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AND WHAT THEY DID FOR EUROPE 

THE BIRTH OF THE CRUSADING SPIRIT 


THE .Crusades may be regarded as the last 
4 throes of that great migratory move- 
ment which has modified and transformed 
Western Europe since the entrance of the 
Teutons into the clear light of history. 
The consolidation of the Frankish Empire 
and the downfall of the Teutonic Medi- 
terranean states may seem to have termi- 
nated this process of migration, but the 
fact is that the period by no means ended 
with those events. 

The invasion of the Arabs, even when 
the first deadly menace to the growth of 
Christian civilisation in Europe had been 
repelled by Leo the Isaurian in the East, 
and by Charles Martel in the West, intro- 
duced a constant element of fermentation 
into the West, notwithstanding its apparent 
solidarity. 

The ordinary historical manuals "are 
silent upon the fact that Rome was 
menaced by Saracen raids in 841 and 
846, that Genoa was devastated in 935 and 
993, that Pisa was captured in 1004 and 
ion, that communication across the Alps 
was paralysed by these invaders for many 
decades, while they carried fire and sword 
to the neighbourhood of Lake Constance, 
and pverran Hungary about 1092, 
starting from the Alps and the Adriatic. 

The attempts of Western 

of Western ^ uro P e to s ^ a ^ e ^is para- 


lysing yoke are to be regarded as 
urope introductory to the Crusades, 
in which they were concentrated at the 
moment when the East, on which the 
victory of Leo the Isaurian had produced 
more permanent effects than that of 
Charles Martel, saw its mortal foe advancing 
in the last third of the eleventh century. 


On the other hand, a Teutonic people 
appeared, advancing under the stress of a 
new migratory impulse. The Northmen 
again drove large masses of the population 
to leave their homes and seek new settle- 
ments elsewhere ; their echeloned advance, 
Advanc * n connec ^ on wif* 1 the western 
of the Ce pressure against the Moham- 

Northmen me ^ n ^ anie j r > be , regarded. 

as the first territorial impulse 
towards a crusading movement ; . it was 
the return wave of a migration towards the 
south-east, by which the eastern empire 
was carried away in its final attempt 
to resume the attack against the infidels, 
a stream which did not spend its force 
before the middle of the thirteenth century. 

A special section has been already 
devoted to the raids of the Northmen, and 
the misery which they brought upon all 
the coasts of North-western and Western 
Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries 
has been already considered. Here, how- 
ever, it is worth while to mention, for the 
sake of completeness, the manner in which 
these Viking voyages brought the furthest 
shores of the southern sea within the 
purview of western ambitions. The enor- 
mous range of their expeditions, which 
spread from Vineland to the steppes of 
Sarmatia and to the shores of the Levant, 
created a new and extended horizon for 
the Crusades, infinite in comparison with 
the narrow outlook of previous centuries ; 
this horizon for the eastern half of the Old 
World was further extended to the Sunda 
Islands and to China, through contact 
with the science and the commerce of the 
Arabs, This extension of geographical 
knowledge is the most remarkable result 
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of the crusading movement, and is . in 
immediate connection with the widening 
of the intellectual horizon. It was chiefly 
the voyages of the Northmen which enabled 
the western world thus tq extend its view. 

The advance of the Northmen to Pales- 
tine can be traced almost contempo- 
raneously with the appearance of the 
Varangians in Byzantium. The 
The Route roa< j to Constantinople, 

o » * the " Austrvegr,” down the 
Holy aod r * vers 0 | Russia, which led far to 

the South through Scandinavian territory, 
was the obvious road to the Holy Land for 
pilgrims ; they were able to travel in their 
own vessels to the rapids of the Dnieper, 
from which point they continued under 
Byzantine escort. This road was not 
closed until the Latin conquest of 1204 
cut the connection of the Russian princi- 
palities with Byzantium. On the other 
hand, princes and nobles who could fit out 
large fleets followed the “ Vestrvegr 
through the ocean and between the Pillars 
of Hercules. 

For a long period bands of Vikings 
occupied points on the western coasts as 
ports of call to secure this maritime route. 
Such were the islands at the mouth of the 
Rio Tinto and of Cadiz, the harbours of 
Brittany, and even those of Normandy, 
which was colonised by their kinsmen. The 
road for the peaceful solitary pilgrim who 
travelled on foot was the “ Sudrvegr/’ 
through the Alpine passes and the Apostolic 
City, which did not join the sea route east 
or west until the harbours of Italy were 
reached. This was the main pilgrim route 
from Central Europe to Jerusalem. It was 
largely used every year by northern 
pilgrims, as is shown by a visitors’ book 
of that date from the monastery of 
Reiehenau, This book shows a total of 
10,000 names within two and a half years 
for this one spot, a- striking testimony to 
the extent, in the early Middle Ages, 
of pilgrim traffic to the South and East. 
St 01 f From the eleventh century on- 

and His Great w f a + r ds poetry and legend 
u . oi. the is orth points more de- 

ro cr . finitely to the Holy Land. To 
this land legend transfers the death of the 
missionary Olaf Trygvasson, who fell in 
the battle of Svoldr in the year 1000. 
St. Olaf, who twice turned back upon the 
road to Palestine, is brought by legend to 
the country, perhaps in recollection of 
the heroic deeds there actually performed 
by his brother Harald Hardrada. After 


the battle of Stiklastad, where Olaf lost 
his throne and life, Harald was wounded, 
and fled, a landless wanderer, to his fellow 
tribesmen in Russia, then to Apulia, and 
afterwards became captain of the Varanger 
guard in Byzantium, where he was un- 
known. During ten years, at the head of 
this corps, he visited Sicily, North Africa, 
Palestine, and Egypt. He then became a 
son-in-law of Prince Yaroslav in Russia, 
and eventually ascended the throne of 
Norway upon the death of his nephew 
Magnus. 

He met his death when he attempted 
to seize the Anglo-Saxon kingdom, in con- 
junction with Tostig, the rebel brother oi 
the Saxon king, Harold. Only eighteen 
days before the victory of William the Con- 
queror at Hastings, Harald Hardrada fell 
in the fierce battle of Stamford Bridge. 
Thus the whole of Europe, from the extreme 
north and north-west, to the furthest south 
and south-east, including the coasts of 
Africa and Asia, had seen the face and felt: 
the arm of this great hero. He may be re- 
garded as personifying that Scandinavian 
movement which created the horizon of the 
Crusades. In the meanwhile, the Norman 
. conquest of England had set 
the Borman ^ ree * ar £ e populations for^ the 

Coifcquest 


me «orm M movement to the South-East. 
Conquest Anglo . SaxonS) Danes and 

Frisians fouud themselves driven from the 
island kingdom, their former battlefield, and 
In many cases made their way to Byzantium 
or Syria, and played their part among the 
maritime people of the First Crusade. The 
final and immediate impulse to the crusad- 
ing movement, if we regard this movement 
as a territorial expansion, is to be found in 
the seizure of Lower Italy by the Normans. 

The path for this acquisition was pre- 
pared by pilgrims returning from the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the enteqirise was com- 
pleted in the course of the eleventh 
century. It is no mere coincidence that 
Pope Urban II. spent years a mong the 
Normans in banishment before starting 
from his recovered territory in the south 
to the synods of Piacenza and Clermont ; 
or that the legend of Peter the Hermit 
expressly mentioned Bari as the harbour 
where the pilgrim returning with the 
Saviour’s message first set foot once more 
upon western soil. The greatest result of 
the First Crusade was not the capture of 
Jerusalem, an acquisition of sentimental 
rather than practical importance, but the 
establishment of the Italian Normans in 
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a Syrian stronghold of the Mediterranean, 
little more than ten years after their 
fruitless attempt to conquer the eastern 
empire, and a short time after the con- 
quest of Sicily from the Saracens. The 
Crusades began almost at that moment 
when the Norman impulse to expansion 
was necessarily turned towards the most 
westerly possessions of Islam. 

At the same moment, after centuries of 
inactivity, the attack upon Islam was 
resumed from other quarters. In Italy 
this movement began at Pisa, which at 
the beginning of the eleventh 
century had suffered severely 
under the raids of the infidels. 

In the year -1032 the citizens 
of Pisa made their first re- 
taliatory expedition to North 
Africa after they had freed ! 

Sardinia, in 1016, from the 
danger of a fresh Moslem 
occupation. This was followed j 
by numerous enterprises 
against Sicily and Tunis, until 
a crushing blow was delivered 
by the allied forces of Pisa _ 
and Genoa, in 1087, under the | 
banner of St. Peter, which 
had been given them by 
Pope Victor III. when they. | 
attacked the piratical emir 
of the Tunisian Mahdia ; this 
victory secured freedom of 
trade for the Italian maritime 
towns upon these coasts and 
in this western gulf of the sea. | 

Pope Urban II. was enter- 
tained in Pisa before he 
proceeded to Piacenza ; the m 
citizens of Pisa and Genoa | 
supported the First Crusade ; 
by sea and turned it to com- Norway’s Pi 
mercial profit. oiafseizedthe n< 


erranean, Spaniards against the Arab conquerors 
ter their during that same eleventh century. Since 
e eastern the middle of the century the struggles in 
the con- the Pyrenaean peninsula had attracted the 
tis. The neighbouring Catalonians, who were closely 
moment related to the Spaniards and the Provencals, 
ixpansion Even on the Northern French coasts 
the most powerful armies of knights were formed, 
especially by Norman leaders, to assist 
ituries of their co-religionists in the south-west, 
lam was when these were once more hard pressed 
In Italy by the Almoravids. “ Hispania ” and the 
which at Saracen territory are equivalent concep- 
: ^ lions in severalof the Frankish 

1 chronicles of the First Crusade. 

| Thus it is clear that from this 
.... j point also the European 
' j movement against Islam re- 
; ceived an effective impetus. 

I At the same time that 
I powerful movement towards 
I the east, which for nearly two 
centuries flowed back, only to 
return apparently with revived 
force, could never have been 
aroused solely by the indepen- 
dent movements of super- 
fluous populations towards 
the south-east, or by a new 
* tendency, partly national and 
religious, partly political and 
j economic, to attack Islam ; 
equally insufficient would 
have been the adventurous 
impulses of individuals among 
the settled nations of Europe. 
The proximate cause of the 
First Crusade is not to be 
discovered in the conditions 
of Western Europe, 'but was 
provided by the Greek Empire. 
On its frontiers a breach was 
rway's patron satnt made into which the over- 


t i t g§ * 

. 
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j uum- Norway’s patron saint 11ULac AliLU wiucn me over- 

mercial profit. oiafseizedthe Norwegian crown in flowing waters poured with 

The conquest of Sicily by the destructive violence. The 

JN ormans removed the burden- he lost his life at the battle of stik- desperate position to which 
some yoke from commerce in lastad * He was canonised inn 64 , ^ g ast R oman E m pj re had 

the Eastern Mediterranean, and turned the been reduced by the Seljuks after the 
eyes of the maritime nations to the coasts battle of Manzikert, in 1071, called forth 
of Egypt and Syria. Hence the liberation that cry for help which the Emperor 
of Apulia and Sicily from the Byzantines Alexius L sent to Pope Urban II. in 1094. 
and Arhbs, and the disclosure of the Greek If we consider the response which 
ind Oriental half of the Mediterranean to greeted this appeal in the West, it be- 
the eyes of the Latin half ; these may be comes clear that the opposition of 
ranked among the most powerful impulses Christians to Arabs was not in itself 
which influenced the coming migratory sufficiently strong, in spite of the Spanish 
movement. . The expansion of Western wars, to produce so violent a struggle 
Europe against Islam was further stimu- between two worlds. After the Arabs 
lated by the advance of the Christian had become a civilised power in the East, 
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the devotees of Christianity had secured In each case a spiritual authority acquired 
a 16 imperatively safe and profitable new influence by a 

position which was only occasionally secular powei. The ^ 

disturbed by such Mohammedan fanatics new alliances became world- wide when 
as the Egyptian caliph Hakim; the they rushed into conflict 
oppression S “of the Christians and the The appeal of the Greek emperor to the 
destruction of the Holy Sepulchre, which West to begin the inevitable conflict 
he commanded, were but temporary with the Seljuks advancing from Central 
causes of irritation. It was the Asia roused a spiritual and intellectual 
The Hard cruelties of Turkish rule which movement, which gave this conflict be- 
Lot of lhe made the lot of Christian pil- tween East and West a material import- 
Pilgrims ■ s an(J settlers i n Palestine ance a territorial extension, and a degree 
intolerable ; it was the desperation to of influence unparalleled in previous 
which Byzantium was reduced after the history ; this result was due to the spirit 


tolerable order and peace ; but the re- had ..secured for the Church the spiritual 
conquest of Asia was beyond his powers, supremacy over every department . ol 
He could not possibly suspect that his secular life, and nothing but the invincible 
appeals for western help would initiate obstinacy with which he maintained his 
a movement extending far beyond this principles had prevented him from secur- 
immediate object, and threatening to ing the victory in person, 
overwhelm his empire in its mighty flood. Gregory's successor, Urban II., showed a 
Thus, in accordance with this final more opportunist temper, and reaped what 
impulse, the Crusades, like almost all his forerunner had sowed. Urban's diplo- 
previous struggles of the West against malic skill raised the papacy to a proud 
the East, were directed not so much position of supremacy over emperors and 
against Islam as against the threatening kings, over souls and bodies. When the 
Turkish power which had arisen Popes had subjugated the whole of the 
What the with j n the Mohammedan em- western world to their commands and 
Crusades The barbaric vitality of theories, they could find satisfaction only 

Aimed at tfae g e ij u b s reinforced "the in vigorous outward expansion under the 
decadent power of Eastern Islam, even as sign of the Cross. Urban II. possibly 
the expansion of the Normans had regarded the appeal of the Emperor 
revitalised the Christian West ; with Alexius I. rather as an opportunity of 
full justice Ranke compares the Turkish reuniting the Greek Church to Rome 
seizure of the decadent caliphate to the than as one of reconquering the Holy 
alliance which at the same moment Sepulchre. In his momentous address at 
identified the interests of the reformed Clermont on November 26th, 1095, he was 
papacy With those of the Italian Normans, able, first of all, to turn the hearts of his 
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French compatriots towards this object, Einsiedeln, to St. James of Compostella, to 
which had played but a secondary part Rome, and especially, oultre mer, as the 
in Gregory’s plans, for the xeason that the French said, to the spots “ where the feet 
horrors of the Seljuk invasion had gone of the Lord had stood.” From the Frankish 
home to Christian minds ; but at the Empire, from Teutonic territory, and from 
same time he discovered “ a magic word ” the British Isles these pilgrimages brought 
which unchained the spirit of the age ; new adherents, and especially the most 
he was able to realise what Gregory had recent converts, of the Christian faith 
only projected when he identified “ the to Jerusalem. These pilgrimages had been 
more powerful current of popular feeling facilitated and organised by Charles the 
with the hierarchical movement.” Great — through his relations with Harun 

couid^be secured P0PE urban ii. preaching the first crusade the instance 'and 

; 4 - & 1095, a council was held at Clermont, in Auvergne. Leaving the TiaI-h nf 

unless It implied assen , b l y , p ope Urban II. addressed a great gathering in the market P 01 

a personal grasp place, eloquently picturing the wrongs suffered by the Christians in the the JJUKe OI iNOr- 
6f Salvation, and Holy Land and pleading for volunteers to fight the infidels. His enthu- mandy, JOO pll- 
provided partici- siasm was contagious, and the assembly cried “ It is the will of God i ” gri ms started Out 

pation in the promises of the faith through with 1 he Abbot Richard of St. Vannes at 
the penance and bodily danger incurred Verdun; Lietbert, the Archbishop of Cam- 
upon a perilous pilgrimage. bray, is said to have led out the incredibly 

Even when the upper classes at least had large number of 3,000 pilgrims in 1054. 
acquired a more spiritual conception of The largest of these bands amounted to as 
religion, such materialistic theories of the many as 7,000 men on the most moderate 
struggle for salvation by no means became estimate, and included English, Germans, 
extinct. The new personal Christianity and French, under the leadership of 
continued to employ the weapons of the old Archbishop Siegfried I. of Mainz in 1064. 
corporate Christianity ; with the asceticism This expedition underwent severe struggles 
of the eleventh century was combined the in the Holy Land, from which scarcely 
fashion of pilgrimages to St. Mary of a third of the pilgrims returned home. 
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From th§ painting: by James Archer, R.S.A. By permission of the Autotype Cs, 
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WHAT THE 
CRUSADES 
DID FOR 
EUROPE II 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST CRUSADE 

AND THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM 


IN the meanwhile the advance of the 
* Turks had cut oh the overland route to 
Palestine through Asia Minor, while the 
barbarous oppression and persecution of 
the native immigrant . Christians had 
made approach by sea almost impossible. 
'It is conceivable that the message of the 
* Saviour which Peter the Hermit, according 
to legend, brought to the Pope with the 
“letters di.missory” from the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem was an actual cry for help 
from this part of the Mediterranean to 
the “ great brother ” in the West. 

Urban thus set free an impulse the 
energy of which had for centuries been 
hampered in the strictest and most 
unwelcome manner. The movement 
coincided with social and economic dis- 
tress of every kind, which may not have 
weighed so heavily upon the world as the 
usual exaggerations of contemporary 
chroniclers represent, but none the less 
inspired in thousands the desire 
Outcome of to escape from a distressing 

EnthuTiLm situation. The years from 1085 
to 1095 are said to have been 
marked by a disastrous alternation of 
floods and droughts, and especially by 
pestilence and famine. The North of France 
was suffering from a dangerous excess of 
population, while th^ West and South of 
Germany had been perturbed for twenty 
years by the confusions of the investiture 
quarrel. It was no wonder that the wild 
and fervent cry of Clermont, “ Deus 
Vu.lt,” with which the fiery eloquence of 
the Pope was answered, overwhelmed all 
misgivings and ran through the country 
like an epidemic, or that the flame of 
popular enthusiasm, carried from place to 
place, and fanned by such fanatical 
preachers as Peter the Hermit, seized 
high and low like a psychical contagion. 

Every movement of popular passion was 
unchained by the new watchword which 
flew throughout , the land. Of the lower 
classes, the first to be affected were the 
French, who were ever especially amenable 


to such impulses ; the movement then 
passed through Lorraine and the Rhine 
territories, and burst through all the 
bounds and forms of organisation under 
which the appointed leaders strove to 
bind it. Hence the preaching of the First 
Fi r Trail Crusade produced a strange 
of C *he ral resu ^» certainly unexpected 
Crusade hy R° me - The peasants sacri- 
ficed their property and pos- 
sessions to buy the means for their 
long journey, and migrated with wife 
and child as their forefathers had 
done. Masses came forth from the towns 
who could sacrifice nothing because they 
possessed nothing; .the lower clergy 
followed, who had long yearned to take 
the field for the Church ; and these, with 
undisciplined monks, women, and vaga- 
bonds, composed the majority in the 
crowds which passed in wild excitement, 
during the spring and summer of 1096, 
through South Germany and Hungary 
to the east, led by a few adventurous 
nobles or preaching clergy, abandoned to 
the wildest licence, committing every 
kind of excess in the name of their 
faith, and spreading fire, destruction, and 
death through the Jewish communities 
in the Rhine towns— a precedent followed 
in every subsequent Crusade at every 
time and place. 

The majority of these masses came to a 
miserable end in Hungary, where the war- 
like population mercilessly revenged the 
outrages of the strangers with their 
swords; others, under similar circum- 
stances, reached Bulgarian territory, and 
wk fk were there scattered. One of 
rfl1 ***, * the largest bands, under Peter 
« . « . the Hermit himself, after a 

severe struggle, succeeded m 
reaching Constantinople, the meeting-place 
appointed by the Pope ; their marauding 
habits and want of discipline infuriated 
the Greeks, who immediately transported 
them beyond the Bosphorus. Upon their 
first advance into Seljuk territory they 







were annihilated by the enemy's cavalry, asceticism among others, and : 
Peter himself had previously taken refuge cases the combination of these 
in flight ; he afterwards collected the often led even their clear knowled^ 
scanty remnants of his bands in Constan- Probably the most suitable con 
tinople, and played a somewhat deroga- in-chief of the Crusade would h; 
tory part in the great crusading army as an experienced Churchman. This 
the leader of vagabonds of every descrip- devolved upon Bishop Adhemar c 
tion. The “ Peasant Crusade," upon the papal legate, after he had been 
most moderate computation, and allowing to kneel before the Pope at Clern 
for the incompetency of that age to form to sew the cross on his right s 
any reasonable numerical estimate, must Adhemar does not, however, a] 
have depopulated Western Europe by far have possessed those qualities of 
more than 100,000 men. Its disastrous leadership which would have ena' 
issue proved that vague national impulses to co-ordinate the very heten 
were not in themselves competent to elements of the crusading army 
solve the serious problems which the Pope over, fate did not permit him tc 
had placed before the Crusade. goal of the pilgrimage to which 

We have, then, to ask whether the orga- counsel, his knightly spirit, and 
nisation of the royal armies and bands known piety often proved ad van 

bridled^ want* 1 of ^isciphne PETER THE hermit before pope urban ii. at cli 

among some andamvstira .1 T^ e ^ ;ina ^ ca ^ protagonist of the First Crnsade presenting “letters d 
6 e dU from the Patriarch of Jerusalem, along with the alleged message of th 
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THE PEASANT CRUSADE: PETER THE HERMIT ADDRESSING THE PEOPLE 
The zeal on behalf of the Crusade stirred up by the eloquence of Peter the Hermit affected every class. The 
misguided Peasant Crusade, disastrous in its issue, drained Western Europe of over 100,000 men, who set out 
on an adventure without understanding what it involved. In this picture Peter the Hermit is seen appealing 
in vain to the people who are bent on releasing their fellows who have been imprisoned for pillaging. 

Of the secular nobles the best-equipped Southern French Crusaders in general, and 

army was led by Raimond, Count of this leader in particular, were charac- 

Toulouse and Viscount of Provence; terised by a strange mixture of burning 

this force advanced in the autumn of enthusiasm for all the mysteries of the 

1096 through Northern Italy. Dalmatia faith, and of every mundane solicitude for 

and Macedonia to Constantinople. The their own profit and advantage. We 

military success of the Crusade had have no knowledge of the reasons which 

been secured by the count's adhesion to may have induced the count to leave his 

the resolutions of Clermont, though this magnificent possessions, presumably for 

had apparently been prearranged. The ever, and to seek a new dominion abroad, 
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not even in the neighbourhood of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The next crusading 
prince of importance was Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine, 
equal in power to Raimond/ though 
subordinate in rank. With him went 
his elder brother Eustace, who subse- 
quently returned to the county of Bou- 
logne, which he inherited after 
Leaders ^ £ rusa( } e p ac i begun, and 

** th * his younger brother Baldwin, 
Crusades Godfrey, was inspired 

by religious zeal and desire for action, 
and hoped to carve out a future for him- 
self. A large army of knights, drawn 
from Lorraine and the German districts 
on the left bank of the Rhine, gathered, 
under the banners of the duke, and in 
August marched through Upper Germany, 
where many other bold champions 
joined them, advancing south-eastward 
through Hungary. 

The third main portion of the crusading 
army was formed by the North French, 
Norman, and Flemish contingents. Count 
Hugo, of Vermandois, the brother of Philip 
I. of France, Duke Robert of Normandy, 
elder brother of William II. and Henry I, 
of England, and Count Stephen of Blois, 
brother-in-law of the same monarch, 
together with Count Robert of Flanders, 
were the leaders of this contingent, though 
men of less importance than Raimond and 
Godfrey ; they marched through Italy 
to Apulia, and took ship thence with the 
intention of advancing through Greece. 

They had been preceded upon this path 
by Count Bohemond I. of Tarentum, the 
eldest son of Robert Guiscard, who had 
intended to advance upon that line as a 
conqueror ten years previously ; he, with 
his nephew Tahcred, now led the Italian- 
Normanarmy. Between Christmas of 1096 
and Easter of 1097 the larger part of the 
Crusaders arrived before Constantinople. 
The Emperor Alexius found himself in a 
difficult situation; the size of the crusad- 
ing army far exceeded his 
*11 mp . cror expectations or desires, and for 

a Difficulty S ood 0r for evil he WaS obli g ed 
to use it in the interests of his 

empire. In place of the auxiliary troops 
for which he had asked, he found one-half 
of Western Europe levied before him, and 
constituting a force capable of conducting 
an independent policy or of acting against 
his empire. Only a short time previously 
the Italian Normans had brought that 
empire to the verge of destruction,. The 
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Lorrainers under Godfrey displayed an 
attitude of hostility upon the march, and 
when encamped before the capital ; armed 
conflicts were frequent with them and with 
the other armies. The superior culture 
and the strict administrative bureaucracy 
of the East Roman state could never enter 
upon an equal alliance with these forces 
of barbarism, licence, and greed. 

The Greek emperor adopted a cleverly 
devised expedient ; he availed himself of 
the forms of western feudalism to turn the 
crusading movement to his own purpose. 
Possibly he was inspired by an extravagant 
imperialism which declined to surrender 
any antiquated claim or any conceivable 
hope in favour of his foreign allies ; 
possibly he was merely anxious to bind 
the crusading princes so closely to his 
person and his empire as to prevent their 
adopting any dangerous counter polic}^ 

Between these alternatives we can hardly 
decide : the fact remains that interminable 
negotiations were supported by cunning and 
gentle pressure of every kind, and speedily 
produced discord among the leaders of the 
Franks The friction between the bold 
and far-seeing Bohemond 
JdtL‘ Spoils and the pettifogging selfish 

of Victory g reed of Ra imond played 
y into the emperor's hands, 
so that at Easter, 1097, Alexius obtained 
the oath of feudal allegiance from the 
majority of the Frankish soldiers, and 
from all of them, a short time later, after 
the conquest of Nicsea. 

Various indications induce us to suppose 
that, notwithstanding the comprehensive- 
ness of his claims, Alexius had made an 
agreement concerning the division of the 
booty with the leaders, whose insight 
was capable of weighing political con- 
sideration. Otherwise it is difficult to 
explain why the Crusaders, after they 
had conquered Nicaea for the Greeks and 
had cut their way at Dorylaeum through 
the approaching Turkish army, should 
have allowed the wave of Seljuk invasion 
to close behind them, and should have 
made no attempt to establish themselves 
in Philomelium and Iconium. As the 
procedure followed in Cilicia and Armenia 
Minor was wholly different, we may per- 
haps assume that a frontier line roughly 
denoted by the Taurus Mountains had 
been drawn between the two spheres of 
interest, and that beyond this Alexius 
had contented himself with an imaginary 
feudal supremacy over such districts as 
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„ . , TAJJCRED SAVED FROM DEATH BY 

One of the chiefs of the First Crusade, Tancred, a son of Oth 
Antioch and Jerusalem, and was awarded the principaliti< 
In this picture by M, E» Zier, Bohemond is seen restraining ‘ 
going to meet death at the hands of the Saracens, who are j 


Antioch and Edessa, which but a short 
time before had belonged to the Greek 
Empire. It is, moreover, no mere coinci- 
dence that these cities of Byzantine origin 
became centres of Frankish supremacy. 
Had not Antioch presented itself to the 
mind of Bohemond as a worthy prize, the 
crusading army would have passed by this 
strongly fortified town, as it passed by 
Aleppo, Tripolis, and Damascus. It seems 
to have been the intention of Alexius, 


upon this theory, to push forward the 
frontiers of East Rome to the base of the 
Taurus, and to permit the formation 
beyond that line of smaller Christian 
outposts, acting as buffer states between 
himself and the Mohammedan Empire, 
and bound to his own state by a loose 
tie of allegiance. 

^ The most important dates of the expedi- 
tion through Asia Minor may be again 
recalled. These were the capture of 
Nioea on June 
19th, 1097, after a 
siege of six weeks, 
with the help and 
to the exclusive 
■j advantage of the 
Greeks, when a 
relieving army 
from the Emir 
Kilich Arslan, or 
vSuleiman II., had 
been defeated ; the 
victory at Dory- 
laeum on July ist, 
which was gained 
by the timely arri- 
val of the second 
division of the 
hard-pressed Nor- 
mans ; the march 
through the penin- 
U sula upon the high 
road, which the 
enemy had surren- 
dered, through 
Philomelium. An- 
tiochia Minor, and 
Iconium, to Herac- 
leia and to the foot 
of the Taurus. 

At this point a 
strategical diver- 
sion took place ; 
the Crusaders had 
learnt wisdom in 
the school of the 
Greeks, and had. 
secured a sufficient 
insight into the 
political condi- 
tions of the 
countries through 
which they were 
to march, % Even 
in the camp before 

to the Good, fought at Nicaea, Nic<ea religious 
ss of Tiberias and Edessa. enthusiasm had 
rancred by mam force from 

pressing the Crusaders back, ■given, Way to 
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prudent tactical considerations ; the Cru- 
saders had learnt of the opposition between 
the Fatimid caliphate in Egypt and the 
orthodox caliph in Bagdad under Seljuk 
.supremacy, and had not refused to open 
diplomatic relations with Cairo by the 
despatch of ambassadors. They were 
naturally still more inclined to secure the 
" help of the Christian Armen- 
TKe Home j ans> as being their co-religion- 
of Chmtian Tp ese people, after the 


Armenians j nvas j on 0 { the Turks, had 
found new settlements in the Taurus, in 
Cappadocia, Cilicia, Northern Syria, and in 
the Euphrates district ; only a short time 
previously they had founded the princi- 
pality of Armenia Minor, which promised 
well for the future. An embassy was 
therefore sent to the Armenians, upon 
whose goodwill depended the use of the 
road over which the great crusading 
army passed in a wide detour to the 
north, through Caesarea, Komana, and 
Cocussus, along the Taurus, and across 
the mountain range. 

The nearer road, through Cilicia, was 
followed only by small bands of lightly- 
equipped troops led by Tancred and 
Godfrey’s brother, Baldwin, for the pur- 
pose of rousing the local Armenians and 
Greeks, and capturing the towns already 
in possession of the Seljuks. The attempt 
was entirely successful, with the exception 
that the Norman attempted to establish 
himself here, probably in view of Bohe- 
mond’s intentions upon Antioch. Baldwin 
succeeded in preventing this attempt, 
though not entirely, as an appeal from 
the Armenian prince of Eclessa summoned 
him eastwards. After a short meeting 
with the main army in Marash, the 
energetic and determined prince, who far 
surpassed his simpler brother in importance 
and diplomatic ability, proceeded to enter 
Mesopotamian territory ; there he speedily 
made himself so indispensable to the 
Greek Armenian population in the struggle 
with the Seljuks that Thor os 

wm *ag of 0 | Edessa submitted to his 

Principality leadershi P> though probably 

y not wholly of his own free will. 
This claim soon became an accomplished 
fact by reason of a revolution, which 
was probably: not wholly unexpected by 
Baldwin, and ended with the murder of 
Thoros. 

On March 9th, 1098, the first Latin princi- 
pality was founded here as an advance- out- 
post. For the main body of the crusading 
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army the most momentous period of the 
expedition in respect of exploits and 
sufferings had now begun. On October 
20th, 1097, the army arrived before 
Antioch, and the siege lasted until the 
beginning of June, 1098. Only the extra- 
ordinary condition of the great Seljuk 
empire permitted the conquest of Antioch, 
or indeed the eventual success of the 
Crusade, of which the most material gain 
was the capture of this town. 

In ages when commuhication is inade- 
quate, or in lands where it is difficult, every 
extensive military monarchy is broken up 
into feudal principalities ; the state of Alp 
Arslan and Meleksah proved no exception 
to the rule, and the condition of Syrian 
affairs made itself felt at this point. At 
the same time, as so often in the course 
of the world’s history, Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian influences met in that land 
which is bounded on the south by the Nile 
valley and on the north by the valley 
of the Euphrates. The Shiite caliphate 
of Cairo had secured partisans among the 
Seljuk princes of Northern Syria, and had 
used the Assassin sect of Lebanon for its 
further propaganda. Pales- 
Falestme however, which every 

the* Turks P™ 06 re S arded as 

part of his country, was 

wrested from Turkish despotism by the 
Fatimid Vizir Alafdhal shortly before 
the arrival of the crusading army. 

Under these circumstances the Seljuk 
emirate of Syria was a prey to continual 
dissensions, and was constantly at variance 
with its own members and with the central 
government, while the continual changes 
of party grouping contributed to prevent 
for decades any uniform or enthusiastic 
co-operation against the forces of the West, 
even in the moment of deadliest peril. 
Help, indeed, was offered, but mutual 
abandonment was equally common, and, 
upon the whole, only feeble attempts 
were made to relieve the. siege of Antioch, 
which were defeated with comparative 
ease by the Crusaders, though their army 
diminished at an appalling rate under the 
hardships and suffering of the siege. 

The main body of the pilgrims dispersed 
more and more rapidly over the surround- 
ing territory, in Cilician, Armenian, or 
Mohammedan dominions. In harbour 
towns such as Tripolis, which belonged to 
a Selj uk emir, the Crusaders enj oyed un- 
impeded powers of exit and entry, and 
were allowed to celebrate in public their 
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divine service while the struggle was 
raging before Antioch. Had it not been 
for this condition of Syria and the Turkish 
power the Crusade would probably have 
come to a premature end before Antioch. 

A few days after the surrender of 
Antioch the Crusaders were blockaded in 
the town by a great relieving army of the 
Emir Kerbogha of Mosul, which the Seljuk 
sultan, Barkjarok, had at length sent to 
the help of his hard-pressed vassals. Even 
now, though possessed of the town, they 
were, in a position of great difficulty. The 
Crusaders were forced to maintain the 
defence both against the besieging army 
in the plain and against the garrison of 
the lofty citadel, which they had been 
unable to capture at the same time as the 
town ; this task proved beyond the powers 
of the besieged forces, though great heroism, 
chivalrous courage, and enthusiastic vigour 
were shown. The general exhaustion pro- 
duced a feeling of despair, and desertions 
became more frequent. 

Meanwhile a pious fraud was prac- 
tised upon the starving masses, who had 
been raised to the highest pitch of credu- 
Pious Fraud lh y and were ready to accept 
©at!*© an Y marve ** ^ was a decep- 
Crusaders tion hi S hl y effective at the 
moment, though afterwards 
employed for very impious purposes ; this 
was the discovery of the “ sacred lance ” 
on June 14th, by which the courage of 
the Crusaders was revived. The sortie 
which they made in their supreme distress, 
when they had nothing more to lose, 
proved unexpectedly successful. The 
enemy was scattered, and Kerbogha 
speedily retreated, a triumph which the 
Crusaders ascribed partly to their own 
desperate bravery and partly to the 
miraculous powers the sacred lance. 

Antioch was — on June 28th, 1098— 
definitely in the hand's of the Christians. 
The Crusade now came to a standstill 
for many months ; the army was entirely 
exhausted, and the concentration of its 
scattered divisions became desirable. 
These were further diminished by plague ; 
moreover, quarrels among the leaders and 
the masses now broke out with a violence 
which endangered all previous and future 
success. The pious fraud of the “holy 
lance, 5 7 which was maintained by ex- 
tremely doubtful methods against sceptics 
and mockers, led to a deep dissension be- 
tween the Proven9als, who were by nature 
enthusiastically credulous before such 


reputed miracles, and the Normans, whose 
early religious enthusiasm rapidly dis- 
appeared before the growing secular temper 
of the Crusade. A more dangerous ob- 
stacle was the jealousy between the princes. 
Raimond found that the success of his 
efforts was continually thwarted by Bohe- 
mond, even during minor enterprises, in 

Rivalries * he , nea F , 01 \ 

a mr»r»o- boiirhood of Antioch ; he was 


Christians unable to e j ect his cleverer 
M and more fortunate riva] from 
the newly won territory, to which he con- 
sidered that he had a superior claim. 
In November he was forced to retire 
by a mutiny of his own troops at Maarra. 

Now, however, the purely religious idea 
of the masses became paramount ; they 
desired, not to conquer the world, but to 
pray at the liberated tomb of the Saviour. 
This desire, which was now enthusiastic- 
ally revived, eventually carried the day. 
Count Raimond, who was the most in- 
fluential leader, since Bohemond had re- 
mained behind in Antioch, attempted to 
detain the Crusading army for months 
before Arka, the citadel of Tripolis, in 
order to secure this emirate for himself. 
Once again his own men set fire to their 
tents and carried their leader southward, 
notwithstanding his helpless rage. In the 
case of the coast towns which they passed 
they were content to enforce mere neu- 
trality upon the Seljuk emirs ; it was 
impossible to restrain the dominant idea 
that now guided the army. On June 
7th, 1099, they at length caught sight 
of Jerusalem, and beheld with reveren- 
tial awe the desired goal of nearly three 
years 5 wandering. A siege of five weeks 
then took place, and in this hot and 
waterless country the pilgrims tasted all 
the sufferings of deprivation and also 
the glories ^of burning enthusiasm and 
triumphant joy ; eventually, on July 15th, 
the Holy City was wrested from 'the 
hands of the infidels after days of fearful 
Capture s * au §*}ter. The attempt of the 
of the T ecclesiastical party to place the 

Holy City n ^w acquisition under hierarchical 
y government proved a failure; 
several of the most important leaders, 
even the ambitious and greedy Raimond, 
declined the crown of the new state, for 
reasons that are not very obvious, but are 
possibly connected with the claim of the 
Church party. Nine days later, Godfrey of 
Bouillon became the “protector of the Holy 
Sepulchre 55 as the vassal of the Church. 
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THE GREAT ST, BERNARD FEEDING THE POOR 
When the Second Crusade was in contemplation, St. Bernard came forward as the missionary and prophet of God to 

call the nation to the defence of the Holy Sepulchre. His burning- eloquence and fiery zeal stirred all who came 
within sound of his voice, but, though he stood high in the forefront of the crusading movement, he was entirely 
without personal ambition, and was perfectly content to return as abbot to the monastery of Clairvaux, in Champagne, 
;;-k" •: From the painting by A. S\ Cole >v : '\. : ; 
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THE LATIN KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM 

AND THE FAILURE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE 


/^ODFREY justified his election and his 
title on August 12th, when he defeated 
the approaching army of the Vizir Alafdhal 
at Ascalon with the Crusading army, which 
had fortunately not entirely disbanded. 
Unluckily, the factiousness of the princes 
prevented the capture of this strong 
harbour town ; but the danger from 
Egypt, which the most far-seeing of the 
leaders had wished to meet by an expedi- 
tion to Cairo before the siege of Jerusalem, 
had been obviated for the moment. The 
bands of pilgrims returned homewards 
across the sea, or repaired to the more 
inviting coasts of Northern Syria, and the 
state of Jerusalem could attempt to stand 
by its own resources. 

This was no easy matter. In the first 
place, the country was hardly suitable for 
the foundation of an independent state : 
it was largely uninhabited and devastated 
through the struggles of the last years. 
Tancred as ^e Mohammedan population 
“Prince of been annihilated, or had 
Galilee ” ^ ec *’ tbe Christian inhabi- 

tants were few and poor. The 
remnant of the French chivalry that had 
been willing to support Duke Godfrey in 
the occupation of the country is estimated 
by a tradition, probably not exaggerated, 
at the number of two hundred pilgrims ; 
that is to say, about two thousand men' 
when we allow for the due proportion of 
infantry. Tancred led forth nearly twice 
this number when he began an incessant 
guerrilla warfare for fame and plunder as 
the “ Prince of Galilee.” A year after- 
wards he was summoned as regent to 
Antioch in consequence of the misfortune 
by which Bohemond became a prisoner of 
the Turks. In this principality, however, 
the utmost efforts were necessary to make 
head against the infidels, who could 
threaten the government from the strong- 
hold of Aleppo, and against the Greeks. 
The Emperor Alexius had broken the 
convention of 1097 as entirely as the 
Crusaders, and each side proceeded to 


accuse the other of the first breach of faith. 
Hence, instead of the desired co-operation, 
a mutual hostility came to pass, which 
occupied the whole of the first century of 
the Crusades with but short intermissions, 
Struggles soon began between the Greeks 
The Fate of and tbe occu pants of Antioch, 
Raimondi first for tbe Possession of the 
of Toulouse barboiir of Laodicea, and after- 
wards for the most part in 
Cilicia, which remained a bone of contention 
between the two parties until it became 
the nucleus of the new kingdom of Armenia- 
Minor ; to these differences were added 
the old feud between the Provencals and 
the Normans. Raimond of Toulouse joined 
the Greek opponents of Bohemond and 
Tancred, but without success ; he then 
perished in the course of an attempt to 
found an independent government in 
Tripolis, on February 28th, 1105. 

It was not until July 12th, 1109, that his 
son Bertrand succeeded in capturing the 
town and then the county of Tripolis; 
this operation was conducted from the 
strong fortress which his father had built 
against the town, the “ Pilgrim Castle ” 
on the “ Pilgrim Mount,” known to 
the Mohammedans as Sandshil, from 
Raimond's title of Count St Gilles. The 
new county, like Antioch and Edessa, was 
connected with Jerusalem by some loose 
and almost imaginary tie of subjection, 
but afterwards natural ly gravitated more 
and more towards the north, and was 
eventually united to Antioch. , 

Thus, through the preoccupations of the 
other princes, Jerusalem was left entirely 

Jerusalem to its . eIf ’ and Godfrey’s whole 
Without energies were absorbed in re- 
Government ^ hierarchical claims of 

the newly-founded patriarchate, 
and in some practically fruitless attempts 
to add a few harbour towns to his 
“ empire,” as harbours were indispensable 
to secure his connection with the West. 
Of any actual state or government there 
was as yet no question ; certainly none of 
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the foundation afterwards ascribed to 
Godfrey of that carefully organised con- 
stitution and judicature which is detailed 
in the “ Assizes of Jerusalem.” A year 
later “ the protector of the Holy Sepul- 
chre” died on July 18th,. 1100, poisoned, 
according to rumour, by an Arab emir, 
and left behind him nothing but the 
beginning of a state. Godfrey 
Peaih stan< j s ou t as a noble figure, Ihe 

® M best type of knighthood ; but 

0 rey the legends which have centred 
about his personality have exaggerated 
his statesmanship and exploits in the 
Holy Land. 

The real founders of the Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem, in the narrower sense of 
the word, are the two Lorraine princes, 
Baldwin I. (1100-1118) and Baldwin II. 
(1 1 18-113 ±). Both had been princes of 
Edessa before beginning their rule in the 
Holy Land, and in this advanced outpost 
had received a special training in war with 
the infidels; both were energetic, clear- 
sighted, and unscrupulous characters, and, 
indeed,- no others could secure any .solid 
success amid the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. Godfrey had conceded the claim of 
the patriarch to feudal supremacy, but 
this was entirely disregarded by his 
brother Baldwin I., who secured his 
coronation in the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, on Christmas Day, 1100; this 
was the birthday of the Frankish state. The 
capacity of Baldwin L and of his nephew, 
who succeeded him in Edessa and after- 
wards in. Jerusalem, discovered the exact 
ways and means for making this empty title 
a reality ; at the same time the possibility 
of founding a colonial state of importance 
in Palestine was provided from abroad by 
the continued operation of those forces 
which we have already indicated as the 
motive powers of the Crusades. 

The news of the great exploits and 
sufferings of the first Crusaders affected 
Western Europe in a degree which may be 
H judged from the fact that the 

simple minds of contem- 
WaS P orarie ' s regarded the vast 
movement of this holy war as 
> a miracle. News from the East was passed 
from city to city, from village to village, from 
town to town, by the road and from the 
pulpit, and was sung by minstrels. These 
reports secured the continuance both of the 
religious and of the military enthusiasm, 
and oi that desire for adventure, with its 
strange mixture of piety and materialism, 


which drove hundreds of thousands east- 
ward in the year 1096. A steady communi- 
cation between East and West now began, 
which lasted for nearly two hundred years, 
and attained a vigour unexampled before 
or since. During these, two centuries the 
East has been compared with a stormy sea 
which never becomes entirely calm, even 
when the most violent winds are at rest. 
To regard the workings of the Crusades as 
entirely confined to the greater expeditions 
is to take an absolutely wrong ■ view - of 
this age and of its enterprises. There was 
an incessant coming and going by land 
and sea, a constant flow of pilgrims and 
colonists, which was speedily organised 
by the regular “ passages ” between the 
Mediterranean harbours of Europe and 
Syria which took place at Easter and 
midsummer. 

Immediately after 1100, this movement 
was naturally only in its beginning ; but 
even then those forces were fully operative 
which aimed at removing the Frankish 
dominion in Syria from the restricted 
sphere of religious interest and military 
adventure, and making that power an 
actual and permanent colonial 
no e-v jke forces in question 

r rea . were precisely those which, from 
rusa e ^ ver y outset, had guided the 
last great expansion of the West in a 
south-easterly direction. 

The military expansion of the Normans 
had reached its objective with the occu- 
pation of Antioch, and seems to have 
been exhausted by this effort. In the 
summer of 1103 Bohemond was released 
from imprisonment and re-entered his 
principality with great difficulty ; he then, 
in January, 1105, proceeded westward 
to enlist reinforcements against Islam. 
His preaching of a secular crusade, which 
he carried into the depths of France, 
proved everywhere highly successful ; in 
the autumn of 1107 he found himself at 
the head of a great fleet and army. 

Some remnant of adventurous care- 
lessness then confused the foresight oi 
this most politic among the princes of 
the First Crusade, and induced him to 
renew that attempt upon the Greek 
Empire in which his ■ father, Robert 
Guiscard, had failed— an attempt which 
throughout this century was the root of 
all evil for the Crusaders. Once again the 
enterprise failed at its very outset, and 
after a fruitless siege of Durazzo, 
Bohemond was obliged to conclude a 
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-humiliating peace in September, 1108. 
A few years later he died at home on 
March 7th, 1111, while making* fresh 
preparations for the East. A year after- 
wards Tancred also retired from the scene ; 
he had succeeded, notwithstanding the 
aberrations of chivalry, in maintaining 
and extending his Syrian dominion against 
the Seljuks and jhe Greeks. 

The Normal/ power, as such, thus 
steadily disappears from this quarter. 
The kingdom of Antioch, indeed, remained 
in the hands of the immediate successors 
of its founder, though in the female line, 
from 1130, and was the only crusading 
state which thus preserved its continuity, 
Bohemond’s dynasty in Antioch survived 
the downfall of the original principality 
after the Mohammedan triumphs of 1268, 
and kept possession of Tripolis for some 
decades, while a collateral branch secured 
the throne of Cyprus. But after 1136 
Constance, the granddaughter of the first 
Bohemond, married Raimond of Poitou, 
the son of William of Aquitaine, the “ first 
troubadour.” French influence then be- 
came preponderant upon the Orontes, 
p , and thenceforward absorbed 

r r * nc the crusading states after the 

Ifi ° n disappearance qf the Lorraine 
dynasty from Jerusalem. Many 
English, German, or Norse leaders entered 
the country with the great expeditions, 
or with annual reinforcements ; repre- 
sentatives of all nations gathered in 
the harbours of Syria and the capital of 
the kingdom. But the main stream from 
the leading classes, and from the circles 
which held possessions over seas, belonged 
principally and increasingly to France. 
France stamped her character at an early 
date upon the Frankish states. That 
character they preserved, with one ex- 
ception, which became of material im- 
portance both to the foundation and to 
the entire future of these states. 

The participation of the Italian maritime 
cities was of paramount importance for 
the fortunes of the First Crusade. The 
sieges both of Antioch and Jerusalem 
received valuable support from the Genoese 
fleets ; at the end of the summer of 1099 
a large crusading army from Pisa reached 
the harbours of Laodicea, which were 
then held by the Greeks, and supported 
Bohemond's blockade, which came to 
nothing on account of the opposition of 
the other princes. This force afterwards 
rendered good service in the rebuilding of 


Jerusalem and Jaffa, and in the latter 
place laid the foundation of an afterwards 
flourishing colony. It soon became 
obvious that the co-operation of the 
Italian commercial nations in the con- 
struction of vigorous states, and in their 
maintenance by the Crusaders, was in- 
dispensable. The opposition of Byzantine 
. policy, and the growth of dis- 

jssensi°ns sens j on between Crusaders 

" ' and the Greeks, closed the land 
route through Asia Minor ; and 
the possession of harbours on the Syrian 
coast, though at first despised, became a 
vital condition to the Frankish states, for 
only so was it possible to secure connection 
with the West and to guarantee the arrival 
of troops and supplies. 

The mercantile cities of Italy, however, 
conscious that their fleets were indispens- 
able to the acquisition and maintenance 
of this valuable possession, steadily used 
them to support their own interests, the 
magnitude of which was much increased by 
the opening up of S>ria and of its trade 
routes. They did not wait for the gratitude 
of the Frankish princes, but proceeded to 
formulate their demands. Before the con- 
quest of the several towns, they secured 
important possessions and privileges as 
the price of their help. Thus here, as in 
the Greek kingdom, colonies of Italian 
citizens arose, which became the most im- 
portant centres of eastern trade and also 
of Frankish dominion, though they stood 
outside the Frankish political system. 

But the professional leaders of this 
system, the nobles and knights, speedily 
displayed their incapacity. Feudalism was 
as incompetent to cope with its constitu- 
tional tasks in the East as the Crusades 
which it led were inadequate for their object ; 
the colonising spirit of the Italians, on the 
other hand, displayed a wholly different 
fixity of purpose, undisturbed by any 
religious mysticism, by any extravagant 
enthusiasm, or vague desire for adventure. 
A In the summer of 1100 the 

j>por *me y ene £| ans re ached Palestine for 
e p 0 e g rs £ ti me with a large fleet, 

Venetians ^ ' from the Hps of 

Godfrey that had it not been for their 
arrival he would have been forced to 
surrender all his conquests. They recog- 
nised that their opportunity had come ; 
they offered their help as auxiliary troops 
from the festival of St. John to that of the 
Assumption ; in return they were to 
be granted in every maritime or inland 
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town which the Crusaders possessed, or 
should hereafter acquire, a church, together 
with a considerable site for a market, 
while they were to be given a full third 
of any towns that they might now conquer 
in conjunction with the Franks. They 
further bargained that the town of 
Tripolis should be given entirely into their 
Venetians hands should it be conquered, 
Make Profit “.meturn for a small yearly 
by Crusading tribute ; in addition the Vene- 
tians were to enjoy: freedom 
from taxation, and some other privileges, 
in all the towns of the kingdom. At that 
moment their successes were confined to 
the conquest of the small town of Haifa, 
at the foot of Mount Carmel, with the 
help of Tancred. The conditions offered 
to Godfrey remained, however, typical 
for the future. 

A Genoese fleet helped Baldwin I., in 
May, iioi, to conquer Arsuf and Oesarea, 
and carried away from the latter town, 
among other rich booty, the famous 
Sacro Catino, which was regarded as an 
•emerald and reputed to be the vessel 
employed at the “ Last Supper.” It is now 
■preserved in the cathedral of San Lorenzo 
at Genoa. In the imagination of religious 
poets in the Christian world this trophy 
became the Sangraal ( sanguis realis). 

In the same year a small Genoese 
expedition co-operated with Raimond in 
the capture of Tortosa ; and on May 26th, 
1104, a large fleet from Genoa, in con- 
junction with King Baldwin, secured the 
Christians in possession of the , most 
important harbour on the Syrian coast, 
the town of Acre. Baldwin then made 
those extensive concessions which were 
engraved in golden letters upon a stone 
behind the high altar of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. They were analogous 
to those which Godfrey had granted to the 
Venetians. In Arsuf, Caesarea and Acre 
the Genoese received quarters amounting 
to a third of each town, and lands on the 
Tb« Genoese outskirts of the town to the 
Dominant in same extent 5 they were also 
Jerusalem ?i ven quarters in J erusalem and 
Jaffa, and the right to a third 
of any city which might hereafter be con- 
quered with their help. To these privileges 
were added a third of the harbour dues of 
Acre, and complete immunity from taxa- 
tion within the kingdom. The Genoese 
thus secured an almost dominant position 
m the kingdom of Jerusalem, and gained 
the most important share in the county 

■ ' : h ' 


of Tripolis. On April 28th, 1104, they 
enabled Raimond to secure Gibellum 
Minus — Gibelet or Jubail, between Beyrout 
and Tripolis— as they had secured Tortosa 
in iioi ; in 1109 they enabled his son 
Bertrand to enter Tripolis itself. Genoa 
was rewarded with a third of this town 
and with the whole of Gibelet. 

In the previous year the men of Pisa 
had supported Tancred when Laodicea 
was finally conquered from the Greeks. 
Now the Genoese conquered Gibellum 
Majus for him, and enabled him thus to 
open connections by land between Antioch 
and Tripolis. The gap which divided Acre, 
the most northerly town of the kingdom, 
from Gibelet, the most southern settle- 
ment in the county of Tripolis, was 
bridged by the capture of Beyrout, on May 
J3fh, mo, and of Sidon. The Genoese 
co-operated in the attack upon Beyrout, 
and the Venetians probably joined the 
Norwegians before Sidon. Eventually a 
large Venetian fleet won a brilliant victory 
by sea over the Egyptians off Ascalon, 
during, the absence of Baldwin II., who 
had been a Turkish prisoner from Sep- 
Maritime tember , I3th, 1122, and in J uly, 
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Venice capture of Tyre, the last re- 
maining harbour unconquered 
in the north. Apart from the usual third 
of the towns which they conquered, the 
Venetians were then given in v every town 
belonging to the king or his barons a whole 
street, a square, a church, a bath, and a 
bakehouse, entirely immune from any 
kind of taxation and implying no mea- 
sure of dependence. In Jerusalem they 
demanded a quarter equivalent to the 
possession of the king in the capital ; in 
Acre they were to.be allowed, without 
interference on the part of the other 
inhabitants, to bake in their own ovens, 
grind in their own mill, use their own 
bath, and enjoy complete immunity from 
taxation, as in every other locality. 

Concession and fulfilment were, how- 
ever, two very different processes in the 
Middle Ages ; and even if they possessed 
the power, the Frankish rulers certainly 
did not always entertain the inclination 
to hand over the promised privileges to 
the Italian traders. None the less, Genoa 
and Venice— Pisa soon fell behind, and 
Amalfi, Marseilles in the South of France, 
and other maritime cities, were but 
secondary powers from the outset— by 
means of the territory actually surrendered 


1124, helped to secure the 
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ak T ?S C ?AP PJ? S CHEVALIERS: A FAMOUS STRONGHOLDOFTHK^ToSPFTALL^^^ 
A. b ®. the fiddle of the eleventh century there came into being the Order of the Knights Hospitallers with the object 
of aiding and protectmg the Christian pilgrims who visited the Holy Sepulchre. The organisation eventuallv became 
of considerable importance, wielding great power and controlling various strongholds The castle of the order near Tri 
polls, shown in the illustration, was vacated by the Hospitallers in 1271, when it Minted 

want of any similar combination. They the other side, Damascus was rather 
were devoted entirely to their individual a protection against the attacks from 
interests, turning their weapons against Mesopotamia than a serious menace, though 
one another, and not despising the help struggles with the power of Damascus 
even of the enemies of their faith. The were frequent. 

eternal geographical differences within Under these circumstances Baldwin I. 
the Syrian territory, the northern part of showed high statesmanship when he 
which is as naturally attracted to the devoted his attention to securing his 
Euphrates and Tigris as the southern to country against Egypt at a time when no 
the Nile, proved more effective than any serious tasks awaited him upon the coast 
religious difference ; the religious straggle line, and when Antioch and Edessa were 
as such often, and at a surprisingly early not in need of his help. To his efforts 
date, disappeared, to the scorn and anger was due the line of strong fortresses 
of devoutly minded pilgrims, and gave way which protected the southern frontier, 
to the secular requirements of the indi- especially towards Ascalon, including Ibelin 
vidual states m every part of the country, and the castles of Beit Jibrin, Beit Nuba, 
in the midst of these aberrations, which and Tell es-safiye, which were built at 
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the time of Fulk. In particular he it 
was who built Montreal (Mont Royal), the 
great desert fortress situated half way 
between the Dead and Red Seas. This 
fortress commanded the routes between 
Egypt, Arabia, and Damascus, and could 
thus protect communication between these 
countries in time of peace, or close it 
in time of war, as necessity 
might demand. At a later date 
this strong outpost was sup- 
ported by the fortress of Kerak, 
at the east of the Dead Sea, and that 
of Wadi Musa further to the south. 
The far-sighted policy of Baldwin I. in 
this respect led him to make a bold 
expedition to the Red Sea in 1116, and 
eventually to Egypt itself in 1118; there, 
however, he was overcome by severe 
, illness before he could attempt any 
further conquests. He died on the home- 
ward march on April 2nd. 

His successor was Baldwin II. of Edessa, 
who was at that moment in Jerusalem. 
It is not surprising that northern 
affairs chiefly occupied the attention of 
this ruler, as for nearly twenty years he 
had been closely connected with the des- 
tinies of Northern Syria. At that moment 
Antioch had been brought to the verge 
of destruction by a severe defeat which 
his knights suffered at the hands of the 
Emir of Mardin, Ughazi, and in which 
the regent, Roger del Principato, fell 
on June 28th, mg. Baldwin II., who 
, undertook the regency, was able to hand 
over the principality undiminished to the 
young Bohemond II., notwithstanding 
numerous misfortunes, when the latter 
ruler received these dominions with the 
hand of Baldwin's second daughter Alice, 
in the middle of October, 1126. 

Unfortunately the king did not always 
obtain tlxat sympathetic co-operation 
which his services to the principality had 
merited. On one occasion his son-in-law 
omitted to support one of Baldwin's most 

Why Aleppo ^ dul attempts upon Aleppo. 
Wj ^ The governor of Antioch con- 

sidered it advisable not to 
allow the king to become too 
successful against the enemies of the faith, 
and Aleppo remained unconquered like 
Damascus, against which Baldwin also 
directed vigorous attacks. In the former 
case he was forced to content himself with 
the acquisition of a large portion of the 
territory of Aleppo ; and in the latter case 
with the surrender of Banks, the outpost 


of the Damascenes on Mount Hermor? 
at the source of the Jordan — a post that 
the Mohammedans had hitherto used as a 
base for incessant raids upon the north 
of Palestine and the coast towns, whence 
they had supported the resistance 
of Tyre, the conquest of which was not 
yet complete. Banias was recovered by 
the infidels in 1132, and again recaptured 
by the Christians in 1140. At that point 
was maintained, after 1139, the strong 
crusading fortress, Kalaat es-Subebe, 
until, in 1165, the position was finally and 
definitely seized by Nur ed-din. 

Upon the whole the successes of 
Baldwin II. were somewhat modest, but 
the Frankish victories easily counteracted 
the pressure of the Mohammedans. As 
evidence of the Mohammedan attitude, 
we may quote the words of one of their 
chroniclers, who complains, with some 
exaggeration : “ The star of Islam had 
sunk below the horizon, and the sun of its 
destinies was hidden behind the clouds. 
The banners of the infidels waved over the 
Mohammedan territories, and the victories 
of the unjust overpowered the faithful. 
Tw The empire of the Franks 

extended from Mardin in Meso- 
potamia to El-Arish on the 
Egyptian frontier. In the whole 
of Syria but few towns remained free from 
their rule. Even of these, Aleppo was 
tributary to them, and Damascus was 
forced to surrender its Christian slaves. In 
Mesopotamia their armies advanced to 
Amida and Nisibis, and the Mohammedans 
of Rakka and Harran found no protection 
against their cruelty.” 

During the reign of Baldwin II. arose 
those associations in which at a later 
date the spiritual tfiid secular chivalry 
of the crusading principalities displayed 
its great brilliancy, but which later 
became almost states within the state, 
and one of the most material ’ causes of 
the downfall of the Frankish Empire. 
These were the orders of knights. The 
order of Templars was founded about 
1119 under Hugo of Payens, and was 
originally a simple fraternity connected 
with the hospital of St. John to protect 
pilgrims from robbers and highway- 
men. The new foundation speedily lost 
its character as a military brotherhood 
and became an ecclesiastical order, the 
members of which pledged themselves to 
chastity, poverty, and obedience, and 
gave their oaths to the Patriarch of 


Empire of 
the Franks 
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Jerusalem to fight on behalf of the pilgrims 
in the holy cities. This conjunction of 
military service and spiritual exercises 
proved in complete harmony with the 
spirit of the times. In January, 1128, it 
secured the powerful suppoit of St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, at the Council of Troyes, 
and received from him a rule akin to that 
of the Benedictines ; from this date its 
path was easy. 

Extensive privileges gradually with- 
drew its members from the influence of 
the local clergy and its houses from the 
supremacy of the bishops ; the order 
speedily acknowledged no superior but 
the Pope, and rose to great splendour. 
Members of the superior nobility applied 
for reception and brought their possessions 
with them ; princes and lords outbid one 
another in rich grants of land and people. 
In a short time the order became one of 
the largest territorial powers even in the 
west, and an entirely independent power, 
on an equal footing with the Syrian petty 
states. The increase of its wealth gave 
it an importance equivalent to that of 
the rising mercantile cities of Italy ; it 
Tke Great became a wholesale merchant 
Order of and manufactnrer ? and even a 
Templars kind of & i g antic bank, as no 
small part of western mone- 
tary exchange passed through its hands. 
It can bear comparison with modern in- 
stitutions of the kind ; it even became 
the pioneer of new economic forms, which 
the Teutonic knights of later date after- 
wards imitated in their own interest. 

The Templars derived their name from 
their first possession, given them by 
Baldwin II, a part of the king's palace 
upon the supposed site of the Temple, the 
so-called Mountain* Mosque (Kubbet es- 
Sachra) : the Knights of St. John derived 
their name from the saint to whom was de- 
dicated a hospital, with a pilgrim's shelter 
and chapel, founded before the Crusades 
and in connection with the Amalfitan 
monastery of Santa Maria Latina, near 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The connection, between the monastery 
and hospital v/as broken at the outset 
of the crusading period by the Pro- 
vencal, Gerhard, who raised the hospital* 
to high prosperity and wealth ; his 
successor, Raimond du Puy, transformed 
the brotherhood into a strict monastic 
association and made the struggle against 
the infidels . one of the tasks of the 
new order, in imitation of the Templars, 


who, as we have observed, probably 
originated also in this spot. Thus the 
possibility was thrown 'open of a course 
of development, similar to that of the 
Templar order. The difference was that 
the Knights of St. John, the Hospitallers, 
were more strongly conscious than the 
Templars of their original objects,- the 
The Evil care *k e S * c b all( 3 P 00r ; the 
Model Of the latter ’ in consequence of their 
Templars cona plete liberation from any 
ecclesiastical control other than 
that of the Pope, drifted into hostility 
against the authorities of the Church, and. 
perhaps, eventually became corrupted by 
Nihilist and Satanist errors, which they are 
supposed to have borrowed from their re- 
puted Mohammedan model, the mysterious 
sect of the Assassins. 

The rise of the two first knightly orders 
falls probably within the reign of King 
Fulk. He had been Count of Anjou, and 
through his son Geoffrey, the son-in-law 
of Henry I. of England and father of 
Henry II., became the ancestor of the 
Plantagenets ; he had taken the eldest 
daughter of Baldwin II., Melisende, as 
his second wife in 1129, and had been 
designated as Baldwin's successor. 
Traditions vary as to his character ; they 
represent him at one time as a powerful 
and well-meaning ruler, at another as 
a helpless weakling. The fact is that he 
maintained the empire at that height of 
power at which he had found it ; the con- 
solidation of its basis and the steady increase 
of its economic prosperity mark his reign 
as the zenith of Frankish development. 

The growing disobedience of the vassal s, 
which threatened to destroy the vitality 
of the kingdom, was vigorously crushed 
for the moment. The rebel Count Hugo 
of Joppa was humbled, Count Pons 
of Tripolis was reduced to impotence, the 
intrigues of the ambitious sister-in-law 
of the king, Alicia of Antioch, were 
thwarted ; she had been anxious to secure 
Damascus her own rule against the rights 

the Protector of , her daughter, Constance, 
of Syria wil ° was still a minor. Nor- 
thern Syria was protected 
against the invasions of the Seljuks and 
Turkomans/and after one defeat had been 
suffered at the hands of the Amir of 
Mossul, Imad ed-din Zenld, on July nth, 
1137, it became possible to secure a firm 
alliance of the crusading states with 
Damascus (1133-1140), which protected 
Syria for the moment from any serious 
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menace from Mesopotamia. The un- 
changing geographical conditions had al- 
most precisely reproduced that situation 
which existed almost two thousand years 
earlier, when the petty states of Jerusalem 
and Samaria were in similar relations with 
the East. On the side of Egypt a line of for- 
tresses was built which cut off any advance 
WK m A from Ascalon, arid in the 
en ra c Moabite territory Kerak was 
, erected — not to be confused 

Flourished . with the Hospitallers’ castle, 

near Tripolis, called Crac des Chevaliers — 
which, like Montreal, commanded the 
routes between Egypt and Syria. 

Trade and commerce, promoted by the 
coast settlements of the Italians, now 
reached their highest prosperity. This 
development filled the country with the 
wealth and “luxury of a southern colony, 
and brought the days of greatest bril- 
liancy to the chivalrous splendour of the 
courts of Jerusalem and Antioch. This 
was the golden age of the knightly orders, 
as yet entirely free from any ominous 
symptoms of demoralisation. The weak- 
nesses inherent in the feudal organisation 
of the kingdom were less obvious under 
the first strong rulers. The retention of 
important privileges affecting military, 
financial, and legal affairs in the hands of 
the great vassals, the opposition and 
separatism of the knightly orders, had not 
yet become so dangerously pronounced as 
at a later date. The actual administration 
of. the feudal constitution and its law by 
no means corresponded with the ideal 
picture which had been traced in the 
Assizes of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

This picture probably dates from the 
time of Fulk, though its final form belongs 
to nearly a century later, and it is to be 
regarded as the^ programme of the feudal 
system in opposition to the monarchy, and 
in particular to the claims of Frederic II. 
The feudal system had hardly been carried 
during the times of royal power to so 
The Height dan g erous and logical a stage of 
Of Feudal devel °pment. So much, at any 
Prosperity rate ’ is frtam, that the idea 
ot the feudal system, which 
in itself and with reference to the con- 
ditions of previous centuries was a great 
constitutional achievement, attained to 
its most perfect dorm in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and to this extent realised 
the highest possible point of its prosperity ; 
hereafter we shall have to consider why 
this particular course of development 


necessarily entailed the most complete 
downfall. The prosperity and well-being 
of the crusading states certainly received 
the strongest impetus from the flourishing 
condition of trade and local culture, which 
was due to the Italian colonists. 

The merchants of, the west had now 
secured a footing in Asia in the midst of a 
kindred nationality and under the most 
favourable conditions of life, protected by 
their own privileges and concessions, in 
settlements under their own magistrates, 
police, judicial system, and Church. Any 
chance visitor to these harbours for 
commercial purposes could find support, 
information, and counsel from his country- 
men and from the colonial officials ; 
indeed the office of consul originated in 
this quarter. 

There was no necessity to travel into the 
interior, for the Syrian coast could provide 
the products of almost the entire eastern 
world. Mercantile communication with 
the Persian Gulf — by which relations had 
always been maintained with India and 
China across the Indian Ocean — and with 
Nearer Asia and China, by the land route 
Bagdad as ^ hrou & h J Per * ia > _ Bucharest, 
a Trading Samarkand > Ferghana, and 
Centre Turkestan, converged upon 
Bagdad ; hence the caravan 
routes led to the Euphrates, and to Rakka, 
at which point also the commercial routes 
from Mossul and Diarbeka reached the river 
by way of Nisib, Samosata, Edessa, and 
Harran. From Rakka a northern com- 
mercial route passed through Aleppo to 
the coast at Antioch and Laodicea, and a 
southern route advanced to Damascus 
by way of Hamath and Hims, at which 
point it joined the great roads from Arabia 
and Egypt. In this avay - Damascus has 
become the starting-point of tH Syrian 
Haj, the chief pilgrim caravan to Mecca, 
and the meeting-point of mercantile routes 
in Asia Minor. The city received the pro- 
ducts of India and China from two direc- 
tions and the products of Western Asia 
from the north, with those of Egypt from 
the south. 

To this influx of wares from every 
part of the world were added the native 
industries. These were silk- weaving, 
especially of gold brocade, which had 
reached high perfection, and the forging 
of weapons, which had become no less 
famous than the silk industry. This great 
centre of Mohammedan trade and com- 
merce now formed the hinterland of the 
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poor were here made rich by God ; those 
who had but little money now possess 
countless wealth, and he who had never had 
a village, here receives a town from God's 
hand." The acquisition of masterless land 
and property was easy ; and when to 
this was added the profits of trade and 
p manufactures, every condition of 

renames k r qp ant co ] on i a i prosperity was 

? present. Splendour and immor- 

uxtsry a jj t y ? the llslia j consequences of 
luxury, were fostered by the southern 
climate, and speedily became apparent. 
At the moment, indeed, these darker 
pictures were hidden by the brighter side ; 
the splendour and brilliancy of western 
chivalry was conjoined with colonial pro- 
sperity and found here the classical soil of 
its growth, notwithstanding infusions of 
foreign blood. The incessant struggle 
against the infidels was an anxiety never 
entirely overpowered by the inclination 
to pursue material interests through 
commercial intercourse ; it was an anxiety 
which produced the most complete military 
skill on the part of the knights, which 
made them perfect in the works of war 
and peace, and the determining element 
in the social and intellectual culture of the 
Middle Ages. The European chivalry of 
the crusading centuries never denied that 
it had originated on the plains of Syria. 
France was its mother country, and gradu- 
ally became- the great centre of the cru- 
sading movement, whence it derived its 
claim to lead civilisation. Through France 
it passed to the other countries of the West, 
especially to Germany, As its prosperity 
belongs to the East, so also does its 
degeneration, the outcome of contact with 
the excrescences of a colonial civilisation 
which was destined to clear the ground for 
other economic, constitutional, and social 
forms. 

The prosperity, however, of the crusad- 
ing states— the possibility of their main- 
- m , * taining a firm front against 

T Islam — was doomed to end 
K* a whenever the Seljuk power 
mg om s hould succeed in concentrating 
itself. Lack of cohesion among the Turks 
left the Christians in comparative security ; 
but their own lack of cohesion could not 
but bring disaster in the face of united 
effort. Feudalism and effective cohesion 
were incompatible ; and, practically speak- 
ing, the Latin kingdom was ultra- feudal. 


Moreover, it did not rest on the support 
of an organised Europe, but only on the 
casual impulse which drove kings, nobles, 
or knights individually to take the Cross. 
A wave of crusading sentiment might 
carry vast armies to the East. In the case 
of the First Crusade, only the magnitude 
of the wave had enabled the Crusaders 
to achieve their object. There was no 
other wave of the same magnitude, and 
in the intervals of subsidence the support 
given to the Eastern Christians was 
desultory. 

While Fulk of Anjou was king of 
Jerusalem (1131-1144), Imad ed-din Zenki 
of Mosul was concentrating the Syrian 
Turkish power in his own hands. The 
Latins were at odds with the Greek Empire. 
In 1144 Zenki captured Edena, and the 
conquest was confirmed in 1146 by his 
son and successor, Nur ed-din. The energy 
of the Pope, Eugenius III., and of Bernard 
of Clairvaux set in motion the Second 
Crusade, at the head of which Louis VII. 
of France and the German Conrad were 
induced to place themselves. But there 
was no combination. The Ger- 
man expedition was virtually 
the Second ruined before the French arrived. 
Crusade 


The Latin kingdom did not 
wish to bring down upon itself the 
whole force of the Seljuks, and its leaders 
deliberately misled their western ally into 
inevitable failure. The Second Crusade 
collapsed. Within the Latin kingdom 
political disintegration and personal demo- 
ralisation under the influence of Oriental 
conditions progressed together during the 
reign of Baldwin III., who was succeeded 
in 1162 by his brother, Amalric. 

The dissensions of the Fatimid rulers 
of Egypt caused one faction first to call 
in the aid of Nur ed-din’s general, Shirku, 
and then to quarrel with him and invite 
the aid of the Latin kingdom. The details 
of the contest need not detain us here. 
Military operations of varying success, 
coupled with a fast-and-loose diplomatic 
policy, ended in the ignominious with- 
drawal of Amalric, and the establishment 
of Shirku as Egyptian vizir. In 1169 he 
was followed by his nephew, Ayub Salah 
ed-din Yusuf, known as Saladin, who, 
having made himself master of Egypt, 
was enabled, by the death of Nur 1 
ed-din, to establish himself also as the 
lord of that potentate's dominions in 1183 . 
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SALADIN AND THE CRUSADES 

THE STRUGGLES FOR THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


TTHE kingdom of Jerusalem was now 
* thrown into dynastic confusion by the 
early death of King Amalric, who died on 
July nth, 1174, at the age of thirty-eight, 
and almost at the same moment as Nur 
ed-din. The change to life in a sub- 
tropical climate had not only weakened 
the moral resistance of the Europeans to 
the temptations of colonial culture, but 
had also produced physical degeneration. 
It is a remarkable fact that of the children 
born to the Frankish nobles in Palestine 
hardly one reached maturity ; the descen- 
dants of the Lorraine- Angevin dynasty 
all died in early youth. During the 
thirteenth century this fate precluded 
that dynastic consolidation which might 
have brought real leaders to the front. 

The want of such leaders was especially 
disastrous during the decade immediately 
preceding the fall of Jerusalem. Amalric's 
ieir, his son by Agnes of Edessa — he 
¥ married his second wife, Maria 

The Leprous ComnenE) j Q Il6? _ was B ald- 

Baldwin IV. win IV '’ , a man of hi 8 h 
capacity, but smitten with 

leprosy. He gained many successes, includ- 
ing a victory over the great Saladin, at Tell- 
iezer, on November 25th, 1177. But the 
increase of his malady, and the constant 
quarrels of the barons concerning the 
regency and the succession, counter- 
balanced any loss inflicted upon this power- 
ful foe. Of the candidates for the regency, 
an advisable choice seemed to be Count 
Raimond of Tripolis, a distinguished, 
though possibly over-cautious, character. 
He was opposed by Count Guy of Lusig- 
nan, who had married Sibylla in the spring 
of 1180. She was the widowed sister of 
the king, having lost her husband in 1177. 

After the death of Baldwin IV., in 1185, 
Sibylla’s little son, Baldwin V., died at the 
beginning of 1186. In the resulting out- 
break of intrigue the incompetent Guy of 
Lusignan succeeded in securing the crown 
against the admirable regent Raimond. 
In the spring of 1187 Saladin advanced 


upon the country with the united forces of 
Egypt and Syria. His invasion was facili- 
tated by the continuance of dissension 
between Raimond and Guy. Though the 
Franks were able to take the field against 
him with 20.000 men, the chivalry of the 

Sie e a nd kingdom, after displaying its old 
iege aa ^ raver y j was overwhelmed by 

Jerusalem the devastating blows of Saladin 
on July 3rd and 4th, 1187, m 
the battle of Hattin, to the west of Tiberias, 
a fierce conflict which continued for two 
days. Saladin was magnanimous enough 
to liberate, in June, 1188, King Guy and 
the other barons who had fallen into 
his hands, but in the meantime he had 
secured his mastery of the country. After 
Tiberias, he reduced Acre, Jaffa, Caesarea, 
and Sidon in J uly. with a number of 
fortresses and castles in the interior. 

In August he captured Beyrout ; in 
September, Ascalon, Gaza, and the towns 
between these places and the Holy City ; 
finally Jerusalem itself fell, after a fort- 
night’s siege, notwithstanding the lamenta- 
tions and prayers of the monks, priests, 
and nuns, who carried the Holy Cross in 
procession round the walls. Part of the 
inhabitants secured their freedom and a 
safe-conduct to the unconquered harbours 
at the price of a high poll-tax. 

Meanwhile, Mohammedanism celebrated 
its re-establishment in Jerusalem with 
great splendour. Only after some weeks 
did Saladin leave the city to resume in 
August the siege of Tyre, which had 
previously failed. Here he again en- 
countered a heroic defence by Conrad 
Where Montferrat, the second of 
c . * those brothers who had reached 
Holy Land immediately 
after the battle of Hattin. After 
months of fruitless endeavour, Saladin 
was forced to retire on January 1st, 
1188. An attack upon Tripolis in June 
proved equally unsuccessful. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in capturing Arka, Tor- 
tosa, Gibelet, Laodicea, and a number of 
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aern Syria, and reduced zealously continued the efforts of Gregory 

straits. At the end of to secure the co-operation of the western 

succumbed to repeated powers in a new Crusade. Circular letters 

mplar fortress of Safed were issued to every prince, and instruc- 

[anuarv 5th, 1189, Mont- lions for fasting and prayer to all the 

terwards, and Belfort clergy, while the people were exhorted to 

on April nth, 1190. purity and simplicity of life. Indulgences 

Tyre, and the Johannite and the postponement of creditors' claims 

were the only positions were offered to all who might take the 

ands of the Christians. cross ; all who remained at home, high and 

SALADIN, THE GREAT ? ,ElfE&!£Y OF THE RUSi DES pects of COlll- 
The rapid rise to power °f this great sultan was largely responsible nlpfp Qnrrpcc U 
for tbe Third Crusade being undertaken. With fierce determination ** 1 u 

he opposed the crusading forces, but five years of stubborn conflict Was SUl’ely this 
exhausted him, and he showed a readiness to make concessions. A ... x. • t_ J 
three years’ truce was agreed to, Jerusalem remaining with the infidels. w n l c li W a S 
From the drawing by Gustave I>or£ Dlanned in TT88 



might not be used as bases by the Germans ; 
and an Arab Christian afterwards wrote : 

Had not the gracious providence of God 
brought death upon the emperor at the 
moment when he was about to invade 
Syria, it would have been said of Syria 
and Egypt in later days that here the 
Mohammedans once ruled ! 

The German army followed the route of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and surmounted 
such difficulties as they encountered with 
greater ease than any preceding expedi- 
tion. Hungary and its king, Bela IIL, 
were overawed by the reputation of the 


Once again one of the greatest military 
and religious enterprises known to history, 
born amid tumultuous zeal and burning 
enthusiasm, died away within a few years, 
and the united western armament was 
eventually shattered by miserable brawls 
with friend and foe, utterly unworthy of 
the movement, though it must be said 
that the causes of failure to some extent 
lay deeper than in unfortunate events and 
the antagonism of the leaders. In particu- 
lar a calamity, which could not have been 
anticipated, brought to a miserable end 
the German Crusade, one of the best and 
most capable ex- 


peditions which 
mediaeval Germany 
ever sent forth. 

The numbers of the 
army were esti- 
mated at one 
hundred thousand 
men, including 
some fifty thousand 
knights. These 
figures were doubt- 
less subject to 
the usual exaggera- 
tion, as it is ex- 
pressly stated that 
the army was 
smaller than the 
German levy of 
1147, for the reason 
that unsuitable 
participants were 
excluded by a cen- 
sus (three silver 
marks), and none 
but well-equipped 
and experienced 
warriors, knights, 
and trained squires 
were admitted. 

This proud host 
was under the com- 
mand of the most 
experienced and 
successful general 
of the age, the 
admiration of East 
and West, the 
powerful emperor. 

Upon the approach 

of his army, Saladin England’s crusading king, richard cceur de lion 

himself razed the Filled with zeal for the recovery of Jerusalem from the infidels, Richard I., King: of England, 
walls of several sailed for the East in December, 1190, and fought heroically against the Christians’ enemies. 

in Palpc- was P resent at tlie capture of Acre, his military skill and prowess contributing: largely 
, . , , ** to the fall of that stronghold, and at Arsaf he overthrew the Saracens. He failed, however, 

tine, that they to reach Jerusalem, and eventually concluded a three years' truce with Saladin. 
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ISAAC, “EMPEROR OF CYPRUS," BEGGING FOR THE RELEASE OF HIS DAUGHTER 
An interesting episode in the Crusade of Richard Cceur de Lion is here illustrated. , Wrecked on the coast of CvDrus in 
a storm, some of the king’s followers were plundered and cast into prison by the natives, and Richard at Stoat 
measures to punish Isaac, who styled himself “Emperor of Cyprus." He captured the “ Emperor’s " diulhter 
who was greatly beloved by her father, and this soon had the effect of reducing Isaac to fiumbll submSsiom 

ao Frankish troops since the inarch of the their homeward voyage at the harbour of 

Zrusaders about a century earlier, in 1097. Korykos, that many bands separated from 

At length, after unspeakable sufferings, the main body and were destroyed by the 

he Crusaders were rewarded by the sight Saracens in the district of Aleppo and 

>f the Cilician plains, the foreground of that thousands were swept awav bv a 

>vria ; then the crowning misfortune came pestilence at Antioch. The majority of 
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emperor ; Servia and Wallachia offered 
homage and hospitality. In the Greek 
Empire the path was more difficult ; 
the dynast}/ of the Comneni had come to 
an end in 1185, and the old state of 
disruption had returned. Beyond the 
Balkans the German army met with 
doubtful friendship, which soon became 
treacherous opposition. Eventually, how- 
ever, the army succeeded in forcing a 
passage through Asia Minor and the 
Seljuk territory, an exploit performed by 


upon the completion of a day’s march. 
The aged emperor was carried from the 
waves of the mountain stream still living ; 
for a whole day the doctors strove to save 
his life, but in vain. He died on June 
10th, 1190, and with him died the spirit 
of the German Crusade. Contemporary 
chroniclers represent the crusading army 
as falling to pieces by a process of disin- 
tegration upon the death of Barbarossa. 
It is certain that after reaching Antioch, a 
number of the Crusaders embarked upon 
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THE CRUSADERS’ FEUDS: FIGHT BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH AT GIZOR 

The Crusade planned in 1188 began under the brightest auspices, and it seemed as if success would at last reward 
the enterprise of the Christian forces. But internal dissensions soon extinguished the enthusiasm. Differences 
arose between the followers of Philip II. Augustus of France and those of his opponent, Henry II. of England, and in 
the illustration we see the representatives of the two nations in open warfare. Inside the Castle of Gizor the French 
fortified themselves, and the English made a determined effort to capture the stronghold. A terrible struggle took 
place on the bridge, many of the English, who were eventually driven back, being precipitated into the river beneath. 
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himself strong enough to force the passes in Sicily during October and December, 
between the sea and the mountains on nqo, first with the native population and 
the road to Tyre ; he preferred to make then with the French knights, and had 
the passage by sea, a mode of trans- ended in serious friction between the 
port which necessarily limited the number leaders themselves. Richard had, in 
of troops conveyed. Eventually, after a consequence, repudiated his betrothal to 
lengthy stay in Tyre, Duke Frederic is said Alice, a sister of the King of France, and a 
to have reached Acre on October 7th further cause of dissension and deep mis- 
The End of no more than a thousand trust thus separated the two kings and 
the German men * Acre > saw the nations who were already upon bad terms. 

Crusade en( ^ of the German Crusade, Six precious months were wasted. At 
became the centre of those length, upon March 30th, 1191, the King of 
struggles in which the other western nations France started ; Richard delayed twelve 
took part during the Third Crusade, apart days longer, and was then driven by 
from the assistance rendered to King stress of weather to the island of Cyprus, 
Sancho of Portugal against the Arabs which fell into his hands from those 
m 1189 by numerous Crusaders from the of the usurper, the “ Emperor” Isaac 
coasts of the North Sea and from the Lower of the house of the Comneni, by a 
Rhine. We have already related that with remarkable conjunction of events. This 
the capital towns of North Syria, Tyre chance conquest of Cyprus was almost the 
• alone remained in the hands of the Franks, only permanent achievement of the Third 
and had survived two sieges by Saladin, Crusade. After the final loss of Syria, the 
owing to the energy of Conrad of Mont- island became a valuable outpost of 
ferrat, who had arrived from the west at western civilisation, and its close com- 
of the battle of Hattin. mercial relations with the eastern world 

The famous siege of Acre began at the secured its prosperity until the Ottoman 
end ot August, 1189, in the course of which conquest of 1571. Acre was captured in 
the whole remaining strength of Christian c spite of angry dissensions 

Sym and of the West was concentrated between the Christian leaders, 

abour this town. At the moment when by Immediately afterwards, Philip 

the besiegers began, operations Saladin found an excuse for returning 

appeared with a relieving force, and a to France. The fate of Jerusalem was thus 
titanic struggle began upon two fronts, in left in Richard’s hands ; and under con- 
the course of which the chivalry of the ditions which imperatively demanded 
Christian aimy displayed powers of statesmanship, he displayed nothing more 
heroism and endurance worthy of the than a reckless bravery and an audacious 
great memories of the First Crusade. The daring, with tales of which Mohammedan 
assailants were continually harassed both mothers used to terrify their children in 
by the garrison and by the relieving army ; later years. 

their position depended entirely upon the He further tarnished his knighthood 
maintenance of their communications with by his indiscretion in tearing the banner 
the sea, and marvellous bravery and of Duke Leopold of Austria from a tower 

mentoftlusdiffir!^? W accon }P 1 f h ' of Acre > and by his cold-blooded massacre 
ment ot tins difficult task. For nearlv two of q 000 of horn 


Titanic 

Struggle 
at Acre , 





HE CRUSADE 
id’s warrior king, 
rhom Richard was 
of a large ransom* 
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to confer knighthood upon Saladin’s 
nephew, afterwards the Sultan Al-Kamil. 
The wild project was even discussed at the 
end of 1191 of a marriage between Saladin's 
brother Aladil and Richard's sister Joanna. 

Saladin was exhausted by five years 
of fierce conflict ; he showed a readi- 
ness to make concessions, and would 
Jerusalem probably have gone so far as 
Left with the f CT ^ Jerusalem But 
Infidels the Arab chroniclers emphasise 
the difficulty of conducting 
negotiations with Richard : “ Whenever an 
agreement was arranged with the King of 
England, he immediately annulled it : he 
continually made changes in the terms 
of a convention or raised difficulties in the 
way : if he gave his word, he took it back 
again, and was ever the first to break the 
secrecy which he had required.” The end 
of all this purposeless struggle was a three 
years’ armistice, which began on Septem- 
ber 2nd; it secured the Christians in 
possession of the seaboard from Jaffa to 
Tyre, and gave them some fortresses in 
the interior. Jerusalem, however, was 
left in the hands of the infidels, and Chris- 
tians were allowed to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre only in small companies and 
unarmed ; since 1187 the Sepulchre had 
been guarded by Syrian priests, and 
Christian prisoners had performed their 
tasks around it under the lash of their 
tormentors. 

The kingdom was named “ Jerusalem ” 
as though in mockery ; and before return- 
ing home Richard of England was obliged, 
at the urgent wish of the barons, to grant 
the crown to Conrad of Montferrat, who 
was shortly afterwards — in April, 1192 — 
murdered by assassins. Conrad’s widow, 
Isabella, was ever ready for a • fresh 
marriage, and her inheritance now 
passed with her hand to Count Henry of 
Champagne, a nephew of the King of 
England. Richard had invested his fa- 
vourite, Guy, with the kingdom of Cyprus 
The Templars 2 ? April 5th, II92 ; the 
Expelled 1 em Plars, to whom the island 

from Cyprus had been originally entrusted, 
had been expelled b v a revolt . 
Thus began the Cypriot dynasty of Lusig- 
nan > which eventually renewed its claim 
upon Jerusalem, and in which that king- 
dom was ultimately merged. The great 
effort had failed. Europe had finally 
demonstrated its incapacity for corporate 
action. A so-called kingdom of Jerusalem 
survived, but its king did not reign 
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in the Holy City. From the Latin 
state itself religious fervour had perma- 
nently departed ; but another century 
was to elapse before the men of the West 
ceased to be stirred by the crusading 
spirit. After that it became a vague 
dream, which never materialised itself. 

But during the hundred years followftg 
the Third Crusade a number of expeditions 
were undertaken, insomuch that historians 
are not agreed as to which of them are 
entitled to the dignity of enumeration 
among the Crusades proper. One was 
organised by the German Emperor, Henry 
VI., before the twelfth century closed ; 
but he died without personally taking 
part in it, and it ended in disaster. The 
vigour and resolution of the great Pope 
Innocent III. brought together a great 
armament for the Fifth Crusade, when the 
new century began ; greed and Venetian 
diplomacy provided excuses for turning 
it into an attack on the Byzantine Empire 
instead of on the Turk, and its outcome 
was the temporary establishment of a 
Latin Empire at Constantinople. Other 
successful efforts followed, and at length, 
Crusades in I228 ’ the Emperor Frederic II. 
That undertook the long-promised 

Failed Sixth Crusade. Without a 

battle, he forced upon the Turks 
a treaty which surrendered Palestine 
once more to him as king of Jerusalem ; 
but he was obliged to crown himself with 
his own hands, because no ecclesiastic 
would perform the function on behalf of 
the excommunicate emperor, who re- 
turned to Europe to carry on his contest 
with the papacy. Jerusalem remained in 
Christian hands for only a brief period. 

In 1249, Saint Louis led a Crusade, on the 
hypothesis that the gpte of Palestine was 
in Egypt. Damietta was taken, but 
dissension and lack of discipline wrought 
the usual ruin. The Crusaders were trapped 
and overwhelmed ; Louis himself was 
taken prisoner, and was released only 
on the payment of a heavy ransom. Once 
more, in 1270, Louis led a Crusade, but 
died when the expedition had landed on 
the African coast. For a time the task 
was carried on by Prince Edward of 
England ; but his father’s death and his 
own accession to the English throne as 
Edward I. demanded his return to hi« 
kingdom, with nothing accomplished be- " 
•yond the capture of Nazareth. So ended 
the last serious attempt to recover the 
Holy Land for Christendom. 



ST. LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE, SEEKING REFUGE FROM THE SARACENS 
s- Falling: under the fascinating spell of the great crusading movement, Louis IX. of France, better known as St. Lotus, 
headed a Crusade in 1249 , making for Palestine by way of Egypt. Trapped and overwhelmed by the enemy, the King 
of France fell into the hands of the Saracens, who demanded a heavy ransom for his release. Undaunted, however, by his 
ill success on this occasion, he led another Crusade in 1270 , but died when the expedition had landed on the African coast. 
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THE PASSING OF THE CRUSADES 

AND THEIR LEGACY TO THE MILITARY ORDERS 


T^HE strife on the part of the Christians 
^ which had enfeebled their final powe;s 
of resistance had assumed enormous pro- 
portions in the last centuries. At Acre 
itself, in the year 1257, war broke out 
between the Genoese and Venetians, 
in which also the Pisans and 
e eavy ever-hostile Templars and 

•y** ° Hospitallers were involved, 
c enoese on s j^ e 0 f the Genoese 

and then on the side of the Venetians. 
For two years regular battles were fought 
about Acre and Tyre, which cost the lives 
of twenty thousand men, occasioned losses 
of ships and property, and devastated 
the town of Acre so that it was almost 
annihilated. This was the beginning of 
the war between the two naval powers 
which lasted about one hundred and 
twenty-five years. In the first period 
the Genoese avenged themselves for being 
driven out of Acre by expelling, in their 
turn, the Venetians and Latins from 
Constantinople, while later they almost 
entirely destroyed the power of their 
weaker opponents, the Pisans. 

Under such conditions affairs in the Holy 
Land were trending to a catastrophe. It 
seemed at first possible to ward off destruc- 
tion by the help of unexpected allies. Since 
the beginning of the century, when the 
Mongols under Genghis Khan had made 
inroads into Western Asia, the Christians 
had cast a hopeful look towards them 
as a result of the naturally hostile attitude 
which they had adopted against Islam. 
The Crusaders had already fallen under 
the influence of the mysterious legend 
Mongols of the Cllristian Prester John, 
Favour the wlw WaS to a PP ear with an 
Christians arm y from the far west to 
help the Crusaders. In time 
rumours of the friendly feelings entertained 
by the Mongols for the Christians grew 
in force. Like his brother and overlord 
Mangu, Hulagu, a grandson of Genghis 
Khan, who conquered Bagdad and des- 
troyed the Abbasid caliphate, was entirely 
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on the side of the Christians. His favourite 
wife was a Christian, and she was able to 
procure every advantage for her religion. 
Her son Abaka celebrated the Holy 
Communion with the Christians several 
times, and also again a few days before 
his death. His brother and successor, 
Tagudar Ogul, had been baptised as a 
child, a profession of faith which he 
afterwards most emphatically disavowed, 
for immediately on his succession to power 
he went over to Islam under the name 
of Ahmed-Sultan. 

The policy of the Ilkhans, which was 
friendly to the Christians, was again adopted 
by his nephew Argun, the eldest son of 
Abaka, who dethroned Ahmed after a short 
rule. From the days of the first Council 
of Lyons, 1245, until late in the fourteenth 
century their courts were open to am- 
bassadors of the Popes and of the western 
princes, particularly to Franciscan friars, 

Baptisms at wh £ e Ar # un = for his part, sent 
the Council ambassadors to Rome and 
ofLyons France - Thus the hopes that 
the Mongols would interfere in 
favour of the Syrian Christians against the 
power of Islam were justified, and the last 
council, held at Lyons in 1274, which con- 
sidered the affair of the Holy Land, was 
under the influence of the ambassadors of 
Abaka, who were present, and by then- 
own request received baptism. 

Unfortunately, however, this favourable 
attitude of the Ilkhans to Christianity 
subsided with the approaching decline 
of the empire. A defender of Islam 
appeared in the Sultan Rokn ed-din 
Bibars I. of Egypt, who resembled Saladin 
in his statesmanship and powers of organi- 
sation, and continued the religious war 
with, if possible, greater audacity and 
valour, certainly with more cunning, per- 
fidy, and cruelty. He resisted with such 
constant success the inroads of the Mongols 
in Syria, by which they had already con- 
quered Aleppo and Damascus, and pressed 
forward to Gaza, that the last hopes of the 
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THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN DEFENDING RHODES AGAINST THE TURKS 
Though the days of the Crusades had passed away, the spirit of that great movement remained, and showed itseli 
in the Brothers of St. John of the Hospital. On the south-west shores of Asia Minor they created, after 1806, a 
State of their own, of which the centre was Rhodes. That stronghold was subject to Ottoman attacks, and 
successfully resisted a great siege by the Turks from May till June, 1480; the knights surrendered only in 1522. 

Christians vanished. In the respites begun their retrogression to the west 

granted to him by the Mongols, Bibars and Cyprus. Before setting out, they 

proceeded with deliberate plans and aims, were hastily selling their goods or be- 

He led eight campaigns (1261-1274) against queathing them to the military orders, 

die Christians, during which Caesarea and and rescuing documents and title deeds. 

\rsuf in 1265, Safed in 1266, Jaffa and On May 23rd, 1285, the castle of Margate 

Belfort in 1268, and soon afterwards which belonged to the Hospitallers, and 

intioch, fell into his hands, and were on April 26th, 1289, Tripolis, which had 

:erribly devastated. In 1271, after he been weakened by civil strife, were both 

lad conquered a number of strong castles taken by the Egyptian who called him- 

belonging to the military orders, among self Malik el-Mansur. Now only Acre, 

:hem the celebrated Castle Kurd Athlith, Beirut, Haifa, Sidon, Tortosa, and 

lelonging to the Knights of the Tyre remained to the Christians, when 

Crder of St. John, the remainder of in April, 1291, KalamTs son, Malik:' el- 

:he Frankish possessions fell like ripe Aschraf Salah ed-din Khalil, advanced to 

ruit into the lap of his third successor, Acre with a powerful army. Once more 

Saif ed-din Kalaun. For some time marvellous deeds of bravery. were achieved 

previously the Christians, having fully under the influence of the old crusading 

■ealised the impending destruction, had spirit, till on May 18th an assault of 






extreme force led the infidels to their goal, wars of the Cross. The oecumenical 
Onlv a portion of the defenders escaped policy of the Church gives place to the 
by sea ; the majority of the inhabitants development of national stability and 
perished by the sword. territorial demarcation. While the hirst 

The last heroic, resistance of the Templars Crusade was distinguished by the efface- 
in their castle was ended, ten days after the ment of natural differences and the umfy- 
conquest of the town, by the undermining ing influence exercised on men s minds by 
of the walls, which in their fall engulfed the thought of the ruling Church, the later 
Christians and Mussulmans alike. That was Crusades became more and more the 
the end. The last Christian possessions enterprises of individual nations. More- 
were either forsaken during the succeeding over in the fourteenth century a Crusade 
weeks by the inhabitants or given up could no longer be regarded as an aim m 
after a short blockade. Thus the entire itself, but rather as a means of effecting 
work of the Crusades was annihilated. national and political designs and of 
Even with _the _cpmplete 'loss of expressing the adventurous spirit^ of ur- 

it occupied the thoughts leading part. 

hist°of * lC adventure S L the drawn the outposts of 

knights, and inspired the western^ civilisation, ^ the 

The fourteenth century Greece, the lords of the 

witnessed many a hope- Cypriote kingdom, and 

ful aspiration to organise also the noblest members 

armed Crusades, and still of the military orders ; 

more ambitious plans, only Genoa and Venice 

among which the hope maintained an interest 

of an alliance with the equally strong, even if 

Mongols, even if their essentially different in 

conversion to Chris- character, m the rela- 

tianity was no longer tions of the West with 

possible, played an im- Islam, 

portant part, while the vTC Wm$ Thus all the plans 

enemy who had first to y 3 BBI which had been con- 

be conquered — namely, trived for future Crusades 

the Ottoman Turks— in succession by Popes, 

came more and more into by a Roman emperor, by 

prominence. But as their catarina, queen of Cyprus able men of affairs such 

advance towards Europe This picture of Catarina comaro, Queen of as the noble Venetian 

diverted the struggle Kt $£ ot •«£S 2 lb& Marino Sanudo or by 

between West and East of Cyprus, James ii m and abdicated her deep thinkers such as me 

into another direction king£fom 111 favour of the Republic of Vemce. Frenchma n Pierre Dubois, 

and compelled the West to fall back on a served in. execution only the purpose of 
hardly maintained defensive position, so advancing the interests of the Venetian 
the spirit in which in the fourteenth Republic or of the French knighthood, 
century Crusades could be considered and They do not belong to the history of the 
planned was essentially transformed. Crusades in its proper sense if one looks 

The papacy, which, immediately before deeper than the name, 
and after the year 1291, under the un- Much more does the history of Frankish 
welcome influence of the embassies from Cyprus deserve to be treated as a sequel 
the East, had devised and set on foot to the Crusades. Its kings, sprung from 
ma iy a fruitless effort to avert the fate the house of Lusignan — though after 
of the kingdom which it had created, soon 1267 only in the female line, while on the 
after realised that it had for ever lost the male side they belonged to the Antioch- 
leading position which it had held when Tripolitan princely race of Bohemond, 
it had called into life and conducted the and in reality therefore to the house oi 





**- *! 


THE PASSING OF THE CRUSADES 


Poitou — had, on account of their manifold 
claims to the inheritance by marriage, 
worn the crown of Jerusalem or held the 
regency in Palestine during the greater part 
of the thirteenth century. When crown 
and country were ultimately lost, many 
valuables which lay hidden in the land 
were brought over to Cyprus. Even 
before this the island, by constant inter- 
course with the West and with the Frank- 
ish colonies, had been richly sown with 
the seeds of culture, which now, when 
Cyprus had become practically the frontier 
of Catholic Christianity, yielded an abun- 
dant harvest. 

Commercial towns, like the settlements 
of the military orders, found in Cyprus a 
new home. Famagusta became a second 
Acre. There, thanks to a vigorous infer- 


tile destruction of the Syrian empire, 
made its influence felt here also. Genoa 
took possession of Famagusta in 1373, 
and her monopoly of the commerce of 
this great harbour crippled the industrial 
strength of the island, while the strife 
which resulted, continuing almost a 
century, was fatal to the political power of 
Cyprus. Her last king, James II. (1460- 
1473), by his marriage with Catarina 
Cornaro sought the protection of the 
Venetian Republic. Under its rule the 
power of Cyprus revived until August 1st, 
1571, when, after an eleven months’ siege, 
it fell into the hands of the Ottoman like 
the whole inheritance of the Crusades, 
The fate of Armenia was accomplished 
much earlier. In the second century of the 
Crusades the small Cilician state bad 


VENICE DOING HOMAGE TO CATARINA CORNARO, QUEEN OF CYPRUS 
After the painting by Makart in the National Gallery of Berlin 

course carried on through the Syrian become, like Cyprus, a kind of offs 
Christians, the papal prohibition of com- the crusading movement, although 
merce, issued after the fall of Acre in the served its national individuality ; 
west but by no means inviolably kept, proud traditions of its arms and re 
remained ineffectual, and the riches of the After the fall of Acre the liar 
soil, increased by considerable agricultural Lajazzo — now Ajas, opposite 
industry and by an almost tropical climate, drette — became for a long time e 
resulted in a very high level of cultivation, Famagusta as a centre of e: 
which almost exceeded that of the Syrians, between the East and the West, 
Powerful rulers such as Hugo IV. (1324- because intercourse with the Ori< 
1359) who helped the Hospitallers to win unresisted there, and the province 
Smyrna, and Peter I. (1359-1369), who Mongols on the frontiers of Weste 
summoned an actual Crusade and from touched the shores of the Medite 
his own resources could provide means at this spot, so’ that Lajazzo 
» for a temporary conquest of Alexandria the western entrance of an empire 
in 1365, maintained the small state at the extended over a greater part 
height of its power. Decay approached world. Meantime the enmity 
first when the quarrel of the great mari- Ukhans, who at first had been £ 
time republics, which had already caused the Ottomans, and especially 
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Mamelukes, quickly annihilated the mili- consolidation and more modern organisa- 
tary power of this small state which had tion, and which included the chief posses- 
originally been so great. As early as 1347 sions of the orders, was constrained to 
Lajazzo, which had already been plun- feel their mere existence as a thorn in 
dered and laid waste more than once, fell its own flesh, and made strenuous efforts 
a prey to the Egyptians, and the rest of to extirpate this “ imperium in imperio.” 
the empire succumbed finally to an attack The annual revenues of the orders, if 
of the Mamelukes. The last ruler of a calculated according to present value, 
collateral branch of the Cyprian would amount to fifty million francs, while 
A Prince L lls jg nanSi Leo VI., who had the French crown demesnes at that time 
Without a esca p ec | f rom captivity in Cairo, did not bring in more than two million. 
Country jj ve( j t qj ^3 in Paris as a prince Philip IV. availed himself of the feebleness 
without a country, having assumed the of Pope Clement V. and the widespread 
extraordinary title King of Madrid. belief in the heresy of the Templars, 

It was reserved for the orders of knight- which was strengthened by their lame 
hood to carry on the traditions of the defence in the course of the papal lawsuit 
Crusades up to the threshold of modern which was carried on from 1307 to 1314 
times; or, rather, if one disregards the with all the devices and horrors of the 
numerous imitations of the three great Inquisition, and the abolition of the order 
orders, especially in the west, this honour was proclaimed on March 22nd, 1312. 
was reserved to the only one of them which The burning of the Grand Master, J ames de 
was able to continue its existence as a Molay, at Paris formed the.end. The lands 
kind of civil organisation. By reason of belonging to the order in France and in 
their rich possessions in Syria the orders some other states which followed Philip’s 
assumed supreme civil authority, especially example fell for the most part to the crown, 
the Order of St. John, which already The Hospitallers took possession of the 
exercised such rights in an almost un- remaining part of the property of the 
limited measure on its chief castle, Margot, Templars, and to them also 

in North Syria. The activity of the Teu- „ ? ° f e . was transferred everything 
tonic Order — whose chief castle was chides * w ^ c k h- a d escaped the funeral- 
Montfort, near Acre — on Syrian ground rttSa es pile, the prison, or the cloister, 
had always been much more moderate; Thus the “Brothers of St. John of the 
however, long before the loss of the Holy Hospital ” remained sole heirs of the 
Land events had occurred which separated Crusades. Although they resembled the 
the fate of the order from that of Palestine, Templars in luxury and selfishness, and 

but made it appear the true heir of the had by their constant and often bloody 

crusading spirit and of the culture de- strife assisted in the downfall of the Syrian 

veioped by the crusading movement. state, yet they showed at the beginning of 

On the other hand, the Order of Templars the fourteenth century such great martial 

did not long survive the loss of Syria, zeal against the Mamelukes, Seljuks and 
Its capital was fixed till August 14th, Ottomans that they escaped the danger of 

1291, at “ The Pilgrim Castle,” Athlith, succumbing to the fate of the Templars, 

south of Haifa; and at Limasol, on the On the south-west shores of Asia Minor, 

island of Cyprus, for two decades after the principally on the islands off the coast, 

fall of Acre. From here the order made they created, after 1306, a state of their 

several attacks on the infidels. But its own, of which the centre, after 1310, was 
central stronghold lay in the west ; here its Rhodes. Here, like the Frankish- Italian 
Power and ^^bers, 20,000 in number, provinces, they formed on the soil of 
Wealth of living in the 10,000 “ Manors ” ancient Hellas and the Cyclades a strong 

the Templars of the or< * er > lec * the existence outpost of Christendom against the ever- 

of an all-powerful nobility, threatening Ottoman force. They out- 
exceedingly wealthy in estates and trea- lived the" fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
sures, but hated by clergy and laity victoriously resisted the celebrated siege 
alike on account of their arrogance and of Rhodes by the Turks from May till June, 
encroachments. With the disappearance 1480, and surrendered to them only on 

of greater projects in the East their zeal December 21st, 1522. After this, in 1527, 

for power made itself of necessity felt in they emigrated to Malta, whence they 

the west. A state in embryo, like France, continued the fight against the infidels, 

which was advancing towards greater in a less extensive way, for centuries. 
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WHY THE CRUSADES FAILED 

EUROPE’S GREAT DEBT TO THE HOLY WARS 


THE task of the Crusades remains un- 
* accomplished to the present day ; any 
modern attempt would from similar reasons 
be as ineffectual. The plan of the united 
countries of Europe, which Pierre Dubois, 
a bold innovator and clever thinker, whose 
flight of ideas was far ahead of the political 
line of thought of his time, called into 
existence for the deliverance cf Jerusalem 
did not come any nearer realisation than 
those of former times ; and although it 
would be easy at- the present time to take 
the birthplace of Christianity from the 
hands of the Turks, the mutual jealousy 
of the western states would make it diffi- 
cult to establish a vigorous state there. 

Men have puzzled and striven over the 
reasons why the Crusades failed, without 
earnestly considering if their aim could 
be achieved at the present time. But the 
difficulties with which a modern Christian 
state of Jerusalem would find itself 
confronted were present to 
a greater degree during those 
centuries. Men confine them- 
selves to superficialities when 
they place the moral responsibility for 
the downfall of Christian Syria upon the 
strife between papacy and empire, between 
Greeks and Latins, Normans and Proven- 
cals, French and English, between the 
individual crusading states, Templars and 
Hospitallers, Genoese, and Venetians, or 
when they impute the whole blame to the 
selfishness and immorality of the Franks, 
and to their cynicism and lack of dis- 
cipline. All these were facts which accom- 
panied or resulted from the Crusades, and 
which could not be separated from the 
plan or accomplishment of the enterprise, 
just like the secularisation of the Holy 
Wars and their issues. 

It is just as superficial to argue that on 
account of the tremendous number of men 
sacrificed in the Crusades no permanent 
occupation of Syria from the West could 
take place. The solution of the problem is 
rather to be sought in the rivalry between 


the lofty religious ideals and enthusiasm 
of the West and the trivial interests of the 
Syrian miniature states. J ust as the ardent 
religious emotions of the Crusaders them- 
selves were often transformed in the Syrian 
harbours to worldly ambitions and sordid 
desires, so the crusading fever 
was ultimately extinguished 
among the dwellers in Pales- 
tine, to whom, as they enjoyed 
the wealth and luxury of a colonial culture, 
it seemed futile to undermine the founda- 
tion of this culture by continual strife and 
bloodshed with their nearest neighbours. 

How thoroughly Frankish and Moslem 
ideas were fused in Syria is shown even in 
the twelfth-century records of the Arabs, 
whose higher culture quickened their 
insight for such things — e.g the instruc- 
tive memoirs of the Emir of Schaisar, 
Usama ibn-Mumkidh. In the thirteenth 
century also we find further proof in the 
works of such Christian writers as James 
de Vitry, William of Tripolis, Ricoldo da 
Monte Croce, and several others, who 
make more direct allusions to the relations 
with Islam. In daily life, however, these 
relations are more distinctly marked than 
in literary productions, which are always 
somewhat restricted to the official view 
of things. That might be said to be true 
of the narrow sphere in which people 
lived. Moreover, the hope, which was 
embodied in the great idea of the Crusades, 
of expanding the narrow boundaries and 
developing a fuller, freer life had vanished 
within a few decades, perhaps with the 
appearance of Genghis ; and two genera- 
. , tions after Bohemond and 

s am s Godfrey restrictions were still 
.-- further increased through the 
ower growing military and political 
consolidation of Islam. 

Thus the warlike spirit, which had always 
been highly valued and cherished, together 
with chivalry and knighthood, were fet- 
tered in their powers of action, and even 
if these had become free they could not 
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the bearers and preservers of such tradi- 
tions— the papacy and the empire— there 
was wanting every effective inducement, 

if not for the comprehension, at least for 

naturally the accomplishment of such great general 
tasks. 

I he Cnrades exemplify the unfailing 
characteristic of medieval Europe; 
there were no combined political or 
military enterprises which were planned 
the first on a large scale, or which produced any 
the lasting results. Such results were, as 
it were, only in passing, in the achieve- 
ments of lucky adventurers, won half 
by good fortune. The seizure of Italian 
territory by the Normans and their 
conquest of England form an example. 
On the other hand, the German emperors, 
even under favourable circumstances and 
by the expenditure of great forces, were as 
From the Second Crusade onwards — the little able to cope with Italy as with the 

first expedition had achieved some results, internal problems of their own nation, 

although not proportionate to the effort The fate of the Crusades was that of 

expended — all the Holy Wars were nothing the imperial expeditions to Rome ; the 

but great tragi- comedies, played on the plan on which they were based belonged 

stage of universal history. But the noblest to the recognised horizon of the Orbis 

emotions of the soul of the medieval age, Romanus , of the universal state, while, on 

the utmost exertions of its energy and of its f the other hand, the means 

heroism, the radiant glories of chivalry, CrlJsades on which they depended for 
and the bright religious enthusiasm were Exolaiftea success belonged to a very 
nothing but brilliant fireworks, useless for much narrower conception, 

the desired end. The time was not yet The reason for the failure of the Crusades 
ripe for the solution of such problems. is expressed in these words. A project. 

But here is the essential point : that age which pre-supposed the idea of a world 
was indeed capable of great aims and of state, and which could be carried out only 
inspired feelings, of heroic deeds also, if by an absolute military monarchy, men 
feelings and aims were enough to achieve wished to accomplish by means of an 
these. And the equality of the masses, organisation which had dismembered the 


have succeeded here, where combination 
and unity were all-important, owing to 
the tendency of the mediaeval world 
towards dismemberment. While at home 
the feudal system had arisen ] 
from the existing social and economic con- 
ditions, it was established abroad on a soil 
totally unsuited to it with such an exact- 
™ ness and completeness that 

The Holy Wars ^ wea k enec i the central 

~ i. power as soon as 
Tragi-Comedies stron g impulses of 

movement had somewhat relaxed. Thanks, 
not to the exertions of the West, but to 
the weakness of the East, this moribund 
condition lasted a whole century. For 
lasting services either in war or to the state, 
it showed itself unfit, and the efforts of 
the West to help its more and more 
endangered outposts came to naught. 


WHY THE CRUSADES FAILED 


soldiers to acquire landed possessions ; 
that is, he put a bar to the decay of mili- 
tary monarchy in great and small fiefs. 
Thus the powerful kingdom of the Atabegs 
was created, and only its re-dismember- 
ment under Saladin’s successors, the 
Ayubites, gave to the moderate momentary 
success of the Third Crusade an influence 
which lasted for another century. When 
an irresistible opponent to the Christians of 
Syria arose in the Mameluke state, then 
their end had indeed come. Unity was 
arrayed against disintegration, the state 
against the nobility. The work of the 
first Crusades was shattered through this 
contrast of the opposing outer forces, just 
as through the contrast of opposing cul- 
tures political and moral decay set in. 
That which remained over from the ferment 
of this period was the sole, but still a most 
important, contribution of the Crusades to 
the welfare of mankind. 

In the domain of everyday and domestic 
life lie the most important points of contact 
of the two spheres of civilisation, hitherto 
sharply divided, which by means of the 
Crusades have had a beneficial influence 
t , on the West. But here it is 
~ ..... necessary to make a hmita- 

Contnbuhon tion> The diffusion of Moslem, 

° an ln above all of Arabic, culture in 
European life has been produced by con- 
tact in other spheres than that of the 
Syrian coast-line, and has been there able 
to work more quietly, but more contin- 
uously, and therefore perhaps more per- 
manently. 

The role of mediation on the part of the 
Byzantine Empire has been already indi- 
cated, but quite apart from this, the 
Norman kingdom of Lower Italy — estab- 
lished on a Saracen basis, with the state 
of Frederic II. immediately succeeding it 
on the one hand, the Iberian Peninsula, 
with its interpretation of Arabic and 
Christian Roman ideas, extending over 
nearly 800 years, on the other — had even 
before the Crusades produced a mixed 
civilisation, which was continued to a 
certain extent for some time after their 
decay. Whether the Arabic civilising 
influence perceptible in the West came in 
any individual instance through Spain, 
Italy, Byzantium, or Syria, it is extremely 
difficult to prove, and in the review of the 
Oriental sources of our mediaeval civilisa- 
tion special care is therefore required on 
this very point of evidence of origin. In 
doubtful cases the Crusades have the pre- 


sumption in their favour, because the 
points of contact were everywhere else 
very limited, and in any extension beyond 
these bounds could sliow but a limited 
effect — while the “Orient” of the Cru- 
sades for practically two centuries had 
exercised an almost unbounded influence 
over the West. Within these limitations, 
* „ . the European languages 

. u , themselves show, by the 

in Modem T , y J . ' - 

T ^ unusual abundance of 

Languages ]oan „ wor( ^ what 

a mass of culture the West has received 
in these centuries from the Mohammedans. 
Only to mention a few, the words cotton, 
muslin, damask, baldachin (canopy), 
sofa, mattress, alcove, carafe (decanter), 
bazaar, barracks, magazine, arsenal, 
admiral, amulet, elixir, douane (customs), 
tariff, zechin, are cases of such Arabic 
loan-words. In the Romance languages 
they are particularly conspicuous. 

To give another illustration, the Cru- 
sades have brought over to the West a 
knowledge of the Eastern animal world, 
and still more of many cultivated plants. 
The cultivation of the sugar cane, together 
with its name, and that of syrup, became 
known to the majority of Crusaders 
only on Syrian soil. And from the same 
source come the sesame lily, the carob 
tree ( Johannis brotbaum ), and saffron. 
Pistachio nuts and lemons still bear their 
Arabic names. Apricots were for a long 
time called “ Plums of Damascus ” ; 
damsons are Damascenes ; the little 
shallot onion is really the “ ascalonette,” 
the onion of Ascalon. And in the water- 
melon (Citmllus vulgaris ; also called 
“ Arbuse ”), used to-day in Europe as an 
article of common food, came to Europe, 
if not from Syria, at all events through the 
Crusades ; the Arabic name “ pasteque ” 
has reached France, the Greek name 
“ anguria ” is used in Italy. 

Of plants which are of industrial im- 
portance, cotton, the name of which is in 
French “ coton,” in German 
ti L f St S u kattun,” has an Arabic origin. 


+k e * to It first came into more exten- 

1 e ss sive use in Europe through 
Syrian commerce, and brought with it the 
Arabic invention of cotton paper, in place 
of the less convenient parchment. Of 
other clothing materials, atlas (satin) and 
samite (velvet) bear at least Byzantine 
names, brought over with the objects 
themselves at the time of the Crusades. 
We learned then for the first time to 
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value and imitate the arts of carpet- 
weaving and embroidery. A knowledge 
of dyes and of dyeing materials came 
mostly from the East. Crimson and lilac 
are Arabic terms, as also azure and other 
shades of colour used in the escutcheons 
of the Crusaders. Very extensive were the 
changes in costume and clothing, the result 
of trade intercourse, and the 
The East as necess jty of adaptation to other 

w climatic conditions. To con- 
° the €St fine oneself to philology, came- 
lot, kaftan, burnous, even the old Bavarian 
“ joppe,” are Arabic words and objects. 

Besides many a new weapon and war- 
like ornament (target, chainmail, bow) 
we have also to thank the more luxurious 
East for the name and use of the slipper 
(pantoffel, pantoufle). From the East 
and Byzantium came, during the age of 
the Crusades, elegant fashions for ladies, 
objects for toilet use, and means for beau- 
tifying, such as rouge. Glass mirrors, 
instead of polished metal plates, Were first 
known and valued in the East, and the 
use of vapour baths was first introduced 
from there. Such a striking innovation as 
the revived fashion of wearing the beard is 
the result of contact with the bearded sons 
of Mahomet, It was principally the 
sphere of luxury in which the closer inter- 
course with the East, and the increasing 
participation in its wealth, had permanent 
effect. A complete change in domestic 
and social life passed over the nobility 
and clergy, to be taken up soon afterwards 
by the most successful members of the new 
moneyed class — the citizens of the town. 

Mention must also be made of the 
technical and industrial inventions which 
the youthful civilisation of Europe derived 
from old Asia, of the already mentioned 
changes in weapons of attack and defence, 
and with them of tactics, and of the 
enormous acquisitions to architecture, of 
plainer ecclesiastical buildings and more 
ambitious civil monuments. If we pass 

Effects ^ ro ? n sucix £ reater changes, 
of Eastern w ^ c .^ not merely mark 
Luxurv turning-points in the history 
of art, to the trivial and 
external, we shall hardly recognise customs 
which are everywhere in use to-day, such 
as the lighting of houses to express public 
joy, as borrowed from the Saracens, which 
they^ undoubtedly are. Ecclesiastical 
life, itself bears witness to such enrich- 
ment from the East ; the common use 
of the rose wreath in the thirteenth and 


fifteenth centuries originates in an Oriental 
custom. Oriental myths found their way 
into literature, as in the “ Squieres Tale ” 
of Chaucer., 

The two crusading centuries coincide 
with the period in which the papacy, 
although often violently opposed, still, 
judged by the claims of the Gregorian 
system, in the main victorious, stands at 
the head of the western world. The 
Church of Rome as leader of the Holy 
Wars had at this time reached the summit 
of her power and of her universal supre- 
macy, and while she subjected the minds 
of men to herself, she exercised at the 
same time an influence in temporal 
matters never seen before or since ; the 
levying of the Crusade tithes is a very 
palpable proof of this influence. 

Meanwhile, we have already seen, in our 
first review of the impressions made by the 
Crusaders on the West, why a secularist 
reaction of necessity immediately followed 
the overstraining of the Church's share 
in the Crusade idea. That lay primarily 
in the inner nature of things, in the 
necessity of moving purely worldly forces 
for the attainment of a sacred 

ncnta a i m> The rest — also already 

Myths m - - 

Literature 


¥ : estimated — was the result of 

i era ure c j oser con tact with Islam and 

its confessors. In the twelfth century this 
contact had already been sufficiently close, 
as long as the forces on both sides were 
equally balanced. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury there resulted from it the permanent 
influence of a superior culture which had 
demonstrated its efficiency by political 
success. 

It finally came to this, that a mis- 
sionary like Ricoldo da Monte Croce 
held up the Mohammedans to his own 
fellow-Christians as models worthy of 
imitation with respect to moral serious- 
ness and austerity of manners, religious 
faith, zeal for knowledge, sociability 
with strangers, and harmony among 
themselves ; and so there remained .but 
little of the zeal for warfare which w r as 
characteristic of the preaching of the 
crusading period. 

Moreover, the accompanying alienation 
from a system which has made every 
spiritual emotion subject to the ecclesias- 
tical * conception, produced out of thf 
gloomy fanaticism of the ascetic the spirit 
of a healthy secularism, which re-awakened 
or re-created chivalry, homage to women, 
joy of life, and love of song. Quite in the 
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midst of a movement which the Church 
had created. out of the spirit of religious 
repression, renunciation of the world, and 
the exercise of penance, there were forced 
on the minds of the Crusaders, through 
the mere extension of their intellectual 
horizon, the hitherto unsuspected great- 
ness, wealth, and beauty of the wide world. 

Half-way in this development from 
the self-tormenting renunciation of the 
world to the most decided acceptance 
of it there stands the spirit of chivalry 
born of the union of inspired ecstasy with 
the new secularism, a peculiar blending of 
fanatical devotion, of enthusiastic bravery, 
and of passionate love — all features which 
can be traced directly to the influences 
and impressions of the Crusades — to their 
ecclesiastical guiding ideas, as well as to 
their Virgin worship, a blending of en- 
thusiasm and refined sensuousness, to the 
love of battle with its growing worldly 
impulses, and, not least, to the vision of a 
strange world of wonders. 

On the soil of the Crusades chivalry 
became the formative influence of the 
later centuries of the Middle Ages. It 

Fnults of crea ^ e< ^ a whole system of social 
r«a s o regulations, of courtly customs, 

Chivalry S anc * °* re ^ ne ^ culture, in the 
centre of which stand, along- 
side the tournament, the love of 
romancing, and a hitherto unknown 
graceful homage to women. Not by chance 
is the first troubadour, Count William of 
Poitou, also the first Crusader poet who is 
known by name to us ; the age has 
dawned when the theme of chivalric love 
rules the poetry of Provence as well as 
that of Germany, and, like the “ Minne- 
lied,” the popular and court epic shows 
at every step traces of the East. But in 
this new social edifice which the Crusades 
erected as the consummation of mediaeval 
culture there came forth unmistakably 
the special tendency of this period of 
perfection and transition to destroy its 
own creations. With unexpected rapidity 
the beautiful world of tournaments and 
love and song sank into decay. 

It would lead us too far to examine 
in detail the causes of its decay; there 
can, however, be no doubt of this, that 
the keen morning air, descending from 
the fields of action of the Crusades, blew 
so cuttingly on the dreamland of the 
Middle Ages, with its chivalric ideas, 
that it faded away and vanished for ever. 
New and far more permanent conditions 


of life in the Western world were created 
by the economic movement of the 
Crusades, which in its course elevated 
the hitherto lower ranks of labour, trade 
and commerce — in short, the middle 
class. When Europe entered on the 
Crusades, she stood for the greater part 
still in the agricultural stage, in that of 
4 A f the so-called natural economy. 

Limited ° se P ara * e Self-Suffldng 

Culture social units, devoting them- 
selves to the production of all 
the necessities of life, without desire for 
interchange with other communities. In 
this primitive condition, which does not 
recognise labour and trade as distinct 
callings, and which had hardly need of 
commerce, the possession of land was the 
only source of power; its favoured pos- 
sessors, the nobility and clergy, were the 
only cultured classes, and feudalism was 
the most suitable, if not the only possible 
form of government. This form of govern- 
ment was indeed brought from Syria, 
but the state which had been erected 
there on quite other foundations of a 
richer culture had also necessarily to 
fall to ruin. So much the more did the 
economic forms which we meet with on 
this old field of civilisation take root and 
thrive. Remains of the old financial 
system had been everywhere preserved 
in the West together with the original 
forms of barbaric culture, and the transi- 
tion from the lower to the higher economic 
stage would have been also completed in 
the course of inner European development. 

In Italy, the country most nearly 
affected, which had, even before the 
Crusades proper, experienced the blessing 
of international intercourse, this new spirit 
was first awakened, nourished from those 
springs which flowed towards it through.the 
activity of the Syrian ports ; Venice and 
Genoa, into whose lands Eastern trade, 
after driving back much Italian, French, 
and Spanish competition, gradually 
D gathered itself, were the first to 

* feel it, and soon became its 
D pioneers across the as yet mhos- 

ays pitable Alpine passes, into the 
land of the Germanic barbarians. Then 
dawned the golden days of Augsburg, 
Niirnberg, Bourges, and Liibeck ; the 
golden age of Upper German trade pre- 
supposes the changed routes of the Crusade, 
period, just as Crusaders showed the way 
to Flemish and Hanseatic navigation. 

Clemens Klein 
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THE PORT OF BYZANTIUM IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 

From the original drawing by W. E, Wigfull 





COMMERCIAL RIVALRY in the LEVANT 

THE EFFECT OF THE CRUSADES ON COMMERCE 


to say, during the first half of the seventh 
century — the trade of the Mediterranean 
region still continued in the hands of 
the Eastern Romans. The Balkan penin- 
sula as far north as the Danube, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, the northern coast 
of Africa to Mauretania, parts 

Commerce a lar S e P ortlon of S P aln > were 
commerce ^ under the dominion of the 

Byzantine Empire. Trade, both foreign 

and domestic, was carried on by Greeks, 

Syrians, and Jews. Constantinople and 

Alexandria were the two great centres 

of commerce, although the cities of Syria, 

Asia Minor, Thessalonica, and Carthage 

continued to maintain a commercial 

activity that had been carried on from the 

earliest times. 

Merchandise from India and China was 
brought to Byzantium via the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, and various overland 
routes that passed through the interior 
of Asia. Byzantium was thus a centre of 
the carrying trade between east and west, 
the possession of which has ever been 
a token of control of the world's traffic. 
Another branch of Byzantine commerce 
was the domestic industry of silk- weaving. 
The Byzantine gold coinage, the gold 
“ solidus" of Constantine — worth about 
twelve shillings and sixpence, in later 
times called the “ byzantine,” or 
bezant — became almost a universal stan- 
dard of value ; . even Byzantine silver 
currency was accepted by foreign mer- 
chants so long as it maintained its face 
value. The commercial supremacy of 
the Eastern Romans passed away with 
the Arab conquests. Egypt and Syria, 
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CINCE the beginnings of authentic his- 
^ tory, since the times of the Phoenicians, 
Hellenes, Carthaginians and Italians, the 
Mediterranean Sea has been the scene 
of intercourse between races and of 
commercial activity more important and 
far-reaching in their effects than — at 
least in ancient times — have been wit- 
nessed by any other portion of the earth. 
Finally, the Romans united all the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean coast under 
their dominion ; and when the economic 
and political downfall of the western 
empire took place, together with the 
development of a new Europe as a result 
of the migration of nations, the eastern 
empire still remained firm, maintaining 
both its dependencies and its civilisation, 
WV th anc * renounce d neither its 
„ * ere ® commercial nor, theoretic- 
o am me ans political supremacy 

Conquered ^ ^ who]e M ^ diterra J . 

neaii region. During the seventh century 
Mohammedanism forced its victorious 
way to the Mediterranean, and within a 
surprisingly short time gained dominion 
over the half of its coasts. 

Thus three great spheres, of civilisation 
came into contact on the shores of the 
sea which washes three continents : the 
Western Christian, or Latin, the Eastern 
Christian, or Byzantine, and the Moham- 
medan. Consequently a struggle for polit- 
ical and economic supremacy between the 
three great spheres of civilisation followed 
as a historical necessity. The victory 
was won by the Western Europeans, 
who of all competitors had the poorest 
outlook at the beginning of the contest. 
Before the Arabian conquests — that is 
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commercially the most active of ail the 
Byzantine provinces, were the first to 
fall into the power of the . caliphate ; 
the coast lands of Northern Africa followed 
somewhat later — Carthage, rebuilt by 
the Romans, being again destroyed, and 
Tunis taking its place— and the more 
important islands of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. In the year 827 the 
Blows to Saracens occupied Sicily and 
tKe Roman Southern Italy, and this also 
Empire was at the CO st of the Roman 
Empire. It is true that the attacks of 
the Arabs upon Constantinople were met 
by a stout resistance on the part of the 
Byzantines ; the capital and the continued 
control of the Mediterranean trade were 
rescued by the use of Greek fire ; but 
the empire, hard pressed by Slavs and 
Bulgarians, and at the same time con- 
stantly diminishing in extent in Europe 
as well as in Asia, lost its position as 
the leading power of the world during 
this period of uninterrupted affliction 
and embarrassment. 

The caliphate, however, which first had 
to carry on devastating wars against united 
Europe in arms and later became organised 
as a power, did not gain the supremacy 
which Byzantium lost, for the new Euro* 
pean nations gradually absorbed eastern 
wealth and power. Since the ninth century 
there had been an increasing number of 
foreign commercial depots in Constanti- 
nople and settlements of merchants, at- 
tracted or kept by the trade of the Golden 
Horn. As the Byzantines no longer 
journeyed to foreign lands the foreigners 
came to them. The active trade of Con- 
stantinople became a passive one ; its 
entire life was derived from foreigners. 

There was even a Mohammedan immigra- 
tion to Byzantium, where finally a mosque 
was built for them ; here, as in Alexan- 
dria and in Antioch, the spirit of trade was 
more powerful than religious differences. 
The Red Sea having lost its importance 
. for the Indian trade, to which 
Commercial poking' U p 0 f the old canal 

f oute of Rameses may have in part 
to India corl tributed, the most import- 
ant commercial route from India to the 
west was by the Persian Gu f and over- 
land through the domains of the caliphate ; 
even the Central Asian commercial routes 
passed through Mohammedan territory 
before they reached their goal at the 
Caspian and Black Seas. Since Con- 
stantinople was now the .centre for traffic 


in the spices and other merchandise of 
South-eastern Asia, the peoples of Western 
Europe were compelled to journey thither, 
for they did not care to dispense with 
these products, and at that time trade 
with the Levant could be more conveni- 
ently carried on through Constantinople 
than by any other route. 

Thus a period of maritime and commer- 
cial expansion dawned for the peoples of 
Europe when Byzantium lost its former 
spirit of enterprise under the pressure of 
unfavourable circumstances. The ten- 
dency of this earliest commercial develop- 
ment of the young nations of Western 
Europe was towards the east — the same 
direction as that taken by the colonising 
expeditions of the Teutonic race from 
the time of the Carlovingian dynasty. 

The first cities to enter into trade 
with the Eastern Roman seaports were the 
Italian towns which at least nominally 
recognised the sovereignty of the Byzan- 
tine emperor. Indeed, almost all com- 
munities that were neither under the rule 
of the Lombards nor of the Saracens stood 
in a like relation of partial dependence to 
the Eastern Roman Empire. 
WKcn Pisa jg eS j < j^ s g ar p Brindisi, Taranto, 

. Salermo, Naples, and Gaeta, 

m Power Amalfi and Venice belonged 

especially to this class. Amalfi, which at 
least as early as the tenth century main- 
tained relations with the Mohammedan 
countries of the East, with Egypt arid Syria, 
imported Greek wares, and was even 
able to maintain its economic position 
after its conquest in 1073 by the Normans 
under Robert Guiscard, the sworn enemy , 
of the Byzantines. Its fall as a commer- 
cial power was brought about by the 
rivalry of Pisa, which in 1135-1137 attacked 
and conquered it. 

More fortunate than Amalfi, Venice 
soon rose to the position of mistress of 
Mediterranean commerce. The city on 
the lagoons also recognised the suzerainty 
of the Eastern emperor, and consequently 
obtained for her citizens the right to 
settle in Constantinople. In spite of 
religious differences, ever since the ninth 
century Venice also had been engaged in 
active trade with the cities of Egypt and 
Syria. The prosperity of Venice was due 
primarily to her favourable geographical 
situation, and this advantage remained 
to her so long as the Mediterranean con- 
tinued to be the centre of the world's 
commerce. The Venice of the Middle Ages 









PERSIAN AMBASSADORS BEFORE THE DOGE AND THE COUNCIL OF VENICE 
The Venice of the Middle Ages rose to the proud position of mistress of Mediterranean commerce and controlled an 
extensive sphere of distribution. Both the eastern and the western empires courted her favour, and in the abo ve illus- 
tration we see Persian ambassadors and merchants discussing- matters of business with the Doge and the Council 

From the painting by Caliari Veronese 

East and the exportation of merchandise By the time when Venice gained this 
into the various neighbouring regions of predominance at the Golden Horn, Pisa 
consumption. Moreover, both the eastern and Genoa had reached a commanding 
and the western empire courted the position in the western end of the Medi- 
favour of Venice, which adroitly balanced terranean; inasmuch as the decline of the 
between them ; and thus at an eaiiy caliphate at Bagdad had caused a general 
age the Venetians obtained the right weakening of Islam, the seaports of Western 
of unrestricted trade with both. Italy had' been able not only to clear Sar- 

When the Byzantines lost Southern Italy dinia of the Saracens, but also to extend 
to the Normans they showered favours their power over several strongholds on 
upon Venice, nominally subject but prac- the northern coast of Africa. Just as the 
tically independent, in order to win her Venetians in Greece, the citizens of Pisa 
alliance. In fact, the constant . grasping obtained freedom from all customs duties 
for territory of the Normans threatened in the empire of the Zeirites. In the 
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meanwhile, the Norman conquest of 
Southern Italy and Sicily had begun. The 
Pisans and Genoese also took part in this 
struggle, for it was clearly to their interest 
that the way to the East should be ren- 
dered open and secure. As Wilhelm Heyd 
says in his history of Levantine commerce, 
“The maritime traffic between Spam, 
Southern France, and Western 
Effest of Ita | on the one hand, the 
tke Crusades Levant an( i Northern Africa 
on Commerce Qn the other> equally affected 
Sicily mid way between . .. where the letters 
patent of the Norman kings promised a 
cordial reception to merchants, and consuls 
of their own nation, or, at least, fellow- 
countrymen settled there, gave them every 
assistance.” Thus Pisans and Genoese 
journeyed to Egypt and Syria even before 
the time of the Crusades, and also con- 
voyed pilgrims to the Holy Land, which 
had become very difficult of access ever 
since the rise of the Seljuk dynasty. 

The Crusades led to a complete trans- 
formation in the commercial relations with 
the Levant. Of the tremendous, and for 
the most part wasted, power expended by 
the nations of Western Europe in order to 
become and to remain masters of the Holy 
Land, at least a certain portion profited 
the maritime provinces, whose centre of 
gravity had for centuries been inclined 
toward the east. After the establishment 
of the first crusading states, the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, with its dependent princi- 
palities of Edessa, Antioch, and Tripolis 
(1097-1100), a new field of activity was 

■ opened up to Italians, Provencals, and 
Catalonians. Above all, an opportunity 
was offered them for crossing the bound- 
aries of Asia, under the protection of 
western laws and institutions. 

There was also the possibility of winning 
new privileges, for the Franks or Latins re- 
quired a constant traffic with the East, and, 
therefore, could not dispense with the ser- 
v ces of the navigators of Southern Europe, 
_ whom they employed in trans- 
rhe Good p 0r £j n g not only merchandise 
Fortune of, biit men _ goon they acquired 
Europeans possession of entire streets 
and quarters in the cities of the Crusaders, 
and, also of land, upon which the Syrian 
peasants were compelled to labour as 
serfs. These Southern Europeans were 
■ also free from taxes— indeed, they often 
obtained for themselves a portion of the 
duties collected: The local authorities 
were not appointed by the king, but 

‘ 1' ' 1 
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bv the mother city. Trade was not 
difficult, for the coveted luxuries and 
spices of the tropics were transported by 
the Arabs to the western extremity of 
Asia via the old commercial routes, without 
the assistance of Europeans. Nor would it 
have been advisable for Christian mer- 
chants to set foot on the desert trails or 
the pilgrim roads of Mohammedan Asia. 
The dangers of traffic by sea between 
South-western Europe and the Levant 
were lessened by the use of convoys, which 
twice a year brought cargoes of European 
merchandise of metal and wood, arms and 
cloth, returning with a freight of silk, glass, 
cotton, sugar, and spices from the East; 

When the kingdom of Jerusalem fell, 
ii 1187, to rise again nominally in 1229, 
the Western Europeans lost their Syrian 
possessions, together with all the feudal 
rights appertaining to them. However, 
a few seaports remained in their hands 
until the end of the thirteenth century, 
and more than this was not needed by 
the Frankish merchants in order to main- 
tain their commercial connections. Even 
after the evacuation of Acre, in 1291, and of 
_ Tyre and Sidon in 1295, direct 
The Greek tra ffic between Europe and 


Empire Syria was not entirely sus- 
hi Danger ' , , T „ A- 

m pan while. 


in Danger pended. In the meanwhile, 
Western Europe was amply compensated 
elsewhere for what had been lost ^ in 
Syria. After the arrival of the first 
army of Crusaders in Constantinople, m 
1096, the policy of the Greeks had 
become unfavourable to the western 
nations. In fact, the sword of destruction 
was suspended over the Greek Empire. 
Each Crusade that passed through its 
territory threatened its existence, and the 
Normans of Southern Italy were still 
busied with their old schemes of conquest. 

In order to divide their enemies, the 
Byzantines continued to shower privileges 
upon the Italians, granting to all the same 
favoured position that up to this time 
had been enjoyed by the Venetians alone. 
However, this action of the Eastern Roman 
Government was not at all in harmony with 
the spirit of hostility to foreigners shown by 
the populace. They had just cause of com- 
plaint against the Latins, and especially 
against, the V enetians, who had robbed them 
not only of their foreign trade, but of a con- 
siderable part of their domestic traffic, 
who paid no customs duties, and who 
showed plainly enough the pride of 
mastery felt by a rising, active race towards 
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VIEWS OF THE GREAT COMMERCIAL PORT OF GENOA 
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hat would not attribute the victorious Latins, and Count Baldwin of 
Flanders and Hainault ascended the throne, 
of the “Latin Empire,” which existed 
from 1204 to 1261. At the division of the 
Greek Empire three-eighths fell to the 
share of the Venetians, an amount equal 
to that granted to the new emperor. They 
retained possession of their share even 
after the fall of the “Latin Empire.” 
The land consisted of strips of coast and 
islands, widely separated from one another, 
it is true, but capable of yielding great 
profit. Now for the first time the Vene- 
tians established themselves in the lands 
about the Black Sea and absorbed them all 
into their economic sphere of influence. 
The mediaeval expansion of the Western 
Europeans over the Levant attained to its 
greatest extent when the Greek Empire 
was re-established with the assistance of 
the Genoese in 1261. The rivalry between 
the Ligurian and Adriatic 
capitals led to a healthy com- 
"■ petition which was by no 

means detrimental to the 
policy of self-preservation 
pursued by the Byzantines. 
T"*. * '.i* V'l During the second half of 
the thirteenth century the 
Genoese penetrated farther 
‘ into Asia than any Western 
European merchants before 
pol o them. A region of colonies 

»n when he set such as had existed in Hellenic 
uncle ; ^grew times arose about the Black 
f Kubiai Khan, Sea, of which the chief towns 
ur and wealth. were 0r Feodosia, and 

Tana, or Azov. From this district the 
Black-Sea-China commercial highway ex- 
tended through Turkestan and Dzoun- 
garia to the Pacific coast. Missionaries 
and merchants brought to the West 
fabulous stories of the wonders of Nature 
and the civilisation of the Farthest East. 
As a rule, however, these tales had no 
effect except upon western imagination; 
fully another century and a half were to 
_ . . pass before imagination became 

f TT CS transformed into action, and 
°,« c ge . the apparently fruitless under- 
Of Conquest takings of casua] adven turers 

were to awaken once more in the glorious 
discoveries of the Age of Conquest. 

The journeys of Marco Polo (1271 — 
1295), who may be taken as a representa- 
tive Asiatic explorer of the time, would not 
have been practicable had it not been for 
the existence of one of the greatest king- 
doms of conquest known to history — the 


prisoned, and their possessions 
the Latins seize(L Venke ansW ered this 

demonstration of hostility by entering into 
an alliance with the Normans, with the 
result that the Byzantines immediately 
endeavoured to make peace again. 

Soon, however, a still heavier blow was 
dealt, this time not only to the Venetians 
but to all the Latins. It was an act of 
national revenge similar to that once 
executed by the oppressed Asiatics upon 
the Romans in the days of - * 

Mithradates the Great. In ' 
consequence of a mandate 
issued by the Emperor An- 
dronicus I. in 1182, all ' 9 -1 

the Latins in the empire - 
were suddenly attacked and . 
either massacred or sold as « • 

slaves. Nothing could now 
save the Byzantines from the 
vengeance of Western Europe, 
although, after the overthrow marc 

of Andronicus, the Emperor He was only ft 
Isaac Angelus indemnified the Sith^fSera 
Pisans and Venetians so far as up at the couri 
was possible, and restored to an rose 0 1( 
them their former rights and privileges. 
None of the weak Byzantine governments 
were in a position to offer any surety that 
atrocities such as those of 1171 and 1182 
would not be repeated. However, common 
action against the Greeks was prevented by 
the rivalry of the Italian maritime states ; 
single cities were powerless to deal out any 
effectual punishment to the great and still 
financially powerful eastern empire. 

When, owing to the sudden death of the 
brilliant Hohenstauffen emperor, Henry 
VI., in 1197, the danger that had long 
threatened the Eastern Roman Empire 
from Southern Italy was averted, the 
Venetians, and they alone, had an oppor- 
tunity both for revenge and for the attain- 
ment of future security. Doge Enrico 
Dandolo, powerfully aided by fortune, 
succeeded in directing the Fourth Crusade, 
in 1202, against Constantinople. Almost 
the entire Byzantine Empire fell a prey to 
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Mongolian Empire, founded by Genghis 
Khan in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, about 1220, During the years 
1240 — 1242 hordes of Mongolians en- 
croached on the borders of the Western 
European sphere of civilisation, and for 
two centuries a large portion of Russia 
was ruled by Asiatic conquerors. Al- 
though during early times the East had 
repeatedly advanced against the West, 
such attacks had always had their origin 
in the power of expansion of races related 
to the Mediterranean peoples, Semites or 
Eastern Aryans. But with the advance 
of the Huns a period of repeated inroads 
of Mongolian races — Avars, Bulgarians, 
Magyars, Seljuks, and Ottomans — began, 
which threatened and indeed narrowed 
the territories of the stationary Indo- 
Germanic peoples quite as much as the 
great Arabic Berber invasions of the 
eighth and ninth centuries had done to the 
southern or Mediterranean region. 

When, in 1368, the native Ming dynasty** 
again closed China — which had just been 
freed from the Mongols — to Western im- 
~ ... migration, the Ottoman Turks 
Tmkmh had already crosse d the Helles- 

Levant** ** pont and hiken possession of 
Gallipolis in 1357. This was 
the turning-point in the history of Southern 
European dominion and commerce in the 
Levant. Each square mile of ground 
conquered and occupied by the Turks 
was from all points of view irrevocably 
lost to the Christian nations of the West. 
However, Constantinople and the Black 
Sea region still remained to them. The 
Mongolians again advanced, destroyed 
the army of the Turks, and thus procured 
a respite of half a century for the Eastern 
Roman Empire, After the second Mongol 
storm had abated, in 1405, the Turks re- 
turned, reconquered the Balkan countries, 
and finally turned their arms against Con- 
stantinople. The fall of this city in 1453 : 
marks not only the end of the Byzantine 
Empire, but also that of Western European 
dominion in the Levant. The Genoese 
abandoned their colonies on the Black Sea 
in 1473. After this date Italian merchants 
were still to be seen in the Turkish Levant, 
but they became more and more isolated 
and unprotected and possessed of fewer 
rights. The Ottoman Turk locked up the 
Bosphorus and put the key into his pocket. 

After the fall of the eastern empire the 
Venetians still possessed considerable 
remains of the plunder they had secured at 


the time of the Crusade of 1204. Many 
years were yet to pass before the Turkish 
sultans succeeded in wresting from them 
all their islands and strips of coast ; even 
after the Morea was taken from Venice 
at the Peace of Passarowitz in 1718 she 
still retained the Ionian Islands and the 
Dalmatian-Istrian coast. 

, T ~ After the Crusades, Alex- 

« . . .. andna had once more become 

Route to the 
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East Indies the chiet centre of Indo-fcu ro- 
pean commerce ; Cairo also, with 
its dense population and bazaars, offered 
many inducements to European merchants. 
However much they had to suffer from 
the fanatical hatred of the Mohammedans 
for foreigners, as well as from the thieving 
government of pashas, their gains in trade 
acted as balm to all the ill-usage they 
received. They defied the papal prohibi- 
tion to furnish munitions of war to the 
unbelievers, and soothed their consciences 
by the purchase cf indulgences. But even 
before the Turks came to Egypt anothei 
event of note in the world’s history had 
already begun to cast its shadow over the 
commerce of the Levant. This was the 
discovery by the Portuguese of an ocean 
route to the East Indies in 1498. The spice 
trade, of Venice decreased with ominous 
rapidity ; indeed, it had never been any- 
thing better than traffic at second or third 
hand. Lisbon now received merchandise 
directly from the places of production and 
became the first spice market of Europe. 

At about the same time that the Portu- 
guese depleted the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, Damascus, Alexandria, and 
Cairo fell into the hands of the Ottoman 
sultan (1517-1518) — a concurrence of 
events that ruined the commerce of 
Egypt; and greatly injured Mediterranean 
trade in general. The Mediterranean 
became more and more a rather dangerous 
cul de sac, with a considerable coasting 
trade, it is true, but one that lacked con- 
tinental importance; in fact, the former 
™ . , centre of the maritime com- 

of the merce ° f the w0rld becai ^ e 

Mediterranean tr&^sfonnedinto apermanent 
theatre of war, where Mo- 
hammedan East and Christian West were 
constantly fighting their battles. Just as 
it had been during the heyday of mis- 
management by the Roman Republic, the 
Mediterranean now became once more a 
scene of uninterrupted piracy ; nor did 
this state of affairs cease until the conquest 
of Algiers by the French in 1830. 
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BEGINNINGS OF WESTERN COMMERCE 

AND ENGLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE RELATIONS 

and exchange rather than on the produc- 
tion of raw materials. On the other hand, 
the region surrounding the inland seas of 
Northern Europe was of the greatest im- 
portance to the trade in natural products 
obtained from all countries whose rivers 
flowed into the North Sea and the Baltic. 

Moreover, by reason of its inferior 
culture, this region formed a natural 
area of consumption for wares manu- 
factured by the more developed peoples 
of the south, and for the luxuries of 
other zones which passed through so 
many hands on their journey to the north. 
Such countries, rich in natural resources 
but poor in civilisation, require a com- 
mercial, in fact, a general economic 
guardianship until they have attained 
their economic majority. Geographical 
situation and an advanced state of develop- 
ment in municipal affairs caused the Low 
Germans of Germany proper 
German an( j 0 f colonial regions to 

Traders ^ eas(; Q f t ] ie £]]-,£ tQ 


THE inland seas of Northern Europe are 
i separated from the Mediterranean 
by the entire width of the continent, 
gradually diminishing in extent toward 
the West. Just as in the pre-Christian 
period, so in the following thii teen 
centuries communication and 
'Genoese ^ traffic were carried on between 
Traders m £j ie nor thern and southern 
Englan coasts of Europe chiefly by 
means of overland routes. The way by 
sea around Spain— dreaded alike by 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans— was 
still avoided. Not until the year 1317 
did Venetian and Genoese mariners begin 
to make regular voyages to the coasts of 
England and Holland, and even then they 
occasioned no injury to the traffic of the 
overland routes. 

Already at that time a sharply defined 
intermediate zone of commerce and com- 
munication had come into existence, con- 
sisting of the central countries of Western 
Europe at a distance from the Mediter- 
ranean : Upper Germany, the Rhenish 
provinces, what is now Belgium (Flanders 
and Brabant), and North-eastern France. 
These central regions, with their large 
resources, their -dense populations, al- 
ready divided on an orderly social system, 
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grand ’’ and “ noble,” are, perhaps, the 
least applicable that could be found in the 
whole language, if the general policy and 
activity of the Hansa are to be charac- 
terised by them. 

The connected history of the northern 
seas, and, in part, that of the lands whose 
shores are washed by their waters, begins 
with the expeditions of the Vikings, 
about 750-1050. It is well known that 
the Scandinavian freebooters were also 
discoverers, colonisers, and founders of 
empires. . Their uncontrollable activity and 
their dread of the feudal service, which 
the rising monarchy sought to impose 
upon them, led them to venture into seas 
unknown to the average mariner of the 
Middle Ages. They occupied the Faroe 
Islands and Iceland, discovered and colo- 
nised Greenland, where their settlements 
remained until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and finally sailed along 
the eastern coast of North America as far- 
south as Florida, without, however, estab- 
lishing any permanent settlements. In 
the northern home of the Vikings, prac- 
tically unknown to Europe until modern 
WK times, Old Icelandic, the lan- 

VikingV £ ua S e of the Eddas > developed 
Sailed to from the primitive Norse tongue. 

The Old Norwegian spread 
from Norway over the Faroes, Hebrides, 
Orkney and Shetland Islands and the North 
of Scotland, extending as far as the Isle of 
Man and Ireland, where it was preserved 
until the fourteenth century, and on the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands even as late 
as the close of the eighteenth century. 

The Danish, on the other hand, which had 
been introduced into Eastern and Southern 
England during the ninth century, had 
already disappeared in the eleventh ; 
and the native speech of the Normans 
who settled on the Lower Seine had been 
replaced entirely by French about the 
year 1000. In like manner, Old Swedish, 
introduced into Russia at the end of the 
ninth century, continued its existence there 
only until the beginning of the eleventh.. 
That the Scandinavians, relatively few 
in number, should, together with their 
language and customs, be absorbed into 
the more powerful and highly civilised 
stationary populations of the wide areas 
of northern colonisation, was of itself a 
proof that reinforcements were ceasing 
to arrive from the mother country, and 
that the migration of the Northmen was 
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coming to an end. 


. In the economically undeveloped coun- 
tries from which the Normans had once 
emigrated, or in which they had settled, 
commercial representatives of distant 
nations of higher culture' discovered a 
sphere of trade the possession of which 
could not be disputed, at least with any pros- 
pect of success, by the native inhabitants. 
thv* > . . The regions into which the 
t , , Vikings had penetrated and 
of Commerce * e thinly populated lands of 
the Scandinavians were des- 
tined for centuries to commercial subjection. 
This condition applied to Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, and to a certain extent to 
the British Isles. That the Low Germans 
were to swing the staff of Mercury as a 
sceptre over the North of Europe was a 
matter that during the critical period — 
that is, in the eleventh century, at the 
end of the Viking Age — still hung in the 
balance. The deciding factors through 
which mercantile leadership was assured 
to Germany first made their appearance 
in the twelfth century ; during the 
eleventh the only point in favour of the 
Germans was the fact that no other 
European nation was as yet sufficiently 
mature to undertake the position of leader 
in the northern sphere of commerce; 

England was the first northern country 
of Europe with which the Germans entered 
into an over-sea mercantile relationship. 
A statute of the reign of Ethelred the 
Unready enumerated the taxes paid by 
German merchants in return for the privi- 
lege of participating in the London market. 
Documentary evidence of the existence of 
an association of Cologne merchants in 
London has come down to us from 
the twelfth century. King Henry II. 
took these traders under his protection, 
nor did it matter in what part of the 
country they settled ; in other documents 
their wine trade is spoken of on the same 
footing with the French, and their London 
house is mentioned. Richard L, on his 
Cologne " et , urn t0 England by way of 

Merchants in CoI °f ne ^ T ™P™ on - 

London merit, granted freedom from 
customs and taxes, as well as 
the privilege of trading in English markets, 
to the Cologne merchants. Whether 
other Rhenish and Westphalian towns 
shared the rights of the Cologne Hansa, and 
to what extent, is not known to a certainty. 
At all events the merchants of Cologne, 
in later times, when a joint association of 

German .tradesmen had been formed in ; 

■ - P* t ’ ’U i V; „ 1 ' 1 ’ 7. 
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England, had tlieir peculiar rights and 
privileges confirmed by the English kings p 
the special aims and endeavours of Cologne 
made their appearance again and again, 
even after it had become a member of the 
common German Hansa. 

The policy of the Plantagenet kings was 
favourable to foreign merchants. Inasmuch 
as the one point of view from 
Why England s which rulers 0 f the Middle 
Kings Favoured A looked upon commerce 
Alien Traders ^ of jMt OW11 profit, 

it was quite natural that the English 
Henrys and Edwards should make use. of 
foreign traders as objects of taxation 
and sources of revenue ; and during the 
fourteenth century alien merchants were 
useful to the kings as money-lenders. 

The English barons and large landed 
proprietors, who were the only possessors 
of power in addition to the tljpn practically 
unlimited monarchy, also showed a decided 
preference for foreign as opposed to 
native merchants. If the policy of the 
English towns, in which, as on the Conti- 
nent, the government was in the hands of 
mercantile corporations of the guild type, 
had for its aim the exclusion of foreigners, 
indispensable as they were to both import 
and export trade, from domestic com- 
merce, or, in other words, to prevent the 
loss of their monopoly of the inland trade 
in England, the English nobility were of 
the opinion that the domestic middleman 
paid them too little for the products of 
their estates and charged them too much 
for foreign luxuries. In order, therefore, 
that they might sell dearer and buy 
cheaper without the intervention of the 
middleman, the landed proprietors fa- 
voured the granting of full commercial 
rights to foreigners within the kingdom. 

The granting of privileges to groups of 
foreign merchants — usually called by the 
names of their native cities— -became more 
and more frequent during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ; and of these privi- 
, leges the most valued was per- 
Londous mission t0 trade i n all parts 
League ot of ^ with whomso- 

Merchants eyer one desired. Even before 
commercial relationships had been esta- 
blished between England and the north- 
east of Germany, the foreign merchant in 
England was already possessed of rights 
and privileges that in the course of time 
had come to be looked upon as indisput- 
able, The Cologne Hansa, with its limited 
or local character, was during the thirteenth 
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century outstripped by a commercial 
association that later became of great, 
importance to the Germans as a model \ 
this was the London Hansa of Flemish 
and Northern French towns. These were 
the same cities that had also appeared 
as a chartered association at the fairs of 
Champagne and Brie, the greatest markets 
existing at the time ; there was, in fact, 
no difference whatever between the London 
Hansa and the “ Hansa of the Seventeen 
Cities ” known to the French fairs. The 
London League was by no means a mere 
association of Flemish merchants who 
traded in England ; that is, it was no 
guild, or Hansa, in the limited sense of 
the term, but a union of cities whose 
merchants carried on trade in foreign 
countries. 

The cities of Flanders and Northern 
France were dependent chiefly upon the 
manufacture and sale of cloth. For many 
years— since the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies — they had obtained a large portion 
of their raw material from England, whose 
green valleys were eminently suitable for 
the raising of livestock, and sheep in parti- 
cular, and whose damp climate 
England s ^ roU g^ the wool to an unusual 
^ !iaef . degree of fineness. Wool had 
Export lon g | Deen the chief article of 

export from England, and was certainly 
of far greater importance to the Flemings 
than the British copper, lead, and tin 
sought by the ancients and possessing an 
interest also for the German metal indus- 
tries. The manufactured wool was ex- 
ported by the Flemish-French towns back 
to England and elsewhere in the .shape of 
finely dyed and finished cloth ; England 
could produce little more than rough 
homespun during the Middle Ages, nor did 
she attain complete independence in this 
branch of manufacture until the sixteenth 
century, under the Tudors. Common in- 
terests of such importance soon caused 
the cities of France and Flanders engaged 
in the wool and cloth trade to set aside 
their rivalries and to form an association 
for mutual protection. 

However, this association pursued other 
objects characteristic of its purely mer- 
cantile and undemocratic nature. In 
accordance with mutual agreements, the 
true producers of the cloth, the craftsmen, 
were excluded from the right of purchasing 
wool as well as from that . of selling the 
finished product ; thus the merchants were 
to retain all the profit, not only from the 
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domestic but also from the foreign indus- 
tries. The capitalists naturally looked 
with contempt upon the man who lived 
by the labour of his dye-stained hands. 
Only such men as had ceased to ply their 
trade as craftsmen for the space of a year 
and a day were eligible to the position of 
magistrate in their native villages, and 
later to the right of purchasing a member- 
ship in the Hansa. The purchase-money 
amounted to thirty shillings and three- 
pence ; on the other hand, the son of a 
member of the league had to pay but five 
shillings and threepence. The' Flemish 
Hansa in London, which flourished during 
the thirteenth century, was not so much 
injured in after years by the German 
Hansa, modelled after it, as by the English 
Staple Guild and the Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers that sought to make 
the trade in cloth and wool national and 
to wrest it from the hands of the foreigners. 

Another type of mercantile association, 
which as early as the twelfth century had 
begun to extend its influence over the 
central and northern nations of the conti- 
nent, developed in the South of Europe. 

Germany's Ever since the time of the 
SmL From Crusades the stream of In- 
CommarcR dian, Levantine, and Italian 
commodities that flowed 
from South to North had been growing 
wider and wider. Before the time of the 
Crusades a byway of the Oriental trade 
had passed through Russia to the Baltic 
Sea, and extended west as far as England. 
Moreover, during these earlier times pro- 
ducts of foreign zones also reached the 
North from Southern France. Germany 
was then practically untouched by the 
routes of the world’s commerce, for this 
was the period of a quadrangle of 
routes — unfortunate for Germany— the- 
Mediterranean, French, Baltic-North Sea, 
and Russian. Germany suffered severely 
because of her unfavourable situation in 
respect to the routes of the world’s com- 
merce until well into the twelfth century. 

There can be no doubt that it is right to 
ascribe the economic backwardness of Ger- 
many, her long continuance as a country 
of agriculture and raw products, and her 
late transition to modern trade conditions 
to the fact that she was so long excluded 
from a share in the world’s commerce. 
But during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries a rapid change set in. The 
products of the south that had been ac- 
cumulating in the Italian markets sought 


the shortest and least dangerous route to 

the markets of Central and Northern 

Europe, and found it in the overland 

route through Germany. Once more there 

was an accumulation of goods in the 

Flemish towns and at the French fairs, and 

not till then was there an unrestricted 

and general distribution. lake the 

wk ancient world, the world of 

SilV the Middle /Ages paid the 

i balance of its account with 

Led Europe ^ q{ fhe tropks 

in gold. It was due to the ingenuity 
of tiny Italians that this balance dimin- 
ished in ratio to the total of exchange 
until in the fifteenth century the produce 
of European, and after the sixteenth 
century that of American, mines ren- 
dered the flowing of precious metals into 
the tropics, whence there was no return, 
almost imperceptible. In their transac- 
tions with eastern countries, with the 
Byzantine Empire and the Mohammedan 
states, all of which had either an un- 
satisfactory gold standard or a double 
standard of gold and silver, the Italians, 
Provencals, and Catalonians rapidly de- 
veloped their methods of trade and their 
knowledge of financial affairs far in ad- 
vance of -the rest of Europe. 

Thus, when the Italians journeyed to 
the North, bearing with them the 
products of the South, they carried a 
superior commercial system wherever 
they went — at first as a personal possession , 
a secret of trade, for the exercise 
of which the northern peoples were not 
yet sufficiently mature. As early as the 
twelfth century two forms of mercantile 
association had developed in Italy : 
the Commenda,” the original form of the 
later “ silent company,” as well as of 
all forms of commission trade, and the 
“ open company ” ; to these the stock 
company, which arose from the various 
shipping societies and associations of state 
creditors, was added in the fourteenth cen- 

Trade Customs S«di companies were 

of tKe established not only m Italy 

Middle Ages / lt also in foreign lands, 
where some of the largest 
houses were already represented by factors 
or agents ; in general, however, during 
the Middle Ages the personal presence of 
the merchant himself was required. 

The Italians established their consulates 
in Northern Europe as they had in the 
East ; they occupied their own quarters 
and met, together at certain fixed places 
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England, had their peculiar rights. and 
privileges confirmed by the English kings p 
the special aims and endeavours of Cologne 
made their appearance again and again, 

: even after it had become a member ot the 
common German Hansa. 

The policy of the Plantagenet kings was 
favourable to foreign merchants. Inasmuch 
, as the one point of view from 
Why England s h j. qh rulers 0 f the Middle 
Kings Favoured . looked upon commerce 
Alien Traders wag tkat Q f their Own profit, 
it was quite natural that the English 
Henry s and Edwards should make use of 
foreign traders as objects of taxation 
and sources of revenue ; and during the 
fourteenth century alien merchants were 
useful to the kings as money-lenders. 

The English barons and large landed 
proprietors, who were the only possessors 
of power in addition to the tljpn practically 
unlimited monarchy, also showed a decided 
preference for foreign as opposed to 
native merchants. If the policy of the 
English towns, in which, as on the Conti- 
nent, the government was in the hands of 
mercantile corporations of the guild type, 
had for its aim the exclusion of foreigners, 
indispensable as they were to both import 
and export trade, from domestic com- 
merce, or, in other words, to prevent the 
loss of their monopoly of the inland trade 
in England, the English nobility were of 
the opinion that the domestic middleman 
paid them too little for the products of 
their estates and charged them too much 
for foreign luxuries. In order, therefore, 
that they might sell dearer and buy 
cheaper without the intervention of the 
middleman, the landed proprietors fa- 
voured the granting of full commercial 
rights to foreigners within the kingdom. 

The granting of privileges to groups of 
foreign merchants — usually called by the 
names of their native cities — became more 
and more frequent during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ; and of these privi- 
r , leges the most valued was per- 
L°n on s m ission to trade in all parts 
League of Qf the pi n g dom with whomso- 

erc an s ever one de $j rec p Even before 

commercial relationships had been esta- 
blished between England and the north- 
east of Germany, the foreign merchant in 
England was already possessed of rights 
and privileges that in the course of time 
had come to be looked upon as indisput- 
able. The Cologne T 





century outstripped by a commercial 
association that later became of great .. 
importance to the Germans as a model ; 
this was the London Hansa of Flemish 
, and Northern French towns. These were 
the same cities that had also appeared 
as a chartered association at the fairs of 
Champagne and Brie, the greatest markets 
existing at the time ; there was, in fact, 
no difference whatever between the London 
Hansa and the “ Hansa of the Seventeen 
Cities ” known to the French fairs. The 
London League was by no means a mere 
association oi Flemish merchants who 
traded in England ; that is, it was no 
guild, or Hansa, in the limited. sense of 
the term, hut a union of cities whose 
merchants carried on trade in foreign 
countries. 

The cities of Flanders and Northern 
France were dependent chiefly upon the 
manufacture and sale of cloth. For many 
years— since the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies — they had obtained a large portion 
of their raw material from England, whose 
green valleys were eminently suitable for 
the raising of livestock, and sheep in parti- 
cular, and whose damp climate 
England s brought the wool to an unusual 
Chief degree of fineness. Wool had 
Export j on g keen the chief article of 
export from England, and was certainly 
of far greater importance to the Flemings 
than the British copper, lead, and tin 
sought by the ancients and possessing an 
interest also for the German metal indus- 
tries. The manufactured wool, was ex- 
ported by the Flemish-French towns hack 
to England and elsewhere in the shape of 
finely dyed and finished cloth ; England 
could produce little more than rough 
homespun during the Middle Ages, nor did 
she attain complete independence in this 
branch of manufacture until the sixteenth 
century, under the Tudors. Common in- 
terests of such importance soon caused 
the cities of France and Flanders engaged 
in the wool and cloth trade to set aside 
their rivalries and to form an association 
for mutual protection.. 

However, this association pursued other 
objects characteristic of its purely mer 
cantile and undemocratic nature. In 
accordance with mutual agreements, the 
true producers of the cloth, the craftsmen 
were excluded from the right of purchasing 
wool as well as from that ; of selling the 
" Ashed product ; thus the merchants were 
retain all the profit, not only from 
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domestic but also from the foreign indus- 
tries. The capitalists naturally looked 
with contempt upon the man who lived 
by the labour of his dye-stained hands. 
Only such men as had ceased to ply then- 
trade as craftsmen for the space of a year 
and a day were eligible to the position of 
magistrate in their native villages, and 
later to the right of purchasing a member- 
ship in the Hansa. The purchase-money 
amounted to thirty shillings and three- 
pence ; on the other hand, the son of a 
member of the league had to pay but five 
shillings and threepence. The Flemish 
Hansa^ in London, which flourished during 
the thirteenth century, was not so much 
injured in after years by the German 
Hansa, modelled after it, as by the English 
Staple Guild and the Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers that sought to make 
the trade in cloth and wool national and 
to wrest it from the hands of the foreigners. 

Another type of mercantile association, 
which as early as the twelfth century had 
begun to extend its influence over the 
central and northern nations of the conti- 
nent, developed in the South of Europe. 

Germany’s ,? Ver f ac f, the x time of , *e 

Exclusion From Crusades the stream of In- 
Commerce dian, Levantine, and Italian 
commodities that flowed 
from South to North had been growing 
wider and wider. Before the time of the 
Crusades a byway of the Oriental trade 
had passed through Russia to the Baltic 
Sea, and extended west as far as England* 
Moreover, during these earlier times pro- 
ducts of foreign zones also reached the 
North from Southern France. Germany 
was then practically untouched by the 
routes of the world’s commerce, for this 
was the period of a quadrangle of 
routes — unfortunate for Germany— the 
Mediterranean, French, Baltic-North Sea, 
and Russian. Germany suffered severely 
because of her unfavourable situation in 
respect to the routes of the world's com- 
merce until well into the twelfth century. 

There can be no doubt that it is right to 
ascribe the economic backwardness of Ger- 
many, her long continuance as a country 
of agriculture and raw products, and her 
late transition, to modern trade conditions 
to the fact that she was so long excluded 
from a share in the world’s commerce. 
But during the. twelfth and thirteenth 
a rapid change set in. The 
\e south that had been ac- 


Italian markets sought 


the shortest and least dangerous route to 
the markets of Central and Northern 
Europe, and found it in the overland 
route through Germany. Once more there 
was an accumulation of goods in the 
Flemish towns and at the French fairs, and 
not till then was there an unrestricted 
and general distribution. lake the 
w , s ,, ancient world, the world of 

Itoliaaa 6 the A £ es the 

f j « balance of its account with 

hed Eump& the merchants of the tropics 
in gold. It was due to the ingenuity 
of the Italians that this balance dimin 
ished in ratio to the total of exchange 
until in the fifteenth century the produce 
of European, and after the sixteenth 
century that of American, mines ren 
dered the flowing of precious metals into 
the tropics, whence there was no return, 
almost imperceptible. In their transac 
tions with eastern countries, with the 
Byzantine Empire and the Mohammedan 
states, all of which had either an un- 
satisfactory gold standard or a double 
standard of gold and silver, the Italians 
Provencals, and Catalonians rapidly de 
veioped their methods of trade and their 
knowledge of financial affairs far in ad 
vance of the rest of Europe. 

Thus, when the Italians journeyed to 
the North, bearing with them the 
products of the South, they carried a 
superior commercial system wherever 
they went — at first as a personal possession , 
a secret of trade, for the exercise 
of which the northern peoples were not 
yet sufficiently mature. As early as the 
twelfth century two forms of mercantile; 
association had developed in Italy . 
the “ Commenda,” the original form of the 
later “ silent company,” as well as of 
all forms of commission trade, and the 
“ open company ” ; to these the stock 
company, which arose from the various 
shipping societies and associations of state 
creditors, was added in the fourteenth cen 

Trade Customs tury. Such companies were 
of ths established not only m Italy 

Middle Ages b ‘ lt als0 in foreign lands, 
where some of the largest 
houses were already represented by factors 
or agents ; in general, however, during 
the Middle Ages the personal presence o 
the merchant himself was required. 

The Italians established their consulate 
in Northern Europe as they had in tlx 
East ; they occupied their own quarter 
and met together at certain fixed place 
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the more fit for a systematic extortion on 
the part of the state, and for various 
other plunderings exercised at times of 
special need, until they were finally 
driven away and banned for all time. 
The jews were especially unfortunate in 
England, where they were forced to sub- 
mit to all manner of indignities from the 
power which was supposed to protect 
them during the reigns of the early 
Plantagenet kings ; their final expulsion 
followed in 1290 under Edward I. 

But long before this, Christian usurers 
also had become objects of hatred to 
the English people ; the Cahorsins, notori- 
that separated ous throughout the whole of Europe, by 
' ' ' whom not only natives of Cahors, but 

also Southern Europeans in general, are 
to be understood, finally gave their name 
to usurers of all nationalities. As 
W. J. Ashley says in his “ English 
Economic History and Theory/’ the 
Caorsini first came to England in the year 
1235 as “ papal merchants” — that is to 
say, as individuals ready to offer a helping 
hand in the collection of papal revenues, 
and also to assist in sending them to 
. Rome. For this reason it was 
ti- a difficult to attack the Cahorsins ; 

Edict that never th e l eS s, they, and par- 

FalIed ticularly the Sienese— a proof of 

the wide application of the term even 
at that early time— were exiled from 
England by King Henry III. in 1240. 
However, the edict proved futile ; they 
remained in the country, acquired pro- 
perty, and successfully pursued a business 
identical with that of the Jewish usurers. 

Not until the foundation of the great 
Lombard houses in the fourteenth century 
—by the' name Lombards, Italians in 
general, and particularly Florentines, are to 
be understood — were the earlier Cahorsin 
usurers driven into the background. The 
new banking-houses of the Bardi, Peruzzi, 
Frescobaldi, etc., when Edward III. was 
no longer able to fulfil his obligations in 
1339, made to the crown the loan which 
was destined to have such an influence 
on their own fortunes, as well as on those 
ef their native city on the Arno. 

In addition to merchants from Cologne, 
France, Flanders, Italy, Spain, and 
Scandinavia, the “ Easterlings,” from the 
German coasts of the Baltic, also came to 
England during the first decades of the 
thirteenth century. If the word “ sterling ” 
is derived from Easterling, it follows that 
the latter term must have been introduced 


in the foreign city, just as on the Rialto, or 
in the loggias of their own guild halls. The 
beginnings of the modern stock exchange 
may be perceived in these assemblies, in 
which business concerning money and 
bills of exchange was usually transacted. 

4 It is certain that the Italians, or Lom- 
bards as they were generally called, would 
have been able to remain 
Money-lending ^ f ore ig n countries undis- 
Forbidden turbed and without being 
to Christians exposed to the hatred of the 

various native populations had they not 
ventured into the doubtful region of 
money-lending and taking interest. This 
was the boundary line that separated 
Christian from non-Christian, the barrier 
set by an age of natural economy, 
thoughtful of the defence of the weak 
and of the consuming masses against 
the advancing age of money, capitalism, 
and international trade. So strong was 
the instinct of self-preservation in the 
social organism based on natural economy 
that religion itself was called upon for 
protection ; the Church sought ; to 
enforce its prohibition against taking 
interest on loans of money by threatening 
the severest penalties. Still, at the 
time when the Southern Europeans came 
to the North, lending money at interest, 
or, as it was indifferently called, 
usury, was already in full operation. 
Forbidden to the Christians, it became 
a field for the commercial activities of 
the Jews, who were also active in mer- 
cantile pursuits. 

In fact, at the very time that the 
commerce of Southern Europe was in 
the act of expanding over the central 
and north-western portions of the con- 
tinent, the financial dominion of the 
Jews was beginning to break down 
under the burden of a detestation 
which had arisen not only from religious 
but also from economic motives. Thus 
the Lombards came forward, in place of 

■ the Jews. With their superior 

The Jews capital they succeeded al- 
Oppresse m most immediately in control - 
E»gi an ling the money markets of 

countries poor in gold ; but they were 
unable to resist the temptation of succeed- 
ing and even outdoing the Jews in the 
profitable business of money-lending. 
For the latter a painful period began, 
during which the nobles protected them 
from - extremities and even furthered 
■their trade, in order to render them 
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into the English language at a still earlier 
period. The monetary significance of the 
term stands in close connection with the 
memorable reform in the currency that 
took place during the reign of Henry II. 

That the English sovereigns of early 
times possessed great power is shown 
by the fact that England alone of all the 
nations of Western Europe hat! a uniformly 
regulated coinage during the Middle Ages. 
While in other countries the right to stamp 
coins was shared by various spiritual 
or temporal lords and cities, in England the 
crown was able to guard its exclusive 
privilege of issuing currency. A systematic 
coinage facilitated both domestic and 
foreign trade, even if it was to the dis- 
advantage of the money-changers, whom 
the foreigners needed to change the money 
they brought with them into English coin, 
since foreign money was excluded from 
the kingdom. On the other hand, it was 
forbidden to carry English money out of 
the country, and thus English merchants 
about to go abroad were required to 
exchange it for foreign before sailing. 
Under Henry II., about 1180, the English 
standard returned to the full- 

Standard "“S 1 * Carlovingian pound ; 

. „ . . the silver penny, the single 

current com, was struck, not 
according to the previously accepted 
West Frankish or French standard of 
lighter weight (livre Toumois ), but accord- 
ing to the heavier East Frankish or 
German standard, which had been 
retained in Germany since the time of 
Charlemagne : 240 pence to the pound, 
the penny having the weight of 32 grains 
of wheat (22J grains). Compared to the 
standard penny, pound, mark and shilling 
were mere units of reckoning until the 
time of the Tudors. This heavy penny 
of East Frankish standard was called the 
“ sterling penny/' 

But at the end of the twelfth century 
the Easterlings themselves, the inhabi- 
tants of the German colonial lands which 
had developed on the shores of the Baltic, 
began to come to England. They must 
have risen to power within a very few 
yeai’s, for the old-established and privi- 
leged Cologne Hansa, the " Guild hall,” 
opposed them with such violence that the 
burghers of Liibeck appealed for help to 
the Emperor Frederic II., who repri- 
manded the Cologne association, giving 
them to understand that the new arrivals 
right to be in England 
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as they had themselves. The Planta- 
genets soon began to grant privileges 
not only to single German cities, such as 
Cologne or Brunswick, but incidentally to 
all merchants subject to the “ Emperor of 
Alemannia and the Duke of Saxony.” 
Foreign nations gradually became more and 
more familiar with the con- 
ng an s ception — important enough 

oneessions 0 f or them — of the * 'associated 
Foreigners German merchants ” which 

summed up a large number of rights and 
served as a basis for common interests. 

In the meanwhile commercial relations 
ships were opened between the citie- 
of the North Sea, Bremen, Emden, 
Hamburg, Liibeck, etc., and England. 
On paying certain taxes the merchants of 
Hamburg acquired in 1266 the right to 
form a special Hansa, and in the following 
year the merchants of Liibeck received 
the same privilege, inasmuch as the closer 
alliance which had joined together Liibeck 
and Hamburg on account of their home 
interests also made them allies in foreign 
countries ; and further, owing to the fact 
that Cologne had become weakened by 
domestic disturbances, and consequently 
was no longer able to offer opposition to 
the common German policy of the Baltic 
capitals, the three leagues were incor- 
porated into one league and the three 
depots into one depot in 1282. 

From this time forth the meeting- 
place of German merchants in London 
and England in general was the "Steel- 
yard” on the Thames, a collection of 
storehouses and * offices which the suc- 
cessors of the Hansa, known even in 
modern times as the Hanse towns, did not 
abandon until 1853. The Steelyard was 
surrounded by high walls, in which the 
heavy gates were kept carefully locked 
for fear of attacks. The side facing the 
Thames was open ; a flight of steps led 
down to the river ; a wharf with a crane 
aided in the unloading of goods that 
Wh were brought directly to the 

~ ere !, . depot on sea-going vessels. 

. * . Magazines, cellars, offices, and 

m on on dwelling-houses lay within the 
peaceful cloister-like enclosure ; a monastic 
discipline ruled as well among temporary 
visiters as among the officials, who were 
bound to remain at their posts unmarried 
for ten years. It was only in the great hall,, 
the common dining-room, and in the 
“ Rhenish wine-house” that signs of- a 
more joyful life were to be seen. 
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THE COMMERCE OF THE NORTH 

AND ACTIVITIES OF THE GERMAN TRADERS 

Novgorod and Kiev traded with Liibeck 
_ „ and Cologne. Now, with Germans settled 

From the in Wisby this’ trade grew rapidly in volume 
and importance, and at the dose of the 
twelfth century the Baltic route had prac- 
tically superseded the uncertain and perilous 
R * , communication by land over 

Dislike restless and unsettled Poland, 
of the Sea Man Y things contributed to 
the success of German colonisa- 
tion on the Baltic islands. Both Germans 
and ' Gotlanders were fearless mariners. 
Then as now the Russians of pure Slavonic 
descent disliked the sea. And although 
Viking adventurers had founded a Russian 
dynasty, the rulers, so far from leading their 
new subjects into maritime activity, were 
rapidly absorbed into Russian ways of life. 
Feeble attempts were made now and then 
to create a Russian sea trade. But they all 
failed. By the end of the twelfth' century 
itinerant German and Gotlandic ftier^ 
chants made their way direct to Novgorod 
from Wisby, and in many Russian towns 
settlements of Germans and Gotlanders 
founded markets, built churches, and 
established merchant courts. 

Great Novgorod was known to the 
Germans as Naugarden and to the Got- 
landers as Holmgard. As Liibeck was to 
Germany, so was this strange mart to 
Russia. With its vast suburbs it was a 
republic rather than a city. It was the 
common meeting ground for all who jour- 
neyed by the great waterways which 
opened up internal Russia to commerce. 
The German colony clustered round St. 
Peter's Church, the native merchants met 
at the Church of St. John the Baptist. At 
wk ^ e head of this incongruous 
Novgorod community stood elective 
Flourished pnnces, subject, however, to 


TTHE organisation of associated communi- 
ties of merchants made more progress 

in the east than in the west ~ 

twelfth century German warriors, priests, 
and merchants had been steadily advancing 
in the Slavonic and Finnic countries, semi- 
civilised and difficult of access, where, far 
more than in well-regulated England, they 
were thrown back upon self-protection 
or such aids as treaties and agreements 
might bring. Climate, race, and religion in 
these lauds were new and strange to them, 
but. their energy and daring made way 
against all hindrances. 

The most celebrated settlement of these 
German pioneers of trade was that of 
Wisby, the capital of the Swedish island 
of Gotland. Mainly, this settlement was 
of Westphalian origin, and to this day 
the ruins of Wisby attest the influence 
of the Westphalian style of architecture. 
Looking from the steep cliffs, one sees the 
old city enclosed ,^y its great wall facing 
WisLy m sea ’ w ^ e Fuins of the forty- 

the Middle e jg ht , and eighteen 

Ages churches, and the lofty old 
Marien Kirche rising high above 
the surrounding houses, and St. Nicholas’s 
with its rose-windows and its lighthouse- 
gable, show us what Wisby in the Middle 
Ages must have been — a miniature pre- 
sentment of Europe organised on the 
bases of religion, trade, and war. 

The population of Wisby was composed 
of Swedes and Germans. Here, unlike 
elsewhere, the Germans had no separate 
civic establishment, no depot, no guild- 
hall. no Steelyard. But difference of race 
and creed made an impassable barrier 
between them and the native Gotlanders. 
They had to maintain themselves by 
active and ceaseless vigilance, for the 
Gotlanders were no mean commercial 
rivals." Long before the Germans came to 
Wisby these dating • seamen had coasted 
into every creek and cranny of the Baltic, 
had opened up internal trade with Russia, 
had visited German markets, and had 
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Liibeck did not succeed in accomplishing 
her designs without opposition, nor did 
she henceforth remain undisturbed in her 
supreme position ; Riga, the ambitious 
head of the cities of Livonia, also strove 
to obtain the leading place. 

During the thirteenth century the 
relations between the German merchants 
and the Russians repeatedly became so 
strained that the cities of Germany were 
compelled to exercise the sharpest coercive 
measure at their disposal, the interdiction 
of trade— that is to say, the suspension of 
all business with the ‘penalised country. 
This took place, for example, in 1268—, 

1269. Inasmuch as the Russians finally 
yielded to the demands of the Germans, 
the voyages to Novgorod were resumed in 

1270. Liibeck first obtained the leader- 
ship, to which it now laid claim in all 
regions, in the eastern sphere of German 
commercial activity. After the embargo 
__ trade with Russia was renewed, in 1278, 
Liibeck contracted an alliance with the 
Germans of Gotland and the merchants of 
Riga against all countries that were in a 
position to injure the traffic from the 
~ ’ave to Novgorod, one of the numerous 

leagues formed bv cities of 
Germans various regions, and dissolved 

“ and renewed at intervals, until 

in the fourteenth century they 
assumed a more settled character. In 
1, even in later times the lesser 
alliances were more important and effec- 
tual than the great league of all cities 
engaged in the German northern trade, 


HARMSWORTH history 

a rude jargon of business was evolved. 

In Greek orthodox countries all Western 
Europeans were called “ Latins and 
Latin churches and buddings, not only m 
Novgorod but also in Riga, V , v > . 

Smolensk, show that along ah the great 
rivers and their watersheds merchants from 
Liibeck and Wisby had made their way. 

The German and Gotland mer- 
Rws$i& s chants who established them 
Trade selves east of the Baltic region 
Monopoly did not obtain free rights of 
settlement as in England, for the Russian 
merchants, organised into associations, ana 
assured of the support of the native popu- 
lation, which was hostile to foreigners, 
never lost their grasp of the monopoly ot 
domestic trade. The native retail dealers, 
and even the Prince of Novgorod hunselt, 
were compelled to avail themselves of the 
services of Russian middlemen in their 
transactions with foreign merchants. Gray 
the Church traded directly with the on 
foreigners. 

Nowhere else did the Germans en- 
counter such a difficult task from the very 
beginning as in Novgorod. The constant 
dangers to which they were exposed lr 
demanded of them the closest of union and 
the strictest of discipline. The oldest list jB 
of the house-rules of the German yard, Swe<Jea 
the often enlarged and altered Novgorod 
u Skra,” was drawn up in the fourteenth 
century. At first the superintendents of general 
the St. Peter's depot, the two “ alder- 
men," were elected from the winter or 
summer voyagers to Novgorod, irrespec- 
tive of the citv from which they came. 


THE COMMERCE OF THE 'NORTH 


up the iron of the forest smithies. By the 
end of the thirteenth century they pos- 
sessed important privileges, such as ex- 
emption from taxes, rights of settlement, 
protection against the rights of wreckage 
and against piracy. But the land was poor, 
and trade was consequently very slight. 
Relations with Denmark, which never 
~ . . ceased its endeavours to obtain 

Commerce! domirdon over the Baltic, were 

Of Lubeck lar ^ S reater importance, 
although more subject to dis- 
turbances. Denmark’s claim to commercial 
power was supported chiefly by her 
geographical situation and extension. In- 
asmuch as the Danes were in possession of 
the provinces of Schonen anct Holland, in 
Southern Sweden, they dominated the 
waterways leading from the North Sea to 
the Baltic. They were able to open and 
close the straits to the dwellers on the 
North Sea who desired to exclude Lubeck 
and the other Baltic ports from the North 
Sea, and in like manner they could either 
bar or unlock the Sound and the Great 
Belt to the Easterlings. Hence it became 
one of the earliest endeavours of Lubeck 
— an endeavour never abandoned and 
never achieved, except for a few brief 
intervals — to obtain possession of the 
straits in order to keep the western races 
out of the Baltic, and the Gotlanders, and, 
if possible, the merchants of all German- 
Baltic seaports, out of the North Sea* 
Lubeck desired to monopolise the entire 
trade between the two seas, to be the one 
centre of all commerce carried on between 
the east and west of Northern Europe. 

.Since the straits between the North Sea 
and the Baltic were not seldom impassable, 
Lubeck fell back on her favourable 
geographical location, and rendered the 
moderately long overland road through 
Holstein accessible ; in fact, a considerable 
portion of the trade between East and West 
passed over this commercial route. In 
consequence of the construction of the 
Stecknitz Canal in the four- 

Kings Favour tee “ th . Ce * t,,ry > an P™ nter - 
the Germans ru I ,tec i waterway, quite large 
enough to accommodate the 
moderate-sized vessels used in the Middle 
Ages, stood at the disposal of commerce. 

In the course of the thirteenth century 
the Danish kings granted, at first to single 
cities, and later to mei~chants from all 
parts of the German Empire, exemption 
from wreckage rights, tolls, and taxes. 
Thus the idea that members of German 
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commercial associations were to be looked 
upon as privileged individuals became 
firmly rooted in that country also. Al- 
though- trade in Denmark itself was of but 
little importance, the right to settle in 
Schonen, a Danish dependency in Southern 
Sweden, was of the very greatest value to 
the merchant. The southern coast of 
Sweden was the centre of the herring 
fishery carried on by Lubeck and its 
Baltic neighbours, as well as by Bremen, 
Hamburg, and the seaports of the Low 
Countries. Smoked or salt fish formed 
the chief article of the inland trade of these 
cities. Moreover, the Baltic herring was 
a valuable commodity even in foreign 
markets in those days of strict ecclesiastical 
fasting regulations. The great fishing settle- 
ments were situated in the neighbourhood 
of Skanor and Falsterbo, then flourishing 
trading places, although now almost 
unknown. Gustav Freytag has described 
the life at the fishing towns as follows : 

' There, on the shore between the castles of 
Skanor and Falsterbo the Germans had marked 
Off the land over which their rights extended, 
and where the banners of their cities waved, from 
Danish territory by a moated rampart and 
palisade. Each city or company 
Life at had its own station, or ** vitte,” 
the Fishing measured out to it in rods on the 
Towns valuable ground, and each station 
was in turn surrounded by poles 
bearing the coat of arms of its owners. 
Within each vitte stood the stone houses in 
which the herrings were smoked and salted, 
the piles of wooden casks, and the huts for 
fishermen and labourers ; and each was governed 
according to the law of its own city, administered 
by a merchant of standing, appointed annually. 
The superintendence of the whole was in the 
hands of the Prefect of Lubeck, except that 
capital cases were reserved to the representative 
of the King of Denmark. All details were 
regulated according to a certain standard, the 
size of the casks, the length of the fish ; the 
quality of the wares was under the supervision 
of inspectors. The shore was deserted for the 
greater part of the year ; only the armed watch- 
men and their dogs were then to be seen. But 
during the fishing season, between St. James’s 
Day and Martinmas, the fleets of the North Sea 
and Baltic companies came like endless flocks of 
swans ; the strand echoed with the bustle of 
busy workmen ; thousands of fishing-boats lay 
with their nets in the sea day and night, and for 
the night haul torches blazed along the entire 
coast. On the shore, rope-makers and coopers 
laboured, and the merchant stored away his. 
goods in the wooden huts. There, between 
mountains of fish, in the midst of salt and smoke, 
the most costly wares of the Continent— silks 
and wines of the South, cloth of the Low Coun- 
tries, and spices of the Orient— -were sold as at a 
great fair. The hastily freighted vessels made 
three trips each season fco the mainland and back;; 
at the beginning of each October the shores were 
again deserted. ! ‘ 


. , 1 De ^ n J n ^ 11 8‘ 01 each October the shores were; 
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a rude jargon, of business was evolved. 
In Greek orthodox countries all Western 
Europeans were called “Latins, and 
Latin churches and buildings, not only m 
Novgorod but also in Riga, Vitebsk, and 
Smolensk, show that along all the great 
rivers and their watersheds merchants from 
Liibeck and Wisby had made their way. 

The German and Gotland mer- 
Russia’s chants w ho established them- 
T/ a4e , selves east of the Baltic region 
Monopoly di(i not 0 btain free rights . of 

settlement as in England, for the Russian 
merchants, organised into associations, and 
assured of the support of the native popu- 
lation, which was hostile to foreigners, 
never lost their grasp of the monopoly ot 
domestic trade. The native retail dealers, 
and even the Prince of Novgorod himself, 
were compelled to avail themselves of the 
services of Russian middlemen in their 
transactions with foreign merchants. Only 
the Church traded directly with the 
foreigners. 

Nowhere else did the Germans en- 
counter such a difficult task from the very 
beginning as in Novgorod. The constant 
dangers to which they were exposed 
demanded of them the closest of union and 
the strictest of discipline. The oldest list 
of the house-rules of the German yard, 
the often enlarged and altered Novgorod 
“ Skra,” was drawn up in the fourteenth 
century. At first the superintendents of 
the St. Peter’s depot, the two “ aider- 
men,” were elected from the winter or 
summer voyagers to Novgorod, irrespec- 
tive of the city from which they came. 

The profits of the depot were sent to the 
St. Peter’s chest of St. Mary’s Church in 
Wisby, and in all doubtful points of law 
appeal was made to the council of Ger- 
mans in Gotland. During the course of 
the thirteenth century the city of Lubeck 
won a signal victory over her rival in 
acquiring the management of the Nov- 
gorod depot. From this time forth the 
posts of aldermen were alter- 
Loheck s na t e ly held by merchants of 
Days of Liibeck an d Wisby. The 
Prosperity o; ^ ck q s elected were responsible 
to their mother cities only, although the 
chief aldermen had power over life and 
death. The profits of the association were 
sent to Lubeck, and the high court of the 
league at this city, the authority of which 
was supreme over the entire Baltic 
colonial, region, became the final court of 
appeal for the Novgorod depot also. 
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Lubeck did not succeed in accomplishing 
her designs without opposition, noi did 
she henceforth remain undisturbed in her 
supreme position ; Riga, the ambitious 
head of the cities of Livonia, also strove 
to obtain the leading place. 

During the thirteenth century the 
relations between the German merchants 
and the Russians repeatedly became so 
strained that the cities of Germany were 
compelled to exercise the sharpest coercive 
measure at their disposal, the interdiction 
of trade— that is to say, the suspension of 
all business with the penalised country. 
This took place, for example, in 1268— 

1269. Inasmuch as the Russians finally 
yielded to the demands of the Germans, 
the voyages to Novgorod were resumed in 

1270. Lubeck first obtained the leader- 
ship, to which it now laid claim in all 
regions, in the eastern sphere of German 
commercial activity. After the embargo 
on trade with Russia was renewed, in 1278, 
Liibeck contracted an alliance with the 
Germans of Gotland and the merchants of 
Riga against all countries that were in a 
position to injure the traffic from the 
Trave to Novgorod, one of the numerous 

leagues formed by cities of 
Germans various regions, and dissolved 
™ and renewed at intervals, until 

Sweden j n the fourteenth century they 
assumed a more settled character . In 
general, even in later times the lesser 
alliances were more important and effec- 
tual than the great league of all cities 
engaged in the German northern trade, 
called by preference the Hanseatic League, 
and always more theoretical than real. 

Liibeck and Baltic North Germany did 
not long remain content with their 
successes in Wisby and Novgorod alone. 
In the thirteenth century relations with 
the Scandinavian kingdoms had become 
of the greatest importance. 

Commercial development progressed far 
more smoothly in Sweden than in other 
countries. Some time after the Germans 
had' first set foot in Gotland and Oeland 
they settled in Sweden itself, and ob- 
tained for themselves in the new cities, just 
then beginning to develop, a position of 
complete equality with the native popula- 
tion. Stockholm, the new capital, founded 
in the twelth century, was decidedly 
German in character. German merchants 
supplied the Swedes wi +1h 
the south, worked the mi 
Falun on their own accc 


Sweden 
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up the iron of the forest smithies. By the commercial associai 
end of the thirteenth century they pos- upon as privilege* 
sessed important privileges, such as ex- firmly rooted in t] 
eruption from taxes, rights of settlement, though- trade in Dei 
protection against the rights of wreckage little importance, 
and against piracy. But the land was poor, Schonen, a Danish d 
and trade was consequently very slight. Sweden, was of the 
Relations with Denmark, which never the merchant. T1 
. ceased its endeavours to obtain Sweden was the < 
Ambitions^ d° m i n i° n over the Baltic, were fishery carried on 
oTh^Teck far & reater importance, Baltic neighbours, ; 

although more subject to dis- Hamburg, and the 
turbances. Denmark’s claim to commercial Countries. Smokec 
power was supported chiefly by her the chief article of t] 
geographical situation and extension. In- cities. Moreover, t 
asmuch as the Danes were in possession of a valuable commo 
the provinces of Schonen an^Halland, in markets in those daj 
Southern Sweden, they dominated the fasting regulations. ' 
waterways leading from the North Sea to ments were situated 
the Baltic. They were able to open and of Skanor and Fals 
close the stiaits to the dwellers on the trading places, a! 
North Sea who desired to exclude Liibeck unknown. Gustav 
and the other Baltic ports from the North the life at the fishin 
Sea, and in like manner they could either * There, on the shor 
bar or unlock the Sound and the Great Skanor and Falsterbo ■ 
Belt to the Easterlings. Hence it became off land °. ver whi< 
one of the earliest endeavours of Liibeck ^an^h%erritory nn by S 
— an endeavour never abandoned and # palisade, 

never achieved, except for a few brief Lifc at # had its o 
intervals — to obtain possession of the tiie Fishmg measured 
straits in order to keep the western races Towns wd^in^ 
out of the Baltic, and the Gotlanders, and, bearing the coat o 
if possible, the merchants of all German- Within each vitte st< 
Baltic seaports, out of the North Sea. which the herrings ^ 

Lubeck desired to monopolise the entire fishermen and labourers 
trade between the two seas, to be the one according to the law of* 
centre of all commerce carried on between b Y a merchant of stam 

the east and west of Northern Europe. The superintendence c 
,, , L 0 hands of the Prefect 

Since the straits between the Noith Sea capital cases were reser 

and the Baltic were not seldom impassable, of the King of Dem 
Liibeck fell back on her favourable regulated according to 
geographical location and rendered the ttoTwaret™ 

moderately long overland road through of inspectors. The sb 
Holstein accessible ; in fact, a considerable greater part of the year 
portion of the trade between East and West raei ? and th ^ ir d °g 3 we 
passed over this commercial route In 

consequence of the construction of the anci Baltic companies c 
tk n . Stecknitz Canal in the four- swans ; the strand eel 
* . * teenth century, an uninter- bas Y workmen ; thous* 

SrCermlir ril P tef * ^ la [f The night haul 'torches 

enough to accommodate the coast. On the shore, : 
moderate-sized vessels used in the Middle laboured, and the me 

Ages, stood at the disposal of commerce, goods in the wooden 

the course of the thirteenth century tTmosfcostly warts 
the Danish kings granted, at first to single and wines of the South 

cities, and later to merchants from all tries, and spices of the 

parts of the German Empire, exemption great fan-. The hastily 
from wreckage rights, tolls, and taxes. 
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In Norway, the classic home’ of the 
Vikings, the stormy impulses of bygone ; 
centuries were gradually disappearing at 
the time of the development of the German 

Hansa. Foreigners— Englishmen, Frisians, 
and Low Germans— brought to Norway, 
as poor in population as in products, 
the petty wares for which its inhabitants 
could afford to pay. The fisheries' also 
enticed foreigners into Norwegian waters. 
The fish trade, especially traffic m dried 
codfish, was concentrated in Bergen. 

Germans, chiefly merchants of Lubecfc 
and Hamburg, acquired at first only the 
most general privileges — freedom aom 
wreckage law, unimpeded trade with both 
natives and foreigners, rights of residence 
and settlement, equality with the domestic 
population in the courts. Although the 
beginnings of the settlement of German 
merchants in Bergen took place as early as 
the thirteenth century, the Norwegian trade 
did not reach the zenith of its development 
until the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The point at which the sharply defined 
and limited trade of the North of Europe, 
especially that of the Low Germans, came 
into contact with the world’s 
The Great commerce was at Bruges, the 
Market Town g reat international market 
Of Bruges that ^ad ar i sen in the very 
focus of the Central European sphere of 
communication. Here were stored the 
valuable products of Western andSouthern 
European industry, as well as the mer- 
chandise of the Levant. Bruges, like 
Ghent and Ypres— and, in fact, almost all 
the towns of Flanders, Brabant, a.nd 
Northern France— was a manufacturing 
city, the chief industries being the various 
branches of cloth-making. 

The population of this industrial region 
was so dense that in Flanders and Brabant 
(Old Belgium) it had been found necessary 
to import foodstuffs ever since the thir- 
teenth century. The institution of guilds 
was in full sway. Even to-day the guild 
and cloth-halls with their towering belfries 
bear witness to the prosperity and organi- 
sation of the Low Country burghers. In 
the thirteenth century the industrial 
guilds, struggled for representation in the 
magistrates’ courts and city governments. 
The patrician merchants, the “ Poortus,” 

■ united with the French out of hatred for 
the industrial classes ; Flanders finally 
became a portion of the Burgundian 
nrovinces of the kingdom of the 
>is. The trade of foreign merchants in 
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Bruges was frequently seriously disturbed 
by conflicts of the different social classes 
of the city, and by feuds with both 
domestic and foreign "rulers. - 

Bruges was indebted to the relative 
proximity of the sea for its commercial 
prosperity. It was connected with Sluys 
as well as with Damme , by waterways, 

, The harbour of Sluys was shallow 
Bruges an q choked with sandbars ; on 
Debt to t j ie ot her hand, the Zwin, an 
tbe e*. arm 0 f the sea extending inland 
and navigable as far as Bruges, was 
widened in order to form *the future basin 
of the harbour of Damme. Vast dykes, 
built from ii8d on,. protected Bruges from 
the floods of which we hear frequent 
mention in the history of the Netherlands 
of the Middle Ages. The bulk of the 
merchandise sent to Bruges by sea had 
always to be reloaded on smaller vessels 
before it reached its destination. 

•Until later than the thirteenth century, 
products of the Levant were transported 
overland from the Rhine or from the French 
markets. It is true that occasionally 
Italian vessels made their way to Flanders, 
but not until the year 1317 was there any 
regular traffic between Italy and the Low 
Countries by sea. From time immemorial 
ships of Western France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, laden with wine, had landed at the 
Flemish coasts. Traffic with the German 
cities of the Rhine was also of unknown 
antiquity, certainly of earlier date than 
the appearance of Upper German mer- 
chants and Low German seafarers in 
Flanders. The Easterlings finally came 
during the thirteenth century, and were 
granted the same privileges as other 
foreigners, but no special rights. Margaret 
of Flanders conferred the usual privileges 
of trade in 1252 upon “all merchants of the 
Roman Empire who visit Gotland ” ; and 
thereafter, in Bruges also, the Easterlings 
occupied a position of complete equality 
with their West German predecessors. 

Nevertheless, the claims of the 
German associated German merchants 
Methods of were disregarded and resented 
Coercion j n p> ru g eS: and it became neces- 
sary for them to retaliate in 1280, tempo- 
rarily removing their magazines from 
Bruges to Ardenburg- — a means of coercion 
frequently employed in later days. In 
1283 the Germans returned to Bruges, and 
wrested rights upon rights with unrelent- 
ing persistence until they became a prac- 
tically privileged class. 
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RISE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 


into a treaty, pledging each other to 
protect the entrance to the Elbe and other 
rivers from pirates. As allies, they waged 
war in 1259 and cleared the coasts of the 
sea-robbers. Other cities had at times 
made, similar alliances. But each city 
went its way, and often at critical moments 
would adopt a policy different from that 
of its allies. This was sometimes due to 
compulsion ; for all the towns were not 
free cities of the empire, but were under 
some reigning house, and at best were 
only semi-independent. The Pomeranian 
towns were under the dukes, Rostock 
belonged to the house of Schwerin, Ham- 
burg to the counts of Holstein, and so 
with many others. 

Then there were the great ecclesiastical 
cities governed by bishops or archbishops. 
No general bond was possible in such 
circumstances. The cities were involved 
in the wars and quarrels of their rulers. 
They struggled for a position of direct 
relation to the empire, and in time under 
this constitutional demand they won 
many privileges and immunities, but until 
the Treaty of Westphalia their place in 
T* a Great the i m P erial economy was ill - 
Cologne defined and uncertain. Many 

Union cit Y § rou P s were formed for 

common undertakings. There 
were groups of Westphalian cities., of 
Zuyder Zee cities, of Pomeranian, Prus- 
sian, and Saxon cities, of cities which were 
bishoprics and of cities which were mere 
markets ; but all these groups were 
separate and self-dependent, in no way 
forming parts of a common league. 

After the great Cologne Union of 1367 
a general league seemed for a time possible. 
Aspirations for such a league were felt 
everywhere. The cities, separated as they 
had been by rivalries and feuds, saw that 
commercial interests pointed to common 
action in many ways. The security of the 
seas, the settlement of disputes, the 
protection of traders in foreign lands, 
were all matters of common concern. 
But no serious attempt to give shape and 
body to these purposes was made by 
any city except Liibeck. Again and 
again Liibeck had invited the other 
. cities to form a real league. Her own 
interests coincided with the general in- 
terests of all. And from the Cologne 
onwards Liibeck laboured inces- 
this desired result. 
rnmn-nxri i n HanSe 
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assemblies, by inscribing names of 
members in a common roll, by statutes, 
ordinances, and bylaws, she gradually 
attained this ideal ; but in spite of the 
glamour that can be exercised by a name 
or a conception, even by a dream, there 
was no Hanseatic assembly that can be 
proved to have been attended by all 
w. the cities, no resolution by 

of 1 Modern whic . h . al 1 toWns . usua % 

Hietnpiane considered Hanseatic were 

Historians bound> n(? membersWp roU 

in accordance with which regular contri- 
butions flowed in from all sides, no 
universally recognised statute, no common 
policy of defence, and no war in which all 
the members were engaged. 

In short, the so-called Hanseatic 
League was a union of cities, similar 
in every respect to the union of German 
states called the Holy Roman Empire. 
The same tendency to the grand style 
was shown not only in the artistic, but 
also in the political and economic, models 
of this age. The misconception into 
which the majority of modern historians 
have fallen arises from the fact that they 
all attempt to measure the mediaeval 
Hansa, which was completely in harmony 
with the spirit of its age, according to the 
standard of modern ideas of confedera- 
tions. They imagine that the old towns 
took the held at the suggestion of Liibeck 
quite as unanimously as the various 
divisions of the army of the confederate 
German states advanced against the 
French in 1870. 

Liibeck was no Athens, and the Hansa 
was not a Delian League. An attempt to 
introduce the Greek idea of hegemony 
and alliance in war into a description of 
Hanseatic affairs would result in a mere 
caricature. Had Liibeck been as powerful 
as Athens of the fifth century b.c., 
perhaps then she would have been able to 
enforce the coercive measures without 
which it is impossible to create a com- 
WK munity of political individuals. 

the League H f 0 ™ eVe J> the COercive powers 
Fell ■ the Hansa never attained 

to complete development, and 
the league fell because of their inadequacy. 
Nevertheless, the cities of the league 
were by no means unwarlike. All were 
constantly obliged to defend themselves 
against foreign princes and their own 
feudal superiors, against pillage by land 
and piracy by sea, against their sister cities ; 
and the spirit of war was continually 
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a document m their hands, and with all £ cnmark s war ds its shores. It was with 
them chartered rights behind them, they ®J such an end in mind that Count 

weaned their enemies into submission. c Gerhard of Plon built a tower 

The Hanseatic envoys were indebted at the mouth of the Trave in defiance of 
tor not the least part of their diplomatic Liibeck, just as Waldemar II had already 
successes to the advantage which results done ; Count Gerhard also occupied the 
from a narrow line of thought, and per- region of commercial roads between Ham- 
sistency in always returning to the point burg and Liibeck in 1306, in order to rob the 

°f departure. merchants by compelling them to pay him 

I hat the Hanse leagues made such for the escorts which he forced upon them, 
headway during the fourteenth century, During the same period the Ascanian 
and that any practical results were at- line of Brandenburg once more, as in 
tamed, was due entirely to their enemies. 1283, advanced against the Lusatian 
Ibey were drawn into the affairs of the cities and the Pomeranian princes, who 
Scandinavian kingdoms against their will, immediately looked to Denmark for help 
and war alone assisted them to the degree The lords of Mecklenburg and Pomerania 
of unity of which they were capable. It could not do otherwise than acknowledge 
may be said to their credit that they pos- the . suzerainty of Denmark ; Rostock, 
Tradesmen sesse & least a little heroism Greifswald, and Stralsund became as good 
in the School as an offs( r t to f heir bour ^ois as Danish cities. And when in 1307 Liibeck 
of War narrow-mindedness. So long also became subject to the protectorate 
as a merchant was compelled of King Eric for ten years, and even 
to breathe sea air and face the dangers of arranged an annual tribute, it looked 
long voyages, he could not grow altogether very much as if the Baltic states were to 
blind and stupid in the semi-darkness become entirely alienated from the Holy 
of retail shops and herring magazines. Roman Empire. 

Robbers and pirates forced him to be But Eric was a very incapable ruler 
constantly on his guard, and the hostile and unable to retain his new territories 
inhabitants of foreign cities caused him to The Baltic towns freed themselves from 
spring to arms whenever their ill-will the dominion of Denmark, and got a high 
against the privileged strangers burst into price for their return to their former lords, 
flame— -an event which the unscrupulous After the death of Eric the whole of Dem- 
and overbearing conduct of the Ha nseatics mark was under German influence. The 
made by no means rare. In short, the new king, Christopher IT., was expelled 
mediaeval tradesman bad not much holiday from the country, and Count Gerhard von 
from the school of war. Rendsburg of Holstein, called by his 

The halt m the development of Den- countrymen “ de grote Ghert,” and by 
mark which followed the defeat of Walde- the Danes “ the bald-pated count,” be- 
mar the Great at Bornhoved in 1227, came regent in the minority 

and which proved to be of such advantage .of his ward Waldemar III. 

to the Baltic colonies .of Germany, came “ 0 At that time Southern Jutland, 

to an end during the times of King Eric oermany or Schleswig, was already 
Menved (1285-1319). Not only did Den- united to Holstein. When Christopher II. 
mark resume her earlier plans of expan- attempted to regain his kingdom, and was 
sion, but the counts of Holstein and the once more repulsed, Gerhard the Great 
margraves of Brandenburg also aspired to called to his aid the nobility of North Ger- 
a share m the ‘‘Dominium maris Baltici.” many, who thereupon took possession of 
For five hundred years dominion over Denmark as a welcome prize. The Danish 
the Baltic was contested from two different entanglements, however, were not favoured 
points of view; from the mercantile— by the Hanse towns. When Man,,, 
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the result would be the respectable total 
of ninety. The geographical region over 
which the various members of the league 
were scattered was also very extensive. 
The northern boundary is formed by the 
North Sea and the Baltic, although 
Gotland, Oeland, and Kalmar were also 
included. The continental southern 
boundary extended from Dinan, through 
Andernach, Gottingen, and Halle, and 
curved downward into the regions of the 
Oder and Vistula to Breslau and Cracow. 
The farthest point to the West was 
marked by the towns of Zealand ; to the 
East, by Reval and Narva. 

Although the territorial groups of cities 
held their convocations with or with- 
out inviting neighbour groups, Liibeck 
endeavoured to convert the assemblies of 
the Lusatian towns into meetings of all the 
confederated cities taking part in foreign 
trade, and to transform these Hanseatic 
conventions, or “ Hansetage,” into periodic- 
ally recurrent administrative and legisla- 
tive bodies of the league. Many such con- 
ventions were held, not only in Liibeck, 
but in other cities. Liibeck issued the 
M a'l tut invitations, presided over 
A™!/ * the sittings of delegates, 

^ pp l e xx and preserved the minutes 
the Boycott ag ^ as thfi other records 

of the federation. In very few r cases, how- 
ever, were all the invitations accepted ; 
and very few assemblies were attended by 
a sufficient number of delegates to deserve 
the name of Hansetage. Full attendance 
was impossible, owing to the fluctuating 
character of the federation ; in short, the 
meetings . of the league were in every 
respect counterparts to the imperial diets 
of the Middle Ages. 

The only means at the disposal of 
the Hansa for the purpose of coercing 
refractory members was the boycott, or 
“ Verhansung ” — the suspension, nay, the 
prevention, of all traffic with the city in 
question, the seizure of its ships, cargoes, 
and other possessions, and the exclusion of 
its inhabitants from the common rights 
enjoyed by all merchants of the league in 
foreign countries ; in other words, non- 
admission to the depots and offices of the 
association from Bruges to Novgorod. 
It was a very uncertain means of coercion, 
and, moreover, one that cut both ways. 
The coercive measures adopted against 
foreign powers — suspension of commerce, 
removal of markets, and war — were also of 
the nature of a two-edged sword. It is 


Ltibeck’s 
Inability, 
to Lea d 



RISE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 

no wonder that the sober merchants of 
the Middle Ages infinitely preferred the 
most interminable negotiations to action, 
which as a rule led to nothing but their 
own damage. The Hanseatic politicians 
always displayed remarkable dexterity and 
tenacity in their negotiations. Woe to 
the opponent when the Hansa possessed 
any written evidence against him 1 With 
a document in their hands, and with all 
their chartered rights behind them, they 
wearied their enemies into submission. 

The Hanseatic envoys were indebted 
for not the least part of their diplomatic 
successes to the advantage which results 
from a narrow line of thought, and per- 
sistency in always returning to the point 
of departure. 

That the Hanse leagues made such 
headway during the fourteenth century, 
and that any practical results were at- 
tained, was due entirely to their enemies. 

They were drawn into the affairs of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms against their will, 
and war alone assisted them to the degree 
of unity of which they w r ere capable. It 
may be said to their credit that they pos- 

4 sessed at least a little heroism 

. , as an offset to their bourgeois 

of War C Mrrow " m i n dedneSS. So long 

as a merchant was compelled 
to breathe sea air and face the dangers of 
long voyages, he could not grow altogether 
blind and stupid in the semi-darkness 
of retail shops and herring magazines. 

Robbers afid pirates forced him to be 
constantly on his guard, and the hostile 
inhabitants of foreign cities caused him to 
spring to arms whenever their ill-will 
against the privileged strangers burst into 
flame-— an event which the unscrupulous 
and overbearing conduct of the Hanseatics 
made by no means rare. In short, the 
mediaeval tradesman had not much holiday 
from the school of war. 

The halt in the development of Den- 
mark which followed the defeat of Walde- 
mar the Great at Bornhoved in 1227, 
and which proved to be of such advantage CAmar 
to the Baltic colonies .of Germany, came 
to an end during the times of King Eric 
Menved (1285-1319). Not only did Den- 
mark resume her earlier plans of expan- 
sion, but the counts of Holstein and the 
margraves of Brandenburg also aspired to 
a share in the Dominium maris Baltici.” 

For five hundred years dominion over 
the Baltic was contested from two different 
points of view ; from the mercantile— 


as in the case of the Hanseatic League — 
and from the financial-political. To 
occupy the harbours, coasts, and seaports, 
to open them to commerce or to close 
them, as expediency demanded, and to 
be paid for doing it, were the objects 
held in view by all princes, great and small, 
who dwelt on the Baltic or who were 
, endeavouring to advance to- 
Rule^on S war ^ s shores. It was with 
* t °®. such an end in mind that Count 
a iC Gerhard of Plon built a tower 
at the mouth of the Trave in defiance of 
Lubeck, just as Waldemar II had already 
done ; Count Gerhard also occupied the 
region of commercial roads between Ham- 
burg and Lubeck in 1306, in order to rob the 
merchants by compelling them to pay him 
for the escorts which he forced upon them. 

During the same period the Ascanian 
line of Brandenburg once more, as in 
1283, advanced against the Lusatian 
cities and the Pomeranian princes, who 
immediately looked to Denmark for help. 
The lords of Mecklenburg and Pomerania 
could not do otherwise than acknowledge 
the suzerainty of Denmark ; Rostock, 
Greifswald, and Stralsund became as good 
as Danish cities. And when in 1307 Lubeck 
also became subject to the protectorate 
of King Eric for ten years, and even 
arranged an annual tribute, it looked 
very much as if the Baltic states were to 
become entirely alienated from the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

But Eric was a very incapable ruler, 
and unable to retain his new territories. 
The Baltic towns freed themselves from 
the dominion of Denmark, and got a high 
price for their return to their former lords. 
After the death of Eric the whole of Den- 
mark was under German influence. The 
new king, Christopher II., was expelled 
from the country, and Count Gerhard von 
Renclsburg of Holstein, called by his 
countrymen <f de grote Ghert,” and by 
the Danes “ the bald-pated count/' be- 
came regent in the minority 
of his ward Waldemar III. 

e nze of ^ that time Southern Jutland, 
Germany o ri • J 1 
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of Sweden and Norway, who had ill- 
treated them in Bergen, occupied Schonen, 
Halland, and Blekingen, adjacent to 
Denmark, they feared that the fishing- 
stations would be rendered inaccessible 
to them ; nevertheless both Easterlings 
and Westerlings received a confirmation of 
their old rights and privileges in the towns 
¥ # , and fishing- villages of Southern 
tf ecks . Sweden in 1336. Liibeck, 
whose star had in 1310 seemed 
mmg about to set, was again, a 
decade later, playing the leading part in 
all negotiations with the northern rulers 
and the German lords. 

‘ c De grote Ghert ”■ was murdered at 
Randers in 1340 when at the height of his 
power ; and to this day the Danes sing 
the praises of his assassin, Niels Ebbenson, 
as the avenger of their nation and their 
deliverer from the ignominy of foreign 
rule. Christopher's youngest son, Walde- 
mar IV., Attcrdag, now took possession 
of the kingdom, supported by the Lusatian 
group, which also aided him in expelling 
the Holstein nobility and in forcing the 
; : counts of Schauenburg back across the 

Eider. Waldemar regained possession of 
l Zealand and Fiinen, and successfully with- 

: • stood the Emperor Charles IV. when, after 
conquering Brandenburg, he revived the 
Baltic schemes of the Ascanian margraves. 
The princes of Mecklenburg were once 
; more compelled to acknowledge the 

feudal supremacy of Denmark, in spite 
| - of the fact that the emperor had made 

| !J them dukes and looked upon them as 
vassals of the empire. Only the distant 
province of Esthonia was, on payment of 
a sum of money, resigned by Waldemar to 
the Teutonic Knights. No further pro- 
I , spects were open to the Danes on the 
continental side of the Baltic ; it would 
have been difficult to gain any ground 
against the power of the emperor and the 
5 Teutonic Order. On the other hand, 

opportunities for reconquest and for the 
1 . acquisition of new territories 

| l he ® estored were offered to the Danes on 

/ w the breaking out of dissen- 

"i siops m the realm of King 

Magnus of Sweden and Norway. Leagued 
: with North German princes, Waldemar 

S ; regained Schonen, Halland, and Blekingen 
in 1360. The kingdom of Gorm the Old 
and Waldemar the Great was again 
restored to its former power. To the 
; , ; horror of the Lusatian towns, who had 
shortly before concluded a treaty with 

yj(> T; 


Waldemar Atterdag, the king turned 
against Oelancl in 1361, conquered Born- 
holm, set sail for Gotland, and before 
any steps could be taken in its defence 
captured this most important island. 

Defeated before their city by his fierce 
knights, the citizens of Wisby opened the 
gates' to the victor ; Waldemar, however, 
preferred to consider the city as taken 
by storm, and refused to enter it except 
through a breach knocked in the wall 
by his retainers, that so he might have 
the right to exact enforced contributions 
from the burghers. As for the fabulous 
wealth of Wisby, an old song has it that 
the Gotlanders measured gold by the 
hundredweight, that precious stones were 
playthings, that the women span with 
golden distaffs, and that the pigs were 
given to drink out of silver troughs. The 
last especially seem to have fired the 
imaginations of the Danish ironsides who 
followed Waldemar on his plundering 
expedition. The king of the Danes and 
Wends henceforth styled himself king of 
the Goths or Gotlanders also. But the 
prosperity of Gotland had vanished, never 
to return. However, it is quite 
Vanished C0rtain that Wisby COllld not 

rospen y of j la - ve c ‘ on ^j nue!t j to maintain 
Gotland ■„ 1 _ r . 


itself as a centre of trade even 
under more favourable circumstances, for 
the towns of Livonia — Riga, for example 
— had already begun to show far greater 
powers of development. 

The conquest of Schonen and Gotland 
was a severe blow to the Easterlings, and 
by no means a matter of indifference to 
many a western city. Envoys from 
the various Lusatian and Prussian towns 
assembled at Greifswald resolved on a 
trade embargo against Denmark, and 
agreed to the raising of a war tax. In 
addition to the cities, the kings and princes 
of the countries of the Baltic coast were 
also roused to action by the conquests of 
Waldemar. Thus, six weeks after the 
capture of Wisby an alliance was entered 
into by the majority of the German towns, 
by the kings of Sweden and Norway, and 
the counts of Holstein, in order “ to re- 
establish the balance of power between 
the Baltic nations, and to strengthen the 
position of the Hanse towns in Schonen, 
In order to allow for the possibilities of 
conquest, they pledged the entire southern 
coast of Sweden, together with the castles 
of Helsingborg, Skanor, and Falsterbo, to 
'tire kings." The Hanseatic fleet first 



THE HELSINGBORG CASTLE 

T° f t j 0 , wns » ch i©fy for the purposes of trade, known 
Denmark a serious rival on the sea, and eventually war broke out betwppn fii 
rested with the traders, and by the Treaty of Stralsind?in mo D-mark 
league, and the .mportant. Castle of Helsingborg was one of the 

dissolved on the Peace of Helsingborg, ; • — •- - 

1111365; each city wished to procure some Mecklenburg, and Holstein 

special advantage for itself, yet none ’ 

received any definite promises from Walde- 
mar, not to speak of tangible concessions. 

The impulse towards a fresh alliance 
against Denmark arose in the Prussian 
towns, which could not dispense with the 
passage through the Sound, and had a 
close community of interest with the cities 
of the Zuyder Zee region, of which the 
centre was Kampen in Oberyssel. The 
allied cities of Prussia and the Netherlands 
now entered into negotiations with the 
Lusatian group. A general convention 
was arranged to take place in Cologne in the 
late autumn of 1367. Here the repre- 


OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 

as the Hanseatic League, found in 
1 at country and the league. Victory 
wasjbrougrht into subjection to the 
- * ----- *--J its possession. 

years' alliance with the princes of Sweden, 
Mecklenburg, and Holstein, who were 
opponents of Waldemar, and also a league 
for one year with the cities of Prussia and 
the Netherlands. 

In the year 1368 the allies captured 
Copenhagen and the strongholds of Jut- 
land and Schonen, with the exception of 
Helsingborg, which held out against them 
until the autumn of 1369. A blockade, 
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confederation in 1369, Llibeck representing 
the cities. Peace was declared in 1370, at a. 
convention in Stralsmid. This consisted of 
two series of agreements— one economic 
and commercial, and the other political. 
“ In respect to the first, the Hansa obtained 
practically all the demands that had con- 
stantly been made, now by one city, now by 
A another, during the last 

* 0fflS - half - century 55 — free - trade 
« f tf Ce ° f throughout the whole of 
Stralsund Denmark, freedom from 

strand law, their own jurisdiction over the 
fishing- depots, and reductions in duties. To 
the political changes that resulted from the 
Peace of Stralsund belong the pledging to 
the league of the most important castles of 
Schonen and those situated on the Sound — 
Falsterbo, Skandr, Malm 6, and Helsingborg 
—together with the payment of two-thirds 
of the revenues accruing to them during a 
period of fifteen years. Waldemar was 
to recognise the peace as binding until 
Michaelmas, 1371, by affixing his great 
seal. In case of his abdication or death, no 
king was to succeed to the throne of Den- 
mark without the approval of the Hansa. 

Although the princes allied with the 
Hansa were not satisfied with the terms 
of peace arranged by the towns on their 
own responsibility, they were unable to 
continue the war unassisted, and so they 
too came to terms with Denmark at 
Stockholm in 1371. Waldemar IV. delayed 
the ratification of the Stralsund negotia- 
tions to the last moment, and finally 
sealed the treaty only with the small seal, 
obtaining further concessions in addition. 
The management of the pledged castles in 
Schonen was a source of many difficulties 
to the league, the division of the revenues 
especially causing many disputes. When 
Waldemar died, in 1385, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Olaf, son of his 
younger daughter Margaret and Haakon of 
Norway, who was crowned without the 
formal assent of the Hansa, a final settle- 

w , ment of Hanseatic affairs 
Waldemar S seemed baWe However, 

iTrtTS 01af refused to confirm the 
Stralsund peace with the great 
seal until the Hansa had relinquished their 
claims to the right of ratifying the Danish 
succession. Negotiations of a like nature to 
those of Korsor took place in Kallundborg. 
Haakon of Norway confirmed all the privi- 
leges whiefi had ever been granted in his 
kingdom to the Hansa, and, in addition. 


enter the ports of Norway flying their own 
flags, which They were not required to 
lower until landing. 

The Treaties of Stralsund and Korsor 
secured the rights of the Hanse towns in 
Denmark for many generations, and, 
with the exception of the pledging of the 
castles on the Sound, which was only 
for fifteen years, were on the whole faith- 
fully preserved until the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years War. The negotiations at 
Kallundborg had also ended in satisfac- 
tory terms with Norway, and now for the 
first time the depot at Bergen began to 
prosper. The foundations of the rights of 
the Hansa were now so firmly fixed that 
the league tried to procure monopolies for 
its members in accordance with the 
general aims and purposes of all privi- 
leged classes and places in the Middle Ages,, 
who looked upon the acquisition of mono- 
polies as the final object at which they 
ought to aim. So long as the Leaguers 
held the castles on the Sound this policy 
was feasible ; but when the castles were 
restored, monopoly was no longer possible. 
Still the Hansa by the application of 

. f vigorous effort won in open 
Norway competition the predominant 

and Sweden P 0Sltl0n 111 Baltic trade. 

All the Hansa cities had not 
joined in the Cologne Confederation, but 
only [those whose trading interests were 
involved. The Peace of Stralsund in ap- 
pearance confirmed the rights of the 
leaguers. But of the two pledges given 
for securing these rights, one, the right of 
the Hansa to ratify succession to the 
Danish throne, was only once exercised, and 
the other, the occupation of the castles, 
proved of no value, as the cost of upkeep 
and of policing the sea absorbed all the 
revenues available from the occupation. 

As the league did not oppose Olafs 
succession, his able mother Margaret con- 
firmed the Danish privileges of the Hansa. 
But when Olaf succeeded Haakon of 
Norway, in 1380, and united both crowns, 
he declined to confirm the privileges of 
the- Hansa in Norway. Five years later, 
when the castles reverted to Denmark, 
the Hansa was reduced to its former posi- 
tion as a purely commercial association, 
and although negotiations went on for 
years, the Hansa failed to better its status 
or to augment its rights. At Olafs 
death, -in 1387, Margaret played with the 
cities, cajoling and promising, but doing 
nothing to renew their privileges. 
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ERA OF HANSEATIC ASCENDANCY 

TO THE DECLINE OF THE GERMAN SEAPORTS 

IN Bruges from an early date German 
1 merchants had settled and opened fac- 
tories. These factories obeyed the mother 
cities from which they had sprung. From 
1360 to 1380 disputes arose, but the 
supremacy of the mother cities was finally 
admitted in Bruges as elsewhere. The 
rights of the Hansa remained in full force 
and effect up to 1560, when the markets 
of Bruges were removed to Antwerp. 

The success of the Hansa was due to 
strong measures adopted in 1358, and con- 
tinued for a couple of years. An embargo 
was laid on trade and the markets were 
temporarily removed to Dordrecht. This 
drastic policy secured for the Hanseatic 
traders the right of free settlement in all 
Flanders. Slight differences arose again 
in 1388, and finally, in 1392, the Germans 
in Bruges were firmly placed in possession 
of all the trading rights for which they had 
contended, and all subjects of the empire 
England'* ?! ere ™ a . d ® participators in 
Kings Friendly ^ese nghts when settled in 
to the Hansa ganders for purposes of 
trade. In England also, the 
position of the Hansa at the end of the four- 
teenth century was becoming increasingly 
difficult; but here, too, the German cities 
succeeded in warding off all dangers. The 
three Edwards were friendly to foreigners, 
and granted them complete freedom in 
both wholesale and retail trade through- 
out the entire kingdom, even in the wool 
and metal industries. Richard II. also 
confirmed the rights and privileges of the 
Hansa shortly after his accession. But 
during the reign of this weak sovereign 
the national hostility to the commercial 
dominion of foreigners, which until that 
time had been held in abeyance, arose 
in full force. The House of Commons, 
as the representative of the people, in- 
duced the king to suspend all the privi- 
leges of the Hansa until the latter had 
cleared itself of various charges preferred 
against it. This was the beginning of a 
long struggle, frequently interrupted, but 


Great Trade auuggie, aumission to 

Victory ad die Northern European 
for England ?T arkets > a privilege that the 
Hanseatics would gladly enough 
have kept to themselves alone. The 
English first demanded entrance to the 
Norwegian and Danish centres of trade, 
and then to the Hanse towns themselves. 
The struggle lasted until nearly the end of 
the Elizabethan Age, and closed about 
1600 with the complete victory of England. 

During the reign of Richard II. a pro- 
tracted dispute arose on account of the 
position taken by the Hansa in respect to 
all foreigners in Norway and Schonen after 
the conclusion of the Peace of StralsuncL 
The English merchants did not submit 
like the other non- German peoples. Now, 
as before, they sailed boldly into the Baltic 
and obtained whatever goods they re- 
quired without the assistance of the Han- 
seatic, especially the Lubeck, middlemen. 
The hostile attitude of the Baltic towns 
was answered by the already mentioned 
temporary suspension .of Hanseatic privi- 
leges in England. In addition, the English 
demanded an equality of rights in" all 
towns and districts of the Hansa. The 
Germans received the usual confirmation 
of their privileges towards the end of the 
year 1380, without having granted full 
reciprocity to the English. The dispute 
Free Trade that followed > made all the 
with Baltic more - acute through seizures 
Seaports and embargoes, lasted until 
1388. From this time forth the 
English enjoyed free trade with the Baltic 
seaports. Their merchants organised ac- 
cording to Hanseatic models, and elected 
an alderman whose duty was to adjust 
differences and to represent the interests 
of his countrymen in all their dealings 
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with foreigners. Although bickering still 
continued between Englishmen and Ger- 
mans, even after the agreement of 1388, 
the position of the latter in England re- 
mained unaltered. The first of the Lan- 
castrian kings, Henry IV., confirmed the 
charters of the Hanseatics on their agreeing 
to an increase in certain customs duties, a 
The Growin P rocec ^ ure indispensable to the.' 


well-being of the government 


The chief feature of Hanseatic- 
° Qg an English relations did not lie in 
the recognition of former privileges, but in 
the fact that the league was compelled to 
grant free play to the growing sea-power 
of England, even while the latter was 
only beginning to develop. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Baltic was finally freed from the 
. plague of pirates brought down upon it by 
the war of the Swedish succession. Long 
after Albert had been set free and Stock- 
holm handed over to the Hansa as a pledge, 
the “ Vitaiienbriider” had continued their 
marauding expeditions, still remaining in 
the service of the House of Mecklenburg, 
which had not yet abandoned all hopes 
of regaining possession of the Swedish 
crown. However, the Vitaiienbriider 
removed their headquarters to Wisby, 
although the greater part of Gotland 
continued under the dominion of Margaret. 
They also found places of refuge in the 
Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia, and even 
on the coast of Pomerania, but Rostock 
and Wismar closed their harbours to them. 
They were of the greatest injury to the 
associated German merchants. The situa- 
tion suddenly became altered when the 
Teutonic Order brought Wisby and the 
rest of Gotland under its jurisdiction in 
1398. Inasmuch as the Lusatian cities 
had just then completed their preparations 
for attacking the freebooters, and had 
agreed on the raising of a war tax, and 
since the queen of the three northern 
kingdoms had also taken steps against 
; p . them, the Vitaiienbriider left 

. ir ^ es their Baltic hiding-place for the 

North Sea Nor * Sea ’ whi< * they now 
. made the scene of an activity 
that had absolutely no political motives 
whatever behind it. 

The North Sea had always pirates of its 
own, who were chiefly of Frisian origin. 
During the Hundred Years War robberies 
perpetrated by French and English buc- 
caneers frequently gave the Hansa grounds 
■ ; . for complaint. But now the Vitaiienbriider, 

SmIO ■ 4°q° ^ 


in addition, disturbed the sphere of 
Western European maritime commerce 
from their new headquarters in Friesland. 
Once more the Hansa was obliged to unite 
its merchant vessels bound for the Nether- 
lands into fleets of about twenty ships 
each, accompanied by convoy boats. 
Although the league vainly endeavoured 
to obtain the assistance of the cities of 
Flanders, a squadron despatched from 
Liibeck and Hamburg proved strong 
enough to defeat the Vitaiienbriider in the 
Ems, in April, 1400. Some of the free- 
booters fled to Norway, others sought 
refuge with the counts of Holland ; but 
Hamburg continued her campaign against 
the pirates until, finally, the chief of the 
buccaneers, Klaus Stortebeker, was cap- 
tured and executed— -an often-sung event 
that has long been retained in the memory 
of a people otherwise forgetful enough in 
.regard to historical occurrences. 

Nevertheless, piracy on the North Sea 
continued, and also the name of the Vitaiien- 
briider, who for many years enjoyed a 
second period of prosperity under the self- 
chosen designation Likendeeler , or “ equal- 
sharers.” The occupation of 
lm * 0 . Gotland by the T eutonic Order 

Order U ° B1C was a s °t irce of great anxiety 
to the Hansa, for the order — 
with which the non-Prussian cities of the 
Baltic sought to stand upon as good terms 
as possible for the sake of their common 
interests — pursued its own special aims, and 
was a very untrustworthy ally; moreover, 
it opposed the union of the three northern 
kingdoms, and challenged Margaret of 
Denmark to battle for the political supre- 
macy of the Baltic. 

This caused the Hanse towns, hitherto 
neutral, considerable embarrassment. 
Should they take part in the struggle 
between the two powers, or should they, 
as formerly, let events take their course, in 
order to be in a position to offer their ser- 
vices as mediators when the right moment 
arrived ? The Teutonic Order would not 
be turned from its design of occupying 
Gotland, and its commercial policy im- 
mediately proved dangerous to the Hansa. 

The Prussian, and especially the Livon- 
ian, towns had always striven in vain for 
equal rights with Wisby and Liibeck in 
Novgorod. Now, as a result of an agree- 
ment with Lithuania, an independent 
commercial region previously open to the 
Prussian group alone of the Hanse cities 
was suddenly closed to them also ; the 
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founding of a depot in Kovno resulted in 
a competition which threatened to injure 
the trade of Novgorod and Pskoff, and in 
fact did so. The treaty concluded by the 
Grand Master of the Order and Witold, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, on the Sallin- 
werderin 1398 ended the tedious struggles 
which for a long time had kept both powers 
T . in check. This treaty, so favour- 
““ 7 “ able to the Teutonic Order, was 

an om mac [ e , by Lithuania because 
it was necessary for the latter 
to protect its rear in view of the impending 
struggle with Russia ; and Prussia was 
quite willing to come to terms now that 
Lithuania had ceased to be a heathen 
land and the scene of uninterrupted 
religious wars. 

Although the relations of the two powers 
soon became strained again, a fresh 
struggle culminating in the fall of the order, 
this had no lasting effects either on the 
independent trade carried on by the 
Prussian towns in Lithuania and Poland, 
or on the depot at Kovno. When the 
old connection between the Prussian 
Order and its cities was destroyed by the 
dissolution of the former, the latter did 
not seek for new relations with the other 
Baltic towns, but pursued their own 
course, which was entirely out of harmony 
with the Lusatian and general Hanseatic 
interests. The development of the federal 
character of the Hansa was over. The 
system of territorial groups of cities 
corresponding to the general development 
of the German nation proved fatal to the 
beginnings of a common league of German 
towns. 

At the very time that the antagonism 
between the far-seeing commercial policy 
of the Teutonic Order and the narrower 
trade interests of the towns subject to 
it was in process of widening into a gulf 
that could not be bridged over, a new 
competitor for the “ Dominium,” or, rather, 
the Condominium, of the Baltic appeared, a 
The Teutonic P re ^ en< ^ er tih&t barred the way 
Order* 6 ** ° mC Order-state to the 

in Banger sea — Poland-Lithuania, finally 

united in 1401. This union was 
a greater source of danger to the Teutonic 
Order than was that of the three northern 
kingdoms. It was impossible for it to 
live with foes on both sides, so it made 
peace with the North, ceding the island 
of Gotland, which it had retained for nine 
years, to Eric, King of Norway, Sweden 
““ — % in return for a small sum 
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of money, in 1407. . Previously, however, 
the order had obtained, in 1402, the “ New 
Mark” of Brandenburg from Sigismund 
of Luxemburg in the form of a. pledge, 
in order completely to bar the way of the 
Poles to the sea. Further events, such 
as the battle of Tannenberg in 1410, so 
ruinous to the order, have but little 
bearing on the present subject. The 
advance of the Western Slavs, who so 
often succeeded in bringing the eastern 
expansion of the Teutonic races to a halt — 
and, indeed, frequently regained extensive 
tracts of land from the latter — was also a 
constant source of injury to the Hanseatic 
League. Owing to their helplessness the 
cities were even unable to think of attacking 
Poland ; but, on the other hand, they looked 
upon the catastrophe of Tannenberg as 
having been a desirable check to the 
ambitions of the order. 

The ancient Greeks have told us with a 
shudder of sympathetic awe about the 
children of fortune who, lifted up by fate 
and tempted to evil by success, suddenly 
found themselves cast down into the 
depths of misery from the very zenith of 
« . , „ . prosperity. To these self-de- 

on the aad stroying creatures, maddened 
Germans b Y happiness, victims of the 
blind powers of chance, the 
German Hansa certainly did not belong. 
The gods did not abruptly thrust it into 
the abyss after the manner in which they 
treated the Teutonic Order ; but they 
did not permit the league to expand or to 
attain to greatness — they hindered its 
progress systematically, as it were, and 
with a most conscientious attention to 
detail. Fate never permitted the Germans 
of the lowlands to develop their com- 
mercial activity beyond a certain point, 
either in respect to privileges or to area 
controlled. 

Even Nature herself seems to have * 
taken part in this general conspiracy 
against them: through an unlooked-for 
caprice she inflicted an injury on their 
trade from which the mercantile politicians 
of the Baltic towns, 'for all their wisdom, 
were never able to recover. The herrings, 
which, together with the codfish, are 
admirable types of the most stupid of 
gregarious animals, were, at the beginning 
©f the fifteenth century, unfaithful to the 
regions which since the very earliest times 
they had been accustomed to visit for the 
purpose of spawning. Why the herrings 
temporarily deserted the basin of the 
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Baltic Sea at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, to return again and 
again— usually _ in “ fish-periods/’ lasting 
sixty years— is a question for which 
history has no answer. Although, in spite 
of its wanderings into other' seas, the 
herring still remained a fish accustomed to 
spawn on the coasts, to be caught in nets, 
and to be salted, smoked, and dried, 
completely unconcerned as to the nation- 
ality of the fishermen, this was by no 
means a matter of indifference to the 
Easterlings, who were joined by com- 
petitors at the fisheries in the shape of 
the dwellers on the North Sea coasts, now 
that the herrings had turned to the waters 
of England, Scotland and Norway. 

In addition to the fisheries, there were 
so many different interests to be guarded 
that during the fifteenth century the 
Hanse towns, either singly or in groups, 
frequently found themselves involved in 
the most difficult of conflicts. As a 
foundation for closer union, especially 
between neighbouring cities, there existed 
a common necessity for protecting the 
privileges of the municipalities and the 

Secessions 'f lfa .^ ° f ,T lea g ae a g ains * 

from Hanseatic th ® lU ' WI “ anc . deeds of 

Le&gm violence of the ruling princes. 

During the course of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
majority of the cities of North Germany, in 
addition to losing many of their rights of 
self-government, were compelled by their 
territorial sovereigns to renounce all 
participation in the Hanseatic League. The 
fate of complete dependence on the power 
of a reigning prince was first visited on the 
Brandenburg group under the house of 
Hohenzollern. But the Burgundian, 
Rhenish- Westphalian, Low Saxon, Pom- 
eranian, and Prussian cities were also 
gradually subjected to the power of the 
rulers of their respective states. The 
latter were supported by the fundamental 
idea of solidarity, the victorious advance 
of which could not be withstood by the 
weakly organised political formations 
of the Middle Ages. 

The attacks made by the ruling princes 
on municipal liberties were furthered not 
a little by dissensions which arose within the 
towns themselves. These conflicts were 
more serious in North Germany than else- 
where. Central and Southern Germany 
had already passed through the most 
dangerous phases of the crisis caused by the 
struggles of the guilds, when the. same 


troubles arose in the Hanse cities. Not 
only in respect to commerce and culture, 
but politically, the northern and southern 
portions of the Holy Roman Empire stood 
in sharp contrast to one another. 

As in the rest of Europe, a patrician class 
had also developed in the North German 
cities, an oligarchy of the rich, who held 

The Patricians municipal government fast in 
of the their own hands, and laid 

Hanse T OWflS claim to an inherited, ex- 
;° was elusive right to the manage- 
ment of all public affairs. As time went on , 
the upper class became more and more 
isolated from the lower ranks of the 
community. It transmitted its privi- 
leges by granting equal rights to its 
decendants; in other words, it became a 
distinct and separate estate. Members 
of this class were called “Junkers/' 
and exclusive assemblies and ban- 
quets were held in their residences, or 
“ Junkerhofen.” The patrician class of 
the Hanse towns had arisen from the 
families of wholesale dealers, and many of 
them still continued to carry on trade on 
a great scale. It was not the fact of their 
being merchants, however, that gave them 
social standing, but the possession of 
freehold property, or of fiefs, from which 
they took the name of “ Rentner,” or 
capitalists. The ordinary merchants, who 
> were accustomed to make annual journeys, 

* often remaining abroad for years, formed a 
middle class that had no share in municipal 
offices, and exerted no influence on the 
general affairs of the city. The more 
wealthy of the craftsmen, the brewers, 
and the retail dealers in cloth, were also 
in the same position. The chief endeavour 
of this middle class was to obtain the right 
to take part in civil government. It was 
not difficult for them to stir up the masses, 
and to use the proletariat as a battering- 
ram in their struggles with the patricians. 

The usual course taken by events in a 
Hanse town during the fourteenth and 
Democracy’s fifteenth centuries was that, as 
Struggle for a result of rebellions on the 
the Mastery P art of the middle and lower 
classes, the councillors or aider- 
men were turned out of office, and various 
changes were introduced in the municipal 
constitution. Patrician reactions .almost 
invariably followed, and the earlier form 
of government was then re-established, 
perhaps with some alterations. At the 
period of the Reformation the city demo- 
cracies once more began to struggle for 
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the mastery, yet without being able to 
retain it for any length of time, for the 
Lutheran clergy were no less anti-demo- 
cratic and reactionary than their Catholic 
predecessors. The old class antagonisms 
in the towns gradually ceased under the 
increasing pressure of the ruling princes 
and of the legislation established by them. 

which now included all muni- 
cipal affairs within its jurisdic- 
tion. Nevertheless, from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century troubles between the different 
classes continued to lead to very serious 
results. Hate, barbarity, and treachery, 
with their attendant murder, execution, 
mutilation, arson, robbery, and pillage, 
were the chief characteristics of the town 
life of the period. 

Together with the desire for the pro- 
tection of foreign trade, the tie that pre- 
vented the Hansa from falling to pieces 
until the second half of the sixteenth 
century was the endeavour of the patrician 
classes of the various cities to uphold 
constitutions favourable to their interests. 

Even Bremen, intractable as she had been, 
more than once expelled from the league, 
sought help from her sister cities when the 
patricians were banished in 1365. The 
Hansetag, or convention of 1366, decided 
that sentences passed in one town 
should be valid for all members of the 
league. Cologne, Brunswick, Stralsund, 

Anklam, and Dortmund were all visited by 
democratic revolutions during the four- 
teenth century ; in Brunswick the guilds 
obtained the upper hand, hi spite of 
temporary expulsion from the Hansa and 
trade embargoes. Also Liibeck, the chief 
city of the league, was compelled to employ 
force in suppressing a movement among 
the guilds in 1380. 

As a rule, the guilds were supported by 
the reigning houses in all cities governed 
by hereditary princes. T y ranny , Cassarism , 
and legitimate unlimited monarchy are, in 
G .. . reality, democratic forces that 

j assist in the destruction of 
Supported by pridleged dasses a nd profes- 

Frmees sicms> If the monarchical 
forms of government of the last few cen- 
turies have established themselves upon ' 
aristocracy of birth and the possession of 
landed property, it has been only in order 
that these qualities might be put to use, 
not because of any real necessity for them. 

Hanseatic policy during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries centred in the 


relations of the league with the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. . In this case neutrality 
was of no service — the adoption of a 
definite position alone could secure pro- 
tection and extension of commercial 
privileges ; in fact, it did not lie beyond 
the bounds of possibility for the Hansa to 
determine the course of events through an 
active interference in political affairs. 

Both in the Slavic east and in the 
Romano-Germanic west the league was 
for the most part forced to permit great 
political events to run their course. Its 
position was one of toleration ; by 
actively interfering it would merely have 
vainly exhausted its insufficient powers 
of coercion. The attack of King Eric on 
Schleswig and on the dukes of Schauen- 
burg compelled the citizens of Hamburg to 
take up arms in defence of their Holstein 
neighbours. The strange spectacle was 
presented of Hamburg and the Vitalien- 
brlider — who had been persuaded to join 
their forces against Denmark — fighting on 
the same side. Liibeck avoided the 
struggle from the very first, and finally 
was successful in bringing about peace. At 
, this time the Hansa again took 
PoL a s u p the p° lic y of union which 

Of* Defence ^ had adopted during the wars 
of . Waldemar ; the Liibeck 
Confederation of 1418 was the first since 
that of Cologne in 1367. % A large number 
of cities, in all forty-seven, became mem- 
bers of the new association. Inland towns 
were strongly represented, and many 
cities of the Netherlands also participated. 
A definite proportion was laid down for 
the provision of men and money, and it 
was decided that if any town of the con- 
federation were attacked, it should receive 
assistance, first, from the four nearest 
cities of the association, later, from the 
eight nearest, and finally, if necessary, 
from the entire league. The confederation 
also introduced rules of arbitration, in case 
of disputes, between members. These 
measures were directed chiefly against such 
princes as were hostile to the towns. 

The confederation also adopted a very 
firm position against the democratic revo- 
lutionists. Agreements were also made 
as to commercial affairs ; for example, 
the exportation of grain not purchased 
in Hanseatic ports was forbidden. This 
was a demonstration against the Dutch, 
who sought out unfrequented harbours 
and endeavoured to dispense with the 
intermediate carrying trade of the Hansa. 
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Affairs in the North kept the Hanse towns, 

especially the Lusatian group, constantly 

occupied. Liibeck was at first allied with 

King Eric VII., against whom Hamburg 

was already in arms. Then, through the 

obvious favour shown to the Hollanders, 

to whom he opened the Sound, Eric 

succeeded in alienating his former friends. 

« Liibeck made war on him from 

Favourites ^ ^ thg p eacg of Word . 

Denmark “S bo J d in *435- Schleswig, 
the bone of contention, re- 
mained with the dukes of Schauenburg ; 
Liibeck was enabled to lock up in her 
strong chest a new confirmation of the 
hundred years' old Hanseatic privileges. 
The relations of the Hansa to the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms underwent no change 
when Eric was deposed in 1439 and suc- 
ceeded by Christopher of Bavaria, but 
complaints of the favours bestowed upon 
the Westerlings by Denmark became more 
and more frequent. 

After Christopher's death, in 1448, 
Christian I. of Oldenburg, the forefather 
of the present house of Denmark, ascended 
the Danish-Norwegian throne with the 
approval of the Hansa. Although Sweden 
had separated from the Union, and was 
now engaged in a seven years' war with 
the other two kingdoms, the Hansa took 
no part in the struggle, content with a 
fresh confirmation of their valuable rights 
and privileges. Nor did they interfere 
when, after the main line of Schauenburg 
had become extinct in 1460, Christian I. 
was invested with the title of Duke of 
Schleswig and Count of Holstein. 

From this memorable year date the suf- 
ferings of the provinces beyond the Elbe, 
whose destinies were now united with those 
of Denmark. Although the Danish-Nor- 
wegian king showed no open hostility 
to the Hansa, Liibeck and Hamburg 
were at least sufficiently on their guard 
to increase the height of their walls 
and to strengthen their towers. in 
English England, also, the league 
swmtvfa P reserve( 3 its settlements and 
the Hansa P rivile g es during the fifteenth 
century, although relations fre- 
quently became strained, once, indeed, to 
the point of open war. The English 
merchants continued their endeavour to 
nationalise export and maritime trade, 
and to wrest it from the hands of foreigners ; 
they founded a wool market at Calais, 
and their mariners appeared in waters 
over which the Hansa claimed to have 
.■‘4 o 86- 
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exclusive control. Scarcely able to make 
any headway in Norway, the lands of the 
Baltic — though the Wendish cities were 
practically inaccessible — offered them an 
asylum — also visited by the Hollanders — 
in Danzig. The metropolis of Prussian 
commerce had advanced in prosperity 
with the decline of the oppressive 
dominion of the Teutonic Order. Without 
breaking with Liibeck, the merchants of 
Danzig took their own course in regard 
to trade with Poland-Lithuania, Holland, 
and England. English merchants founded 
a depot on Hanseatic lines at Danzig in 
1428, their rights being based on the 
treaties cf reciprocity between England 
and the league. Nevertheless Liibeck, 
always ready to appeal to the law when her 
interests were threatened, was greatly 
displeased with the advance of the 
English into the Baltic regions, although 
she had little to fear from competition. 

The commerce of England was not yet 
sufficiently developed for that. In fact, 
owing to the struggle with France and 
to the Wars of the Roses, England was 
in no condition to look after her commer- 
Ltib e k € * a * * n * erests w dh any great 

Seizes English $f e ^ the ° viI War g a Y e tbe 

Vessels Hansa a welcome opportunity 
of mediating between the two 
parties, as well as of receiving payment 
from both for apparent services. During 
these days of king-making Liibeck boldly 
ventured to seize and to lay an embargo 
on English ships in the Sound. 

A proceeding of this nature gave the 
English government occasion to take 
violent reprisals on the Easterlings 
dwelling in Great Britain in 1468. There- 
upon one of the weakest points of the 
Hanseatic League came to light ; the 
merchants of Cologne, who had always 
looked upon themselves as the rightful 
owners of the London depot and as having 
been deposed by the Easterlings, deserted 
their associates, established themselves 
as the sole owners of the Steelyard, and 
obtained documents attributing to them 
exclusive rights over the German guild hall 
in London. 

In the meantime the Hansa had decided 
to expel Cologne from the league and to 
boycott English commerce. Since not only 
Henry VI. but Edward IV., on recovering 
the throne, confirmed the possession of the 
Steelyard to Cologne, the suspension from 
the league and the trade embargo continued 
in force ; in fact, a svstematic naval war 
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such as the Hansa had never before waged 
against England, though it had against 
Denmark, began in 1472. In February, 

1474, the Peace of Utrecht was concluded 
between the English king and the league. 

The negotiations were conducted by the by their own exertions 
municipal dignitaries of Liibeck, Hamburg, 

Bremen, Dortmund, Munster, Brunswick, 

Magdeburg, Danzig, Deventer, and 
Nimeguen. The league regained posses- 
sion of the Steelyard and of the depots in 
Boston and Lynn, and their privileges 
again came into force. Cologne, aban- 
doned by Edward IV., was readmitted 
to the league under humiliating conditions 
four years after the Peace of Utrecht. 

Free trade with all the Hanseatic 
cities, “ as it had been the custom one 
hundred years before,” was granted to 
England ; but for yet another hundred 


capable of serving as the chief market for 
the trade between the Northern and 
Southern European spheres of commerce. 
The people of Bruges might have over- 
come their misfortunes to a certain degree 
by their own exertions ; but nothing was 
done, owing to the political quarrels in 
which Bruges, accustomed to leadership, 
Bruges insisted on having a part. It 
Falls from 0ccu pfed the most prominent 
Power position in the war that raged 
through the hereditary domi- 
nions of the house of Burgundy after 
the death of Charles the Bold, in 1477. 

The foreign merchants, from whose 



Edwin king of Northumbria 
Pippin the Eider, Austrasian Mayor of the Palace, 
dominates Merovingian monarchy 
Ferula of Mercia champion of Paganism 
Penda overthrown by Qswy of Northumbria 
Pippin of Heristai ruler of Franks 


Death of Gregory the Great 
llothari king of Lombards, Extension of Lom- 
bard dominion 
Lombard legal code 
Griimvald king of Lombards 
Frisians subjugated by Pippin of Heristai 


Rise of Wessex under Ine 

Bara eons invade Spain 

Saracens overthrow Goths in Spain 

Charles Martel head of Franks * 

Charles defeats Saracens at Poitiers (Tours) 

Death of 'Venerable Bede 

Charles succeeded by Pippin “ le Bref ” 

Pippin king of the Franks Ca roling km dynasty 
Offa king of Mercia 
Charlemagne king of the Franks 
Charlemagne in Spain. RoncesvaUes 
First viking raid on England. Constantmel. king 
of the Piets (N, & E. Scotland) 

Charlemagne crowned emperor at Rome 


“ Iconoclastic ** decrees , of Leo . ' . 1 

Pope Gregory II. resists Iconoelasni' , . 1 

Gregory III. Pope': .the ..last whose' consecration I 
received Eastern emperor’s : sanction 
Lombards attack the papacy 
Pdpe Stephen appeals'' to King Pippin 
Pippin defeats the Lombards 
Charlemagne, conquers and annexes , Lombard 


Egbert king of Wessex : • 

Northmen in Ireland 
Egbert over-lord of all England 
Ethelwulf succeeds Egbert, Increase of Danish raids 
Charles the Bald king of West Franks. Be- 
ginning of French kingdom 
Pictteh and Scottish kingdoms united under 
Kenneth MeAIpin 
Northmen penetrate to Paris 
Danes winter in England for first time 
Alfred the Great king of Wessex 
Charles the Bald crowned emperor 
Alfred defeats Danes at Bthandtme. Treaty of 
Wed more 

Louis III. French king 

Charles the Fat elected king of West Franks 

A1 Mondhir emir of Cordova 

Odo, Count of Paris, king of France 

Charles the Simple King of France 


Partition of Caroling ian Empire between sons of 
Louis the Pious. Lothair emperor 
Treaty of Verdun. Lothair emperor, with central 
kingdom including Italy ; Lewis the German 
takes, the east ; Charles, France 
Saracens in S. Italy 
Lewis II., son of Lothair, emperor 
Pope Nicholas I. publishes forged decretals 
Council of Constantinople 

Lewis the German's kingdom divided among his 
sons, Carioman, Lewis, and Charles the Fat 
Saracens complete conquest of Sicily 
Lewis and Charles divide Carioman’s kingdom 
Charles the Fat becomes emperor 
Charles deposed by Arnulf , son of Carioman 
Saracen invasion of Italy 
Arnuif crowned emperor at Rome 


Edward the Elder king of Wessex 
Cession of Normandy to Rollo the Northman 
Extension of Moorish conquests under Abtltrr 
Rahman III. 

Edward king of all England 
Louis IV. (d’Outremer) king of France. Ascend- 
ancy of Hugh the Great, Count of Paris 
Athelstane’s victory at Brunanburh 
Edgar the Peaceful king of England. Ascend- 
ancy of Dimstan 

Edgar grants Lothian to king of Scots a3 fief 
Ethelred tdie Bedel ess king of England 
Extension of Moorish power under Almanzar 
Louis V. last Carolingian king of Frencli 
Hugh Capet elected king of France. Capet 
dynasty 

Danes renew invasions of England 


Death of Lewis the Child, last Carolingian king 
in Germany. Conrad of Franconia king 
Henry I. (the Fowler), of Saxony king of Germany . / 
Hugh of Provence king of Italy 
Henry the Fowler, overthrows . Hungarians, ; 

Otto I. (the Great) succeeds Henry I. 

Otto makes himself king of Lombardy 
Final overthrow of Hungarians by Otto 
Otto’s second invasion of Italy 
Otto I. crowned emperor by Pope John Nil. 

Otto II. king of Germany and Roman emperor 
Otto II. in Italy 
Otto III. king of Germany 
Gregory V. (Bruno) Pope. Otto III. crowned 
emperor 

Sylvester II. (Gerbert) Pope 


1013 J Sweyn of Denmark conquers England 

1014 | Canute the Great king of England and Denmark, 
j Defeat of Northmen by Brian Boru at Clontarf 

1018 ! Cession of Lothian to king of Scots 
1085 | Death of Sancho the Great of Navarre 
1042 j Edward the Confessor recalled to English throne 
1058 i Malcolm III. (Camnore) recovers Scottish throne 
1088 j Harold Go-dwinson king of England. Battles oi 
i Stamford Bridge and Hastings, William the 
j Conqueror king of England 


Henry II. of Bavaria king of Germany 
Henry II. crowned emperor at Rome. Canute 
king of Denmark and England 
Conrad II. king of Germany ; Franconian dynasty 
Conrad II. crowned emperor at Rome 
Burgundy united to empire 
Henry III. king of Germany 
Normans in Apulia 
Henry IV. king of Germany 
Alexander II. Pope. Ascendancy of Hildebrand 


GREAT DATES IN WESTERN EUROPE BEFORE 


THE REFORMATION 


! FRANCE. THE SPANISH Pfc"N INSULA, AND 
| THE BRITISH ISLES 


SCANDINAVIA, ITALY, THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE, AND THE EAST 

A.D, 

510 

520 

534 

563 

577 

588 

597 

: Clovis sole king of the Franks 

Scots from Ireland establish kingdom of Alban 
! in Argyle 

i Burgundy absorbed by Franks 
j St. Cohimba at Iona. Spread of Keltic* Ciiris- 
l ' tianlty 

j West Saxon victory at Deorham 

j Kingdom of Northumbria formed 

j Augustine introduces Roman Christianity in Kent j 

A.D. 

503 

527 

537 

511-8 

552-67 

588 

590 

: ' Theoderic the Ostrogoth king of Italy ■. . 

Justinian emperor at Byzantium- 
Beiisarms, Justinian's general, in 'Italy, 

Contests between Belisarius .and. Totila' the Goth 
' Narses. recovers. Italy.: for. The -empire - 
: • Conquest of N. ■ Italy by ' Lombards' ' ' . ■ 

! Gregory I. (the : Great) Pope. Conversion of 
j Lombards from Amnism • 



GREAT DATES IN WESTERN EUROPE BEFORE THE REFORMATION— II 


THE PAPAL ASCENDANCY & THE CRUSADING ERA 


FRANCE, THE SPANISH PENINSULA, AND 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


SCANDINAVIA, ITALY, THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE, AND THE EAST 


A.D., ' ■ ' ' 

1072 Malcolm III. of Scotland does homage to William 
1075 Rebellion of Norman earls in England 

1085 Rise of Castile under Alfonso VI. 

1086 Domesday Rook 

1087 i William II. (Rufus) king of England 
1090 j Conquest of Andalusia by Almoravides 

1093 Anselm archbishop ; quarrel with William II. 

1094 The Cid liny Diaz in Valencia 
1100 Henry I. king of England 


A.X). 

1073 Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) Pope 
1075 Beginning of investitures quarrel between Pope and 
Emperor 

1077 Henry IV. ‘ ‘ goes to Canossa ” 

1080 Election of imperial anti -Pope Clement 
1084 Robert Guiscard sacks Rome 
1088 Urban II. Pope 
1095 Council of Clermont 
1097-9 First Crusade 


1107 Alexander I. king of Scotland. TIenry I. and 

Archbishop Anselm come to terms 

1108 Louis VI. (le Gros) king of France 
1124 David I. king of Scotland 

1129 Geoffrey of Anjou, marries Empress Maud, daughter 
of Henry I. of England 
1135 Stephen of Blois king of England 
1187 Louis VII. king of France ; acquires Aquitaine. 

1138 Battle of the Standard (Northallerton) 

1139 Portugal wins her independence 
1145 Almohades overthrow Almoravides 
1150 Union of Aragon and Catalonia 

1152 Henry of An fou marries Eleanor of Aquitaine 
1154 Henry II. (Plantagenet) king of England 
1159 W ar between Henry II. and Louis VII. Institution 
of Scutage in England 

1164 Constitutions of Clarendon 

1165 William the Lion king of Scotland 

1170 Murder of Becket. Strongbow in Ireland 
1174 William captured at Alnwick. Treaty of Falaise. 
1180 Philip II. (Augustus) king of France 
1189 Richard I. king of England. Treaty of Falaise 
abrogated 

1191 Richard in Palestine 

.194-9 Hubert Walter justiciar in England. Wars be- 
tween Richard I. and Philip II. 

1199 John king of England 


1108 Henry V. succeeds Henry IV. 

1107 Renewal of investitures dispute with papacy 
1111 Henry V. crowned emperor ; forces papal sub- 
mission 

1115 German revolt against Henry V. 

1122 W ar of investitures ended by Diet of W orms 
1125 Lothair III. emperor 
1127 Roger of Sicily in South Italy 
1130 Rival Popes elected. Papal schism 

1138 Conrad III. German king (Hohenstauffen) 

1139 Roger of Sicily king of Apulia 
1142 Henry the Lion duke of Saxony 

1147 Second Crusade. Bernard of Clairvaux 
1152 Frederic I. (Barbarossa) German king 
1155 Frederic crowned emperor by Hadrian IV. 

1158 Frederic's war with Lombard cities begins 

1159 Alexander III. Pope 
1167 Lombard League formed 

1176 Lombards defeat Frederic I. at Legnano 
1181 Frederic overthrows Henry the Lion 
1187 Capture of Jerusalem by Saladin 
1190 Third Crusade. Death of Frederic * Henry VI. 
emperor 

1194 End of Norman kingdom of Sicily 

1197 Bohemia erected into a kingdom 

1198 Death of Henry VI. Rivalry of Gnelf (Saxon) and 

Ghibelline (Hohenstauffen) factions. Innocent 
III. becomes Pope 


1204 John loses Angevin provinces to Philip II. 

1212 Moors defeated at Navas de Toloso 

1213 John submits to Innocent III. 

1214 Alexander II. king of Scotland 

1215 Magna Cbarta 

1216 Henry III. king of England 

1219 Hubert de Burgh justiciar in England 
1226 (Saint) Louis IX. king of France ; regency 
1230 Union of Castile and Leon 
1242 Unsuccessful expedition of Henry III. to Poitou 

1248 First Crusading expedition of Louis IN. 

1249 Alexander III. king of Scotland 

1252 Alfonso the Wise king of Castile 
1258 Provisions of Oxford . ' 

1268 Alexander III. defeats Norwegians at Largs 
1265 Simon de Montfort’s parliament. Fall of Simon at 
Evesham 

1270 Philip III. king of France 

1272 Edward I. (on Crusade) king of England 

1275 Beginning of legislation of Edward I. 

1284 Conquest of Wales 

1285 Philip IV, (the Fair) king of France 

1286 The Maid of Norway succeeds Alexander III. 

1292 John Ralliol made king of Scotland at conference 

of Norham ; does homage to Edward 

1294 Edward I. at war with Philip IV. 

1295 Model parliament meets in England 

1296 Revolt and annexation of Scotland : 

1297 Wallace heads Scottish revolt. Confirmatio Car- 

tarum. 

1299 Scotland incorporated with England. Peace with 
France • " : j 'L ■; , 


1201 Innocent supports Otto IV. (Guelf) 

1209 Albigensian Crusade 

1215 Frederic II. of Sicily (Hohenstauffen) crowned 
German king 

1220 Frederic crowned Roman emperor 

1227 Wald emar of Denmark defeated at Bornhovede. 

Frederic excommunicated 
1229 Reconciliation of Frederic and Gregory IX. 

1239 Gregory again excommunicates Frederic 
1241 Alliance of Hamburg and Lubeck initiates Han- 
seatic League. Mongol invasion checked at. 
Leignitz 

1250 Death of Frederic II. Rival German kings, Con- 
rad and William of Holland 
1256 German interregnum for 17 years 
1259 Long war between Venice and Genoa begins 
1265 Charles of Anjou crowned king of Sicily. Birth of 
Dante 

1268 Conradin. last Hohenstauffen, overthrown 
1273 Rudolf of Hapsburg German king 
1282 Sicilian Vespers. Peter of Aragon proclaimed king 
of Sicily. Charles retains Naples 

1291 Confederation of the Forest Cantons 

1292 Adolf of Nassau German king 
1294 Boniface VIII. Pope 

1296 Boniface publishes Bull “ Glerieis La ieos ” ; opposed 
in England and France. Continued war between 
the “ Two Sicilies ** 

1298 Albert I. of Austria (Hapsburg) crowned German 
king 

1300 Boniface claims Scotland as papal fief 


1301 I England rejects papal claim on Scotland 

1304 | Scotland again subjugated 

1305 j Wallace executed 

1306 Robert I, (Brace) crowned king of Scotland 

1307 ! Edward I. marches against Brace, but dies 


1302 End of war of the two Sicilies. Pope issues Bull 

“ Unam Sanctam ” 

1303 Captivity and death of Boniface VIII. 

1305 j Clement V. Pope. Papacy tranf erred from Rome 
| to Avignon. Babylonish captivity begins / 





GREAT DATES IN WESTERN EUROPE BEFORE THE REFORMATION— HI 


THE DECLINE OF THE PAPACY AND OF CHIVALRY 


SCANDINAVIA, ITALY, THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE, AND THE EAST 


FRANCE, THE SPANISH PENINSULA, AND 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


AJD. ! 

130? j Henry VII, of Luxemburg German king 

1309 i Teutonic Knights established at Mariertburg : 

1310 Charles Robert of Naples king of Hungary 

1311 Venetian Council of Ten established 

1813 German crown contested for eight years between 
Lewis IV. of Bavaria and Frederic of Austria 

1315 Swiss defeat Austrians at Morgarten 

1316 John XXII. Pope 

1322 Lewis IV. overcomes Frederic at Miihldorf 
1324 New contest between empire and papacy 
1328 Lewis IV. in Italy 
1330 John of Bohemia in Italy 
1334 Benedict XII. Pope 

1338 German Electors declare their independence of 
papal authority 

1341 ‘ Struggle between Florence and Pisa 

1342 Clement VI. Pope 

134? Charles IV. of Luxemburg and Bohemia becomes 
German king. Itienzi’s revolution at Rome, 
Lewis of Hungary at Naples 
1348 Fall of Rienzi 
1352 Innocent VI. Pope 

1354 End of war between Venice and Genoa 

1355 Charles IV. crowned in Rome 

1356 The Golden Bull 
1362 Urban V. Pope 

1369 Charles IV. withdraws from Italy 
1371 Gregory XI. Pope 

1376 Wenzel king of the Romans. League of Swabian 

towns 

1377 Gregory XI. at Rome. Babylonish Captivity ends. 

War of the Cities (Swabian League) 

1378 Wenzel German king. Election of rival Popes, 

Urban VI. and Clement VII., begins the Great 
Schism 

1385 Gian Galeazzo Visconti master of Lombardy 

1386 Swiss defeat Austrians at Sempaeh 
1389 Diet forbids leagues of cities 

1397 Scandinavian kingdoms united under Erik by 
Union of Calmar. Margaret of Denmark regent 
1400 Rupert Count Palatine elected king of Romans in 
opposition to Wenzel 


Edward II. king of England 
Lords Qrdainers in England 
Suppression of Order of Templars 
Independence of Scotland won a t Bannockburn 
Edward Bruce in Irela nd 

Edward II. deposed ; Edward III. king of England 
Independence of Scotland confirmed by Treaty of 
Northampton. Accession of the house of Valois 
in France : Philip VI. king 
David X. succeeds Robert Bruce 
Edward Balliol claims Scottish crown. Battle of 
Halidon Hill 

Edward III. claims French crown. Beginning of 
Hundred Years’ War 

Flemings, under James van Arteveld, league with 
Edward 

French Fleet defeated at Sluys 

David I. restored in Scotland 

Battles of C-recy and Neville’s Cross 

Capture of Calais 

Black Death 

John king of France 

Battle of Poitiers 

Rising of Jacquerie 

Treaty of Bretigny 

Charles V. king of France 

Statute of Kilkenny 

Pedro the Cruel obtains crown of Castile by aid of 
Black Prince 

Henry of Trastamare king of Castile 
Robert II. (Stewart ) king of Scotland 
Disastrous march of John of Gaunt, through France 
English lose Aquitaine 

Wycliffe supported by John of Gaunt. Richard 
II. king of England 
Charles VI. king of France 
Peasant revolt in England ; Wat Tyler 
Revolt of Philip van Arteveld 
Flanders joined to Dukedom of Burgundy 
Robert III. king of Scotland 
Anglo-French truce 
Henry IV. deposes Richard II. 

Factions of Burgundy and Orleans in France begin 


Regency of Albany in Scotland 

Donald of the Isles overthrown at Harlaw 

Henry V. king of England 

Agincourt 

Treaty of Troyes 

Henry VI. king of England. Bedford regent in 
France : Charles VII. claims French throne 
James I,, released from England, reigns in Scotland 
Joan of Arc raises siege of Orleans 
Bedford dies ; Anglo- Burgundian alliance ends 
James II. king of Scotland 
'Henry the Navigator/’’: in Portugal. 

English expelled from France, except Calais 
First battle of War of the Roses (St. Albans) 

James III. king of Scotland 
Edward IV. of York king of England. Towfcon. 
v Louis XI.' king of' France 
Charles the Bold Duke of Burgundy 
Isabella of Castile marries Ferdinand of Aragon 
Lancastrians crushed at Barnet and Tewkesbury 
Treaty of Peeq uigny 
Caxton’s printing press 
Charles the Bold overthrown at Nancy 
Charles VIII. king of France ; Richard III. king of 
England : Inquisition under Torquemada in 
Spain 

Henry VII. Tudor king of England 
James IV, king of Scotland - 1 
Fall of Granada * 

Voyage of Columbus 
Poynings’ Law. Charles VII L in Italy 
Louis XII. of Orleans king of France. Vasco da 
Gama reaches India 


Council of Pisa elects a third Pope, Alexander V, 
Rival Popes refuse to resign 
John XXIII. succeeds Alexander V. 

Sigismiind king of Romans 

Council of Constance 

Martyrdom of Hubs . . 

Martin V. Pope. Great. Schism ends;' 

Bohemian war begins, lasting lT years 
Eugenius IV. Pope 
Cosmo de Medici at Florence 
Albert II. (Hapsburg) king of Romans. Hence- 
forth empire remains with Hapsburgs 
Frederic III. king of Romans 
Gutenberg’s printing press 

Inheritance of Visconti in permanent dispute 
between Orleans and Sicily. Nicholas V. Pope 
Fall of Constantinople 
Pius II. (JSneas Sylvius) Pope 
Lorenzo de Medici at Florence 
Sixtus IV. Pope 

Maximilian of Hapsburg marries Mary of Burgundy 
Lodovico Sforza (il Moro) at Milan 
Turks capture Otranto 

Saxony . divided between Ernestine : and : Albert. ine. 
lines 

Savonarola preaches at Florence 
Maximilian invades Hungary 
Alexander VI. (Borgia) Pope 
Maximilian succeeds Frederic HI. 

Philip of Burgundy (heir of Maximilian) marries 
Joanna of Castile 
Savonarola put to death 


|S08 James IV. marries Margaret Tudor 
1309 Henry VIII., king of England, marries Katharine 
oi Aragon 


1503 Julius II. Pope 

1508 J League of Cambrai against Venice 


THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF THE 
MEDI/EVAL WORLD 

AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF FEUDALISM 
By W. Romaine Paterson, M.A. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 


\/IRGIL described that man as happy 
v who is able to understand the causes 
of things. And certainly, unless the study 
of human history is to be the mere idle 
inspection of a panorama, we are required 
to make an effort to understand, at 
least in part, the mass of historical causes 
which lie behind the mass of historical 
effects. Social and political institutions 
did not shoot up in a night. If we wish 
to trace their genesis we are frequently 
compelled to look far beyond the particu- 
lar geographical limits within which they 
seem to " have first appeared. And our 
search for their origins is made more 
difficult by the fact that certain institu- 
tions, at least in their rudimentary 
forms, were the result of natural and 
spontaneous growth among communities 
which had never been in contact. Thus, 
for example, in numerous tribes which 
had never heard of each other we find the 
existence of the kingship and of slavery. 
Hwmaa Although, therefore, a con- 
Society Alike Turing people may impose its 
in all Ages i nsti ™tions upon a conquered 
people, the latter may have 
already reached independently the same 
stage of social development. Such a 
fact means that when human beings came 
together for the purposes of peaceful 
intercourse, or when they met in the 
collision of war, the same kind of pro- 
blems arose everywhere and received 
the same kind of solution. There has, 
indeed, been a remarkable uniformity 
in the structure of human societ}? in all 
ages and among all peoples, and we 
find even in savage tribes the rude plan 
of a later and more elaborate building. 


We are apt to suppose, for instance, 
that feudalism, which was the form into 
which society fell in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, was a purely European in- 
vention. Although, however, its maxi- 
mum development did certainly occur in 
Europe during the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, the germs of the 
system were already active, not only on 
European soil, long before the fall of the 
Roman Empire, but within the Asiatic 
Feudalism em P ires of Babylon and Assyria, 
an Ancient “£ ev . en uncivilised 

Sysfem tnt)es m all the continents. 
We may accept as a rough 
definition of feudalism in its agrarian 
aspect the statement that it was a system 
of land tenure, whereby individuals were 
compelled to exploit the land for the 
benefit of their overlords, and were 
themselves exploited in the process. But 
this system, which became complicated 
and elaborated to an extraordinary degree 
in mediaeval Europe, was already practised 
by the conquering peoples of antiquity, 
both in the West and in the Orient. 

The basis of feudalism was serfdom. 
But the main source of serfdom, like the 
main source of slavery, lay in conquest, and 
those two forms of hereditary subjection 
existed simultaneously in ancient states, 
and even in communities which could not 
be called states at all. It was natural for 
a people who had subdued and annexed 
a neighbouring territory to annex as well 
the labour of the original inhabitants, 
who were thus allowed to remain upon the 
land on condition of surrendering the 
greater part of their produce. -Both in Fiji 
and' in the Sandwich Islands serfdom was 
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discovered to be an ancient institution. 
In Babylon and In Assyria there existed 
a great vassal population of agriculturalists 
who were sold with the soil, like the 
glebae adscripti of Rome. The Babylonian 
temples, like the mediaeval monasteries 
of Europe, owned serfs who tilled the lands 
dedicated to the gods, and in both cases 
W1 . . the subjection was hereditary. 

. we may even go so far as to 

, a * ls j i* say that in Assyria the feudal 
ofFeudahsm^^ q( j and ^, as MIy de _ 

veloped, since ownership or tenancy was 
accompanied by the obligation of military 
service. A number of bowmen were 
furnished according to the size of the 
estate, and when the estate was sold the 
same obligation was imposed upon the new 
proprietor. And, as in Europe, the serfs 
were never detached from an estate, since 
they were the implements of its exploitation. 

Moreover, it was mainly upon the 
agricultural serfs that the state laid 
claims for forced labour. The same 
system was introduced among European 
communities in antiquity. When the 
Dorians seized Laconia they compelled 
the Perioeci, who had probably been 
their forerunners in conquest, to till the 
domains of Sparta, the ruling city. In 
Messenia they reduced the Messenians 
to the condition of helots, who, while 
permitted to remain on the soil, were 
required to pay one half of the produce 
by way of tribute. A similar policy was 
carried out in all the colonies of the 
Roman Empire, and, indeed, “coloni” 
means rural slaves who were fixed to the 
domain: “servi terne glebae inhcerentes.” 
Thus, the agrarian basis of feudalism was 
laid centuries before the word feudalism 
was known. 

Serfdom, indeed, was established on an 
immense scale throughout the Roman 
Empire. In the Codes of Justinian and 
Theodosius there are numerous statutes 
which regulate the social condition and 
Serfdom in orc ^ n punishments of 

the Roman ^ ie seids * n I daces so remote 
Emni r & from each other as Northern 
Africa, Thrace, and Palestine. 
Thus, in the Codex Justinianus (xi. 
48, 15) it is enacted by the emperor that 
serfs are to be regarded as integral parts 
of the domain which they cultivate, and 
that they are not to be removed from it 
“ even for an instant ” ; quos (i.e., 
colonos) ita glebis inhaerere pnecipimus, 
ut ne. puncto quidem temporis amoved/' 


In another passage it is expressly forbidden 
to sell the labourers apart from the land 
or the land apart from the labourers : 
c< quemadmodum originarios absque terra 
ita rusticos censitosque servos vend! 
omnifariam non licet ” (xi. 48, 7). Sales 
whereby the purchaser of a portion of 
land agreed to abandon his right over the 
serfs who had been working upon it are 
declared to be fraudulent. 

In all such statutes w r e see already in 
operation the agricultural system which 
afterwards reigned in Europe during a 
thousand years, and was still flourishing in 
Russia in the nineteenth century. In the 
Code of Theodosius fugitive serfs are de- 
clared to be liable to the treatment of 
fugitive slaves: ‘ripsos etiam colonos qui 
fugam meditantur in servilem condicionem 
ferro ligari conveniet” (v. 17, 1). And, 
again, in the Code of Justinian provincial 
governors are warned that part of their 
duty consists in assisting landowners to 
recover the fugitive serfs of both sexes. 

The future condition of the European 
peasantry of the Middle Ages is thus 
foreshadowed by the legislation of the 
Christian emperors of Rome. And yet 
„ in the eye of Roman law the 

OwL serfs were not slaves. They 

property ownecl property, although, in- 

deed, it is true that without 
their master's consent they were forbidden 
to alienate it. Whereas there was no legal 
marriage between slaves, the marriage of 
serfs was countenanced by the state. 
Moreover, serfs received protection against 
the exactions of their masters, who, if 
guilty of criminal assault, were liable to 
be arraigned before a judge. If an estate 
were partitioned and sold it was declared 
illegal to separate the members of a single 
household of serfs. 

And it is worth observing that this 
humane provision of later Roman law 
contrasts very favourably with the treat- 
ment of the negroes by their American 
masters, for in the case of modern 
Colonial slavery and serfdom, husband and 
wife, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, were frequently separated, to be 
sold in different markets. Nevertheless, 
Roman serfdom entailed great misery upon 
its victims. Although it involved a social 
status superior to that of slavery, in the 
opinion of Savigny its results were often 
even more disastrous for the well-being 
of the individual. Manumission was in- 
frequent, and generations of serfs were 
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kept chained to the soil. It was only 
if the serf had remained unclaimed by 
his master during thirty years that he 
could consider himself at last a freeman. 
On the other hand, he who had been a serf 
for thirty years without having petitioned 
for his liberty, was doomed to serfdom 
during the rest of his life. Although, 
too, the annual dues payable to the 
master were a fixed quantity regulated by 
statute, the dues payable indirectly to the 
state varied according to the state's needs. 

The crushing weight of the imperial 
burden was, indeed, most severely felt by 
the agricultural population in their con- 
dition of semi-liberty and semi-servitude. 
The serf-owner was held responsible for 
the payment of the capitation tax on 
each of his men, and his exactions were often 
the result of pressure from the powers 
above him. But within his own boundaries 
the proprietor of a Roman villa exercised 
an authority no more despotic than that 
of the seigneur of a medieval domain. 

Now this colonial system, with serfdom 
as its basis, was fully developed by the 
Romans in Gaul during the 400 years 
which followed the victories of Caesar. A 
Rome’s iand wllich liad been a wilder- 
Civiiisins? ness ’ s P ai *sely inhabited by 
Influence Wlid Keltic clans, was grad- 
ually transformed by incessant 
labour into a fertile province, in which 
cities like Narbonne and Lyons arose. 
Municipal government was perfected on 
the Roman model, and by means of the 
great roads there was maintained an 
uninterrupted communication with the 
capital of the empire and the imperial 
court. Moreover, to this civilising influence 
of Roman administration the Church lent 
her aid. Missionaries who were afterwards 
canonised as saints were early at work 
evangelising Gaul. Paganism waned as the 
new faith waxed in power, and about the 
middle of the second century of our era 
there were bishops at Lyons, and, later, at 
Paris and Tours. Churches were built in 
the towns, and the bishops and their clergy 
did not stand aloof from civic life, but 
frequently filled the office of magistrates. 

But this combined agency of secular 
and ecclesiastical authority was uncon- 
sciously preparing the province for other 
masters. For as Rome was falling, new 
nations were rising, and were already 
knocking at her gates. While the power 
was withering at the centre, the European 
frontiers of the empire were feeling 


the pressure of those German tribes — 
Goths, Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Salian 
Franks, and Burgundians — whose ap- 
pearance on the scene meant a new 
era not only for Europe, but for the 
world. Ancient Germany, from which 
the invaders came, comprised, besides the 
territory of the modem German Empire, 
Founding of Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
Mediaeval Finland, and a great -part oi 
France Russia. But the tribes did not 
form a single people. Rathei 
they were fragments of a single race, and 
though the groups shared the same original 
blood, and spoke dialects of the same 
language, they were frequently at wai 
with each other. Besides, they were al 
different levels of culture. Their earliei 
intrusions on Roman ground do not con- 
cern us. But the seizure of Gaul in the 
fifth century a.d. by Burgundians, Visi- 
goths and Franks marked not merely the 
final ruin of the Western Empire, but the 
founding of mediaeval and feudalists 
France. Raids had been followed by 
settlements on a great scale, and we dis- 
cern among those formidable enemies of 
Rome a growing sense of the value of land. 

Much had happened since Caesar 
wrote about the Germans. Numerous 
successful winter expeditions across the 
frozen Rhine had brought them into 
closer contact with the power which they 
were to destroy, and they had had many 
a tempting glimpse of the fertile and 
smiling lands which lay south of their 
own dark forests. In Caesar's age the 
Germans were acquainted with only the 
most primitive system of agriculture, 
and their wealth was measured not in 
terms of land, but in cattle. Some of the 
tribes were still nomadic. According to 
Caesar and to Tacitus, however, among 
those tribes which were more or less settled 
on the soil there was an annual division 
of. the land, and this fact indicates the 
continuance of a rude and simple form of 
Germans tr i bal organisation. Tacitus, 
as Described ^ as writ “g I5<> years 

by Tacitus alter Caesar, tells us that the 
Germans of his own age had no 
cities, and that they abhorred contiguous 
dwellings. Their domestic architecture 
wsa of the meanest kind. Their houses, or, 
rather, their huts, were built of wattle or 
wood and clay, and were low roofed. Some- 
times even such buildings as these were an 
impossible luxury, and the people chose 
caves for their homes. Certain oi the tribes 
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on the Danube and the Rhine still clothed 
themselves in the skins of the wild beasts 
which fell to them in following the chase. 

But rumours not only of the wealth 
but of the increasing weakness of Rome 
had reached these wild and virile nations. 
Their incursions had become bolder, and 
at length a feeble policy permitted 
-j , permanent settlements of the 

©me s strangers within imperial t em- 
tory. That police was dangerous. 
theZhh and finally it was fatal But 
during the slow ebbing of the strength 
of Rome some of the barbarians, like the 
Visigoths in 412 a.d., became her allies. 
They actually helped to light her 
battles, and in 450 a.d. the Visigoths 
joined forces with the legions, and over- 
threw Attila and his hordes at Chalons- 
sur-Marne. Conscious of their own military 
importance the newcomers began to 
annex unhindered more and more of 
Gallic territory. The Burgundians arrived 
between 406 a.d. and 413 a.d., and made 
their headquarters at Lyons. Between 
412 a.d. and 450 a.d. the Visigoths spread 
themselves along the banks of the Rhine 
and the Loire, and founded their capital 
at Toulouse. 

More formidable than either of those 
peoples were the Franks, who, between 
481 ad. and 500 a.d.,, conquered Northern 
Gaul. Paris became their centre, and 
in 486 a.d. their king, Clovis, defeated 
the last remnant of Roman power at 
Soissons. The Middle Ages had begun. 
But early in the sixth century the invaders 
were fighting against each other, and first 
the Burgundians, then the Visigoths fell 
before the victorious Franks, who mastered 
the whole territory , of France — with the 
exception of Brittany— and gave it its 
modern name. Here and there the towns, 
with the bishops at their head, retained 
their ancient municipal government, and 
the Church began to convert the barbarians 
to Christianity, and to teach them some 

The Church of , the ® ecrets ° f the “aerial 
Converting the ™ le ; But m the country dis- 
Barbarians tricts the Roman organisation 
of Gaul was destroyed. Out 
of the debris, and as a result of a slow 
fusion between the. social systems of the 
victors and the vanquished, feudalism arose. 

It is to some of the main features -of 
feudalism that we shall give our attention 
in the following pages, because feudalism 
was the great social fact of the Middle 
Ages. And it is especially the feudalism 


of France that we shall choose to study, 
because it was there that the system 
received the highest development. 

At the outset it is well to grasp two 
important facts: (1) that what we might 
call the upper structure of feudalism — 
that is to say, the hierarchy of lords and 
overlords, vassals and under-vassals — was 
the creation of the Teutonic invaders of 
France ; and {2) that what we might 
call the under-structure had already been 
firmly fixed on Gallic soil by the hands 
of the Romans, and even of the Gauls. We 
have already seen that in all the Roman 
provinces serfdom formed the basis of the 
agrarian system. - But in Gaul itself the 
Romans had inherited the serfs and slaves 
who already existed in the country. 

It is more than probable that the suc- 
cessive waves of conquest which swept over 
ancient Gaul made little change in the 
condition of the agricultural population. 
Kelts, Romans, and Teutons exploited in 
turn the mass of men who had been driven 
by conquest and by various economic 
causes to sell not only their labour, but 
their persons, to their superiors. At the 
moment of the departure of Roman power 
Germans * rom Gaul, Gallic society had 
whoriSoW assunie d the form into which 
Themselves ever y other ancient society fell. 

Although there were different 
grades among the freemen, and different 
grades among the bondmen, the variations 
may, in the one case, all be unified under 
the idea of liberty, and in the other under 
the ideas of slavery and serfdom. And it 
was the people at the bottom who felt 
most severely the violence and pillage of 
the invasions. 

Not that the invaders were unacquainted 
with a servile class among their own 
ranks. Tacitus tells us that even free 
Germans sometimes sold themselves into 
slavery, and in his twenty-fifth chapter 
he allows us to see that serfdom was fully 
developed among them. The serfs, who, 
as we know from other sources, were 
called Udi , or liti , were an inseparable part 
of their lord’s domain. “ And,” says 
Tacitus, ** the owner requires from his 
slave, as from a serf, a certain amount of 
grain, cattle, and clothing.” When we 
turn to the codes of law of such peoples 
as the ancient Saxons, the Salian Franks, 
the Ripuarians, and the Burgundians, we 
find various enactments dealing with this 
servile class. In their present form those 
laws were doubtless drawn up after the 
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conquest of Gaul. The laws of the Bur- 
gundians, for example, belong to the 
period between 448 a.d. and 530 a.d. 
Some of the codes even betray borrowings 
from the law of Rome. But all of them 
are, at least in part, a retention of 
immemorial custom among the various 
groups of the German tribes, and in this 
rude jurisprudence the position of the 
slaves is made clear. They are the absolute 
property of their masters. Thus in the 
Lex Saxonum, x. 1, it is stated that the 
owner is to be held responsible for 
whatever act his slave or his serf has 
committed if that act has been done by 
the master's order (jubente domino). 
The same enactment appears in the 
Thuringian law. 

In the Ripuarian code we see that 
already a great gulf was fixed between the 
freeman and the serf, for whereas in the 
case of the murder of a serf the com- 
pensation was only 36 solidi, in the case 
of the murder of a freeman the compensa- 
tion amounted to 200. Again, in the 
Burgundian laws provision is made for the 
case of fugitive slaves, and penalties are 
fixed for those persons who assist them 
Teutons. to esca P e * These passages are 
the Masters sufficient to prove, therefore, 
of Gaul that when the Teutonic invaders 

at last became masters of Gaul 
they found nothing unfamiliar in the sub- 
jection of the agricultural population. It 
is true that their serfs appear to have 
enjoyed greater freedom than the corre- 
sponding class among the Gauls, and that 
sometimes they were recognised as genuine 
members of the community. And, accord- 
ing to one ancient Frankish authority, the 
servile class among the Saxons possessed 
as early as the eighth century a share of 
political power. But the serf remained a 
bondsman in relation to his lord, and he 
cultivated land which he could never own. 

The problem which faced the conquerors 
was how to adjust their political institutions 
to the conditions which existed in Gaul, 
and, as we shall see, it was because a 
perfect adjustment was impossible that 
the feudal system gradually came into 
being. The Saxons had no kings until 
after the migration to England; but in 
tribes like the Franks there existed from 
ancient times a kingship which was both 
hereditary and elective in the sense that 
the nation chose the king from the mem- 
bers of a single family. They possessed 
also an aristocracy surrounding the king, 


and in their public assemblies, as in the 
Homeric Agora, the freemen were called 
together to deliberate on the nation's 
affairs. “ They choose their kings for 
reasons of birth," says Tacitus ; “ their 
generals for reasons of merit." The 
founder of the royal house had been a 
successful warrior. Military valour thus 

Marriage brou £ ht rank arid privilege in 
» f its train, for the time came 

the Saxons when as Tacitus tells us, “ land 
was divided according to rank. " 
This means that the old tribal equality 
had disappeared, and there was already a 
sharp division of the classes. Among the 
Saxons, for instance, marriage was for- 
bidden by law between the free and the 
serfi and violation of this statute was 
punishable by death. The early com- 
munism had given way before a caste 
system, in which marriage was permissible 
only between persons of the same rank. 

According to Tacitus the chiefs received 
a contribution or present, which became 
a means of regular income. A privileged 
class was thus gradually evolved, and only 
a successful conquest on a large scale was 
needed in order to transform its members 
into great territorial sovereigns. In the 
earlier time the chief had rewarded his 
followers by presents of “ war horses and 
the blood-stained lance of victory," and by 
feasts and entertainments, for there was as 
yet no land to divide. But in the comi- 
tatus, or groups of “ braves" who attached 
themselves to every prominent leader, we 
see the forerunners of those mediaeval 
vassals who lived upon their lord's domain 
and obeyed his summons to war. 

Again, in the criminal jurisprudence of 
ancient Germany some of the feudal 
methods are likewise foreshadowed, for, 
as prescribed by Teutonic custom, half 
of the fine by means of which certain 
crimes were expiated was paid to the king, 
who, like the later mediaeval seigneur, 
thus enjoyed a revenue from the ad- 

The Franks ministration of justice. We 
on nave seen that according to 

Gallic Soil Tacit us the ancient Germans 
had no towns, and this fact 
is important in the history of feudalism. 
For when they found themselves on 
Gallic soil the Franks instinctively 
turned from the Gallo-Roman cities. 
The centre of gravity was shifted from 
the towns to the country districts, and 
it was in the latter that the feudal 
regime was at first consolidated. In the 
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former the bishops continued to control 
municipal affairs, and in some cases the 
ancient civic organisations appear to have 
survived the conquest. No doubt the 
towns and villages formed part of the 
seigneuria! lands, and later there arose 
important problems concerning the re- 
lations which existed between the in- 
habitants of the communes and 
Roman ^he lords of the domain. But 
Occupation whereas during the Roman 
° occupation of Gaul the towns 

had played a predominant part, during 
the mediaeval period they became 
subordinate to a powerful territorial 
nobility. Entire towns with all their 
inhabitants, in fact, could form part of a 
fief. The origin of this territorial sove- 
reignty is to be sought both in the grants 
of land which the king gave to his im- 
mediate followers and in the seizure of 
Gallic estates by those of his warriors 
who were strong enough to secure their 
own interests. Hence, two kinds of 
property in land came into existence. 

An estate was either a beneficium (later 
a feodum) — -that is to say, a portion of 
land presented by the king to a retainer 
in return for certain services~~or it was 
an alodium or alod — that is to say, a 
freehold property held independently and 
claimed by right of prescription. The 
development of feudalism is marked by 
the tendency of the alod to become a 
feodum. In order, for instance, to secure 
the protection of a more powerful neigh- 
bour and to prevent his aggressions, the 
owner of a freehold w T as frequently com- 
pelled to become a vassal and to do 
homage. This act was termed “ com- 
mendation. 5 ' Although he retained his 
ancient rights over his property, the 
original freeholder was now an inferior 
and took the oath of fealty to his superior. 
The conquered territory became thus 
split up into great areas which fell under 
the jurisdiction of separate sovereigns. 

. The principle of partition was 
a PP lied even to the entire king- 
kL/«™ dom, as if it had been a royal 
K,ngdom estate. Both in 51 1 a d., 
at the death of Clovis, and in 561, at the 
death of Lothair, the Frankish kingdom 
was divided into four parts. During the 
Merovingian period, especially when the 
strong hand of Clovis was withdrawn, the 
conditions of land tenure were no doubt 
more or less chaotic. Estates frequently 
•changed hands, and sometimes they were 


granted by the crown only during the 
life of the recipient. Such gifts were 
called temporary benefices, or “ precaria,” 
and they were recoverable by the 
crown. But all estates tended to become 
hereditary. The personal relation of the 
vassal to his lord was expressed and merged 
in the property, and that relation was 
continued between their respective heirs. 

The word feodum or fief is not found 
before the ninth century (884 A.D.), but 
according to Du Cange it was synonym- 
ous with “ beneficium.” Both words 
indicated the hereditary usufruct of an 
estate on condition of the faithful services 
of the vassal: e< ut ille et sui haeredes 
fideliter domino ser viaiit (Du Cange voc. 
Feodum). And Du Cange tells us that 
at first fiefs were bestowed only upon 
families of noble blood. The word is 
supposed to be of Teutonic origin, and 
the old derivation from the Latin Hides ° 
(fidelity) has been discarded. Feodum, or 
fief, is based on the Gothic “ failtn,” Angle 
Saxon “ feoh,” and means goods and pro- 
perty — originally property in cattle (vi'eh), 
and at last in land. We observe, therefore, 
that feudalism originated in a great 
v struggle for the soil. He who 

a C V e r was Adless was impotent. If 
Anarchy of he en j ed neither absolute 
Feudalism r , , , 

ownership nor usufruct he sank 

to a condition of servile dependence. 
On . the other hand, the greater the estate, 
the greater the power of the owner, for 
he was lord not only of it but of all the 
men and women born upon it. When 
attacked by neighbours, his own im- 
mediate vassals and their vassals and 
serfs were compelled to flock to his aid. 

The feudal system thus contained 
within itself all the elements of disrup- 
tion, and, indeed, it involved a kind of 
veiled anarchy. It was the most pro- 
nounced and most successful form of 
militant individualism which the world 
has seen. As long as the central power 
was strong, as it was in the hands of 
Clovis or Charlemagne, the tendencies 
towards disintegration were restrained. 
The freemen still sat in the local assem- 
blies, or mals,” and administered the law. 
Provincial governors, called Grafs, were 
placed at the head of the jurisdiction of 
great districts, and were responsible to 
the crown. 

Charlemagne, in order to identify the 
administration of justice with the throne, 
sent throughout his empire at regular 
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periods Lis magistrates, “ scabini ” or 
“ echevins,” to superintend the pro- 
cedure of the local courts. He convoked 
at regular intervals those general assem- 
blies, or “ placita generalia,” in which, 
by his deliberations with his viceregents 
and agents he legislated as an emperor 
conscious of imperial needs. And he 
thereby created a sense of imperial unity. 
Moreover, In order to recover complete 
sovereignty he enjoined an oath of 
fidelity to himself as emperor on the part 
ot layman as well as of ecclesiastic. But 
in the Capitulary of the year 805 a.d. we 
already discover signs of that coming 
collision between feudalism and the 
monarchy which took place in the reigns 
of his feeble successors. “ Let no one/ 5 
says Charlemagne, “ swear fidelity to 
any person except to us and to his lord 
for our behoof and for his lord’s behoof.” 

Sooner or later a conflict for the allegiance 
of the vassals was inevitable, since men 
were thus called upon to serve two masters. 
And the attempt to extricate the throne 
from the growing entanglement of the 
feudal relations was successful only so 
long as Charlemagne remained its occupant. 

The Success J? the ^ °f h f Successors 
of the movement of decentrali- 

Charlemagae sationtook place and was 
irresistible. The feudal seign- 
eurs became again independent, the crown 
became merely a shadow and an effigy, and 
the crown domain merely another great 
fief. The national unity had perished. 
There was no state, and its place was 
filled by a conglomeration of minor and 
rival sovereignties. I11 the words of 
Stubbs ; “ The disruption was due more 
to the abeyance of central attraction than 
to any centrifugal force existing in the 
provinces. But the result was the same ; 
feudal government, a gradual system of 
jurisdiction based on land tenure in which 
every lord judged, taxed and com- 
manded the class next below him, in which 
abject slavery formed the lowest and 
irresponsible tyranny the highest grade, 
in which private war, private coinage, 
private prisons, took the place of the 
imperial institution of government.” 

The view that the rise of the feudal 
sovereignties was due merely to the 
failure of the central power is perhaps 
exaggerated by Stubbs, who seems to 
neglect the fact that the centrifugal 
tendency was active from the beginning, 
and was never wholly curbed. Even in 


ancient Germany, when there was still 
maintained a genuine co-operation between 
the tribe and its leaders, the restlessness 
and independence of the warriors found 
vent in perpetual expeditions. “ If,” 
says Tacitus, ■“ their native state sinks 
into the stagnation of peace, many of the 
noble youths offer their services to other 
tribes which happen to be 
“ Stagnation waging war because inaction 
of Peace ” 1S ^ternl to the race, and 
because renown is more easily 
won in the thick of danger, and because 
a great following is best maintained 
when war is afoot.” 

The nomadic and more restless stage was 
now over, and the leader was settled upon 
his domain, was building his castle, 
was founding a family, and was arming 
himself against his neighbour. Nothing 
less than a revolution had taken place. 
Whereas during Roman times each par- 
ticular subject was, by means of the 
complex machinery of administration, 
brought into contact with the central 
authority, now that authority was wholly 
dispersed. The coinage of the state had 
ceased, and the lord of the domain struck 
his own currency, framed his own laws, 
and judged his own men. In a word, 
the characteristic of feudalism was the 
fusion of property and sovereignty. It 
was. a double triumph of aristocracy, 
for it meant that, on the one hand, the 
people had been crushed, and, on the 
other, that the authority of the crown 
had been eclipsed and overthrown. Again, 
no genuine coalition was possible between 
the lords of the domain. Temporary 
confederations did take place, but they 
were soon dissolved. 

The lands of Gaul were already par- 
titioned during the Roman times among 
the great nobles, who were called senatores 
because their rank entitled them to mem- 
bership of the Roman Senate. But the 
Teutonic conquerors had seized those 
Mirth of & reat estates > together with 
France's the slaves and the serfs who 
Aristocracy were at work u P on them. In 
some cases the domains were 
voluntarily shared between the strangers 
and the old proprietors ; and in the laws of 
the Burgundians, for instance, the Roman 
and the Burgundian nobles are mentioned 
as forming a single class. Out of a fusion 
of the great families of the victors and the 
vanquished there arose the feudal aris- 
tocracy mt mediaeval France. 
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THE CHAOS OF THE FEUDAL AGE 

RELATIONSHIPS OF LORDS AND VASSALS 

Y¥7E shall now make an attempt to watch inferiors, and especially in the principle 
^ feudalism at work, and to seize some of sub-infeudation, which caused the 
of the main features of the most intricate usufruct of a given area of land to be held 
and bewildering social system which has by various men at one and the same time, 
ever been devised. But before we examine A vassal could have vassals of his own. 
its vast understructure of serfdom, it Moreover, the lord of a particular vassal 
will be well to consider the artificial _ might even be the vassal of 

fabric which was raised upon that basis. ^ s lsm his vassal. That is to say, the 

The origin of the contract which created Complications vassa * might own land out- 
a fief was purely personal and military. mp lca 1 AS side the jurisdiction of his 
The Germanic invaders brought their own lord's domain, and the lord might become 
habits with them, and, as we have now the vassal's tenant. In the one case the 
seen, it was an ancient custom among superior bestowed a fief on his inferior, 
them for a chief to make presents to his in the other the inferior bestowed a fief 
followers. At first each prominent leader upon his superior. When the feudal' 
was surrounded by a band of soldiers, system had reached its maximum develop- 
who lived with him on the estates which ment every seigneur had a seigneur above 
he had seized, and he began to bestow him and every vassal a vassal below him. 
upon these men the usufruct of certain In France the lower vassal was called 
portions of the domain. Doubtless the arriere-vassal, and sometimes those 
gradual increase of the numbers of such holders of fiefs within fiefs were, owing 
followers made it inconvenient to have to the complications of the system, 
OH . of them in continual personal ignorant of their real obligations. Here, 
Feudal Land ^tendance, and separate for example, is a brief extract from a late 
Tenure establishments were allotted feudal contract made in Burgundy, which 
to them. In this fact lay the displays the results of this multiple owner- 
origin of the feudal tenure of land. ship : *■ Item, Hugote, sister of the said 

The fief was essentially the gift of a Isabel, holds from the said Isabel forty- 
superior in return for certain services, six livrees of land at Lusigny ; the said 
and that gift was retained only as Isabel holds them from the said William 
long as the services were rendered. But of Beligny ; the said William holds 
those gifts of land were not of equal them from the said Odet of Vanly, and 
value, and the obligations of service the said Odet holds them from Mon- 
likewise differed. The more important seigneur the Duke." 

men received a greater share, and were And let us remember that it was 

called upon to contribute military aid not merely land which could be thus 
on a corresponding scale. Hence, at held in fief, but every form of pro- 
the beginning there were created in- perty, including men, women and chil- 
equalities among the possessors of fiefs. dren, taxes, and the right to 

One vassal might enjoy the usufruct of ****** hold an assize. When entering 
an amount of land twenty times larger F r n into any new obligations a 
than that which fell to the share of another. vassal was always careful 

In the case of war, however, the former to reserve that portion of his services 
was required to summon a far greater which could already be commanded by 
number of men to his seigneur's aid. another overlord. 

The difficulty of the study of feudalism Here, for instance, is a declaration made 

consists in the ■ multitude of relations in the thirteenth century, and cited by 
which sprang up between superiors and Seignobos : “ Estevenius of Coligny . . . 


\¥7E shall now make an attempt to watch 
” feudalism at work, and to seize some 
of the main features of the most intricate 
and bewildering social system which has 
ever been devised. But before we examine 
its vast understructure of serfdom, it 
will be well to consider the artificial 
fabric which was raised upon that basis. 
The origin of the contract which created 
a fief was purely personal and military. 
The Germanic invaders brought their own 
habits with them, and, as we have now 
seen, it was an ancient custom among 
them for a chief to make presents to his 
followers. At first each prominent leader 
was surrounded by a band of soldiers, 
who lived with him on the estates which 
he had seized, and he began to bestow 
upon these men the usufruct of certain 
portions of the domain. Doubtless the 
gradual increase of the numbers of such 
followers made it inconvenient to have 
OH in of fkem * n continual personal 
ngm o attendance, and separate 
rZZl establishments were allotted 
to them. In this fact lay the 
origin of the feudal tenure of land. 

The fief was essentially the gift of a 
superior in return for certain services, 
and that gift was retained only as 
long as the services were rendered. But 
those gifts of land were not of equal 
value, and the obligations of service 
likewise differed. The more important 
men received a greater share, and were 
called upon to contribute military aid 
on a corresponding scale. Hence, at 
the beginning there were created in- 
equalities among the possessors of fiefs. 
One vassal might enjoy the usufruct of 
an amount of land twenty times larger 
than that which fell to the share of another. 

In the case of war, however, the former 
was required to summon a far greater 
number of men to his seigneur's aid. 
The difficulty of the study of feudalism 
consists in the . multitude of relations 
which sprang up between superiors and 
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The act of homage was performed in the 

i 


has entered into the service of the said 
duke, and has done homage. But he 
reserves the fealty by which he is already 
bound to the Lord of Coligny, the Abbot 


Saint Oyan, the Count of Savoy, the 


Lord of Baugie, the Count of Auxerre, 
Regnard of Burgundy, and Henry of 
Paigne.” Now this attempt to serve so 
¥ . , f many masters often created 

, a serious conflict of duties. 

Jerusalem ” If > , for instance, the lords of 
a single vassal were at war, 
what was the vassal to do ? If he assisted 
the one against the other, he became 
entangled in the quarrel, and might sutler 
reprisals at the hands of the seigneur 
whom he disavowed. 

The jurists of the Middle Ages had 
considered the case, and had made 
provision for it. If we turn to the 
“Assizes of Jerusalem/’ which forms one 
of the most important of mediaeval 
documents, we And a statute which is 
framed for the purpose of enlightening the 
perplexed vassot “ Se un home a plusiors 
seignors il pent sans meprendre de sa foi 
aider son premier seignor a qui il a fait 
homage devant les autres en toutes choses 
et en touts manieres contre tous ses 
autres seignors, pour ce que il est devenu 
home des autres sauve sa loyaute et auci 
pent il aider a chascun des autres, san le 
premier et sauf cens a qui il a fait homage 
avant que a celui a qui il vodra aider, car 
A moi semble que se un seignor eust un 
home on plusiors qui fust on fussent homes 
d’autre seignor devant lui et li eust 
semens de li venir aider a deffendre sa 
terre contre ses ennemis mortels qui 
viennent pour lui de vaster . . . celui 


home nour f o 


garder de mesprendre de 
nir devant son seignor 
enus en champ et dire 
es ses homes.” (Assises. 

, Ch. ccxxii.) The mean- 
at obscure passage is that 
promise different kinds 
to different seigneurs, 
tat “ loyalty ” might in 
ase, although not in 
r, imply military service, 
fact appears to be in 
l the strictest and most 
feudal tenure. Brussel 
there was a distinction 
homage, and that the 
thout the other. It was 
nee, to hold a fief from 

t having been born his 

• 


subject. And, conversely, although a man 
might be bom within the domain of the 
suzerain, he might not hold a fief in that 
domain. In the latter case the subject 
did not owe either homage or the services 
which homage implied, but merely the 
oath of fidelity. The conflict of obliga- 
tions, however, \vas often serious, especially 
during war, when every seigneur became 
anxious to press into his service as many 
men as possible. The “ premier seignor ” 
mentioned in the “ Assizes of Jerusalem ” 
is the one to whom homage had first been 
made, and his claims to the vassal’s service 
were held to be predominant. In some 
cases it was specially stipulated that if 
war broke out the vassal should deliver 
up his fortress or castle to his superior. 

If the vassal remained in the fortress, he 
was considered to be guilty of a hostile act. 
But if he quitted the fortress, he was not 
considered to be implicated in the war. 

“ Se il demoure en la forteresse,” says the 
ancient custom of Burgundy, " il est de 
la guerre.” All such provisions imply 
that originally the feudal compact was a 
compact between a military superior 

The Price and so ^ er > and in the 

Of Feudal earlier Period the relations 
Allegiance bet ) Ve f n * he tw0 w f re simple, 

and strictly personal. Owing, 
however, to the principle of sub-infeuda- 
tion, and to the principle of heredity, 
the territorial organisation of feudalism 
became gradually more complicated. The 
instinct of property had become power- 
fully developed. Whereas in ancient 
Germany it had been easy for a young 
warrior to withdraw his allegiance from 
a particular chief, it was now more 
difficult for the vassal to transfer his 
fealty from one lord to another. For the 
price” of the exchange was the forfeiture of 
his fief. If the vassal renounced his 
service, he and his heirs lost everything. 
This fact proves that the fief originated 
in a close personal relation between the 
grantor and the grantee. When the 
grantee died, his heir before entering upon 
the inheritance was required to take the 
same oath of fealty. 

An elaborate ceremony preceded the 
bestowal of every fief. First of all, the 
vassal did homage to his lord, and 
the word “homage” is deeply signifi- 
cant. For homagium is derived from 
the Latin homo, and it meant that the 
vassal had become his lord’s “ man.’ 
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presence of witnesses. The vassal, with 
head uncovered, came before his lord, to 
whom he swore fidelity and loyalty. 
Having removed his sword-belt and his 
sword, he made the following declaration 
on bended knee : “ From this day hence- 
forward, I become your liege man in life 
and limb, and promise my loyalty in 
return for the lands which I receive 
from you/" Then came the oath of 
fidelity. The vassal, having placed his 
right hand upon a book, said : “ My lord, 
I will be loyal and faithful to you on 
account of the lands which I hold, and will 
fulfil the obligations and the services 
which I owe on the terms assigned. So 
help me God and the saints ! " 

Du Cange, from whom we take these 
words, tells us in his exposition under 
the word “fidelitas" that when taking 
the oath of fidelity the vassal did not 
kneel, and was not required to make 
so humble a reverence as in the act of 
homage. Whereas, too, homage was done 
to the lord in person, the declaration 
of fealty might be made to the lord's 
proxy, a steward or a bailiff. The symbol 
__ __ of possession, a piece of turf 

dwar , as Qr ^ branch of a tree, was 

iege maa o e banded to the vassal, 
King of France and ^ investiture wag 

complete. Thus we see that the old 
personal relation which bound the Teutonic 
soldier to his chief persisted, at least in 
theory, throughout the feudal age. And 
even when the vassal enjoyed high rank, 
even if he were a prince or a king, the act 
of homage was no less compulsory. Thus 
Edward If. of England as Duke of 
Aquitaine did homage in 1329 to Philip 
of Valois, and became liege man (homme- 
liege) of the King of France. 

An important part of the investiture 
consisted in the aveu, or statement, of the 
inventory of the fief. It was necessary for 
the seigneur to know exactly what he was 
giving, and for the vassal to know what 
he was receiving. Any attempt on the 
part of the latter to deny that he had 
received this or that portion of the fief 
was considered to be a crime, which was 
^punished by forfeiture of the entire domain, 
for, says the Ancient Custom of Bur- 
gundy, no greater disloyalty is possible 
(que plus grand desleaute ne pent estre). 
The vassal was forbidden to alter or to 
diminish his fief in any way, or to alienate 
it, except on payment of an indemnity to 
the seigneur. 


The following may be taken as a typical 
inventory of a fief of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in France, and the case is especially 
interesting because the fief in question 
was originally not a fief at all, but a free- 
hold which had been formally surrendered 
by the proprietor to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and had then been recovered in 

_ order to be held under the ducal 

ypaca suzerainty : Philip of Loiges, 
ofTVief Knight, hereby makes known 
0 a ie to all whom it may concern 
that henceforward he holds as liege man 
of the Duke all the property hereinafter 
mentioned which forms his own heritage, 
and was hitherto freehold and not fief nor 
liable to service of any kind : to wit, the 
tower, the house, the enclosure, and the 
fortress of La Palu, the trenches, and all 
the enclosure round about. Item, all the 
men, their allotments and their houses in 
the towns of La Palu and Croisey, all the 
said men being subject to the villein tax 
and to the jurisdiction which fixes the 
gi*eater and the smaller fines and to 
mortmain, each of the said men paying 
eighteen livres tournois (i.e,, the livre con- 
taining twenty sous) of rent. . . . Item, 
the jurisdiction high and low over the 
towns and all over the above-mentioned 
property, to wit, all the woods and arable 
land. Item, the ponds, the mill, and 
dove-cot of the said house of La Palu to- 
gether with all rights and appurtenances 
thereof. . . .” It was by such instru- 

ments that the rights of property, in- 
cluding the right of disposing of the lives 
and fortunes of villeins and serfs were 
secured throughout the Middle Ages. 

A formidable array of duties faced the 
man who had accepted a fief and had 
become a liege. And, although to-day we 
may not have much sympathy with the 
feudal spirit, we ought to recognise that it 
often expressed itself in many chivalrous 
ways, and that it evoked some of the 
best qualities of human nature. In the 
What was " Assizes of Jerusalem" the 
f a f sternest demand is made upon 

the P Vatsal the devotion of the vassal to 
his protecting lord. He is ex- 
pected to be unwearied in the service, and 
to be willing at any moment to sacrifice, 
not only his personal comfort, but his life 
in fulfilment of his duty. He is to offer 
himself as hostage, to go to prison,, and to 
face death on his seigneur's behalf. If in 
battle the seigneur's horse has been killed 
under him, the vassal is required to 
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The Vassal’s 
Debt 

to his Lor4 



surrender his own horse and to fight on foot. 
The duration of the military service in a 
particular war varied according to the 
extent and value of the fief. In some 
cases it was sixty, in others forty, and in 
others twenty days. Sometimes the vassal 
served alone, but oftener he was com- 
pelled to bring along with him a contingent 
of his own sub-vassals to swell 
his lord’s ranks. The retention 
of the fief was conditional upon 
the fulfilment of these mili- 
tary obligations, and just as the villein 
paid rent in taxes and in produce, so the 
vassal liquidated his debt to his lord by 
service in the field. 

Seignobos even suggests that at least in 
two points the vassal and the villein 
resembled each other. For each enjoyed, 
not the absolute ownership of the land, 
but only its tenancy, and in both cases 
service was the price of the usufruct. 
Whereas, however, the villein exploited 
the land in the interests of the seigneur, 
the vassal defended it. The latter, in fact, 
was, in the strict meaning of the feudal 
relation, a soldier and companion-in-arms. 
But his duties were not confined to war. 
He was obliged to attend his suzerain’s 
court, and to offer advice on matters of 
policy and the execution of justice. Lastly, 
the vassal was frequently expected to offer 
material aid, auxilia, to his seigneur. Some 
of these aids were voluntary, but others 
were specified on the bestowal of the fief, 
and comprised (i) a ransom when the 
sovereign had been captured in war ; (2) 
a contribution when the seigneur’s eldest 
son was received into the order of chivalry ; 
and (3) a gift towards the dowry of the 
seigneur’s eldest daughter. 

It will thus be seen that the possession 
of a fief was no mere sinecure, and, indeed, 
the vassals suffered frequently from the 
exactions of their overlords. As we shall 
see later, the real weight of the entire 
system pressed most heavily on the 
Sovereigns villeins and Serfs, b *t it would 
Who Were be wron g to minimise the seri- 
Vassais 0lls ob %&tions of the holders 
of fiefs. Sovereigns within 
their own domain, they had sovereigns 
above them, whose authority was likewise 
arbitrary. The threat of forfeiture {forisf ac- 
tum) was often made a means of oppres- 
sion. The suzerain was tempted to multi- 
ply the cases for which forfeiture was the 
anal ty> and generally to extend the 
of his revenue. When a vassal 

> 
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died his heir paid a kind of entrance fee 
(relevium), which was a tax on the entry 
into possession, and the amount varied 
according to the suzerain’s demands. It 
is true that in most of the provinces of 
France the tax was waived when the 
succession to the fief fell directly from 
' father to son. In such cases, according 
to Brussel, the heir owed nothing except 
the formal declaration of allegiance and 
the military duties which that declaration 
implied {le fils succedant an fief du pere iTy 
doit que la bouche et les mains). But when 
the heir belonged to a collateral issue the 
tax was payable, and it was heavy. Again, 
the suzerain possessed the right of choosing 
a husband for the heiress of any fief. In 
the event of a refusal on the woman’s part, 
she was compelled to pay a fine to the 
seigneur, while in the event of acceptance 
an equal amount was paid by the husband. 

The reason for such a regulation is easily 
understood when we remember that the 
usufruct of every fief implied military 
service. Since a woman was incapable 
of rendering that service, it was in the 
seigneur’s interest to provide her with a 
M . husband who could under- 

SS3«*. «•«*<!•»• According to 
™ the Assizes of Jerusalem, 

the lady of the fief was offered 
her choice of one of three barons. One 
other important source of income for the 
seigneur remains to be mentioned. If the 
heir to a fief was a minor, the seigneur 
became his guardian, administered the fief 
during the ward’s minority, and disposed 
of the revenue. We may add that the 
reasons for sub-infeudation and for the 
great multiplication of fiefs were both 
military and economic. 

It was obviously to the advantage of 
the seigneur to have as many fiefs as 
possible, since every fief brought money as 
well as men. This process of subinfeuda- 
tion really weakened the feudal system 
from within since the alienation of the 
usufruct of the land involved The aliena- 
tion of the rights which the land carried 
with it. When the real danger of the 
policy began to be perceived, many of the 
seigneurs attempted to attract vassals to 
their banners by paying them not in land, 
but in money ; and thus they created 
mercenary troops. 

But this device was a later invention, and 
was foreign to the ancient spirit of feudal- 
ism. Brussel tells us that there were three 
classes of vassals, which he enumerates 
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required to serve at his own expense in 
any war in which his seigneur took part, 
whereas the ordinary vassal was not 
bound to fight after the fortieth day from 
the date of the assembling of the army. 
In some cases the vassal might be repre- 
sented by proxy in the fighting line, but 
generally only when the war was one in 
which the seigneur was indirectly involved. 

About the end of the thirteenth century 
the seigneurs began to transform their 
vassals into hommes lieges by attaching 
special gifts to the fiefs (in augmenium 
feodi). This policy was dictated by the 


greatest struggle which I have yet. faced, 
and so conduct yourself as to win my 
goodwill. I commend you to God. Given 
under my seal at Genley this Easter Day.” 
The date is 1325 a.d. The seigneur, how- 
ever, was not always certain of obtaining 
his men, and in the present case the vassal 
was absent in Flanders. Sometimes the 
vassals suffered great losses in their 
seigneur’s wars, and in certain cases they 
were indemnified. One, Guy de Roche- 
fort, for instance, in the service of the 
French king was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Poitiers in 1356 a.d,, and he 
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under the following heads : (1) Homo ; 

(2) planum hominem ; and (3) lights. In 
the first case vassalage involved the three 
great kinds of feudal service, which we 
have already mentioned— that is to say, 
service in the host (servitmm) ; counsel in 
the court of the seigneur (fiducia) ; and 
assistance in the administration of the law 
of the domain (justitia)* The expression 
4 4 planum hominem ” implied that the vassal 
was not bound to undertake any particular 
service, military or civil, but that in case 
of war he was bound to remain neutral. 
The vassal-liege, on the other hand, was 


need of securing continued service during 
a prolonged war, for an army com- 
posed of men who could withdraw after 
forty days’ service in the field was obviously 
a weak and dangerous instrument. We 
may take the following as a typical feudal 
summons to battle by a seigneur to his 
vassal : “ Hugo, Seigneur of Genley, to 
his friend and vassal, William Bandot, 
greeting. I hereby command you with 
all my authority to be present on Friday, 
eight days after Easter, at Chalon, and to 
be on horseback, well mounted, and well- 
apparelled in order to aid me in the 
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fl received (pour mes dommaiges de la 

bat aile de Poitiers ou j e f us pris) 600 florins. 
T But the men who followed their seig- 

neurs to the wars were not always vassals 
. in the strict sense. For a feudal castle 

f j attracted needy adventurers, who were 

3 ! willing, in return for maintenance, to place 

their services at the disposal of rich and 
:•! K . . powerful leaders. Men who 

s i . . s had lost their inheritance, or 

; Bondage ^ w ^ ose ^ ^ een forfeited, . 

1 j ;! ° n became retainers, and entered 

1 into relations with the feudal nobles some- 

S 1 < what similar to those in which the ancient 

j ■ Roman client stood to his patron. Sim- 

! j j monet, for instance, cites the following case 

from the archives of Burgundy : In 1368 
■ a certain Jehans d’Arc, a knight, sur- 

I 'j j rendered his heritage to another knight, 

I i | Hugo de Pontailler. The latter promised 

J 5 j to lodge and to board the said Jehans, to 

! t • clothe him, to provide him with a horse 

I j ! and a servant, and generally to minister 

I j to his needs. In return, Jehans d'Arc 

I | | for himself and for his heirs assigns his 

ij property of whatever kind, both present 

and future, to Hugo de Pontailler. This 
I i | kind of contract was either the result of 

bankruptcy or of force majeure, and 
- although apparently it might be annulled, 

i j the vassal was generally too deeply mort- 
al j l 4: gaged to be able to extricate himself. 

1 1 Other documents belonging to the same 

I period prove that powerful suzerains often 

1 1 succeeded in compelling weaker vassals 

If | to lend support beyond the limit fixed by 

|| - the feudal contract. In an era when war 

I!' ; ( formed the chief pastime of the governing 

I j ' j 1 classes, a seigneur could ’ command the 

I j j services of his followers in the prosecution 

Ij f of the most unjust aggressions on the 

1 1 | territory of his neighbours. Frequently 

II , the extortion of a ransom was the motive 
If '' which lay behind feudal pillage, and private 

|| I war was kindled merely for the purpose of 

If ; filling the coffers of a needy seigneur. 

| j j The efforts of Saint Louis and other French 

1 111 f: French Nobles kings ^ ch as Philip the Fair, 

\ . !„*; 1 w . ~ f . « to abolish these raids were 

I; TKa . Ki attended with little success. 

I j, , r s The nobles of Burgundy, for 

L ■ example, protested against the royal inter- 

j ■'[ . ference, and maintained their right to 

M - ; f declare war whenever it pleased them, 

j ? So that even as late as 1315 and 1367 the 

[ ; ’ kings of France found themselves impotent 

f .j ; j * . to restrain a custom which formed both 
hKivjlL strength and the weakness of the 
j if feudal system. And if the kings were 


unable to prevent the outbreak of war 
among the nobles, neither were the nobles 
always capable of keeping the peace 
between their vassals. 

In the fourteenth century it was still 
possible for one petty seigneur to im- 
prison another and liberate him only 
on the payment of an enormous ransom, 
A certain Simon Buguet, in the year 
1364, seized the person of one Jean de 
Rougemont, seigneur of Thil-Cha tel, in 
Burgundy, and threw him first into one 
dungeon and then into another. Deliver- 
ance was promised on a payment of a 
ransom equivalent to 40,000 francs of 
modern French currency. The conditions 
were that in default of payment the 
prisoner should surrender himself at the 
fortress of Chifferne. The protocol informs 
us, however, that, owing to the dangers of 
the roads, which swarmed with armed 
robbers, Jean de Rougement decided to 
pay the money at an intermediate station, 
and to abandon the journey to Chifferne. 

Such a document presents a vivid picture 
of the daily perils encountered under the 
feudal regime. If justice existed, it was 
wild justice, and might was right. If a 
tk w*u vassa * became too powerful it 
T e . 1 - was in the interest of his 
suzerain not to thwart, but to 
conciliate him. And not only 
individuals, but also entire communities 
were in danger at the hands of roving 
bandits. Whole villages were required to 
ransom themselves in order to escape 
being burned. 

In November, 1435, the inhabitants of 
the village of Etalante, in Chatillon, were 
required to deliver up to some armed 
men who had come from Langres a silver 
pyx belonging to a church at Dijon in 
order to save the village from being set 
in flames (pour racheter le feu que les 
ennemies de Langres voulaient bouter en 
ladite ville). Such were the conditions of 
life in the feudal period, when society had 
ceased to form any genuine uni ty, when 
the central authority was impotent, and 
when power was in the hands of a few 
irresponsible territorial sovereigns. 

According to one of the most important 
monuments of mediaeval jurisprudence, 
St. Louis of France even acquiesced in the 
legality of a system which involved 
treason to the throne. In his “ Etabli.sse- 
ments ” there is a striking passage, in which 
is admitted the right of a seigneur to 
summon his vassal to fight against the' 
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king, and on the refusal of the vassal his 
fief is declared to be justly forfeited. 
Such a passage indicates that the feudal 
system involved permanent sedition and 
a prolonged usurpation of the power of 
the crown. 

It is true that modern research is inclined 
to deny that the code known as the 
“ Etablissements of St. Louis ” was drawn 
up by that king. Montesquieu called it ‘ 4 an 
amphibious code/' meaning that it was a 
mixture of French jurisprudence and 
Roman law. Parts of it, according to 
Viollet, are based on the customs of Anjou, 
and other parts on the customs of Orleans 
and Paris. But no one denies that it. 
gathers up the theory and practice of the 
thirteenth century; and in the passages 
in which the king, while forbidding private 
war between his own vassals and within 
his own domain, is made to recognise the 
seigneur’s right of resistance even towards 
the crown, we catch a glimpse of the chaos 
of the feudal age. 

It is important to remember that it 
was not only on account of a gift of land 
that a vassal owed service to his lord. For 
. fiefs were of various kinds, 
Complications an( j some times they consisted 

even of immaterial things, 
such as the right of dispens- 
ing justice within a given area. Du Cange 
defines a fief as a thing given to one 
person by another in such a way that the 
property of the thing remains with the 
giver, and that the usufruct passes to the 
receiver and his heirs. Before the eleventh 
century the conception of that form of 
tenure had become widely extended, 
and, as Du Cange says, everything was 
given in fief, “ saeculis xi et xii omnia in 
feudum concedebantur.” Among other 
things, he enumerates the administration 
of justice in the forests, which was termed 
“ gruerie,” the right of hunting, of 
conducting merchants to and from the 
markets, of collecting tolls and customs 
dues, of weaving, of changing money at 
the fairs, of grinding corn, gathering honey 
and making wane. In a word, industry 
and justice themselves had become fiefs, 
and we may add that human beings were 
included in the same category. 

We can understand the complications of 
medieval life when we hear that not only a 
domain, but the men and women upon it, 
might belong to two or more proprietors. 
In a Burgundian protocol of the year 137.8 
we read that one seigneur sold and ceded 
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to another the ownership of “ half a 
serf,” and that the price was forty francs 
in gold. Thus men might hold joint 
property in the labour of a single serf. 
Again, the revenue from the administra- 
tion of justice within a particular area 
was frequently shared by two or more 
persons who co -owned it in fief. A struggle 
sometimes took place for the 


Vassals possession of the person accused 


and their 
Rights 


of crime, and the adjustment 
of the shares in the fine became 
a new source of dispute. We shall not 
be wrong if we say that the dominant 
characteristic of the feudal administration 
was the destruction of social unity and 
harmony for the sake of individual and 
egoistic interests. 

^ Let us now ask, what guarantee 
feudalism offered even to the seigneur 
and the vassal for the maintenance of 
their respective rights ? Vassalage was so 
minutely subdivided that we may well 
wonder to whom a vassal in the sixth 
degree, for instance, could appeal when 
his rights were invaded either by an equal 
or by a superior. Guizot points out that 
the word “compatriot” did not exist 
in the Middle Ages, and the fact is signifi- 
cant. For the word compatriot implies 
the idea of a social order, in the main- 
tenance of which all the members are 
interested. The vassals were called 
“pares,” from which our word peers is 
derived; but there was no genuine co- 
operation among thoSe co-vassals. The. 
social equilibrium which was maintained 
within a given domain was highly unstable. 
The vassals did not co-operate in order to 
carry out any genuine social purpose, 
and again the seigneurs did not co-operate 
in order to maintain any genuine balance 
of power among themselves. 

A fundamental antagonism lay hidden 
amid all the feudal relations. The 
seigneur was often as suspicious of the 
vassal’s fidelity as the vassal was of 
, the seigneur’s claims and 
Feudalism s arr0 g a t e d power. The real 


Character 


character of feudalism is ex- 


pressed in this isolation of the 
various members of the feudal hier- 
archy. And it was an isolation which 
provoked suspicion, quarrels and reprisals. 
How did the seigneur maintain order 
within his own territory ? In the modern 
world the public peace is guaranteed by 


the action of an executive which in the 


punishment of crime expresses the will 
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was had, therefore, to a more sum- 
mary method of bringing the dispute to 
an end. What is known as the judicial 
combat was simply the feudal private 
war reduced to a duel, and it was deeply 
characteristic of an age in which there 
existed no central administration of justice. 
The disputants took the law into their 
own hands. Right was declared to be on 
the side of the victor, and the vanquished 
paid a fine to the seigneur of the domain. 

In Beaumanoir we find many details of 
the formal and legal procedure necessary 
in arranging a judicial combat. He gives 
the formula in which an appellant should 
demand satisfaction for the murder of a 
kinsman. In the event of denial on the 
part of the accused the claimant under- 
took to prove the truth either by hazarding 
his own life in a duel (prouver mon cors 
contre 3e sien) or by sending a proxy for 
the same purpose (ou par homme qui 
fere le puist et doie pour moi). The 
accused was required to say, before he 
had left the seigneur’s presence, whether 
he intended to answer the summons. 
Permission to fight by proxy was granted 
for various reasons, such as ill-health 
or advanced age. When the combatants 


were well born (gentils homines or chevaliers) 
the duel was fought on horseback, find 
those weapons which were allowed or 
disallowed were carefully specified. Men 
of lowly birth ( homines de fiouste) fought 
on foot. In the arrangements for a duel 
between a man of rank and a man of base 
condition it is interesting to notice a 
touch of chivalry. If, says Beaumanoir, 
a knight calls out a villein, who, of course, 
did not own a horse, the knight was com- 
pelled to fight likewise on foot ; for, adds 
the great jurist, it would be a cruel thing 
if in such a case the man of birth had the 
advantage of a horse and of armour. 
On the other hand, if a villein summoned 
a knight to a duel the affair was different. 
The knight, who had not sought the 
quarrel, retained the privilege of his rank, 
and fought on horseback. 

The penetrating influence and the com- 
plete triumph of feudalism are made 
strikingly manifest by the fact that even 
the Gallic Church was gradually drawn 
within its orbit. We have already men- 
tioned that the Church possessed consider- 
able power in Gaul long before the date 
of the Teutonic invasions. Each bishop 
was supreme in his diocese. His authority 
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over his clergy actually foreshadowed 
the authority of the feudal lord, and, 
indeed, it would not be too much to say 
that the Church was tending towards a 
kind of feudalism of her own. At any 
rate, it was by an easy gradation that the 
bishops transformed themselves into terri- 
torial sovereigns on the feudal model. 

The transition had even become 
imperative, for during the 


Militaat 
Days of 
five Church 


chaos which followed the death 
of Charlemagne the Church 
found it necessary to protect herself 
in the midst of an aggressive and militant 


society. It was only by fighting the 
world with the world’s own weapons that 
the bishops, canons, and abbots were 
able to take their place in the ranks of the 
feudal nobles. Great gifts in land had 
been bestowed upon the Church by the 
Christian emperors and by the Chris- 
tianised barbarian kings, and the Church 
knew how to guard jealously those dona- 
tions. Often the territory over which a 
bishop ruled was so extensive that it 
formed a small state. The domains of a 
single abbey sometimes included entire 
towns. 

It is profoundly interesting to notice 
that at first the Church was content 
to fight her feudal enemies only with 
spiritual weapons. It was by means of 
excommunication that she sought to 
terrorise those who attempted to invade 
her territory or to pillage her sacred 
buildings. But 
already, in the 
ninth century 
she began to 
arm herself 
with the tem- 
poral sword, 
and she paid 
special defen- 
ders, advocati , 
to fight her 
battles. In 
other words, 
she summoned 
mercenary 
troops to her 
aid, and some- 
times powerful 
seigneurs were 

in her pay. But the bishop was likewise mony of the Church is perhaps the most 
a seigneur. Long before the tenth tragic fact in feudal history. She who 
century he had vassals of his own, and had set out to capture the world had 
he began to increase their number, failed in her great mission, and had, 
and gradually imposed upon them the instead, been captured by the world. 


customary feudal obligation of military 
service. Like a lay sovereign he adminis- 
tered justice within his own domain, 
and frequently he even in person led his 
vassals to war. 

Moreover, in the exploitation of her own 
fiefs, the Church imitated and reproduced 
the entire feudal system. The villeins and 
the serfs enjoyed as little liberty within 
ecclesiastical territory as within the lands 
of the feudal seigneur. According to a 
decree of a council held at Orleans in the 
seventh century, all the lands, vineyards, 
and slaves of each diocese were the pro- 
perty of the bishop ex officio. By another 
council, held at Seville, the serfs who 
belonged to the Church were, like the 
serfs who belonged to the lay proprietor, 
forbidden to leave the place in which they 
had been born. And many documents 
prove that in the exercise of their authori ty 
the bishops, no less than the secular 
sovereigns, were guilty of oppression. 

r Numerous were the complaints 
n e * U J t against flagrant exactions. 

, ap Jt re . . y The Council of Toledo in 633 
denounced a tyranny whereby 
even the monks were, at the commands of 
the bishops, reduced to abject slavery. 
Episcopal avarice had ruined the parishes ; 
villeins and serfs were overwhelmed by 
arbitrary taxation ; and in having put 
on the armour of feudalism the Church had 
put off the armour of God. A great his- 
torian says that even as early as the eighth 

century the 
disorder which 


raged in lay 
society raged 


Jgy also in ecclesi- 
astical society. 
And as the 
bishops be- 
came more 
deeply entan- 
gled in feudal- 
ism it was 
difficult to 
distinguish 
them from 
their secular 
rivals. This 
loss of the 
spiritual hege- 







THE FLOURISHING OF FEUDALISM 

AND ENGLAND'S SHARE IN THE SYSTEM 

I ET us now turn to consider the fortunes wergild, or atonement in money for v the 
^ of the class whose labour formed the murder of a slave, was only one-twentieth 
economic basis of the ecclesiastical as well of that for the adding , or well-born. Long 
as of the secular power, and was indispens- before the Norman Conquest the Anglo- 
able for the maintenance of the entire Saxon social system in England had been 
fabric of feudalism. For if villein and serf developed along feudal lines. The corn- 
had not been at work upon the soil during rounity was divided into men 

many generations, all the great and B * fT who possessed land and men 
dazzling enterprises of the feudal age, its * ore lhe -who possessed none, and the 
chivalry, its Crusades, its jousts and tour- q es landless were outside the pale of 
neys, and even its architecture never would the law. Thus it was necessary for the 
have existed. Although mediaeval wealth man who had no land to seek the protec- 
was also expressed in certain manufactures tion of some more powerful person who 
carried on in the towns, nevertheless the could represent him in the law courts, 
main economic source of the period lay in The price of that protection was servitude, 
the cultivation of the soil by a class who, Since it was the possession of land that 
strictly speaking, did not enter into the bought the privilege of membership of 
feudal relation at all. The feudal relation the community, even a man of noble 
which bound a vassal to his lord was the blood, if landless, was required to acknow- 
result of a contract between them, but ledge the nominal suzerainty of another 
there was no contract between a vassal and lord. The laws of Athelstan, like the 
his serf. In the latter case the relation Capitularies of Carolingian kings, agree 
The Origin was ex P ressed merely, on the in reducing the landless to a state of 
of 8 ‘one hand, by power, and, on the absolute dependence. Minute social sub- 
Serfdom other, by subjection. Those divisions existed among the Anglo-Saxons, 
writers, therefore, are correct and there was even a hierarchy among the 
who point out that serfdom was not the landless. But the lowest level was occu- 
creation of European feudalism. Its origin pied by the theow , or slave, whether of 
was far older, and, as we saw, it may be British or of German origin, 
traced to the domainal rights enjoyed by Again, in ancient England as in ancient 
all ancient landowners. Serfdom formed Rome the debtor was reduced to slavery, 
only the natural and convenient basis upon and was never liberated until the debt had 
which the feudal superstructure was reared, been paid. Moreover, slavery and serfdom 
The basis itself was immemorial. Even were hereditary. The earliest English 
though feudalism had never developed its laws make it clear that slave and serf were 
own peculiar character, the agricultural like cattle, the absolute property of their 
population of Europe would have been masters. Their master was responsible 
composed of serfs during many centuries for their offences just as he was responsible 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. for the damage done by his 

So far as the Frankish kingdom was cattle. The British serf had no 

concerned, the condition of its industrial AT? sociaI status, no legal rights, 
class remained essentially what it had been His services might be claimed 

luring the Roman occupation of Gaul, and left unrewarded, and his emancipation 
But it we look beyond mediaeval France, if depended wholly upon his master's will, 
ve look at mediaeval England, for instance, The serf might be bought and sold and 
we shall find the same system at work, pawned like any other common chattel, 
rhe Saxons brought with them to England and the master's right of possession in hiiii 
serfs and slaves. Among the Angles the was a right not only of use but of abuse 


1 ET us now turn to consider the fortunes 
of the class whose labour formed the 
economic basis of the ecclesiastical as well 
as of the secular power, and was indispens- 
able for the maintenance of the entire 
fabric of feudalism. For if villein and serf 
had not been at work upon the soil during 
many generations, all the great and 
dazzling enterprises of the feudal age, its 
chivalry, its Crusades, its jousts and tour- 
neys, and even its architecture never w r ould 
have existed. Although mediaeval wealth 
was also expressed in certain manufactures 
carried on in the towns, nevertheless the 
main economic source of the period lay in 
the cultivation of the soil by a class who, 
strictly speaking, did not enter into the 
feudal relation at all. The feudal relation 
which bound a vassal to his lord was the 
result of a contract between them, but 
there was no contract between a vassal and 
his serf. In the latter case the relation 
TK o * * was ex P ressed nierely, on the 
of e ° gm ' one hand, by power, and, on the 

Serfdom other > sub J ection - Those 
writers, therefore, are correct 
who point out that serfdom was not the 
creation of European feudalism. Its origin 
was far older, and, as we saw, it may be 
traced to the domainal rights enjoyed by 
all ancient landowners. Serfdom formed 
only the natural and convenient basis upon 
which the feudal superstructure was reared. 
The basis itself was immemorial. Even 
though feudalism had never developed its 
own peculiar character, the agricultural 
population of Europe would have been 
composed of serfs during many centuries 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

So far as the Frankish kingdom was 
concerned, the condition of its industrial 
class remained essentially what it had been 
during the Roman occupation of Gaul. 
But if we look beyond medieval France, if 
we look at mediaeval England, for instance, 
we shall find the same system at work. 
The Saxons brought with them to England 
serfs and slaves. Among the Angles the 
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Now, feudalism never reached in England 
the proportions which it reached in France, 
and yet the condition of the early English 
serf seems to have been worse than that of 
the mediaeval- serf of France. In other 
words, although feudalism could not have 
existed without serfdom, serfdom might 
have existed, and did exist, apart from an 
elaborate feudalism. The word 
who were « villein/ - which we use as a 
^ . 9 generic term for the feudal 

Vl ems * and mediaeval peasant, was 
neither mediaeval nor feudal in its origin. 
Villein is only the corrupt form of the Latin 
villanus, the serf who was attached to 
and uridetachable from the Roman villa 
— a word which meant not a house in our 
modern sense, but a landed property. It 
was the Roman villa which became in 
France the unit of feudalism as an agrarian 
system, and the scene of a prolonged ex- 
ploitation of servile agricultural labour. 
The word villein began to be applied 
before the end of the tenth century to the 
entire peasant population. 

Beaumanoir, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, when feudalism had reached its 
most complex development, tells us that 
serfdom ( u servitudes de cors,” as he calls 
it) had a manifold origin. We have 
already glanced at its general causes, but 
to these Beaumanoir adds some special 
causes which lay at the root of the system 
as it appeared in France; If, for example, 
the subject of a territorial lord disobeyed 
without good cause his summons to mili- 
tary service, the punishment was serfdom, 
and it was a punishment which was visited 
on the children as well as on the fathers. 

When the feudal lords were warring 
against the tottering Carolingian monarchy, 
they were in need of soldiers ; and if the 
feudal tie, which at that era was only begin- 
ning to be strong, was found insufficient to 
create a following, the lords by compulsion 
pressed new men into their service. In 
the second place, Beaumanoir declares 
s that serfdom often originated in 
i/the ptety and devotion of the serf. 
Ch«rch Sometimes voluntarily, sometimes 

vrc involuntarily, and as a result 
either of suggestion or of pressure, a 
man was constrained to deliver himself 
and his heirs and his property to the 
Church. 

An act, therefore, which in certain cases 
had its motive in religious feeling, was re- 
sponsible for the servitude of whole genera- 

. tions. A third origin of serfdom was traced 

yu 4iro ' 


Serfs 
in the 
Church 


to poverty and bankruptcy. A freeman who 
had lost his estate came to a seigneur, and 
said : “ If you support me with the neces- 
saries of life, I will become your serf ” 
(vostres horns de cors). In some cases this 
demand for protection was the result of 
oppression by another seigneur. A still 
more striking cause of serfdom, and one 
which indicates the extraordinary differ- 
ence between modem and mediaeval modes 
of thought and life, is to be found in the 
fact that a man who was not free by birth 
became the serf of a lord if it could be 
proved that he had resided within the 
lord’s territory for a year and a day. 

Any person, male or female, who was un- 
able to trace his or her free descent became 
the serf of the seigneur in whose domain he 
or she had chosen to dwell. There were some 
exceptions to this rule — as, for example, 
in Clermont. But the custom was wide- 
spread, and was very characteristic of 
feudalism. If within a year and a day the 
lord reclaimed his serf, the latter was 
surrendered. But if the lord neglected to 
assert his right, the serf became the pro- 
perty of the seigneur into whose 
e ls domain he had passed. It was 
Serfdom possible for a serf, with his 
cr ° m master’s consent, to purchase 
freedom by the performance of some 
special labour or the payment in produce 
or otherwise of some special tax. If, 
however, the seigneur immediately above 
the seigneur of the serf refused to agree 
to the proposal, the emancipation could 
not take place. On the other hand, if a 
serf who had won freedom both for himself 
and his family passed back into serfdom, 
his children remained free. The word 
“ free,” however, is in this case ambiguous. 
The villein was free only in the sense that 
whereas the serf proper never knew how 
much would be required of him, the villein 
paid, either in labour or in produce, a tax 
definitely stipulated. 

While it was possible for the serf to raise 
himself in the social scale, the conditions 
were frequently harsh and the obstacles 
were often insurmountable. If, indeed, a 
female serf purchased her franchise, the 
children born after that event were likewise 
free. Those, however, who were born while 
their mother was still a serf remained in 
servitude. Even in the case of the villein 
the ties which bound him to his lord could 
be broken only by death (car li eritage qui 
sont tenu en vilen age, si corame a ostises, a 
cens a rentes ou a champars ne se puent 
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desavouer). In the event of disavowal on 
the part of the villein, the penalty was con- 
fiscation. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the condition of the agricultural 
population was far from uniform. There 
were, in fact, as Beaumanoir tells us, many 
different kinds of serfs with as many 
" different kinds of fortune. In some cases 

the authority of the owner was so arbitrary 
that he had the power of life and death ; 
he could imprison his serf whenever it 
pleased him, and he was responsible to no 
one. But in other cases the serf enjoyed 
greater independence, and was treated 
more humanely (plus debonairement). 
As long as he paid his rent in labour and 
taxes, the seigneur could make no further 
demands upon him. 

If a serf disavowed his seigneur, the latter 
had the right to prosecute him in the 
court of the new seigneur whose protection 
the serf had sought. When the serf was 
able to give satisfactory proofs of free 
descent, the seigneur prosecuting him lost 
the case. If, for instance, the alleged serf 
could prove that his mother was a free 
woman, he won his claim, for the status of 

The Devious * e , moth ® r regulated the 
Path whole question. Even though 

to Liberty the mother and the grand- 
mother had been serfs, but 
had been manumitted by anyone legally 
capable of bestowing manumission, the 
offspring could thereby establish the claim 
to freedom. On the other hand, the son 
of a knight and a female serf remained in 
the same social condition as his mother. 

There was a curious exception, however, 
in the case of bastards. If a man could 
prove that he was born before the marriage 
of his mother (who had been a serf) to a 
baron, the alleged serf was then quit of 
*■ servitude. Lastly, if a man who was being 
pursued by his former owner as a fugitive 
serf could make good his declaration that 
he had been in holy orders during ten 
years without any attempt on his master's 
part, to reclaim him, the case for the master 
was held to be disproved. In all instances, 
however, in which serfs became free 
villeins it was necessary, as we have already 
seen, to obtain the consent not merely of 
their immediate owner, but also of the 
seigneur from whom that owner held 
them in fief. According to feudal custom 
% a vassal was forbidden, to diminish his 
fief. But since the fief consisted of 
human beings as well as of the land upon 
which they worked, to grant freedom to a 


serf was to alienate part of the property 
of the seigneur. Hence his consent was 
required before any proposed change of 
status of the serfs could be made. Let us 
not suppose that it was always, or even 
frequently, a humanitarian motive which 
lay behind the somewhat paltry ameliora- 
tion of the serf's fortunes which such 
Ki kt$ of Ganges involved. The serf pur- 
the* Villein £ ased * he permission to enter 
Tenant ran k s of the free villeins. 

In other words, he who had 
been arbitrarily exploited was required to 
buy the privilege of being exploited in a 
less arbitrary way. We may feel sure that 
the men who at the end of the fourteenth 
century figure as hommes francs were the 
descendants of men who had been serfs 
The change was due to the fact that some 
of their forefathers had slowly and pain- 
fully purchased an entrance into those 
higher ranks of villeinage which, how- 
ever, still remained far below the ranks of 
freedom. 

We can afford to make only brief mention 
of some of the methods of the mediaeval 
exploitation of the peasantry. The rights 
of the villein tenant were limited to' a 
part of the produce of the soil which he 
cultivated, and it was the best part of 
that produce which was reserved for the 
seigneur. If the villein ceases to deliver 
the yearly dues, the tenancy ceases, and 
the land goes back to the owner. The right 
of the usufruct, however, is transmissible 
from the villein to his heirs, and remains 
permanent in a single family as long as 
the obligations are fulfilled. Nay, the 
villein is even legally entitled to sell the 
usufruct against the proprietor’s will. 

From a business point of view, it 
mattered little to the proprietor whether 
this or that tenant was at work on the soil 
so^ long as the harvest was forthcoming. 
What feudal law and custom assured to 
the seigneur was a perpetual income from 
the land, and the serfs were only his 
agricultural implements. Some 
Burden the villeins paid revenue 

Of Taxation onl y on account of the land, 
but, in addition, the majority 
were subjected to a capitation tax, which 
was a guarantee against the arbitrary 
assessment by which the serfs proper were 
afflicted. 

The capitation tax was invariable in 
its amount in a given district, and it 
was payable either individually or 
collectively. Sometimes entire villages 
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and, towns were laid under contribution. 
Whenever we find a case in which the 
taxation of the individual varied according 
to the arbitrary demands of the seigneur, 
we may conclude that the individual in 
question was a serf of the lowest and most 
helpless class. <f Messire le Due,” says 
the Ancient Custom of Burgundy, “ s’il 
_ .. ... volait les porrait tailler ou faire 
Indignities ^ailler m0 [ ns e t plus haut et bas 
Thi-asiupon ^ ga vo j ont( s » Every serf 

e er s was thus assessed at the will 
of the suzerain. And there were some 
special vexations to which the majority 
of the serfs were exposed. Among these, 
mention should be made of “ mainmorte ” 
and “ formariage.” The serf who was 
subjected to mortmain was legally incap- 
able of making a testament. If he died 
childless, his property, which consisted 
mainly in his right to cultivate a certain 
portion of land, returned to the seigneur. 

Still more formidable was the custom 
termed “ formariage/’ whereby a serf was 
forbidden to marry a woman belonging 
to another domain. The ancient code 
of custom in Burgundy, for instance, 
declares that the penalty for such a 
marriage was the forfeiture of all that 
the serf possessed. An alternative was, 
indeed, offered ; but it was of the most 
repulsive kind 

There is evidence that the serfs made 
great efforts to extricate themselves 
from these indignities. The chief desire 
of their lives was to obtain a charter of 
freedom, which, however, was never a 
genuine charter, since it did not deliver 
them from taxation, which, although less 
arbitrary, was still oppressive. Often 
high prices were paid before the serf won 
immunity from the seigneur’s right of 
“ formariage.’’ And yet after the immu- 
nity had been gained, the villein was by 
no means free. The seigneur’s agents met 
him at every point, and revenue of other 
kinds continued to be extracted from his 

« labour. It is important to 

r t ^ S , em L. remember that the fortunes of 
of Intolerable ^ viUf?in were not merely the 

yr nny resu it of heredity. By birth 
he might be immune from mortmain and 
formariage, but if he settled on a domain 
in which those customs were in vigour, he 
immediately became subject to them. 
Originally, indeed, it was impossible for 
the villein to change domicile. The seigneur 
: Jhad the right to recovery (droit de 
^Pursuit el Later the fugitive villein, if 


unclaimed within a year and a day, could 
offer his service to another lord, supposing 
he was fortunate enough to find one. 
Since, however, he thereby lost all that he 
had possessed under his former seigneur, 
it must have been an intolerable tyranny 
which compelled him to take to flight. 

As Seignobos points out, the real strength 
of the seigneur’s position lay in the fact 
that the villein was helpless apart from 
the field which he and his forefathers had 
cultivated. To be a vagabond was to 
be in danger of being seized as a criminal. 
There was no certainty of obtaining the 
right to cultivate a piece of land in another 
domain, since all the domains were already 
parcelled out. Hence it was not necessary 
to chain the mediaeval serf to the soil, 
or to place him under surveillance. 
Serfdom was better than famine, and it was 
because these were his sole alternatives 
that the serf, with rare exceptions, chose 
the former both for himself and for his 
children. Among the archives of Burgundy 
there are documents which prove that 
sometimes a serf after long wanderings 
returned in despair to the place from 
which despair had driven him. 
Serfdom jk e administration of a feudal 
Preferre o ( j oma j n i nvo l ve d both labour 

amme and anxiety on the part of 
the steward or agent who was set over 
it. For it was seldom that the seigneur 
came into direct contact with his villeins 
or serfs. 

In each of the three great economic 
divisions of feudalism in France — the 
chatellenie, the pote, and the prevote, 
the revenues were collected by men 
appointed for that purpose by the seigneur. 
The chatellenie comprised all the lands 
grouped round a chateau, and in time of 
danger the inhabitants took shelter within 
the seigneur’s fortified walls. The pote 
(Latin : “ potestas ”) was a domain 

belonging to a church, and sometimes it * 
implied an entire district, which, inclusive 
of towns, acknowledged the suzerainty 
of a bishop. The prevote embraced the 
territory — generally a city which was 
administered by a prevot (Latin : “ praepo- 
situs ”) ; that is to say, an agent to whom 
the proprietor, of the city had delegated 
his authority. These formed the great 
social groups of the feudal age until the 
fourteenth century, and the condition of 
the serfs was uniform un all three. In each 
of them the methods of exploiting the 
land and its tillers were the same. The 
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change from imperial to feudal rule had 
indeed brought some amelioration of the 
fortunes of the subject class, and yet, if 
we look deeply enough, we are struck not 
by the fact of progress but rather by the 
fact of stagnation. When, for example, 
we read the formulae of Marculf for the 
sale of male and female serfs we seem to 
be witnessing transactions in the slave 
markets of Greece and Rome. 

In mediaeval practice as well as in 
mediaeval theory, the peasants were mere 
accessories of the domain, and were sub- 
jected to detailed exploitation. Had 
Aristotle and Varro seen these men at 
work, they would have called them 
“ animated implements.” ’ The Roman 
“ villicus ” who drilled his master’s slaves 
was represented by the mediaeval major, 
who taxed and over-taxed his master’s 
serfs and villeins. Often this superin- 
tendent belonged to the same class as 
the men over whom he ruled, and his 
position was far from enviable. For he 
was personally responsible for the regular 
payment of dues, which, owing to desti- 
tution and to bad harvests, sometimes 
could not be paid at all. 
The Great Simmonet even suggests that 
Castles of the the burdens which press ed 

« eu a ge U p 0n seigneur’s steward 
were heavier than those which pressed 
upon the serfs, for the revenues which he 
could not extract from the tenants were 
extracted from himself. 

In spite of all such facts it would be 
idle to deny the impressiveness of some of 
the aspects of feudal life, and it is not sur- 
prising that the human imagination has 
been fascinated, for instance, by the great 
portcuilised castles which were built in 
that dim, troubled era. For those castles 
with their broad moats, their donjons, 
their prisons and their embattled towers, 
were structures whose significance lay in 
the strange anarchy in the midst of which 
they arose. When the seigneur’s domain 
was attacked, it was the chateau which 
became the storm centre. Within its walls 
men and women and children with their 
cattle took refuge, and the villeins were 
called upon to mount guard (faire le guet). 

The inferior nobles, if they did not possess 
chateaux, nevertheless built for them- 
selves fortified houses often capable of 
withstanding a prolonged siege. Even the 
Church guarded her property by imitating 
the defensive methods of feudal war, and 
she built fortifications to ensure the safety 


of her own domains. And in times of 
peace the chateau and the church and the 
embattled tower played a part of no less 
importance, since each was the visible 
centre of the life which had grown up 
within its shadow. 

The great innovation which feudalism 
introduced in the cultivation of the 
soil consisted in the allotment 
What the Q .£ llsu f ruc ts in the domain. 
Seagmetirs j n t k e Gallo-Roman Empire the 
Claime proprietor of a villa housed 
and fed his slaves on his own land, and 
used for his own purposes the produce 
which their labour had wrung from the 
earth. But the feudal lord subdivided 
his land. The portion which he reserved 
for himself surrounded the chateau, and in 
extent it was comparatively small. The 
usufruct of the remainder was parcelled 
out among the serfs and villeins. Hence 
the mediaeval landowner was relieved 
of the necessity of exploiting all his land. 

His policy was far shrewder. Although his 
domain suffered a kind of partition which 
was unknown in the Roman villa, this 
dismemberment really involved a financial 
gain. It was not the land, but only its 
usufruct which the seigneur alienated. He 
no longer needed to feed, clothe, and house 
his serfs, and yet he enjoyed a perpetual 
income from their labour and from special 
sources of taxation which feudalism in- 
vented. 

What, then, were the sources of income 
of the feudal seigneur ? We have already 
seen that when a fief was. sold by one 
vassal to another, or when it passed from 
father to son, an indemnity was claimed 
by the overlord. Whereas, however, such 
gains were intermittent, the labour of the 
villeins and serfs of the domain brought 
a revenue which remained constant. That 
revenue may be divided into three parts, 
corresponding to the different sources : 

(i) rent, (2) monopolies, (3) fines. In the 
earlier period, when money was scarce, rent 
_ . was paid in produce, such as 

" Sources- o w heat and hay, wine, wax, 
theSe.g ne «s pou]trVi pigs / oxen> and 

income s h ee p/ When, too, the seig- 

neur visited any outlying portion of his 
estate, his horses and dogs, and sometimes 
even his followers, were billeted upon the 
villeins. Again, rent was paid by corvees, 
that is to say, by forced labour on the land 
immediately surrounding the castle. And 
corvees were of various kinds. Sometimes 
the villein was required to work in his 

; ^ ^ 1 ' 4113 " W 
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Villeins 
Freed by 
Purchase 


lord’s fields or vineyards during a fixed 
number of days ; in other cases the 
I demand upon his services terminated 

only when the work had been completed. 
Besides, the seigneur could commandeer 
the villein’s beasts of burden, carts, 
and agricultural implements. Rents pay- 
able in money were called “cens” — the 
|| v . f . feudal quit-rents — but these 

i ems were p a j^ 5 not by the serfs, 

i p rc ^ hy but by the free villeins. We 

urc ase j lave already mentioned the 

capitation tax, or taille, which was of two 
kinds, arbitrary and fixed. But it had 
1 j remained arbitrary at least until the end of 

the eleventh century. In some cases it had 
; probably replaced the old dues which used 

j to be paid in produce. When a peasant 

paid a tax which was invariable, it was a 
| sign that he had risen in the social scale, 

for it meant that his assessment was the 
: ' result of a contract between him and his 

1 : superior. In certain rare instances the 

I ;! villein was able to purchase his redemption 

from the corvees and other obligations by 
payment of an amount equivalent to the 
: value of his allotment. 

In the second place, an important source 
of the seigneur’s income consisted in 
j monopolies in certain industries. The 

feudal theory was that not only the land, 
but everything that was upon it belonged 
to the seigneur. Any profits, therefore, 
whether direct or indirect, which accrued 
from the various enterprises carried on 
within his domain belonged to him. Hence 
j j the mills for grinding wheat and corn, the 

ovens for baking the bread, the market 
place, and the wine-press, were the pro- 
| jj | perty of the lord of the domain. Private 

| > mills, private ovens, private wine-presses 

were prohibited. If a villein wished to 
have his loaves fired, he was compelled to 
\ ;• j carry them to the seigneur’s bakehouse, 

j and to pay a tax for the firing of them. 

| ; | simmonet lias published some documents 

\ j: | ; of the fifteenth century- which prove that 

| 5* ' A Reproach at a ^ aCe CaI ] ed MailIe y> in 

Against Burgundy, certain men were 

1 ii Feudalism Wf* 3 for , havin g c0 °ked 

; ; Christmas cakes m a private 

I || 1;, j oven. It can be easily understood, there- 

1 ! fore, that in an extensive and populated 

4 , domain, in which mills, ovens, and wine- 

- ‘ " 1 * * 4 presses were in constant use, the seigneur 

i f enjoyed a considerable revenue. More- 

|||||||i . ■ over, the weights and measures set up in 
t ’limL ^ market P lace likewise belonged to him, 
levied a tax each .time they ^.re 
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employed for the. exchange of commodi- 
ties. The rights of fishing, of hewing wood, 
and of drawing water, were also the 
seigneur’s, and their hire formed part 
of his income. 

Lastly, the administration of justice 
within the domain formed a prolific source 
of revenue . One of the greatest reproaches 
which the historian may legitimately make 
against feudalism is that under its regime 
the judicial administration ceased to be 
disinterested. In this respect mediaeval- 
ism marked a serious retrogression. 
Whereas within the bounds of the Roman 
Empire, of which France had been a 
province, the execution of the law formed 
part of the public service, and was the 
guarantee of social order, within the feudal 
domain the administration of justice 
became a matter of private speculation. 
The actual word “ justice ” became de- 
graded, for it meant merely the right to 
collect rents and to institute fines. No 
central authority interfered within a 
domain for the purpose of drawing up a 
list of crimes or devising a scale of penal- 
ties. For even although a central authority 
had existed, it could not have 

froV Public a k°kshed the seigneur’s right 
n . m A to judge his men any more 
isor er ft c0ll ]c[ have abolished 

his right to tax them. Both of these 
privileges had become immemorial, and 
they were conceived to be natural. At any 
rate, they were of the essence of feudalism. 

There are documents which show that 
sometimes a seigneur possessed a third or 
a fourth part of the judicature of a par- 
ticular village or town — that is to say, he 
shared to that amount in the profits of the 
administration. Those profits arose out 
of the fines, and hence the interests of 
those administrators and lessees of justice 
lay, not in public order, but in public 
disorder. The tendency was to increase 
the number of cases in which penalties 
might be inflicted. 

There was a graduated scale of fines 
which corresponded to the three kinds 
of justice — basse, moyennc , and haute. 
In other words, the results of judicial 
administration were reckoned according 
to their economic value. The “ highest 
justice” (la haute justice) was so called 
because the judge fixed the amount of 
the penalty, not according to custom, Tmt 
according to his own will. The greater 
the crime, the greater the fine, and the 
greater the seigneur’s advantage. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE FEUDAL AGE 

AND THE TRIUMPH OF MONARCHAL POWER 


HTHE pressure of feudal taxation was 
felt not merely by individuals but by 
communities. When a town was included 
within the domain of a seigneur or within 
the diocese of a bishop, its inhabitants 
discharged the feudal dues collectively. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that it was 
in the towns that combined action towards 
relief from the more oppressive forms of 
seigneurial domination first took place. 
In the country districts the serfs were 
isolated and were as helpless and as in- 
capable of combination as the slaves of 
antiquity. And yet even in the thirteenth 
century certain villages had already won, 
concessions, whereby the villagers began 
to enjoy corporate privileges. The growth 
of the communes, however, was neither 
uniform nor rapid. It is true that the 
ordinances of the French kings from 
Louis the Stout to Charles the Fair are 
frequently concerned with the regulation 
M x of matters relating to com- 
w k V* munes. But the royal power, 
e *?* even if it had been willing, was 
a ai e too often powerless to effect 
reforms in towns which owed allegiance 
to suzerains of their own. 

Corporate action was discouraged 
throughout the Middle Ages. In 1368 the 
inhabitants of Antilly in Burgundy united 
in opposition to their seigneur. They took 
an oath upon the New Testament “ to help 
one another against all the world and to 
share a common purse.” What happened ? 
The seigneur put his forces in motion, the 
conspiracy failed, and the conspirators 
were compelled to pay an immense fine. 
If such things took place at the end of 
the fourteenth century, we can under- 
stand the difficulties of corporate action 
when, as in the preceding centuries, 
feudalism had thrown its entanglement 
closely round human society. It is true 
that the memory of the great Roman 
municipalities had not died out in France. 
Many of those municipalities, like Nar- 
bonne, Arles and Toulouse, were still in 


existence between the eighth and the 
twelfth centuries. A fact, however, 
which from our present view is of still 
greater impox'tance, is that communities 
which were wholly new and had never 
shared the tradition of the Gallo- Roman 
_ L e . . cities slowly struggled into 

Z JT*? T S life, and although born of 

e © s o feudalism, were at last able 

Money-makmg tQ thrQW Qff ^ feudal bonds . 

Let us not mislead ourselves regarding 
the origin of all such movements. When 
we examine the charters granted to the 
village and the towns we find that the 
motive was invariably economic. Each 
commune paid an annual fine or “pres- 
tation ” in return for its charter of liberties. 

The seigneur granted privileges to the 
communes for reasons of good policy and 
not out of humanitarian motives. In 
many cases he reserved tolls and market 
dues, so that he owned a share in the 
commercial progress of the town. In 
the second charter granted to Dijon by 
Hugo, third Duke of Burgundy, in 1187, 
the yearly fine in return for certain con- 
cessions to the inhabitants amounted to 
500 silver marks. According to Garnier’s 
computation this sum was equivalent to 
168,000 francs of the modern French 
currency. 

Such transactions prove that the rate 
of social progress in mediaeval times 
depended upon the needs of the govern- 
ing class. Just as in antiquity the slave- 
master often found it more profitable to 
liberate his slave and live upon the new 
freedman’s industry, so in the feudal age 
it was found that by easing the burdens 
which pressed upon individuals 


Serfs tinder 

Intolerable 

Oppression 


and communities alike there 
actually took place an increase 


of the seigneurs revenue. 
Some of the charters naively declare in 
their preambles that the motive which 
urged the grantor was merely one of self- 
interest. The oppression had become so 
intolerable that many of the serfs in 
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when we find seigneurs crying aloud 
about the depopulation of their lands we 
know that the social misery had reached 
its most violent form. For we cannot 
believe that it was for any trivial vexa- 
tion that the villeins abandoned home- 
steads which had been the possession of 
a single family during many generations. 

In the opinion of Michelet, the strange 
and dark beliefs which grew up around 
Satanism and sorcery in the Middle Ages 
were the outcome of the social terrors 
of the time. The epidemics of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies were probably in large measure due 
to the inhuman conditions of human life, 
to the hunger and anaemia of generations 
which had been steadily starved from 
father to son. Both in its political, its 
social and its moral results feudalism 
ended in failure. 

Although in their experiments in self- 
government the communes were in the 
end unsuccessful, their creation is one of 
the most important facts of European 
history. It was not merely that those 
cities played a great part in breaking the 
Breaking P°Y er , of . feudalism They 

Feudalism's f0Stered + ? ndustl 7 and COm- 

Power merce, they educated their 
citizens in corporate activity, 
and they foreshadowed the liberties which 
modem democratic communities enjoy. 
The mere fact of incorporation con- 
stituted a triumph in the midst of feudal 
conditions, even in those cases in which 
the charter of liberties was incomplete. 
For it meant that a new kind of contract 
had been invented, a contract in which 
the contracting parties shared equal 
rights. 

Each member of the commune took 
the oath of fidelity to its constitution, 
and whoever refused the oath was ex- 
pelled. So intense became the desire for 
strong union that in some cases, as, for 
instance, in Verdun, he who was absent 
from the town beyond a year and a day 
forfeited his property. On the other 
hand, strangers were encouraged to take 
up their abode in the communes, and 
haying sworn the oath they became 
entitled to all the privileges of member- 
ship. The basis of that oath was mutual 
aid, for all rights were accompanied by 
duties. The greater communes possessed 
their own militia, were permitted to fortify 
their walls. 


Ravages of 
War and 
Plunder 


and to hold meetings for 
n of public business. The 










FREEDOM FOR THE CITIZENS OF PARIS 

■rom the painting, of Louis VI. granting the first charter to the 


still remained the chattel of his master, tht 
member of a commune was governed by 
laws which he had helped to make. It was 
thus only in the communes that political 
life survived during the Middle Ages. By 
means of their representatives the members 
signed treaties and declared war and 
issued their own coinage, and this collec- 
tive activity brings them into relation 
with modern methods of government. 
Many historians have pointed out that no 
sooner were the communes established 
than they became the scene of internal 
dissensions. What happened to some of 
the cities of ancient Greece happened 
also to the mediaeval towns. Mayors, 
jurymen, and magistrates, who had en- 
joyed power, were unwilling to surrender 
their offices, and sometimes the towns 
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even the licence of feudal maladministra- 
tion. Political liberty perished, and a 
reign of terror ensued. But such disorder 
only invited attack by those powers 
which had always been jealous of the wealth 
and activity of the communes. The town 
of Laon, for instance, had suffered under 
the tyranny of the bishop, its titular head. 

The Fan A , fte r a P edod of struggle, 
of the which lasted almost twenty 
Communes y ears r a charter was obtained 
from Louis the Stout in 1128. 
By that charter some of the worst of the 
feudal exactions had been abolished, and 
the government of the city had been 
revolutionised in the interests of liberty. 

But Laon w r as not yet ripe for even a 
modified form of self-government. Its 
sedition was taken advantage of by its 
bishop, who in 1190, by a transaction 
with the French king, Philip Augustus, 
succeeded in destroying the commune! 
In the following year, by a new arrange- 
ment with the king, the citizens' regained 
their liberties, and kept them for about a 
hundred years. In 1294, however, the 
commune was again abolished, only to be 
re-established later. This alternation con- 
tinued until far into the fourteenth century, 
and the history of the town, beset from 
within and from without, enables us to see 
how precarious were municipal liberties 
in the Middle Ages. Perhaps the most 
disheartening fact of all is that sometimes 
the towns themselves, owing to the mis- 
government under which they laboured, 
petitioned for the suppression of their 
charters. Such a fact, however, by no 
means justifies the feudal administration. 
The fall of the communes towards the end 
of the thirteenth and at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century was not followed 
by a feudal reconstruction, for feudalism 
itself was falling before the rising power 
of the crown. If the communes failed 
it was not because feudalism had succeeded. 
And, indeed, the fact which should in- 
Nobles terest and surprise us is that 

Stronger then m ? n Wh ° had b f en so lon g 
the King misgoverned, and who had 
almost forgotten the sound 
of the word liberty, were nevertheless 
able, in the face of immense odds, to 
improvise a form of government whose 
fundamental principles were sound. 

The close of the feudal age is marked 
by a recovery of the central control, 
which had been in abeyance since the 

°* Charlemagne. That recovery - 


was slow and gradual, but it was none the 
less steady. No doubt the heirs of Hugh 
Capet were as weak as the heirs of the 
great Charles ; but Hugh Capet, although 
the founder of the new monarchy, was 
in reality only the head of the French 
barons. He founded a royal house, but 
during the reigns of his immediate suc- 
cessors the dukes of Normandy and of 
Aquitaine were far more powerful than 
the occupant of the throne. 

The feudal system had so firmly estab- 
lished itself that, as we have already 
stated, the royal domain was likewise a 
fief, which required constant protection 
against powerful nobles. It was not until 
the reign of Philip Augustus (1180-1223) 
that by help of a vigorous policy the 
crown domain was not merely protected 
but enlarged. Henceforward, the mon- 
archy was not content with a mere atti- 
tude of negation and defence, but, partly 
by war, partly by treaty, fresh territory 
was won, and with the increase of terri- 
tory came increase of prestige. Philip 
Augustus, like our own Norman kings, 
set himself to ruin the great vassals. He 
Vigorous did not scru P le to attack 

Reign of Philip °^ n un ? le ’ the f 0un t Of 
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Augustus Flanders, from whom he 
took Picardy- Besides, Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Languedoc and Cham- 
pagne were compelled to acknowledge 
his sovereignty. Whereas, too, in former 
reigns the king had deigned in obedience 
to feudal usage to do homage on account 
of any fief which he held from an inferior, 
Philip Augustus refused to perform that 
act. There could be no surer sign that 
the. crown had already recaptured part 
of its ancient hegemony. 

In the reign of Louis IX. (1226-1270) the 
royal authority was still further increased. 
Normandy was ceded by England, and 
towns like Chartres and Blois, Macon 
and Arles, were added to the kingdom. 
This process continued until the royal 
suzerainty was acknowledged throughout 
French territory. Just as in the great 
territorial divisions the seigneurs acknow- 
ledged a comte or due as their suzerain, 
so those local suzerains one by one began 
to acknowledge the supreme "sovereignty 
of the crown. 

Thus the monarchy was one of the 
great enemies of feudalism in France 
as well as in England. The great differ- 
ence in the two cases, however, is that 
whereas in England the triumph of the 
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monarchy over feudalism came early, 
in France it came late- Before the abso- 
lutism of Louis XIV. was attained the 
throne had passed through a prolonged 
and often a humiliating struggle with the 
great feudal potentates. 

But in England the evolution of events 
was different. It was owing to the action 
of the crown after the Norman Conquest 
that the growth of feudalism was checked. 
If, after the death of Charlemagne, France 
had possessed kings like William the 
Conqueror, Henry L, and Henry II., it 
is probable that in that country also 
feudalism, if not wholly arrested in its 
development, would have been at least 
controlled. In England there never took 
place after the Conquest that dismem- 
berment of the land and of the central 
authority which characterised the feudal 
regime. This fact is all the more re- 
markable since before the Conquest the 
system of land tenure in England was, as 
we have already stated, likewise approxi- 
mating towards the feudal type. In 
Saxon England the right of judicature 
accompanied territorial possession, and 
the man who had land sat in 
EagiaBd j u dg men t on the man who had 
After the none . Eyen ^ dd public 

onques cour £ Sj ca ped Hundred Courts/' 
became private assizes in which a local 
proprietor passed sentence on the people 
of the district. 

Moreover, there is evidence in Domes- 
day Book that in England, as on the 
Continent, owners of land — that is to 
say, occupiers of a freehold — -were com- 
pelled either by poverty or by force 
majeure to place themselves under the 
protection of superior lords. In some 
form, therefore, vassalage had already 
been developed in England before the 
eleventh century, and the obligation of 
military service completed the feudal 
character of the relations between the 
greater and the smaller landed proprietors. 
The system was feudalism except in name. 
Hence, when the Conqueror and his fol- 
lowers arrived in England the English 
method of land tenure seemed by no means 
unfamiliar to them. But whereas in 
France the central power had perished, 
and feudalism had risen on the ruins, 
in England the king was still the lord 
of the national land. In his seizure 
of the kingship William determined 
to maintain the English tradition. 
That determination on the part of the 


Conqueror and of his successors was not 
carried out except by means of a long 
struggle against the Norman barons. The 
royal policy consisted in pitting the force 
of nationalism against the force of feudal- 
ism, and in playing skilfully with both. 

But the sufferings of the nation which 
the struggle involved were not in vain, for 
the king sided with the people, 
Skilful a nd a national, not a feudal, 

Policy of the monarch was founded. If 
Conqueror J ■ 


q we examine the coronation 

oaths of William the Conqueror and of 
Henry I. we shall find that both of those 
kings ascended the throne as kings of the 
whole nation. William declares that he 
will rule the entire people (cunctum 
populum) justly. Henry I. re-established 
the old provincial courts or shiremoots, 
which William had also favoured, and he 
confiscated the great baronial estates. By 
these and by many other acts forces which 
were hostile to feudalism were early 
brought into play, and thus caused the 
mediaeval history of England to be widely 
divergent from the mediaeval history of 
France. 

The English king was not a feudal 
potentate struggling against his equals. 
The allegiance to a particular lord was 
not allowed to override or to diminish 
allegiance to the throne, and England 
was not an assemblage of independent 
fiefs, but a nation whose national self- 
consciousness was already in process of 
development. No doubt, in the end the 
French, like the English, monarchy was 
able to crush the minor feudal sovereign- 
ties and to take back into its own hands 
the reins and bridle of government. But 
the process was far slower, and the con- 
summation came later by many centuries. 
Not that the English did not endure 
manifold miseries of their own, for the 
disruptive feudal tendencies frequently 
broke loose. But those miseries would 
have been still multiplied and magnified 
if, like France, England had 
a become the scene of a fully 
~ or f - developed system of feudal 
misgovernment. In the pre- 
ceding paragraphs we have endeavoured 
to present only in very rude outline 
some of the main aspects of a social 
system which, during a long period, pro- 
foundly influenced European life. We have 
mentioned that the reappearance of the 
monarchy was a chief cause of the 
disappearance of French feudalism. The 
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oven the licence of feudal maladministra- 
tion. Political liberty perished, and a 
reign of terror ensued. But such disorder 
only invited attack by those powers 
which had always been jealous of the wealth 
and activity of the communes. The town 
of Laon, for instance, had suffered under 
the tyranny of the bishop, its titular head. 
The Fall After a period of struggle, 
of the which lasted almost twenty 
Communes 7 ears ’ a charter was obtained 
from Louis the Stout in 1128. 
By that charter some of the worst of the 
feudal exactions had been abolished, and 
the government of the city had been 
revolutionised in the interests of liberty. 

But Laon was not yet ripe for even a 
modified form of self-government. Its 
sedition was taken advantage of by its 
bishop, who in 1190, by a transaction 
with the French king, Philip Augustus, 
succeeded in destroying the commune! 

In the following year, by a new arrange- 
ment with the king, the citizens’ regained 
their liberties, and kept them for about a 
hundred years. In 1294, however, the 
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1 e-estabhshed later. This alternation con- 
tinued until far into the fourteenth century 
: and the history of the town, beset from 
within and from without,. enables us to see 
how precarious were municipal liberties 
m the Middle Ages. Perhaps the most 
I disheartening fact of all is that sometimes 
the towns themselves, owing to the mis- 
goyemment under which they laboured, 
petitioned for the suppression of their 
charters. Such a fact, however, by no 
means justifies the feudal administration. 


was slow and gradual, but it was none the 
less steady. No doubt the heirs of Hugh 
Capet were as weak as the heirs of the 
great Charles ; but Hugh Capet, although 
the founder of the new monarchy, was 
in reality only the head of the French 
barons. He founded a royal house, but 
during the reigns of his immediate suc- 
cessors the dukes of Normandy and of 
Aquitaine were far more powerful than 
the occupant of the throne. 

The feudal system had so firmly estab- 
lished itself that, as we have already 
stated, the royal domain was likewise a 
hef, which required constant protection 
against powerful nobles. It was not until 
the reign of Philip Augustus (1180-1223) 
that by help of a vigorous poiicy the 
crown domain was not merely protected 
but enlarged. Henceforward, the mon- 
archy was not content with a mere atti- 
tude of negation and defence, hut, partly 
by war, partly by treaty, fresh territory 
was won. and with the increase of terri- 
tory came increase of prestige. Philip 
Augustus, like • our own Norman kings 


Vigorous 
Reign of Philip 


did not scruple to attack 
his own uncle, the Count of 


Augustas viand eis, from whom he 
_ took Picardy. Besides, Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Languedoc and Cham- 
pagne were compelled to acknowledge 
his sovereignty. Whereas, too, in former 
reigns the king had deigned in obedience 
to feudal usage to do homage on account 
of any fief which he held from an inferior 
f bl UP Augustus refused to perform that 
act. There could be no surer sign that 
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of the crown. If the communes failed 
ii l } no * because feudalism had succeeded . 

J And, indeed, the fact which should in- 
| Nobles terest and surprise us is that 
j Stronger than been SO long 

| the King misgoverned, and who had 
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death of Charlemagne. That recovery 




royal authority was still further increased 
Normandy was ceded by England, and 
towns ike Chartres and Blois, Macon 
and Arles, were added to the kingdom 
This process continued until the royal 
suzerainty was acknowledged throughout 
French _ territory. J ust as in the great 
territorial divisions the seigneurs acknow- 

Sl a , CO f ° r duC as their suzerain, 
so those local suzerains one by one began 

to acknowledge the supreme sovereignty 
of the crown. 5 y 

Thus the monarchy was one of the 
great enemies of feudalism in France 

encTt E tV n + England ’ The & reat d ifer- 
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monarchy . over feudalism came early 
in F ranee it came late. Before the abso- 
lutism of Louis XIV. was attained the 
throne had passed through a prolonged 
and often a humiliating struggle with the 
great feudal potentates. 

But in England the evolution of events 
was different. It was owing to the action 
of the crown after the Norman Conquest 
that the growth of feudalism was checked. 
If, after the death of Charlemagne, France 
had possessed kings like William the 
Conqueror, Henry I., and Henry II., it 
is probable that in that country also 
feudalism, if not wholly arrested in its 
development, would have been at least 
controlled. In England there never took 
place after the Conquest that dismem- 
berment of the land and of the central 
authority which characterised the feudal 
regime. This fact is all the more re- 
markable since before the Conquest the 
system of land tenure in England was, as 
we have already stated, likewise approxi- 
mating towards the feudal type. In 
Saxon England the right of judicature 
accompanied territorial possession, and 
England ! he man who had land sat in 
After the on the man who had 

Conquest n0ne - Even tIle old public 
courts, called “ Hundred Courts,” 
became private assizes in which a local 
proprietor passed sentence on the people 
of the district. 

Moreover, there is evidence in Domes- 
day Book that in England, as on the 
Continent, owners of land— that is to 
say, occupiers of a freehold— were com- 
pelled either by poverty or by force 
majeure to place themselves under the 
protection of superior lords. In some 
form, therefore, vassalage had already 
been developed in England before the 
eleventh century, and the obligation of 
military service completed the feudal 
character of the relations between the 
greater and the smaller landed proprietors. 
The system was feudalism except in name. 
Hence, when the Conqueror and his fol- 
lowers arrived in England the English 1 
method of land tenure seemed by no means 1 
unfamiliar to them. But whereas in c 
France the_ central power had perished, 1 
and feudalism had risen on the ruins, s 
in England the king was still the lord s 
of the national land. In his seizure f 
of the kingship William determined r 
to maintain the English tradition, r 
That determination on the part of the d 


/, Conqueror and of his successors was not 
)- carried out - except by means of a long 
e struggle against the Norman barons. The 
d royal policy consisted in pitting the force 
e of nationalism against the force of feudal- 
ism, and in playing skilfully with both 
s But the sufferings of the nation which 
a the struggle involved were not in vain, for 
Skilful dle king sided with the people, 

• Policy Of the and a national, not a feudal, 

' Co&qtieror monarchy was founded. If 
: ., , „ we examine the coronation 

oath s of William the Conqueror and of 
> Henry I. we shall find that both of those 
J ]<ln g s ascended the throne as kings of the 
; wk ° le nation. William declares that he 
will rule the entire people (cunctum 
populum) justly. Henry I. re-established 
?^^ ovlncial courts or shiremoots, 
which William had also favoured, and he 
confiscated the great baronial estates. By 
these and by many other acts forces which 
were hostile to feudalism were early 
brought into play, and thus caused the 
inediaeval history of England to be widely 
divergent from the mediaeval history of 
France. yp:;-:- y. J 

The English king was not a feudal 
potentate struggling against his equals. 

I he allegiance to a particular lord was 
not allowed to override or to diminish 
allegiance to the throne, and England 
was not an assemblage of independent 
nets, but a nation whose national self- 
consciousness was already in process of 
development. No doubt, in the end the 
French, like the English, monarchy was 
able to crush the minor feudal sovereign- 
ties and to take back into its own hands 
the reins and bridle of government. But 
the process was far slower, and the con- 
summation came later by many centuries. 
Not ^ that the English did not endure 
manifold miseries of their own, for the 
disruptive feudal tendencies frequently 
broke loose. But those miseries would 
have been still multiplied and magnified 

Feudal [ fj like France > England had 
Lords become the scene of a fully 
Crushed developed system of feudal 
misgovernment. In the pre- 
ceding paragraphs . we have endeavoured 
to present only in very rude outline 
some of the main aspects of a social 
system which, during a long period, pro- 
foundly influenced European life. We have 
mentioned that the reappearance of the 
monarchy was a chief cause of the 
disappearance of French feudalism. The 
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unity of the kingdom which had been 
broken in fragments was reconstituted. 
But it is not merely in the action of ex- 
ternal factors upon societies that the 
student of social progress is chiefly con- 
cerned. When he has appraised the rela- 
tive importance of the monarchy and the 
communes as destructive agents working 
against feudalism, it remains for 
France’s to ask whether also the sys- 

Restored f e m c p c t no t contain within itself 

Monarchy reasons of its own failure. 
Human societies are highly complex 
organisms, and they are no sooner formed 
than they become the prey of many con- 
tradictory elements. The battles which 
they fight against each other are often less 
momentous than the struggles of all of 
them with moral and economic forces of 
their own creation. The accumulation of 
those forces is often secret and slow, and 
it is not until the end of a period that we 
are able to discover the extent and mean- 
ing of their activity. 

In the foregoing sketch we have perhaps 
gathered together some facts sufficient in 
number and in character to enable us to 
understand why feudalism was incapable 
of creating a permanent form of human 
society. No man would dream of reviving 
it to-day. From a philosophic standpoint 
we should doubtless be prepared to say 
that, given the conditions of France from 
the fifth till the fifteenth century, feudal- 
ism was inevitable. But as we examine 
its internal organisation in the cold light 
of modern inquiry we are struck less by the 
system’s virtues than by its vices. Boulain- 
villiers, who was writing in the seven - 
teenth century as a defender 
irhies and ^ f euc [ a p sn p attributes its 

ices o decline mainly to the adminis- 
eti a ism trative incapacity of the seig- 
neurs and holders of fiefs. He points out 
that they were guilty of ignorance of their 
own feudal customs and laws. And he 
especially condemns them for having dele- 
gated to professional jurists the admini- 
stration of justice in their territories. The 
people began to regard the lawyers as the 
chief depositories of authority, and to 


consider as authentic and final legal deci- 
sions which were incompatible with the 
old feudal usage. But no one can accept 
to-day so superficial a diagnosis, for the 
causes of failure lay far deeper. Feudal- 
ism resulted in economic sterility and 
social paralysis, because the social and 
economic principles upon which . it was 
based were unsound. No mere tinkering 
at its machinery could have saved it. 
Human society is an organism, but the 
vitality of an organism depends upon the 
harmonious co-operation of all its parts. 
If some members are nourished at the 
expense of others, the ultimate result will 
be the ruin of the ' Whole body. And rids 
fact is likewise true of the body politic. 
The process of exploitation can ‘continue 
only so long as the material lasts. If the 
material happens to be human life, it, top, 
becomes at length exhausted. 

We have seen that the great method of 
mediaeval exploitation was serfdom. But 
serfdom, like ancient slavery, 
Collapse no t p a y its expenses. It 

of a rea ^ as p een shown that the fiefs 
struc urc became depopulated owing to 
the severity of feudal exactions. And the 
bankruptcy of the peasant was followed 
by the bankruptcy of the governing class. 
Numerous documents prove that impo- 
verished nobles were compelled to mort- 
gage their property. What is more in- 
teresting is that when the agrarian ex- 
ploitation had ceased to be remunerative, 
the nobles, in defiance of feudal custom, 
which forbade them to engage in com- 
merce, began to have transactions with 
the merchant class of those communes 
whose development feudalism had frus- 
trated. This fact meant that the aristo- 
cracy had made wretched use of their 
immense opportunities on the land. They 
had strangled agriculture, and they had 
attempted to strangle commerce. There 
can be no wonder if this prolonged sapping 
of its own economic foundations brought 
about at last the collapse of a structure 
which even in its upper storeys was 
artifically built. 

W. Romaine Paterson 




ITALY had already enjoyed a long 
* period of development in culture at 
the time when the countries north 
of the Alps first became the scene of 
events bearing on the history of the 
world. The system of latifundia, or estate 
farming, under the later empire, had 
depopulated wide tracts and caused such 
general retrogression in civilisation that 
the Germanic invaders of the fifth and 
following centuries found almost primitive 
economic conditions prevailing there. The 
past was forgotten under the supremacy of 
the youthful Germanic nations. The old 
civilisation broke up. The remains of 
the ancient buildings were either wilfully 
demolished or fell to ruin from neglect. 
It was only after some centuries that, as 
the product of a great blending of nation- 
alities, a new nation was formed, which, 
aided by a favourable economic develop- 
ment, was able to exhibit admirable results 
in the sphere of intellectual life. 

In a country where the city of Rome, 
more than ever the intellectual centre of 
the whole world, daily recalled to men’s 
minds the great past of more than fifteen 
hundred years, a past of which the medi- 
aeval mind formed a quite peculiar and 
inaccurate conception, the newly aroused 
intellectual interest could hardly occupy 
itself with any other object than the 
literary productions of the ancients. The 
most gifted intellects tried to understand 
the ancients, to breathe fresh 
Intellectual j-£ e j nt0 them, and to emulate 

H f r « CS the old masters in their lives 
of Rome ag we p as j n their writings. 

They did not, indeed, go much further 
than the attempt. Our later age must pass 
this verdict even on those intellectual heroes 
who thought themselves Romans in every 
respect. The laws of Justinian had in the 
last thirty years of the eleventh century been 


intelligently readapted for practical pur- 
poses in Pavia. After the founding of the 
University of Bologna, in 1088, this town 
became the home of jurisprudence on 
the basis of the abstract law of Roman 
imperial times. The importance which 
was attached both there and in 
An Era Of Milan to the Corpus Juris is 
o 1 ics and c j ear j y s ho wn by the fact that 
Literature ^ f aw enacted about 1152 
by Frederic I. for the peace of the empire, 
as well as two books on feudalism (libri 
feud or urn) from the time of Hugolinus de 
Presbyteris, were actually regarded as 
supplements to the Corpus Juris Civilis. 

It seemed to the men of that time that 
such an idea would do more to ensure the 
observance of those modern laws than the 
mere proclamation, which otherwise must 
have sufficed. The scientific treatment 
of the Roman legal monuments was due 
to a directly felt practical need, the want 
of legal standards, which should correspond 
to the altered economic conditions conse- 
quent on more frequent means of com- 
munication, and which were actually sup- 
plied by the law of the Roman emperors. 
On the other hand, the eager study of the 
ancient Roman literature, which began with 
the end of the thirteenth century, is closely 
connected with political events. 

The new conception of the state is 
an important factor in that intellectual 
movement which we are accustomed to 
designate <f Renaissance.” The romantic 
attempt of Rjenzi to transform Rome into 
a republic after the ancient model, and to 
place himself at its head as tribune on May 
20th, 1347, is only the fantastic realisa- 
tion of the ancient conception of the state 
which he had found in the works of Livy 
and Cicero. The relations of the revived 
classical learning to politics are clearly 
shown by the fact that the enthusiastic 
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BEING AN EPILOGUE TO THE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
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not only made the ancient world accessible 
to the widest circles, but also, by the 
employment of the national language, con- 
tributed largely to the awakening of a 
national feeling. His guide through the 
pagan world was Virgil, the Roman who, 
in the development of his ideas, came 
nearest to Christianity. 

— L". . 


admirers of antiquity wrote history in a 
new and conspicuously different form from 
their mediaeval predecessors. Albertino 
Mussato (1261-1329), when he wrote the 
Ihstory of his time, no longer started with 
the beginning of the world like a, mediaeval 
chronicler, but treated the political events 
of his century like a man who had himself 
taken ^ paid in ^ political life and had a 

notwithstanding titian’s great paintij 

hie; familiarifw Titian, who was born in 1477 and ■ 
... / painter of his age in Venice, and n 

with the ancients distant parts of Europe. He lived 
1-1 p \xrrn+p hie rwxm c ^y with his art. He painted 0 

ne wrote ms own so mn Zh of w s wortw/s h*™** 
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THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI, BY PAUL VERONESE 
Paul Veronese, as his name implies, was a native of Verona, but most of his life was passed in Venice during the 
flourishing of its great school of painting. His work, which abounds in the public buildings of the famous city, is 
singularly pure while instinct with life and character. Some of his masterpieces are to be seen on the ceilings and 
frescoes of the buildings of his time, notably his “Triumph of Venice,” which is probably unrivalled as a ceiling painting- 

“ Liber de Republica optime adminis- form of his ideal attachment to Laura, 

tranda ” — are still more steeped in poetic whom he extols in his Italian poems, 

feeling and display some slight knowledge Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375), the 
of .politics. As an admirer of Rome and biographer of Dante and the friend of 

the Latin language he was no petty imi- Petrarch, gives prominence far more than 

tator of the ancients, but a writer in Latin they do to a quite different idea, which is 

with a style of his own. I11 some respects part of the literary property of the age. 

he shows a distinct advance as compared He remorselessly attacks the Church and 
with Dante. He stands out as a truly the clergy, notwithstanding outward piety 

modern man in the midst of a still medi- and submission to the Pope. The corrupt 

seval environment from the manner in which morality of the priests is lashed with biting 

he, almost alone at that time, regards satire in his “ Decameron,” which has 

astrology as a fanciful illusion, and by the unjustly caused him to be reproached with 


THE MARRIAGE AT CANA”: A PAINTING BY PAUL VERONESE, NOW IN THE- LOUVRE 
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teenth century it 
was very difficult 
in Italy to obtain 
instruction in 
Greek. It was, 
therefore, an 
event when, in 
1393, in order to 
escape the dan- 
gers which the 
siege of Constan- 
tinople by Baja- 
zet brought with 
it, two Greek 
men of letters, 
Demetrius C-ydo- 
nius and Manuel 
Chrysoloras, 
came to Venice. 
Young Floren- 
tines were to be 
taught by them, 


VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ANGELS, 


gy. r oiy- A BEA utiful bas-relief by giovanni pis. 

Aristotle, A son of the famous Niccolo Pisano, Italian sculptor and arch 
rch Epic- Giovanni Pisano, born at Pisa in 1240, was distinguished fc 
o + r beautiful bas-relief work, an example of which is here shown. 

, ouduu, bui]t the first and most beautiful campo santo— cemetery— in . 

ng others, . , 

translated into Latin. Homer alone music, flourished am 
is yet left untranslated. Latin and The Archbishop 


not master the Greek language. Boccaccio equally favoured by the two centres, 
was one of the first who thoroughly under- Florence and Rome. Cosimo de Medici 
stood it, and throughout the whole four- (1389-1464) was the son of a Florentine 

merchant. From 
1429 onward, he 
stood at the head 
of his native 
town, and after 
1434 guided its 
fortunes .perma- 
nently. An en- 
thusiastic patron 
of all learning, 
with ample means 
at his disposal, 
he developed 
great energy in 
building. At the 
same time, being 
himself deeply 
erudite, and pos- 
sessing a refined 
knowledge of the 
authors of an- 
cient Rome, he 
by Botticelli formed, by means 

; Wnlnvoc tToc A painter of scriptural and allegorical subjects, Botticelli displayed Q f transcribers 
miysoloias was | at i nven tive genius, and all his work shows the minutest care. + r oTAc1o+Arc 

summoned to the His colouring is noted for its brilliancy, and is often enriched with gold, ana translators, 

University of Florence as public teacher an absolutely unique library of rcianu- 

. ~ ^ J 11-, 2 . ... tt rU T? nQcn translated 


of Greek grammar and literature. He soon 
afterwards taught the new language in 
Pavia, Venice, and Rome. Then, in 1439, 
at the invitation of the Florentine council, 
the aged Gemisthus Plethon appeared in 
Italy, lectured ; 


first in public on 
the doctrines of 
Plato, and by sd 
doing created a 
counterpoise to 
Aristotle, whose 
philosophy then 
dominated the 
schools. Platonic 
academies sprang 
up at Florence 
and Rome, and 
in both towns 
translators began 
to show a feverish 
energy. Poly- 


scripts . Roberto di Rossi translated 

Aristotle, Lapo da Castiglionchio Plutarch. 
A complete circle of scholars assembled 
round Cosimo ; the best known among them 
is Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499). Cosimo-s 
grandson, Lo- 
renzo the Mag- 
nificent, who died 
in 1492, was, like 
his grandfather, 
a patron of art. 
Of artistic and 
poetic nature 
himself, he be 
came the Msece 
nas to the artists 
and poets of his 
time. The library 
was further en 
larged by him 
according to the 
^ plan of Cosimo 

nv rrAir a •NTXTT Q A. NTH * _ . . 
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He had lived at Florence in the circle scholar: but under him the library and 

of Cosimo, and now, on his accession the archives were transferred to new and 

to the pontificate, he founded a similar larger rooms, and placed under the compe- 
seientific centre by the formation of a tent direction of Bartolommeo Sacchi 
second library of manuscripts. He sent (“ Platina ”), Art found once more a 

out collectors to travel and search for vigorous patron in Julius II. (1503-1513), 

manuscripts of ancient writers, and raised and literature in Leo X. (1513-X521). 
his collection of books under the care of Zeal for learning was not so prominent 
the librarian Giovanni Tortello to 5,000 in the other states of Italy as in Florence*, 
volumes, of which Greek works formed and intermittently at Rome. Even in 
no small part. Among" the scholars Venice, where, owing to the general rich 
whom Nicholas V. collected round him, development, much might fairly have been 
Lorenzo Valla, who died in 1457, incon- expected, very little was done. * Only spas- 
testably takes the . • ‘ - modic efforts 

ward 1 Sled^ the" • THE ' MARBLE cathedral of Florence ” flourished at 

Middle Ages are fen Ve “ ce Tu, , a ‘" 

recorded bv the interior fc alfnrniV 1S -if 26 °f f* 16 largest churches in Italy, and its most unpai alleled 

side of SdS? Tte 

i?" “ lonr ' i ”S found 'Itin’ 

III. (1455-14S8) disoersed fh' p SlJ splendid successors in Giorgione, who died 

which^bSolS^h^h 1 ^ v I5I0> m F tian ^ 77 - 1576 ), and in Paul 
Pius If (ta-h k f ^r? suc n pains. Veronese, who died in ie 88. At the court 

known as /Eneas SilviusTIrrnV 0 ^^^ 6 ^ errara li ve d Lodovico Ariosto (1474- 
himself Faml£“ittTe S"J Zi f S 3 ’^ T‘ °“ he " F ™ 1 i 

also a spirited and vigmSFSr tat k “If* Nai>les Glovan “ Poland (1426- 
had nothing to spare for other s’rhnlT X 5 ° 3 ). an eager patron of mathematics 
Paul IT ('TriV T :„; k , a , , scholars - and astronomy. 

science, fflSfSii F‘alh " . we understand 

although he showed a wish to preserve old ^a^the word literally signifies, 

buildings. Sixtus IV. Sr-iS?) wi no rt 7 - blrth ’ that s ’ of the antic J ue - 
4I26 4/1 r 4 ° 4 ; was no The antique was the great model 








“THE CRUCIFIXION”: A NOTABLE PAINTING BY THE ARTIST MONK, FRA ANGELICO 
Fra Ane-elico was one of the most attractive characters in renaissance Florence. A monk of St. Mark s m the days 
when Savonarola was the head of the monastery, he devoted his life to painting 1 , and few sights in Florence are more 
StSiriSS thS Series of beantM paintings In the cells of St. Mark’s from the brush of the gentle artist brother. 
He wfs known as Angelico because of his lSve for painting angels, and all his pictures, though weak in detail and 
draughtsmanship and conforming to the oldest notions of design, have a rare and gen Je beauty in colouring and 
in the features of his figures which gives to them a somewhat ethereal feeling that is peculiar to this artist. 

which the supporters of the newly- new and Christian meaning, as it is that he 
awakened intellectual life followed, or drew his love of the beautiful from the 

exSte^a^Pisa, giving them a an angel by angelico out exaggeration be termed 

• 4x27 
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Giottesque ; and the overpowering impres- 
sion produced by this new art is due 
to its vigour, till then unprecedented, 
its Inner truthfulness, which aims at the 
essential — in a word, its realism. The 
painting of the fourteenth century derived 
nothing from antiquity, because there were 
no remains of ancient pictures. To archi- 
tecture, on the other hand, the Roman 
soil, although then much still lay buried, 
offered, in particular cases at any rate, 
a supply of good models. But even here 
the influence of the " 
antique was far less 
than was once sup- 
posed. The problems 
had become quite 
different, and they 
were d i ff e r e n 1 1 v 
solved. Brunellesci 1 
(1377- 1446), the 
builder of the dome 
of the cathedral at 
Florence, who is 
called the first great 
architect of the 
Renaissance, has 
borrowed from the 
antique little more 
than the ornamenta- 
tion and the shaping 
of the pillars and 
the entablature, cer- 
tainly an important 
part of the edifice. 

It is noteworthy 
that it was not in 
Rome, with her world 
of ancient relics, but 
in Florence, that the 
early Re naissance j 
was chiefly de- ; 
veloped. It is true the art of luc 


the stiff sculpturesque style of the art of 
his pupil, the painter and etcher, Andrea 
Mantegna (1431-1506), who has also 
become known by his representations 
of ancient subjects, especially by his 

Triumph of Caesar.” [See pages 2670 and 

2671.] He carried his art from Padua to 
Mantua and Rome, while in Venice the 
Paduan spirit was seen in many works of 
Jacopo Bellini and his sons, who surpassed 
him in importance, Gentile and Giovanni. 
The remains of antique architecture, 

which in many places 
lay buried under 
ruins, were not only 
studied by artists, but 
preserved . I ndee d . 

they were often 
formed into collec- 
tions of antiquities, 
while, strange to re- 
late, a quite barbarian 
delight in destruction 
o f t en sim tilt an eouslv 
showed itself. Nicho- 
las V., the enthusiastic 
patron of art and 
science, actually used 
for his new erections 
stones from the ruins 
of. Roman architec- 
tural monuments, 
and commanded the 
Temple of Probus to 
be destroyed : yet 
under him the en- 
largement of the 
Capitol was begun, 
and much care was 
devoted to the pre- 
servation of old 
pavements and early 
l della robbia Christian tombs. Pius 


veloped. it is true the art of lucca della robbia Christian tombs, rms 
that very many J ?, the £ rea C day ! of u F1 , orentin , ea rt, when the fame of the 11 took more decided 

. y city as an art centre had spread throughout Europe, Lucca , r y 

artists from the della Robbia invented a process of modelling- in day and Steps IOF tile prCSerV- 

Tncron Mma hard-glazing-, the work, chiefly in white and blue, which had PnmTn hmlrL 

lUSCail Capital came 3 finished effect, resembling: porcelain, He and his Family ailOn 0 1 1\ 0111 a 11 01111(1 

to Rome in order to carried on for many years a brisk business in this pure ingS. Eveil before 


to Rome in order to carried on for many years 
and beautiful art, the secre 

copy the Roman re- 
mains, and a great Florentine, Leon 
Battista Alberti (1404-1472), who worked 
far more outside his native city than in it, 
tried to excel the antique in ornamentation, 
especially in the shape of facades. But 
Padua, still more than Florence, became the 
chief centre of that revival of ancient art. 
Squarcione (1394-1474) had founded there 
an atelier, in which copies were made of 
originals collected from all sources, even, it 
is said, from Greece itself. This fact explains 

4x28 


and beautiful art, the secret of which was long- preserved. 

: Florentine, Leon cautioned persons 


>risk business m this pure: xngS : ■ ••'iLVeB IXUGry 
which was long preserved. ^ pontificate he 

cautioned persons against burning the 
ancient marble to obtain lime, and. as Pope, 
he issued — although, indeed, without much 
success — a rescript which threatened the 
most severe penalties for the further 
destruction of old buildings. Even Pope 
Paul II., the enemy of the Humanists 
(1464-1471), not only showed a refined 
appreciation for the ancient works of 
art, but was an indefatigably keen col- 
lector, who made his museum of Roman 
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antiquities noteworthy even by the side 
of that of the Medici. A rich native of 
Treviso had as early as 1335 founded in 
Venice a collection of medals, coins, bronzes, 
cut stones, and manuscripts. In the next 
century the town preserved her reputation 
and became the chief repository of ancient 
works of art. 

The great personality with whom the 
history of Italian painting in the fifteenth 
century begins is Masaccio (1401-1428). 
The feature which distinguishes his most 
important work, the frescoes in the 
chapel of the Brancacci, from all earlier 
productions of painting is its absolute 
truthfulness. The realism already budding 
in Giotto had completely ripened in Ma- 
saccio. His thorough anatomical know- 
ledge, his better developed 
perspective, the breadth 
of his compositions, and 
his distribution of masses, 
raised his art far beyond 
that of the previous cen- 
tury. The art of painting 
flourished in similar luxu- 
riance throughout the 
whole fifteenth century. 

A contemporary of 
Masaccio is the Dominican 
Fra Giovanni Angelico 
(1387-1455), who, from 
the feeling manifest in his 
works, is almost more 
Gothic than a follower of 
the Renaissance, but 
nevertheless is in this 
sense typical of a whole A painting 
group of artists. After 
him come Lippo Lippi, 



with the older masters be traced, ihen 
he cast aside all that was non-indi- 
vidual, and gave play only to his 
uncompromisingly realistic nature, which 
did not shrink even from what was ugly. 
He worked for different patrons in wood, 
x n clay, stone, and brass. He 
w e r * a created for Padua the bronze 
° r ° equestrian statue of Gattame- 
lata, completed m 1453 [see 
page 3965]. Aftei more than a thousand 
years a technically difficult task had once 
more been set, and had been performed 
artistically on the grandest scale. 

An abundant stream of art flowed in the 
fifteenth century through every part of 
Italy. Towards the end of the century the 
foremost artists from Florence and Umbria 
were summoned to Rome 
to decorate the Sistine 
Chapel. In Florence itself 
all art culminated in the 
three names Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo Buo- 
narroti, and Raphael. 
Leonardo, who died in 
1519, was a “ universal 
man/ 7 like Goethe, a 
marvellously gifted nature 
— a r c h i t e c t, sculptor, 
painter, engineer, phy- 
sicist, and anatomist, a 
founder and discoverer in 
every department, and 
yet in every other respect 
a perfect human being, 
immensely strong, beauti- 


sense typical of a whole A painting by masaccio M till extreme old age, 
group of artists. After a musiciaii and 

him come Lippo Lippi, composer. In 1505 the 

Lippmo, Botticelli, Dome- lute truthfulness, while his broad genius raised r lorentme Michelangelo 
nice Ghirlandajo, and the ^ art far beyond that ofthe preceding century. (3:475-1564) became his 

group of the painter-sculptors Pollajuoli, rival. He too was painter, sculptor, and 


Verrochio, and Lorenzo di Credi, who 
decorated with their skill the altars and 
the great surfaces of the walls in the 
churches of Tuscany. 

At the same time, however, amid the 
great tasks which architecture presented, 
plastic art had developed a 
G 1 ei* 1 s penance to which it had 
ar y K attained only in ancient Greece, 
rmmp century opens with the 

competition for the bronze door of the 
baptistery. Lorenzo Ghiberti was the 
victor, but Donatello is the foremost plastic 
artist of the century. He is thoroughly 
original in every respect. Only in his 
very earliest works can any connection 


rival. He too was painter, sculptor, and 
architect, and in addition a thoughtful 
philosophic poet. The chief scene of his 
activity was Rome, where the 'Pope.s # -of 
the time, being lovers of art, gave his 
creative imagination the right oppor- 
tunities. In Raphael of Urhino, who 
died in 1520, the whole purpose was at last 
fulfilled which the painting of the fifteenth 
century had prepared. All the tones ring 
out full and true in his art. 

The direction of all these efforts towards 
the revival of the classical antiquity im- 
plies for the men of that time an immense 
increase of knowledge and extension of the 
field of view within a comparatively short 
time. But scanned from the standpoint ! 
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of the later development the value of 
the whole movement consists less in the 
knowledge actually transmitted than in 
the stimulus to intellectual freedom, in 
the promotion of individual thought, 
which should inevitably lead to a struggle 
against the spirit of scholasticism. By 
the side of Christian authority embodied 
in the papacy there appeared 
1 ea ures completely different system 

New La of Equity, and by the 
side of Aristotle stood Plato. 
The question was how to reconcile two 
authorities which w’ere completely opposed 
one to the other. From this resulted a 
struggle against authority generally, out 
of which individualism emerged in 
renewed strength. The restoration of 
the rights of the individual is the 
essential feature of the new era, which 
in the sixteenth century saw the re- 
ligious revolution, in 1517, and the 
r egeneration of the Catholic Church at 
Trent, in 1563. 

Pope Boniface VIII, (1294-1303) had 


genses, acquired .the Burgundian lands of 
Raymond VI. of Toulouse. France had 
been divided politically into two parts, 
which showed for centuries marked 
differences in the development of civilisa- 
tion. In the south the idea of the Crusades 
had found from the very first a more 
favourable soil. The Provencal poetry, 
mostly lyrical, had flourished there, and 
had developed highly a language which 
was intelligible in the whole Romance 
w r orld. 

Southern France was the first country 
of the western world to have a literature of 
its own in the language of the people. 
Down to the days of Dante verse and 
prose even in Italy itself were subject 
entirely to this Provencal influence ; even 
Brunetto Latini still employed the French 
language. Although the poetry of Southern 
France had fallen into decay after the 
Albigensian wars, which inflicted deep 
wounds on the land, yet an attempt was 
made in the fourteenth century — at Tou- 
louse, in 1324, to inspire new life into it 


waged a bitter war with the French artificially by founding a prize for poets 
kingdom for the secular supremacy, and Meantime the epic of chivalry, at first 
King Philip IV. (1285-1314), who was in the Latin tongue, had been developed 
fortunate in his struggle for absolutism, in Northern France, but after the time 
lad proved victorious, even 
if he could not carry the 
successor of St. Peter a 
captive into France. The 
brief reign of Benedict XI. 

(1303-1304) was not able 
to weaken the opposition 
and at the new election, 
on June 5th, 1305, a 
Frenchman, the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, Bert- 
rand of Got, was raised to 
the papal throne as Clement 
V. Being entirely submis- 
sive to the influence of the 
French court, he removed 
the papal residence to 
French soil. For seventy 
years from 1306 Avignon,, 
a town on the Rhone, was 
the permanent abode of 
the Vicar of Christ. This 
event was due entirely to 
political circumstances, but 
became of grea t importance 
for the civilisationof France 
and countries beyond. Up 

*° ■ ( I22 3~ THE APPEARANCE OF THE VIRGIN TOST. BERNARD 

1220), Who, in Consequence Filippino Lippi, of whose work the above is very characteristic, was the son oi 
of the war with the Albi- Fra Filippo Lippi, and was bom at Florence in 1457, dying- in 

u uie in 1504. He painted many frescoes, notably those in the Stroxzi Chapel. Florence. 
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While Italy, even in the 
eleventh century, had 
possessed a seminary for 
science in the University 
of Bologna, and another 
in the twelfth century, in 
Salerno, and in the thir- 
teenth century had added 
f o u r other s — Naples, 
Padua, Rome, and Ferrara 
— France could not indeed 
present an equal number, 
but possessed instead the 
recognised foremost theo- 
logical faculty of the world 
in the University of Paris, 
dating from 1200. This, 
rather than any of the 
Italian universities, be- 
came the model for all 
future foundations of the 
sort in the West. Parisian 
teachers left their chairs in 
1378 on account of the 
schism, and were instru- 
mental in founding German 
universities in Heidelberg, 
Cologne, and Erfurt, while 
two other teaching bodies 
after the Paris model had 
already arisen — at Prague, 

the adoration of the magi, by ghirlandajo in 134^? at Vienna, in 

In the days of Lorenzo the Magnificent, Dominic Ghirlandajo was one of the I365. The movement ID 
foremost artists of Florence, noted for his powers as a teacher no Tess > for £ ng .j anc j frad found CXpreS- 

the mastery over composition and detail which such works as the Adoration of iuxkx iuuuu 

the Magi ** displayed. This beautiful example of decorative art is preserved slon m the Universities Ol 
in the Children’s Hospital at Florence, for which it was originally painted. Q x | or( j anc [ Cambridge. 


of Philip II. (1180-1223) the national 
language seemed here also to have 
acquired the flexibility requisite for poet- 
ical productions. This stage, accordingly, 
was reached considerably earlier here than 
in Italy. In the South of France the 
relations with antiquity had never been 
lost to the same extent as on the other .side 
of the Alps. Thus there could not be a 
violent awakening of ancient life such as 
was seen in the neighbouring country. 

The awakening was peaceful and calm. 
The national literature soon produced 
admirable results, which were not so com- 
pletely overshadowed by Virgil and Ovid. 
A more advanced national feeling hindered 
the outbreak of such fervid enthusiasm 
for a foreign culture. Even the political 
conditions there were not on the whole 
so confused that a republic on the model of 
antiquity was necessarily considered the 
ideal constitution. Politically, indeed, 
France was untouched by classic influences. 


In the South of France the University of 
Toulouse was founded in 1228, and that 
at Montpellier in 1289. The latter began 
to contest with the Italian Salerno the 
reputation of being the most prominent 
school of medicine. The University at 
Lyons followed in 1300. 

Such was the intellectual life of the 
environment into which the papacy 
was removed when it prepared to establish 
itself at Avignon, at a time when Rome, 
of all the more important towns of Italy, 
was perhaps the least affected by the spirit 
of the Florentines. During 
The Popes mome ntous seventy years 
'■** . constant intercourse between 

Avignon Rome and Avignon was main- 

tained. Several of the most enthusiastic 
admirers of antiquity, above all Petrarch, 
came to Avignon, but an independent 
literary renaissance was not developed at 
the papal court. Even the University 
of Paris appeared to be the citadel ol 
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“THE GATES OF PARADISE”: DOORS OF THE BAPTISTERY OF ST. JOHN AT FLORENCE 
It would be difficult to tell any story which would so strikingly illustrate the devotion of the Florentines to their ideals 
of art as that of the making of the world-famous bronze gates of the Baptistery of St. John. Of course only the barest 
summary of the story can here be told. After a remarkable competition, the order for the making of these gates was given 
to the youthful Lorenzo Ghiberti, and just half a century was required for carrying out the entire work. During most 
of the time when the modelling had been sufficiently advanced for beginning the process of casting, Ghiberti had to 
work far into the night, and as In those days the streets of Florence were practically deserted after dark, the nobles 
keeping within their stout castle walls and the common folk being prevented from trafficking at night, Ghiberti and his 
workmen, by special licence, were allowed to carry their lanterns through the streets and to continue with their work 
on the gates, in which they never suffered any molestation, although the times were so unrestful. Michelangelo is said 
to have summed up his admiration of Ghiberti's work by exclaiming that the doors were fit to be the gates oi Paradise. 



UNTING OF THE LAST SUPPER 
only, and while famous as a painter he busied himself in 
mpoli, in the Val d’Arno, about the year 1450 he gave 
s sent as a pupil to Andrea Verrocchio. He died in 1519. 

means of livelihood for many men who 
were not directly producers. Ecclesiastical 
and secular powers early vied in the con- 
struction of splendid buildings, and Gothic 
art developed here by the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries its finest fruits. In 
the fourteenth century a decadence in the 
development of the style had already set 

^ of Raphael’s art cations, town 

are is a fine illustration of Raphael’s mastery of and private 

■mnorarv with fifiants ini art, Raphael occupied 3, , 

them, and rap&ly rose to fame and fortune. -A houses Sprang Up 
own in the Apennines, where he was born m 148d, motley Variety . 


LEONARDO DA VINCI’S FAMOUS 
The erenius cf Leonardo da Vinci did not run in one directi 
many other directions. Born at the castle of Vinci, neai 
evidence of extraordinary skill at a very early age, and he 

scholasticism, and too long opposed the 
efforts of the Humanists. Yet it was there 
that the beginnings of a renaissance had 
shown themselves even before Dante and 
Petrarch. But after the middle of the 
fourteenth century these efforts died 
away without having had any. results 
comparable to those accomplished in Italy. 

In art, how- 
ever, Avignon, l ['/ 
and Southern f 
France as a whole, 
could seriously f 
challenge com- || | rij 
paris on with f 
Upper Italy. i B 
And the artistic hh 
development j9| 
stands, at least 
partially, indirect JHH 
connection with 9 
the study of the fl9 
monuments . of B 
antiquity, which ||9 
in this region are 
peculiarly numer- 
ous and imposing, 

This also, like the 
literary activity 
in the South, was ; ■ . 
the result of a B11S 
more ample ac- .A 
cumulation of 
wealth, which ^ 

. t native oi urwiiu, * ,“ ** 

pro V I a e cl the he settled in Florence m 1504, an< 


i3Ai' 



constructed as a fortress, * 
with justice been described 
which unites to the most 
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structed by Chariest, on a more S 3I4 - } SeI f ct ^ Avi § non as his abode a 

and splendid scale ; the castk maduahv 3$“°^ dwe ” m § : was first erected on a hk ‘ 
gave way to the chateau. - b Iy ck nsing above the Rhone ; but Ren, 
At the same time there 
arose as the royal palace 
proper the Hotel de 
bamt-Paul, an enormous 
pile, intended especially 
for holding festivities, 
which unfortunately, like 
the old _ Louvre, was 
destroyed in the sixteenth 
century. A splendid 
ecclesiastical counterpart 
to these products of 
secular art is the palace of 
the Popes at Avignon, 
the episcopal palaces at 
Beauvais, Angers 
AuRerre > Narbonne and 
Albi 1 had gradually taken 

on the appearance of fort- J v F CHELANGEL °’s “moses" lu " , er;; and unrW 

resses as a consequence of was the Benedict XIII, U after 

the rS nana? \ But I39 i 4 ’ the pa,ace ’ had to 

the papal palace, whose decoration of tKsf s t4ch^i ‘^ ur ?; .- The endure a siege. This 

P 1 ! 6 fife the spec- most notable achieveroent^hi gigantic pile, of eighteen 

tator with wn-nrW 1 ..... s . ’ C1 suieen 


r, ■r-.vvvw Jig me ohndA .. 

spacious dwelling was first erected on a high 
rock rising above the Rhone ; but Bene- 

v Ct “ ( x 334 ” 3 : 342 ) had 
it pulled down, and began 
“ J 336 the building 
of the colossal fortress- 
hke palace after the plans 
of Pierre Obrier. The 

northern part of the castle 

with fonr towers was 
finished under him • 
Clement VI. (1342-iwj 
built the main block, ''and 
his arms even now adorn 
a gateway. Innocent VI 
(*352 -1362) added 
another tower, Urban V 
(1362-1370) the eastern 
iacade and a seventh 
tower (the Angel’s 
> “moses” Bowe f) i and under 
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7 ^ a madonna BY holbein ~ ’ would only constitute 

X ie famous throughout most of the countries of Europe for their Smaller title to 
at as the exquisite, finish and beauty of his paintings, Hans f sni n , ° 

Holbein was in great request as a painter of portraits, 1 Heir greater.- 

He was born at Basle in 1408 and died in the year 1554. claim rests Oil the fact ’ 

TWO FAMOUS STATUES: DAVID AND ST. GEOR< E m0St Stirring 
b \ a .? ti A 1 stf-Vtes is the product of the wonderful g-enius impulses; they 
th*> mnci nrrt/lnr St George, is the wprkbf^otetSo! looker! l*r 


3r in bronze, is informed with life, character and movement, at every flower, 
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irmture or at Weinsberg, was begun only in 1513 
flight, and and completed in 1519’ Distinct traces 
i they saw. of Italian influence in painting are first 
this point to be found in the elder Hans Holbein 
■ artists— is at Augsburg. They were first noticeable 
enomenon, in North Germany shortly before 1550. 
r belongs to Upper Germany, like the Netherlands, had 
•ea of aerial created, unaided, an artist of its own in 
ne grasped Martin Schongauer, who died in 149/ 
mger and both painter and engraver and a fore- 
knew also runner of Diirer. 

the inner Albert Diirer (1471-1528) is the man in 
portraits whom, as in a well-defined personality, a 

great portion of 

art of albert durer ~ ' 4 Krafft, who died 

ra S “4?* P £ ael ^Germany,’' was born at in IS07, ill Stone 
As an artist he practised engraving: both on t > a t r . ? 

The great series of woodcuts, illustrating the Jreter VlS- 

in 1498, was his first large production r'TiAr inrU/s j* j 
s, in 1526, formed the absolute ena whiswork! ™° died 

. ln 1529, who is 

mama- sometimes compared with Diirer but per- 
how that haps may be described as his counterpart 
sible can worked in brass. Vischer's most splendid 
ration creation is the monument of St. Sebaldus 
, m . T e at Nuremberg, It was completed after 
is m its thirteen years’ work, in which five sons of 
responds Vischer shared. The empty tomb of the 
- uai ilte Emperor Maximilian in the royal church 
\ reason at Innsbruck [see page 3690], designed 
' “ e a / ter the monarch’s own ideas, occupied 

, be ? , the foremost German brassfounders. The 



EUROPE 

FOURTH DIVISION 

WESTERN EUROPE 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

When our second division of Western European history opens, 
most of the modern nations have already come into being. The 
Scandinavian states are one clearly defined group ; the Britannic 
states are another, and are already on their way to unification. 
Spain is practically, and France actually, a unity. The Austrian 
House is just completing that congeries of dominions which 
still forms what we call the Austrian Empire. Germany, how- 
ever, continues to be a loose confederation, recognising a 
common sovereign only in the vaguest manner, and Italy con- 
tinues to be parcelled out into appanages of greater Powers. 
For nearly two hundred years the ruler of Spain, as well as of 
Austria, is a Hapsburg* for nearly another hundred he is a 
Bourbon — of the dynasty of the kings of France. One of the 
keys to the various complications is to be found in the rivalry 
of these two great Houses. For half our period, another key is 
in the rivalry of the two types of religion brought into being by 
the Reformation ; for the second half another is in the rivalry of 
the colonising nations for commercial and colonial supremacy. 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE FOURTH DIVISION OF EUROPE 
The fourth division of Europe, which treats of the wesfcernpart of the Continent from the great religious awakening: 
t ' aS J^®5 ormatl on down to the time of the French Revolution, is illustrated in the above map. A 

Wlt i the ma P whic ^illustrated the third division of Europe shows the changes that have been at work 
? at i°£ s \ The great empire built up by Charlemagne, which dominated so large a portion of the Con- 
' Srofia irf i h rfj ? n(? p s €_e ? in ^ nt am ® n ^ thQ Powers, while the separate kingdoms of England and 
Scotland have come together in the bonds of union and as one nation are beginning to tread the path of conquest 
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REFOR\M»S^T®¥©fcUTION 

GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 

THE PASSING OF MEDI/EVALISM AND THE NEW ERA 

THE division of history into periods, facturing possible on an enormous scale, 

* labelled ancient, mediaeval, and introduced the most essential character- 
modern, is of necessity arbitrary. There istics of the modern community. On the 
was a time, which we commonly call pre- other hand, there is reason also in the view 
historic, when the European peoples kept which finds the starting point of progress, 
s)Q written records of their civilisation, the emergence from barbarism, in the 
Then some of them, already in many intellectual and aesthetic revival which 
respects highly organised, preserved their began in Italy before the thirteenth cen- 
records, and ancient European history . tury was well ended. There is 

began. When did it end ? We take the c assmg less reason in the purely pic- 
line of demarcation at the epoch or moment Medievalism txiresc l lie popular distinction 
of time* when the old civilised races ceased e 1 m which undoubtedly realises 
to dominate the known world, the world the “Middle Ages” as the time when battles 
which preserved its records, and found were fought by mail-clad knights, and 
themselves dominated in turn by new bar- modern times as the period in which gun- 
baric races — races, that is, which were on a powder had made the coat of mail absurd, 
lower intellectual level and were politically Nevertheless, this popular distinction 
in a less advanced state of organisation ; does happen, in point of time, to coincide 
4 moment which we identify with the with a line of demarcation which seems on 
dissolution of the Roman Empire. the whole to have a stronger claim to 

Thenceforth European history is mainly acceptance on general grounds than either 
that of the progress of these races from the French Revolution or the beginning 
that barbaric condition to the highly of the Renaissance. Between 1440 and 
elaborate organisation which they have 1520 so many events took place — beginning 
attained at the present day. How, with the invention of the printingrpress 
then, in the course of this continuous and ending with the Diet of Worms — any 
process — still proceeding — are we to draw one of which may from certain points of 
a line anywhere saying that view be claimed as <f epoch-making/’ 
on one side of it is transition T here are so many fields in which at some 
— medievalism — on the other moment during those years one era may be 
modernity ? There is reason said to end and another to begin that 
in the view which takes the close of the collectively they may be regarded as the 
eighteenth century as the dividing line, passing from medievalism to modernity, 
on the double ground that the French The first of these events is the invention 
Revolution politically rang the knell of of printing, of which the full effects did 
absolutist and aristocratic systems of not immediately make themselves felt, ■ 
government, and that socially the in- but which meant that information and 
dustria! revolution, which, by the knowledge could soon be communicated 
development of machinery, made manu- urbi et ovbi ; no group of persons could- 
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THE PASSING OF MEDIEVALISM AND THE NEW ERA 


claim to be the sole guardians of the 
arcane of accumulated wisdom. The 
general public slowly acquired the data 
for inquiry and criticism. The second is 
the fall of Constantinople. Byzantium 
had carried on the Grseco- Roman tradition. 
With its fall, the south-east of Europe 
became, not a link between East and West, 
_ and between the old and the 

_ our . , . new, but definitely Oriental 

Event “ S and Mohammedan ; neo- 
n oriental, that is, with its past 

dating from the Hegira. The East had 
definitely become the aggressor against the 
West. Third is the discovery of the New 
World by Christopher Columbus and of the 
Cape route to India by Vasco da Gama, 
which made the ocean the great highway of 
the nations, and fleets the instrument of 
commercial success and the guarantee Of 
expansion beyond the limits of Europe. 
Fourth is the challenge to the papacy flung 
down by Martin Luther — epoch-making, 
not as being the first of such challenges, 
but as being the first which resulted in a 

f ermanent reconstruction of the religious 
asis of European society, and in extensive 
political changes attendant thereon. 

As distinguished from these events, 
certain tendencies may be remarked as 
reaching a climax or a decisive stage at this 
period. In Italy the aesthetic Renaissance 
reached its culminating point in the fields 
of painting and sculpture ; the intellectual 
impulse, no longer concentrated in the 
south, was being communicated to the 
northern peoples. Politically, the tend- 
ency to form large homogeneous states 
with a strong central government was 
overcoming the tendency to disintegra- 
tion inherent in feudalism. 

In England, it is true, the principle had 
triumphed long before— it was only a 
reaction which was countered by the 
establishment of the Tudor monarchy. 
Now, however, France, under Louis XL 
and Charles VIII. , and Spain, under 

Ferdinand and Isabella, had 
Revolution been added tQ the of clearly 

w defined states, and the new 
conception expressed m the 
phrase" the balance of power '' assumed a 
dominant value in international politics. 
Finally, a place, though not the first place, 
must be given to the revolution in the art 
of war effected by gunpowder, which had 
now, become an assured if not an actually 
accomplished fact. In England, it may be 
added, the selected line of demarcation is 

' ■ ' , ■ ■ ^ * ' 


Revolution 
in the 

Art of War 



peculiarly convenient, because it coincides 
with a landmark in the history of the 
country — the establishment of a particu- 
larly vigorous and notable dynasty. 
Modern England is introduced under the 
auspices of the House of Tudor, which 
supplied us with five monarchs, of whom 
three at least were of unusual capacity. 

“ Mediaeval ” history, then, ends, and 
“ modem ” history begins — at least, so far 
as concerns Western Europe— with the 
opening years of the sixteenth century. 
And modern history itself finds a point of 
definite division in the epoch of the French 
Revolution. The years from the Reforma- 
tion — Luther's defiance of the papacy— -to 
the French Revolution form a clearly- 
marked period, in which the consequences 
of the great events above enumerated 
develop. 

The effects of the increased facilities for 
communicating knowledge, criticism, and 
ideas, ramified into every department of 
human endeavour. After centuries of 
stagnation, even of retrogression, science- 
in the sense of knowledge of natural laws 
—progressed enormously. The 200 years 
The Ra id with Copernicus and j 

March**** en( ^ ^ saac Newton, whose 
- « . middle period is associated 

° f Science ^ ^ q{ . 

Kepler, and Francis Bacon, saw physics 
revolutionised, and astrology displaced by 
astronomy, and the search for the Philoso- 
pher's Stone by a practical chemistry ;, 
while the eighteenth century witnessed 
the invention of machinery, which com- 
pletely changed the conditions of labour, 
the first practical application of steam- 
power, and almost the first investigations 
of the nature of electricity. 

With the exception of Italian literature, 
which, like Italian art, had already attained 
its zenith, all the great literatures of 
Europe came into being — though the 
Middle Ages had produced precursors such 
as Chaucer in England — and achieved a 
splendour which remained unsurpassed, if 
not altogether unmatched, even in the 
period of the French Revolution or in the 
nineteenth century. The one exception 
was Germany, where, at the close of the 
period, Goethe had indeed risen above the | 
horizon ; but “ Faust " was still unwritten, 
and Lessing's was almost the only name 
of consequence in pure literature. The; 
sixteenth century produced the Portuguese 
Camoens, Ronsard and the Pleiade and 
Montaigne in France, Cervantes In Spain* 

jfr at ti 
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“ION TRIUMPHED OVER SCIENCE : GALILEO BEFO 
e of his time, Galileo was summoned before the Inquisition and co; 
d the sun. It is said that after his recantation, he muttered s< 
From the painting in the Luxembourg by J. 3ST. Robert Fleury 
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RECITING, HIS MASTERPIECES AT THE COURT OF FERRARA 

: From the painting’ by Edukrd Ender 




■0 COMMANDING FIGURES IN LITERATURE BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 9 


DE CAMQENS, 1524-80 


MONTAIGNE* 1533-92 


MOLIERE, 1622-73 


importance of their develop- 
ment. In ancient times 
Greeks and Romans had 
indeed » colonised Western 
Asia and the Mediterranean 
coast of North Africa. But 
the eastward movement had 
soon found its limit, had 
ceased, and had been revived 
only in very inefficient form 
by the Crusades, to perish 
again, submerged by the 
fTurkish wave. It seemed 
that the peoples of Western 
Europe would be confined within the geo- 
graphical limits of the continent. Now, 
however, the pathless ocean was converted 
into a highway to new regions, offering 
space to expand in, which might be called 
boundless, and infinite opportunities of 
commercial exploitation. 

At first, indeed, the gold and silver of 
the West and the spices of the East seemed 
to be the chief prizes, and the monopoly 
thereof seemed to have fallen respectively 
to the Spaniards and the Portuguese. 


RACINE, 1639-99 
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French, not realising this essential con- 
dition of a successful contest, allowed 
their energies to be simultaneously dis- 
tracted by wars on the European continent. 
The victory of the British race took a 
new development when the race itself 
bifurcated into two nations as the result 
of a quarrel between the American 
colonists and the mother country ; but 
that development was only in its initial 
stage at the close of our period. 

The fourth crucial event was Luther’s 
challenge to the pretensions of the papacy. 
Tho^e pretensions were both political and 
dogmatic. Politically they had attained 
their effective maximum in the thirteenth 
century, and had been weakened but not 
destroyed by the Babylonish captivity 
of Avignon and the Great Schism. Dog- 
matically they had been assailed by 
Wycliffites and Hussites, but the assault 
had apparently been repulsed. Now, 
however, the renewed attack by Luther 
developed into the revolt against Rome, 
both political and dogmatic, of approxi- 
mately the northern half of Western 
Christendom. In the southern states, 
Rome retained dogmatic domination by 
accepting the political alliance, in place of 
the subjection, of the secular Governments. 

Dogmatically, Protestantism rests on 
the individual’s duty to obey his own 
conscience, and his right to follow his 
own reason, even when counter to the 
dictates of authority. The Protestants 


claimed the right and asserted the duty 
for themselves, but were not for a long 
time generally disposed to recognise either 
the duty or the right in the case of persons 
whose conscience and reason led to con- 
clusions differing from their own. In 
other words, Protestantism did not realise 
that toleration was its logical corollary. 
It divided into camps, Lutheran, Cal- 
vinistic, or Anglican, which were too 
antagonistic among themselves for the 
nations which adopted them to oppose a 
combined front to the attack of the 
papal powers— a disunion which more 
than once brought the whole cause of 
Protestantism into serious jeopardy. 

In many countries, religious profession 
became so intimately connected with 
dynastic partisanship that “ heresy,” or 
•* papistry ” as the case might he, became 
treason in the eyes of rulers ; and _ in 
England and Scotland a similar relation 
arose between Prelatists, or Episcopalians, 
on the one hand, and Puritans, or Coven- 
anters, on the other, until mutual tolera- 
tion was reluctantly accepted by both 
as the only security against the restora- 
tion of papistry. This point was reached 
at the moment when the religious question 
was ceasing to be a leading factor in in- 
ternational politics, and Catholic and 
Protestant Powers were uniting to resist 
the aggression of France. The storm of 
theological antagonisms was becoming ex- 
hausted among the educated classes, to be 
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replaced by a respectable indifferentism, heroic adventure, of young enthus 
an apathy which extended into the moral of dramatic incident — tragic and 
and political spheres. Hence, the wars of wise — of supremely picturesque p 
the eighteenth century were not religious alities ; the age which is summed 
but ostensibly dynastic in origin, though Shakespeare. This flow of youth dc 

in the middle of the century the funda- pervade the century which follov 

mental national antagonisms must be age in which the enthusiasms are st 

recognised as, in the main colonial. the great personalities more grim 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- striking and characteristic figures a 

turies, religious convictions had been Luther or Loyola, Henry, Eliz 

marked by intensity, even when moral Drake or Marlowe, but Gustavus, \\ 

standards were low and distorted. In stein, Cromwell, Richelieu, M 

the eighteenth, if moral standards were a finalty Louis XIV. and Dutch W: 

shade more refined, religious convictions But when we pass on to the eighl 

had given place to a tolerant scepticism the youthfulness, the “ heroicalness,^ 

which, professed Deism and called it vanished; barbaric energy and P 

Christianity. Nevertheless, the instinc- grimness give way to a pervading 

five demand for religious emotion found ciality, polished scepticism, comn 

notable expression in England in the materialism ; there are very few i 

movement which bears the name of that can be called noble. Among it; 

the Wesleys, which was but one form of prominent figures, save perhaps Ch; 

the revolt of idealism against the self- and Washington, Frederic stands ? 

satisfied materialism which threatened to the men who may fairly be called { 

devitalise Europe. Walpole is more characteristic. Tl: 

In the sixteenth century, the Western century gave us spring ; the s< 

world was stirred, as it were, by a fresh ‘summer and autumn ; the third, v 

access, of youth, a spontaneous vitality, a But another spring was to come, t 

superabundant energy. It was an age of with more in it of March than of Ma 
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THE REFORMATION AND THE WARS 

OF RELIGION 


IN giving our preliminary sketch of the 
1 period it is convenient to take familiar 
points in English history as our landmarks, 
not because of their intrinsic importance, 
but because they are handy guides. The 
first decade, however, of the reign of Henry 
VIII. provides a starting-point which is 
of more than insular utility. In 1509 
Henry VIII. became King of England. In 
151*3 Flodden checked the development 
of Scotland. In 1515 Francis I. ascended 
the French throne. In 1516 the young 
. Hapsburg Charles became King of Spain 
on the death of his grandfather, Ferdinand 
of. Aragon. In 1519 the Emperor Maxi- 
milian died, and his death was followed 
by the election of the King of Spain — who 
was grandson of Maximilian as well as of 
Ferdinand— -to the imperial throne as 
Charles V. In 1517 Martin Luther had 
thrown down the gauntlet to Rome by 
challenging the sale of indulgences. Thus, 
F r at the close of this decade. 

Protagonists*^? ° 9~^5 * 9 > the three kings and 
of the Era religious reformer, whose 
personalities were to dominate 
Europe for thirty years — Luther died in 
1546, Francis and Henry in 1547, though 
Charles survived them — -had all taken their 
places on the stage. Among them those 
four during those thirty years laid down 
the lines of the national divisions of 
Europe, saw the Europeans masters of 
South America and on the Indian seas, 
and marked out the course which was 
to be taken by the religious Reformation. 

All four were still living when Ignatius 
Loyola, on the Roman, and John Calvin on 
the Protestant, side established the specific 
types of the Jesuit and the Puritan. 

Another decade of English history, 
the decade of the Great Rebellion — or 
perhaps we should say the two decades of 
the Rebellion and the Commonwealth — 
marks a division of our whole period into 
two. The Peace of Westphalia and the 
execution of Charles I. were all but con- 
temporaneous, falling precisely midway 


between the accession of Henry VIII. and 
the summoning of the States- General. 
From one point of view, we may regard * 
the first period as that of the ascendancy 
and decline of the Hapsburgs, and the 
second as that of the ascendancy and 
decline of the Bourbons. From 
for Colonial another point of view, the first 
Dominion ls the P erIod when religious 
antagonisms are dominant, 
while in the second those are over-ridden 
by the claims of rival commercial interests 
issuing in a great ‘struggle for colonial 
dominion. 

From a third point of view, the first 
period witnesses the passing of feudalism 
into absolutism, and the second the decay 
of the bases on which absolutism, was i 
established. In our own island, politically < 
far in advance of other states, the first period 
saw both the development and the fall of 
absolutism, while the second established 
constitutionalism. Thus the chronological - 
division provides a natural partition for our 
survey, At the opening, then, we find 
Spain, the Burgundian heritage including 
the Low Countries, the Central European 
heritage of the Austrian house, and the 
Imperial dignity, all under one sceptre, 
though the Austrian dominions were 
very soon transferred to the emperor’s 
brother, Ferdinand. jf|; 

The theory of a balance of power among . 
European states would have been stifled at „ " 
birth but for the fact that the emperor’s 
realms were a heterogeneous assortment 
of unsympathetic nationalities, very in- 
conveniently situated for united action, 

The Theor w ^ ereas the realm of the 
of a Balance ot ^ er great Continental power, ' 
of Power France, was homogeneous and 

compact. The rivalry of the :f 
two princes, Charles and Francis, and their 
counter claims to sundry Burgundian and 
Italian territories, were the fundamental 
facts in the international situation. Eng- 
land, standing outside, her policy guided — 
at least in the judgment of the world— 
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own in which he could be actively asso- 
ciated with neither of the two rivals. 
While priding himself on his orthodoxy, 
Henry found conscientious reasons for 
disclaiming obedience to an ecclesiastical 
authority which could not be persuaded 
to declare his marriage with Catharine 
of Aragon void. Conscience also com- 
pelled him to suppress the monastic estab- 
lishments in England and to appropriate 
their endowments . 

At the same time the monarch, who had 
been honoured with the title of “ Defender 
of the Faith ” by Leo X., was not persona 
grata with the Lutherans ; and the total out- 
come was that from the hour when Henry 
began to seek for the so-called divorce 
from his wife. England ceased materially 
to influence the policy of either Charles or 
Francis, while her king was making himself 
supreme over the State, and the State 
supreme over the Church. Theological 
changes, however logically they might 
follow as corollaries to the revised relations 
between Church and State, were reserved 
for the next reign. 

In Germany contests between Protes- 
tantism and Imperial Catholicism continued 
r , to alternate with periods of 
ReHsious S compromises and 

Warfares sus pici° us traces. The apparent 
triumph of the orthodox em- 
peror over the Lutheran League of Schmal- 
cald in 1547 was followed by a complete 
reversal of the position, accomplished in 
1552 by Maurice of Saxony ; and before 
the death of Charles a modus vivendi 
was established between the two parties 
which remained effective for more than 
half a century. But the attempt to cen- 
tralise power in the hands of the emperor 
had failed, and the intimate connection of 
the empire with Spain was terminated. 
A Hapsburg was King of Spain, retaining 
the Netherlands, and another wore the 
imperial crown ; but the Hapsburg 
dominion was permanently divided. 

While Charles still ruled, Montezuma 
and Atahualpa had met the fate with 
which Macaulay’s schoolboy was so 
familiar ; Cortez and . Pizarro had con- 
quered Mexico and Peru ; the Spaniards 
were established on the Spanish Main, and 
the Plate fleets were beginning to pour 
their cargoes into the Spanish treasury. 
Also John Calvin had founded his theo- 
cratic system at Geneva on a rigid pre- 
destinarian basis; the Order of Jesuits 
had been recognised at Rome, and was 


\ weight — though by no means vigorously — 

into the scale on the emperor’s side • and 
■ only after the overthrow of Francis at 

Pavia in 1525 was an attempt 
** \ made to restore the balance by 

a enge ° a re birn to the French alliance. 
1 . e apacy But by this time, the new act 

was making itself actively felt. Martin 
' Luther had challenged the papal preten- 
sions in 1517 at Wittenberg. In 1520 he 
metaphorically burned his boats when he 
literally burned the papal Bull which con- 
demned him as a heretic. By challenging 
■> ! the pecuniary and political as well as the 
theological claims of the papacy, he 
secured the support of a number of secular 
princes, while the religious enthusiasm 
of the masses over half of Germany was 
| ‘ aroused by his bold declaration against 

any authority which pretended to over- 
;| ride the Scriptures. “ Here stand I. God 

help me. I cannot do otherwise.” 

The fire was fairly kindled. Politically 
speaking, German unity had become im- 
possible until the sword which Luther had 
brought instead of peace should be 
> / sheathed. The princes, who supported 
i Luther, demanded religious freedom on the 
general principle later formulated in the 
phrase cujus regio ejus religio — “ for each 
ruler’s realm, the ruler’s religion.” The 

I ; t Lutherans united at Speier in the protest 

7 against imperial restrictions which gave 

to their movement, and ultimately to the 
whole anti-papal Reformation, the name of 
Protestantism. 

, 1 The new teaching progressed in spite of 
j 1 1 the serious set-back which it received 
from the social propaganda of some of 
; its votaries— -emphatically condemned by 
J / Luther himself — which brought about the 

I I : horrors of the great German peasant 

h' ■ League of revolt of 1525, The league of 

; p rotcstaiit Protestant princes became a 
Princes permanent menace to an im- 
perial authority which definitely 
ranged itself on the side of the old teaching 
; , , and was at the same time endeavouring 
j; ■■ - to tighten its control in secular affairs. 

Under such conditions an effective 
Anglo-French alliance would have' pre- 
sented a very grave danger to the 

• .. Hapsburg monarchy ; but the King of 

j England elected to follow a course of his 
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Guise. Elizabeth's domestic administra- 
tion was consequently emphatically Pro- 
testant ; the more so when a singularly 
injudicious papal Bull in 1570 formally 
invited English Catholics to profess loyalty 
but to compass treason. Nevertheless, 
it was her business to avoid challenging 
the direct onslaught of the papal champion 
until the outcome of a struggle could be 
anticipated with confidence. 

Hence for nearly thirty years she played 
persistently a double game, wounding 
Spain whenever the chance appeared oi 
doing so unofficially, or dangling before 
France the prospect of a matrimonial 
alliance, but refusing to commit herself to 
open support either of the Huguenots in 
France or of the Protestant Netherlander s 
in their struggle to free themselves from 
the Spanish yoke. But sooner or later 
the battle with Spain was inevitable, 
apart from the religious question. 

For the spirit of adventure had taken 
hold of the seafaring population of Eng- 
land. The Italian Cabots— John and 
Sebastian — had made their voyages to 
North America in command of English 
The Great shi P s ’ Willoughby and Chan- 

Ihc Great cdlor ha( j << discovere d » Mus- 
of the Seas " hei \ ln search „ of * 

North-east passage, old 
William Hawkins had made the Guinea 
voyage and visited the Brazils before 
Elizabeth was on the throne ; and 
many captains were soon emulating 
their exploits, most notable among them 
being John Hawkins, who kidnapped 
negroes or bought captives from the 
native chiefs on the Guinea coast, finding 
a profitable market for 'the same among 
the Spaniards in America. But Spain 
was by no means disposed to let foreigners 
work their way into sharing her American 
monopoly, and strict trade regulations 
were laid down. 

These regulations the English seamen 
ignored — partly as being in contravention 
of treaty rights, partly as having no 
better warrant than the old Bull of Pope 
Alexander VI., who had made a present to" 
Portuguese and Spaniards of the New 
World, which was not his to give. In plain 
terms, international law was far too vague, 
and its sanctions far too insubstantial, to 
control the proceedings of mariners and 
adventurers on the other side of the 
ocean. If the Spaniards had a right to 
the monopoly, the English were no 
better than pirates ; if they had not, the 


developing the powers generated by the 
union of a consummate education with 
unqualified obedience ; and the Council 
of Trent,, in which the adherents of the 
papacy alone found recognition, was pre- 
paring the conclusive dogmatic definitions 
which were permanently to distinguish 
Roman Catholics from all others, and to 
lead to the popular appropria- 

* . e f tion of the name of Catholic 

the^a^ac ° Romanists — an abuse of 

e apacy • term j n0 ] 0 gy which i s excusable 

only because the opposition of the terms 
Protestant and Catholic is, on the whole, 
less misleading than any practicable 
alternative which has been suggested. 

In Germany there was a religious truce. 
In England the explosive Protestantism 
of Edward VI. 's reign was followed by the 
still more acute i*eaction of Mary Tudor's 
government ; and that again by the com- 
prehensive but still limited Anglican 
settlement of Elizabeth. In France, the 
orthodoxy of the court was qualified 
by the Huguenot leanings of powerful 
families. It remained for Philip of Spain 
to adopt the role of champion of the papacy 
and hammer of the heretics. Between 
1556 and 1560, Spain, France, England, 
and the Empire, each came under a new 
ruler, who in the case of the first three 
guided its destinies for thirty years or 
more. 

In France the sons of Catharine de Medici 
were kings, but it was she who controlled 
them. To retain her own ascendancy 
she played off the Guises against the 
Huguenots and the Huguenots against 
the Guises. Even the terrible St. Bar- 
tholomew massacres of 1572, which she 
planned probably in a moment of jealous 
panic, failed to suppress the party of the 
victims, who won the day for their in- 
dubitably legitimate candidate, Henry of 
Navarre, in the struggle for the succession 
which followed the death of Henry III., 
and of Catharine herself in 1589, but only 
ww ~ _ when Henry paid the Catholics 
■ ™za£r: as their P rice > holding that a 
Protestant , wa ! ^orth a Mass 

In England, the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn, born out of wedlock in the 
eyes., of every believer in the papal 
authority, was wholly dependent on the 
loyalty of her Protestant subjects, whose 
hopes were no less bound up in her, since, 
even if her legitimacy were admitted, 
the legitimate heir presumptive was the 
Catholic Queen of Scots, who was half a 
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appanage of the Spanish Crown ; till the 
* house of Braganza succeeded in giving 
effect to its own claims, of which the legal 
superiority was indubitable. 

The assassination of William “ the 
Silent ” in 1584 failed to break down the 
stubborn resistance of the Protestant 
Netherlands to Spain. Anglo-Spanish an- 
The Queen ta ? 0IBSms became so acute that 
of Scots Elizabeth was unable longer to 
MoK resist the popular demand for 
an open support of the Hob 
landers. England and Spain being openly 
at war, a live Mary Stuart was no longer 
a workable political asset. The Queen of 
Scots was beheaded ; Philip resolved to 
crush Elizabeth and claim the English 
crown in virtue of his descent from John 
of -Gaunt, and thus simplify the difficult 
process of crushing the Netherlands. The 
Armada sailed. In its progress up channel 
the superiority of the English fleet was 
definitely manifested ; the Armada itself 
was finally broken up in the decisive en- 
gagement off Gravelines, and its destruc- 
tion was completed by winds and waves 
in the course of its flight round Scotland. 

The naval war continued for another 
decade* but the naval supremacy of Spain 
had ' vanished for ever. Philip defiantly 
fitted out one fleet after another, but all 
met with disaster; and, reduced though 
his resources were, he threw himself into 
a French war instead of strengthening 
Parma in the Netherlands. When Parma 
died there was little doubt that the 
Hollanders would secure their inde- 
pendence, which they did practically some 
ten years and formally some fifty years 
afterwards. 

In France the war of the succession 
was terminated by the establishment of 
the Bourbon dynasty in the person of 
the quondam Huguenot Henry IV., and 
toleration was secured by the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1598. In the, same year 
Philip died, to be followed to the grave 
Union of | ve years later by his great 
England and En g llsh antagonist. The sue- 
Scotland cession of the Scots king, 

- James VI., as James I. of 

England, united England and Scotland 
\ ; under one crown, though the two countries 
retained separate legislatures and adminis- 
trations. For nearly half a century to come, 
the intervention of England in European 
- politics was spasmodic and ineffective, 
almost disregarded by foreign powers, and 
. ■ pf importance chiefly as producing, both 
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directly and indirectly collisions between 
the crown and parliament. In Germany 
the recognition of the principle that each 
ruler should decide the religion of his own 
state had brought peace-; the German 
Hapsburgs, unlike the Spanish branch, 
remained Catholic, but maintained the 
attitude of compromise. 

On the other hand, the Protestant 
states became divided into Lutheran and 
Calvinist, the two camps being in hot 
opposition to each other. But the time 
arrived when the heir to the Hapsburg 
succession and to the empire was re- - 
cognised in the Archduke Ferdinand, 
who was a bigoted Catholic. The ruling 
emperor, Matthias, was king of Protestant 
Bohemia, where the crown was elective. 
The Bohemian diet was surprised into 
nominating Ferdinand as successor to 
Matthias, but an attempt was made 
to upset the election, reject Ferdinand, 
and substitute Frederic, the Calvinist 
Elector Palatine ; and thus, in i6r8, the 
Thirty Years’ War began. 

In effect, the war was one for the re- 
covery of Catholic ascendancy in Germany. 
Beginning of European championship 
the Thirty oji tBe CatiloliC cause had been 
War taken over from tke Spanish 
by the German Hapsburg. On 
one side was ranged the German League 
of Catholic princes, of whom the moving 
spirit was Maximilian of Bavaria, sup- 
ported by Spain from the Spanish Nether- 
lands and North Italy. On the other 
side were the German Calvinists, from 
whom the Lutherans of Saxony and 
Brandenburg stood aloof. Victory at 
first lay with the Catholics ; by 1623’ It 
looked as if German Protestantism would 
be crushed, and the allied Hapsburgs would 
be able completely to dominate Europe. 

The possibility of such a prospect 
in 1610 had caused Henry IV. of 
France to prepare an anti-Hapsburg 
combination just before he fell under the 
dagger of an assassin. Now Richelieu 
had acquired a preponderant influence in 
France. For him, the enemy was not | 
Protestantism, but the Hapsburgs, though 
within France the Huguenots were in some 
degree repressed. Richelieu now inter- 
vened, striking at the Hapsburgs in Italy. 1 
Although a Huguenot revolt in France 
compelled him to withdraw again, he bad : 
given a lead to the Protestant powers ; 
Denmark and Hungary were drawn into 
the German struggle on the Protestant side. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY: THE BRITISH EMBASSY AT PARIS DURING THE MASSACRE 

From the painting by P. H. Calderon, H.A. 

by an emperor whose power rested on an unexpected character of a struggle for 
army controlled by a Bohemian upstart. French supremacy on the Rhine, and for 
At the moment of Wallenstein's success Swedish supremacy on the Baltic. We need 
Ferdinand found himself compelled to not follow its course here. Ferdinand 
choose between him and the league, died in 1637, and Richelieu in 1642 ; but 
He chose the league. But a^ain Richelieu France maintained the same policy undef 
had become active, at least diplomatically ; Mazarin, and her armies acquired an 
and the effect of his diplomacy was to unprecedented ascendancy under the 
bring the Swedish king, Gustavus Adolphus, leadership of Conde and Turenne. 
into the field. The victorious advance The war was finally, brought to an end 
of the “ Lion of the North ” forced by the treaties known jointly as the Peace 
Ferdinand to recall Wallenstein to the of Westphalia in 1648. It left Sweden 
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secure in the supremacy of the Baltic, an abnormal expedient for dealing with 
and France in possession of most of the abnormal conditions; utterly opposed to all 
Western Rhine provinces. Switzerland English tradition ; triumphant, but intoler- 
and Holland were formally declared in- able. It was doomed to pass away with its 
dependent of the empire and of Spain mighty creator. Absolutism was to make 
respectively. As between Spain and France one more brief effort. But it was, in fact, a 
the contest was not terminated till ten lost cause ; the ascendancy of Parliament 
years later. In Germany the prolonged was won. But while the Commonwealth 
“ devastation of a war, partial- lasted, Europe awoke to the fact that even 

Germany ] ar jy hideous in. the brutality Van Tromp and De Ruyter were no more 
iiepaimiated ^ which it was distinguished, than a match for Robert Blake, and thar 
Y ar left the land seriously im- Cromwell's Ironsides under Turenne, as 
poverished and gravely depopulated. The under Cromwell himself, were more than 
Protestantism of North Germany had a match, for the best soldiery in Europe, 
survived the attack, and the wars of Absolutism was rejected by England, 
religion were ended. But the Catholics During the first half of the seventeenth 
had foiled the attempt to establish im- century it was most decisively established 
penal supremacy at the price of their in France. Henry IV. built up a popular 
failure to. establish Catholic domination, despotism, but it was Richelieu who did 
The Hapsburg was primus inter pares , but for France what Strafford tried to do for 
nothing more. The congeries of German England and Wallenstein for the empire. In 
states was as far as ever from combining England and France, however, absolutism 
into a single German nation. had different foes. In England it was the 

In all these events, England had traditional rights of gentry and burghers 
played practically no part. From 1618 that were at stake ; in France it was the 
to 1.628, the administration of James I. claims of a feudal noblesse. In France. . 
and Charles I. was practically in the hands c absolutism was the condition 

of the incompetent favourite Buckingham, °* a stran & central govern- 

whose policy was guided exclusively by p^testMkts °* ment > * n England it was to be 
persona] piques and ambitions. Every- es a s proved that the ascendancy of 
thmg he did was equally reckless in con- Parliament did not weaken the central 

ception and disastrous in execution, authority. Richelieu's task was not com- 

Expeditions, to help, the Elector Palatine, pleted ; in the wars of the Fronde, with which 

to strike at Spain, or to help the Huguenots his successor Mazarin had to cope, the aris- 

at Rochelle, were all fiascoes of the worst tocracy had io be brought to submission, 

kind ; but English intervention was ended . and the Paris parlemmt — not, like the Eng- 

altogether when fee duke was stabbed lish parliament, a representative assembly, 

by an aggrieved: and crazy fanatic. but a body of lawyers— made an unsuccess- 

Under the Tudors, the crown had fill bid for constitutional powers. But the 

ohiBined: complete control of administra- policy of the cardinals prevailed, and when 

tion, with the general aquiescence of Mazarin died, young Louis XIV. was already 

Parliament; while its- policy was popular, the most absolute monarch in Europe, 

it had* been allowed to wrest the law to its Cromwell, in 1656, had accepted the 
own purposes. The Stuarts endeavoured French proposals for alliance against Spain 

to exercise in addition an effective control in the hope of promoting a Protestant 

of taxation, and to override the law League for the defence of all Protestants, 

in carrying out a policy which was If he had foreseen that, when he was dead, j 

Civil War thoroughly unpopular, with England would lose sight of his purpose in ■ 

in -the natural result that Parlia- the alliance with France and that France 

K&«lswi4 meixt challenged the crown's would be able to use the fruits of that , , Ji 

: administrative prerogatives, alliance and the defeat of Spain for her 

The outcome was a civil war which made own ends, we may presume that: his policy 

the victorious army of the Parliament would have been different; it is hardly 

master of the situation. Parliament had safe to condemn the designs of. a statesman j 

played Frankenstein. The army would because his successors were incapable of ;ji 

trust neither the king nor the Parliament ; giving them effect. The establishment of H 

it beheaded the one, ejected the other, and a pensionary of King Louis om the throne 

established a Caesar in the person of Oliver of England did not fall within the scope 

Cromwell. The military protectorate was of the Protector’s calculations. |l 
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ASCENDANCY AND DECLINE OF THE 

BOURBONS 


r T'HE age of Louis XIV., which forms the 
* first subsection of our next period, 
coincides with a marked period of our own 
history. The personal rule of Louis began 
immediately before the restoration of 
Charles II. ; it ended immediately after 
the accession of the Elector of Hanover. 
The “ glorious Revolution ” divides it into 
two almost exactly equal halves, during the 
first of which, consciously or unconsciously, 
the English Government habitually played 
into the hands of the Grand Monarque, 
whereas during the second William III. and 
Marlborough were the protagonists in the 
resistance to his aggression. Charles II. and 
James II. were the French king’s first 
enemies ; both — the one secretly and the 
other openly — were adherents of Catholi- 
cism, and aggressive Catholicism, though 
with an element of antagonism to the 
papacy, was a part of Louis’ programme, 
and the Stuarts were quite willing to pur- 
chase freedom from parliamentary control 
at the price of subservience to France. 
TKe War of England, people and parlia- 
t-k % ar * T ment were in ignorance of these 
fundamental facts; the French 
alliance and wars with the 
Dutch were both features of the Common- 
wealth policy, which in foreign affairs was 
generally popular. Consequently, people 
and parliament acquiesced in an apparent 
continuity which was an actual reversal. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
revealed the designs of the French king; 
the English Revolution necessitated the 
association of English and Dutch, while 
the exiled king relied on French protection 
and support. England, it is true, was not 
enthusiastic in support of William III.’s wars 
against Louis, but apathy was converted 
into fury when Louis recognised the son of 
James II. as king of England, and the 
country flung itself into the war of the 
Spanish succession with ardour, though 
its direct interest in the actual issue was 
small. The fruits of victory which fell to 
Great Britain at the end seemed inade- 
quate ; but she had suffered infinitely less 
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than any of the other belligerents, and ever 
since La Hogue, in 1692, her naval pre- 
eminence had been becoming more and 
more decisively established. Incidentally, 
also, the threat of complete separation from 
Scotland in the middle of a great war had 
M . f forced England to assent in- 

ergmg 0 stead to an all but complete 
s .. « union. The two countries ceased 

to be internationally distinct, 
and were merged in Great Britain — a fact 
of vital importance in the next stage 
of international rivalries. 

Although Catholic aggression, or sup- 
pression of Protestantism, was part of the 
plans of Louis, this was not distinctively the 
case during the first half of his reign ; nor 
was there even in the latter period any 
pretence that Louis was at the head of the 
Catholic states of Europe. On the con- 
trary, the papacy was in direct opposition. 
The primary objects which the French king 
had in view were the magnification of the 
monarchy in France, and the magnification 
of France in Europe. For the second pur- 
pose, the great end to be attained was the 
annexation to France of roughly the whole 
of the old heritage of Burgundy, of which 
a great part was still attached to Spain. He 
had this end in view when he married the 
eldest Spanish princess, whose half-brother 
shortly afterwards succeeded to the Spanish 
throne, while her younger half-sister was 
married to the Emperor Leopold, the head 
of the German Hapsburgs. 

The accession of Charles II. in Spain 
permitted Louis to claim the Burgundian ? 
provinces for his wife, on the basis of a 
law which gave the female children of a 
A Great marr * a g e priority over even 
Tri ma * e children of a second 

Alliance manaa g e * These claims Louis 
in part made good by the 
campaigns of 1667-8. He could afford to 
pay little regard to the formation of the - 
triple alliance of England, Holland, and ; ; 
Sweden, which was the outcome of the 
alarm caused by his aggression, since he 
knew that the King of England was clevei 
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THE PERSECUTION OF THE PROTESTANTS OF FRANCE 


The revocation of the Edict of Nantes was accompanied and followed by the cruellest religious persecution 
Europe has witnessed in modern times. These drawings of the French artist Beyer show to what extremes of 
violence the Protestants of France were subjected. Young Huguenot women were seized and taken to the Catholic 
convents where thev were stripped and flosrged before imported witnesses in order to make them recant their faith. 
















AND THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES 


The homes of the Protestants were indeed turned into fields of battle between the brutal soldiers and the helpless 
inmates. One of the most ingenious systems of torture invented during the “ Dragonnades ” was to wear out the 
resistance of their victims by the soldiers taking turns at the beating of drums in the bedrooms, where a Protestant 
mother might be nursing her child, and so, by their noise, to prevent her for nights on end from falling asleep, 
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In the above picture we have a scene which recalls, in almost every detail, the Covenanting days in Scotland. 
The Protestant; pastors in France were threatened with being sent to the galleys if they conducted religious 
, services, and meetings could only be held in the lonely places of the mountains or in the depths of the forests. 
When such meetings were surprised by the soldiers mercy was seldom shown to the persecuted Protestants, and 
the order to, fire came swift to the tcngue of the commander. Such an incident is depicted in the above picture. 





enough to circumvent his Ministers for a the English crown was firmly set on the 
substantial consideration, and that Sweden head of the Dutch Stadtholder,, and the , • 
also might be diplomatically detached, great navy which had inflicted a disastrous 
Holland itself was the next object of his defeat on the English fleet off Beachy , 
aggression, with the additional motive Head was shattered at the battle of La 

Hogue in 1692. The allies, however, were 
sufficiently diverse in their aims to enable 
Louis, after holding his own but no more, 
to negotiate terms with them separately, 
which were embodied in the Treaty of 
Ryswick in 1697. 

Louis was still further from having 
achieved his ends than he had been after 
l But fresh opportunities were 
presented by the now acute question of the 
Spanish succession. The Spanish king was 
dying without issue: the children of his 
provided a leader of unsurpassed tenacity two sisters were also the children of Louis 
and shrewdness, and complete^ changed and of the Emperor Leopold respectively, 
the relations of Holland and England, The acquisition of the whole Spanish 
William being the nephew of Charles. . dominion by either power was manifestly 
England withdrew, and at the same time destructive of the balance, while there had 
the powers took alarm, Catholic as well been formal renunciations on the part of 
as Protestant. Louis found himself facing both the princesses. A partition was the 
the prospect of a European combination, obvious course. An agreement between 
Turenne conducted a series of campaigns the interested parties had bestowed the 
of extraordinary brilliancy, but his career main inheritance on a grandson of the 
was ended . in 1675 by a stray bullet. emperor, the electoral Prince 

Next year the extraordinary development s e , ri ** nt of Bavaria, who was outside the 
of the French navy by Colbert was demon- Marlboroa K Austrian succession itself ; but ; 
strated. Conscious of the strain on his ar orattglv in 1699 the prince died. King 
resources, however, Louis was ‘ready for a Charles of Spain followed suit, after naming 
peace on favourable terms, which were Philip, a grandson of Louis, as his heir, 
obtained at the Treaty of Nimeguen in 1678. though the powers had agreed upon a fresh 
But Nimeguen did not satisfy Louis, partition. Louis repudiated the partition 
The audacity with which he proceeded to and accepted the will; Austria prepared 
interpret treaties in his own favour could to assert her own claims ; the action of 
hardly be tolerated by the Hapsburgs, Holland would be largely dependent on 
German or -Spanish, and the diplomacy England, and the action of England was 
which had held Protestant states neutral decided by Louis' recognition of James 
in the late wars was nullified in 1685 by Edward Stuart as king of England, at the 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, deathbed of James II. Once more, Europe 
which also drove a large part of the best was in alliance to check the aggrandisement 
of the French industrial population into of Louis, The death of William III. 
exile in England, Holland, and Germany, placed Marlborough at the head of the * 
The Pope himself condemned the Revo- combined English and Dutch forces, 
cation,, and Louis was consciously and Louis sought to bring the allies to then 
confiden % Preparing a single- knees by striking straight at Vienna ; but 
handed attack on the European the attempt was completely wrecked by 
"Combination which was on the Marlborough's brilliant strategy, which 
verge of completion, when the united his own forces with* those of 
revolution in England decisively united Prince Eugene and shattered the French 
the naval powers. For this Louis had and the Bavarians, whose prince had joined 
himself to blame, since he made his first Louis., at Blenheim. Year by year, m a 
move by invading the Palatinate, thereby series of skilful campaigns, the French * 
leaving the ruler of Holland free to go to king s conquests in the Spanish Nether- 
assist in the expulsion of King James lands were wrested from him; but a 
from England. By the time that Louis turn in domestic politics placed the 
was in a-position to turn upon Holland, Tory peace party in power in England 


that the Dutch Republic stood in the way 
of the development of his plans for sup- 
pressing the Huguenot religion in France. 

The attack was opened in 
TkeHotise assoC j at j on with England, dur- 
D Wraage . a convenient prorogation of 

Parliament, in 1672. Holland, 
however, resisted with her traditional 
resolution. The fall of the Republican Nimeguen, 
Government and the restoration of the 
House of Orange in the person of young 
William III. to the office of Stadtholder 
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Twice in the course of the war Louis 
had been ready to make peace on terms 
which would have fully satisfied even 
William of Orange, had he been alive. 
But those terms had been rejected, and 
now the practical defection of England 
secured him very much more favourable 
conditions, under the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713. The Spanish Netherlands 
Fr&ace were transferred to Austria, 
f te * but a Bourbon sat on the 

e ars Spanish as well as on the French 
throne, and Italy was roughly divided 
between Hapsburgs and Bourbons. To 
Britain the most material gain was that 
Louis was unable to intervene on behalf of 
the Stuarts when Queen Anne died, and 
a coup d’etat secured the Hanoverian 
succession. 

In spite of the disasters of the War of 
the Spanish succession, Louis left France 
with her borders greatly extended, her 
frontier strengthened, and dynastically 
in close association with Spain, which was 
now definitely severed from the Hapsburg 
connection. Moreover, the power of the 
crown was practically unchecked. On the 
other hand, the tremendous series of wars 
had exhausted the resources of France, 
and her industrial population had been 
depleted by the Revocation of the Edict 
of "Nantes. Ihe bourgeoisie was excluded 
from all share in the government ; the 
peasantry, crushed by taxation, were at 
the mercy of the lords of the soil, and the 
lords of the soil themselves were under- 
going a process of .rapid degeneration, 
which was hastened under the regency 
which followed the death of the old 
king, whose heir was a sickly child. 

The possibility that the King of Spain 
might after all claim the succession to 
- the French throne, which he had renounced, 
threw the French government into tem- 
porary alliance with the British govern- 
ment for the maintenance in both countries 
i of the succession as laid down in the Treaty 
™ . . . of Utrecht. For a time 

e 1% nr tag the disturbing factor in 
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the ambitions of the Spanish queen-con- 
’ * sort, the Italian Elizabeth Farnese, for the 
advancement of her own children, whose 
succession to the Spanish throne was 
1. ' : blocked > bv . the offcnrmp- of ftrQ+ 


ked by the offspring of Philip’s first 
. The prospect of a disputed French 


tssihn waned with the marriage of done its bes 
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young Louis XV., and thus cleared the 
way for a “ family compact ” between the 
Bourbon dynasties for the aggrandisement 
of the Bourbons and the humiliation of 
the Hapsburgs and of Great Britain. 

The compact, which was a secret one 
made in 1733, did not precipitate war 
for the French Minister, Fleury, was quite 
aware that much recuperation was neces- 
sary for France before she could plunge into 
a great war with Spain for her ally. The 
English Minister, Walpole, was equally 
anxious to avoid the arbitrament of arms, 
though he had information of the hostile 
designs. Both sides meant to achieve their 
respective ends by diplomatic methods. 
But the control was taken out of the hands 
of Fleury and Walpole by events which 
proved too strong for them. Commercial 
friction in the Spanish- American seas 
was exasperating popular feeling in both 
Spain and England, while the approach 
of a question of succession was exposing 
Austria to attack at the hands of any power 
which saw a prospect of profiting by her 
dismemberment. Charles VI., emperor and 
head of the Hapsburgs, ruled over a group 
of states which did not recognise a single 

m n a common law of succession ; 
War Between ^ some cases the title of his 

*Tr * daughter Maria Theresa was 
an ri am g 00( ^ j n 0 -j-b ers it was at best 

doubtful. Charles obtained from most of 
the powers a guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, or decree declaring Maria Theresa 
heir to the whole; but such promises 
usually provide loopholes of escape which 
a diplomatic conscience finds quite large 
enough. 

Thus, in 1739, Walpole’s hand was 
forced by a nation infuriated by tales of 
the high-handed doings of the Spaniards, 
and war was declared between Spain and 
Great Britain. Immediately afterwards 
Charles VI. died ; the Bavarian Elector 
put forward claims against Maria Theresa ; 
Frederic of Prussia started a general 
conflagration by occupying Silesia with an 
army. Every power found itself with 
something at stake, or hoped to snatch 
something out of the turmoil, and all 
Western Europe was very soon involved 
in the War of the Austrian Succession. 

The factor on which the world had not 
reckoned was Prussia. - In the past, the 
Elector of Brandenburg had stood on a par 
with other princes of the empire. In the 
Thirty Years War, Brandenburg ha 
done its best to remain neutral,* and ha 
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never assumed anything approaching, a 
leading position. In the second half of the 
century, however, the “ Great Elector 
an astute politician and skilful soldier- 
had played his part with a consistent 
determination to strengthen the Electorate, 
making and breaking alliances, fighting 
or refusing to fight, with most advantageous 
p . results to himself and little re- 

™? sia of gar cl for moral considerations. 

p ,ra " ass His successor did little beyond 
achieving the status of King 
of Prussia; but Frederic William, who 
followed him, devoted himself to the 
organisation of his state and its army in 
a fashion which excited some derision ; 
which derision his son, Frederic II., the 
Great, promptly showed on his accession 
in 1740 to have been very much misplaced. 

The War of the Austrian Succession, 
which ended with the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, established the position 
of Prussia as a first-class power, while it 
confirmed the descent of Spain into the 
second class. Holland and Sweden had 
almost ceased to count. It left Maria 
Theresa in undisputed possession of her 
Hapsburg heritage except for the cession 
of Silesia to Frederic. It also left her 
husband, Francis of Lorraine, emperor; 
in effect the Hapsburgs were, relatively 
to the Bourbons, stronger at the end than 
at the beginning. Great Britain had lost 
nothing and gained nothing, except, in- 
cidentally, freedom from the alarm of 
Jacobitism, which had been finally broken 
on the fields of Culloden. But the rise of 
Prussia had decisively changed the whole 
favourite diplomatic problem of the bal- 
ance of power ; an Austrian domination of 
Central Europe was less to be feared than 
the activities of the Prussian king, who had 
moreover succeeded in making himself 
personally obnoxious to Maria Theresa, to 
the Russian Tsarina, and to the French 
king's mistress, Mme. de Pompadour. In 
the next European war, the rivalry of Bour- 
Prussia’s bons and Ha P s burgs, which had 
Circle been an unfai bng factor in everv 
of Foes combination for a century and 
a half, disappeared altogether. 
Before the Seven Years War broke out, 
in 1756, the one definite certainty was 
that France and Great Britain would fight, 
and that Austria and Prussia would fight. 
How the antagonists would pair off was 
uncertain till.the last moment. That war 1 
in fact resolved itself into a desperate ! 
struggle for life on the part of Prussia ! 
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against a circle of foes, and a straggle for 
; trans-oceanic empire between France and 
Great Britain. It was almost an accident 
that Great Britain and Prussia were ranged 
on the same side. Some British and 
Hanoverian troops and large British sub- 
sidies enabled Frederic to hold his own 
in a contest numerically most unequal on 
land, and left Great Britain free to devote 
the whole of her real energies to the naval 
and colonial straggle, in which she was 
completely triumphant. France, wholly 
misapprehending the conditions, wasted 
blood and treasure on the Rhine and the 
Weser, while her fleet was wiped off the 
seas and her effective foothold in America 
and India was finally cut away. 

For a century and a half England had 
been developing colonies along the sea- 
board of North America from Florida to 
Acadia. For a somewhat shorter period 
France had been developing colonies on 
the north and on the south of the British. 
British expansion would necessarily work 
westwards ; French expansion would 
necessarily work south from Canada and 
north from Louisiana, blocking British, 
expansion altogether. No compromise was 

The Future with ? 0S f • T1 ?® ^ure nlani ‘ 

the Greatest la - V Wlth the Power 

Naval Power ™ hos ® maritime supremacy 
should enable her best to 
maintain communications with her colonies. 
Similarly for a century and a half an English 
company had been developing trade with 
India, and for half the time a French com- 
pany had been doing likewise. In India, 
as in America, a stage had been reached 
in which the virtual elimination of either 
English or French had become inevitable. 

In 1744 Dupleix had begun the attempt 
to eliminate the British. Checked by the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the contest had 
taken a new character, the rival companies 
taking the field as supporters of rival native 
dynasties, while in America the rival 
colonists were in collision. In India, as in 
America, naval supremacy was the con- 
dition of success. The insular position of 
England had necessitated the continuous 
development of her fleets ; the continental 
position _ of France had absorbed her 
mainly in the development of armies. 
Colbert alone of French statesmen had 
turned his eyes to the ocean rather than 
to the Rhine. Hence when the struggle 
came it was France that was eliminated. 

In India the British were left without 
European rivals to complicate theii 





ASCENDANCY AND DECLINE OF THE BOURBONS 
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relations with native powers ; in North 
America they held the field, though the 
outcome of the victory was to be a cleavage 
of the race. 

^ The security of Prussia and the expan- 
sion' of Britain were established by the 
Treaties of Paris and Hubertsburg in 1763. 
Spain had gained nothing by a belated 
intervention when the war was drawing to 
a close. After the peace, the German 
Britain's sovereigns were engaged mainly 
Difficulties 0X1 tiie organisation of their 
in America own states ; their foreign policy 
was concerned with the East 
rather than the West, with Russia, Poland 
and Turkey, rather than with France and 
Great Britain. The western powers looked 
on at the partition of Poland between 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia in 1772. 
Great Britain embroiled herself in a dis- 
pute with her American colonies, upon 
whom she made demands, which were in 
themselves justifiable both technically 
and morally, in a manner which was 
peculiarly irritating and which set at 
nought more than one of the fundamental 
doctrines on which the constitution rested. 

The result, was first acute friction, 
then unsuccessful attempts at coercion, 
then point-blank defiance and open 
hostilities. The colonies which had 
hitherto studiously professed loyalty soon 
changed their attitude and fought avow- 
edly for complete independence. France 
found the opportunity of revenge for 
which she had been waiting fifteen years. 
She had awakened to the fact that the 
disasters of the Seven Years War were 
due to the maritime superiority of the 
British ; she had been resolutely recon- 
structing her navy, and her intervention 


on behalf of the colonics showed that 
Great Britain was no longer the irresist- 
ible mistress of the seas. 

But although the old family compact 
reappeared, and Spain joined in. and the 
French fleets secured the American victory, 
the effect was to concentrate British 
energies on the renewed struggle with the 
Bourbons ; the tottering naval supre- 
macy of the islanders asserted itself once 
more. The Peace of Versailles, which 
closed the war in 1783. left Britain shorn 
of half her empire, but it had passed not 
to the Bourbons but to an independent 
nation of British race, and Britain was 
still the Queen of the Seas. Meanwhile 
the territorial dominion which Clive had 
won in Bengal while the Seven Years War 
was raging, was confirmed by the able 
administration of Warren Hastings. 

Great Britain had become definitely one 
of the powers in India, and it was soon to 
become evident that she must either 
cease to be so altogether or compel her 
position to be recognised as paramount. 
But in France the cataclysm was approach- 
« ing. The system of govern- 

f .. s „ « meat was rotten. To the world 
Re ublic France displayed a brilliant 
anc j extravagant court and a 
noblesse incomparably the most polished 
in the world. Below there was a populace 
savage with oppression, gaunt with starva- 
tion. The stage had been passed when 
the situation might have been saved by 
level-headed moderation and relief of the 
ghastly burden of taxation. The flood- 
gates were opened ; the deluge swept 
over France, whirling down the crown and 
the noblesse, and the Republic emerged. 

Arthur D. Innes 
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nr HE first step towards the expansion 

A of England overseas originated 
from 'a desire to share in the rich trade 
of the East. For centuries the Genoese, 
and later the Venetians, had jealously 
guarded the Levant trade by which 
the gems and spices and rich stuffs 
of Persia and India reached Europe. 
Across the gate of Asia stood the Moslem, 
and at the age when the western world 
was growing rich and refined it had to 
pay two sets of greedy middlemen heavy 
toll upon all its luxuries. 

It was fitting that the first attempt 
to break the Mediterranean monopoly 
should come from an Atlantic people, 
because it heralded the permanent 
shifting of the centre of empire and 
commerce from the inland sea, that had 
been its seat for thousands of years, to 
the Atlantic and the northern channels. 
Vessels depending mainly upon oar pro- 
pulsion had sufficed for the ^ Mediter- 
ranean. The Portuguese Prince Henry, 
early in the fifteenth century, saw the 
need of another type of craft if the 
Atlantic peoples were to have their share 
of the worlds wealth. For many years 
all the skill of Europe was at his com- 
mand, and the invention of the caravel, a 
sailing boat of long sea duration and good 
carrying capacity, made the dream of 
far ocean travel realisable. 

Thenceforward for forty years barely 
a year passed that did not carry the 
Portuguese further and further down 
the African coast, groping their way to 
India, until Vasco da Gama triumphed 
in 1498, and the traffic of the East 
gradually changed its centre of gravity 
from the Levant to Lisbon. Another 


dreamer, still greater than Prince Henry, 
groped for Asia by sailing west, and 
accidentally endowed Spain with her 
great colonial empire in South America. 

The English West Countrymen, accus- 
tomed to rude seas, had themselves 
evolved a staunch ocean-going boat, and 
bettered it from the Portuguese lessons; 
and so, in 1497, the Cabots sailed from 
Bristol to give England a share, as they 
hoped, of the wealth of Asia by the 
western route. Nothing much came of 
it, but Henry VIII., having shaken off the 
yoke of Rome, was as earnest as the 
Portuguese prince had been in improving 
the type of sea-going boats. Under his 
care, the English ships assumed a form 
whose stability, capacity, speed and 
handiness enabled the sea dogs of Devon 
to laugh to scorn all the mariners that 
sailed the seas, and, when the time came, 
to establish under Elizabeth their supre- 
macy upon the main, which was the first 
necessity for colonial expansion. 

The new sense of national potency 
fostered by Elizabeth rebelled gainst the 
claims of Spain to monopolise American 
trade. Englishmen were burning with 
a new patriotism ; new wants were 
growing up in all classes, and money 
was needful to an extent that it had 
never been before, while the abandon- 
ment of the fasts of the Romish Church 
had thrown many bold fishermen out of 
employment. So, with their lives in 
their hands, and knowing the risk they 
ran, Hawkins first in 1562, and after- 
wards Drake and a host of others, 
began trading in America, and ended by 
sack, pillage, and piracy, which nearly 
harried Spanish shipping off the seas. In 






the process the English sailors gained the barbarous lands to be held by homage 
knowledge that no other craft afloat from the sovereign of England, the 
could cope with theirs, and that from inhabitants to be ruled bv English law 
Spaniards they had nought to fear. and to enjoy the privileges of free 

Drake’s pretence of colonisation was Englishmen.” The new colony was 
of the slightest; but there were other intended, we are told, not only to extend 
merchant seamen in England who and enrich English commerce, but to 
yearned for legitimate trade, and the aim . “find employment for those needy 
of these men was still to reach the golden people who trouble the Commonwealth 
East by sailing north-west. The quest at home.” It was to be an agricultural 
for gold had to be held out as a bait to colony, and on the island of Wokoken, 
the adventurers, but when Humphrey in June, 1585, the English possession of 
Gilbert, always with the north- west Virginia was formally established . Failure 
passage in view, in 1574 petitioned for again attended the experiment. Again 
a charter from Elizabeth to discover and again Raleigh tried to establish his 
new lands it was avowedly for the colony of Virginia, while occupied with his 
purpose of founding a half-way colony dream of finding and making English 
on “ sundry lich and unknown lands the land of El Dorado on the Orinoco, 
fatally, and it seemeth by God’s provi- Sometimes success seemed to promise 
dence, reserved for England.” In 1578 in Virginia, but disaster came at last : 
the charter was granted, and when, in the settlers, 89 men and 17 women, who 
1583, the expedition sailed, it was with an were left by Governor White on the 
elaborate plan of government, devised to colony in 1587, were all lost, and the 
establish on the American coast another colony apparently died. “ I shall yet live 
England, where Catholics and Protestants to see it an English nation,” prophesied 
might dwell together in amity. Raleigh, when bis own star was on the 

Upon Newfoundland the colony was wane. And he was right, though he 
proclaimed, but all went awry. The was ruined and in prison when Eliza- 
climate was bad, the men lost heart, beth’s unworthy successor gave, in 1606, 
and gallant Gilbert was drowned in his a new charter to others for the Virginia 
tiny ten-ton boat. His dream of finding colony. On the James River the new 
the north-west passage to Asia was taken settlement arose ; the colonists were 
up by his brother Adrian, by Frobisher, mostly idlers and wastrels, and disaster 
by Hudson, and a host of others; but to again seemed imminent when Captain 
Raleigh must be given the glory of John Smith emerged, and with an iron 
having conceived a colonial Britain, to be hand made men work, while his stout 
founded in America, apart from any heart inspired them with cheer and hope, 
dreams of tapping the trade of the From that day there was no turning 
East by way of the western continent, back. The vast continent became English 
In 1584, Raleigh obtained his charter in tongue and tradition, and the colonial 
to “ discover and enjoy for ever empire of Britain was established. 
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THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
EMPIRE AND EUROPE 

AND THE HOUR OF THE REFORMATION 


by the town herdsmen to the pasture- 

ground formed an inevitable part of 

city life. In Frankfort-on-Main it was 

unlawful after 1481 to keep swine in 

the Altstadt, but in the Neustadt and in 

Sachsenhausen this custom remained as a 

matter of course. It was only in 1654, 

after a corresponding attempt in 1556 

had failed, that the swine-p^ns 

1 * * n the inner town were pulled 

of the Rich down at Leipzig> Xhe rich 

ermans burghers, who occasionally took 
part in the great trading companies, were 
conspicuously wealthy landowners, and had 
their extensive courtyards with large barns 
inside the town walls. The most opulent 
of them owned those splendid patrician 
houses which we admire even to-day. 

But even in the older towns most houses 
of the fifteenth century have disappeared ; 
only here and there a building with open 
timber- work and overhanging storeys, as 
in Bacharach or Miltenburg, reminds us 
of the style of architecture then customary 
in the houses of burghers. The great bulk 
of the inferior population, who lived on 
mendicancy or got a livelihood by the 
exercise of the inferior industries, usually 
inhabited squalid hovels in the Neustadt ; 
the town wall was often the only sup- 
port for .these wretched buildings. The 
internal fittings of the houses, even 
among the wealthy population, were very 
defective according to modern ideas ; 
especially since Gothic was as little suit- 
able for the petty details of objects of 
luxury, as it was splendidly adapted for 
the building of churches and town halls. 1 1 
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| I OWEVER cheerless was the form of the 
** political and national life of western 
continental Europe in the fifteenth century, 
however miserable the condition of the 
people, and however hopeless the future 
seemed, still it is incontestable that during 
that century a number of phenomena can 
be traced which we may regard as the first 
steps toward what we call modern pro- 
gress. The progress of that century of 
growth cannot be comprehended as a 
unity; it is twofold, and shows often 
by the side of the old rural conditions, 
which were not only non-progressive but 
became' daily more and more intolerable, 
an active civic life which strives to meet 
in every respect the demands of the age. 

The picture of a West German town 
between 1400 and 1500 — apart from the 
maritime districts on the Baltic — embodies 
all the achievements of progress at that 
time, although from a modern standpoint 
much seems wanting^ We have seen the 
political importance, since the fourteenth 
century, of the towns with a few thousand 
inhabitants. But inside the city walls, 
and in their immediate 

. vicinity, the buildings and 

“ th , e Flfteenth other constructions ex- 
ecutory hibited, as it were, the 

reflected image of the external power — that 
firm foundation for a political existence, a 
vigorous community with rich sources of 
wealth. The streets, it is true, were mostly 
narrow and irregularly built, the houses 
chiefly of wood f , while almost every burgher 
kept his cattle in the house, and the herd of 
swine which was driven every morning 
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was the influence of the Renaissance which 
added so much to the comfort of the house. 
The fourteenth and fifteenth centimes 
saw the building of those Gothic town 

churches and town halls which have often 
served their original purposes even to the 
present day. The power . and pros- 
perity of the towns find their best ex- 
f pression in them and in the 
Germany s f ort }ft ca ti 0 ns with their strong 

? oc ‘ aI towers and gateways. Every pic- 
System ture of a town 0 f the sixteenth 

or later century, which illustrates the 
conclusion of the outward development, 
shows conspicuously these erections for 
the protection and honour of the town. 
The town did many things which in our 
time are done by the state. Social 
problems were taken up by town ad- 
ministration or the corresponding muni- 
cipal organisation. The regulation of 
trade was the concern of the guilds in 
agreement with the council, the care of 
the poor belonged to the Church, while 
the council looked after the protection 
of the town walls and the regular system 
of fire brigades ; but that department was 
organised according to guilds and trades. 

The council, mindful of its social 
duties, superintended the filling of the 
municipal granaries, in order to have 
supplies to draw upon in years of scarcity. 
Such storehouses were erected in almost 
every town during the fifteenth century. 
On the other side, there were tariffs for the 
sale of all wares; high enough to enable 
every artisan to make a good livelihood, 
and to give the purchaser a guarantee 
for the quality of the wares. Natural 
competition was diligently discouraged 
since, except at market times, goods 
from foreign spheres could be imported and 
sold only under onerous conditions. 

The town was also the greatest capitalist ; 
as a seller of annuities on lives and in- 
heritances it was a banker, and enjoyed 
unlimited credit. Thus, it obtained in 
return means for the construc- 
^ 0n °* fortifications or for the 
o o era e aC q U £ s p-j on 0 f sovereign rights 

axa ion f rom the hand of an im- 
pecunious prince. Since the Municipal 
offices were mostly honorary, the govern- 
ment cost little ; for this reason, too, the 
direct taxes were very moderate, since 
the taxes on commodities were profitable, 
especially the excise, which the princes 
allowed the town councillors to levy, first 


Except a low hearth tax, which was payable 
by every householder, the proper subject 
of taxation was thought to be the excess 
which the individual had beyond what 
was required for a decent livelihood. There- 
fore, it was only about 1500 that an income 
tax was decided upon ; while always up 
to that time, and often later, a property 
tax to suit different cases was usual 

The development of the towns followed 
these paths even in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. But soon after 1550 
the previously flourishing towns felt the 
consequences of the great economic revo- 
lution which the discovery of the sea 
route to India caused. After the towns 
by their attitude in the Schmalcaldic war 
had incurred the disfavour of the em- 
peror as well as of the princes, their 
political importance was ended. Both 
facts worked together and produced first 
a cessation and then a clear retrogression 
in the power of the towns. It was finally 
an event of no importance when in the 
Peace of Westphalia all the imperial towns 
were given the full rights of imperial 
states; a privilege which had not been 
disputed since 1489. ' The 
Political .German princes, at the end 
Influence of Q f Middle Ages, were the 

the Princes em b 0 di men t 0 f the SCCOIld 

economically and socially effective power : 
it was the person of the prince; with 
his court ceremony, his courtiers, and 
princely servants, who was the supporter 
of this power, and not the territory. 

His relations to the district were based 
entirely on private rights ; any co- 
operation of the states, who were in no 
way representatives of the country, but 
merely protectors of their own interests, 
was only reluctantly granted, and, as 
soon as conditions allowed, was restricted 
and in many cases finally put aside. 
Politically, the princes gained in influence 
the more the towns sank into the back- 
ground ; economically, they strengthened 
themselves by the conquest of towns here 
and there and by the greater use made of 
those towns already subject to them. 

The secularisation of Church property, 
as a consequence of the Reformation in 
Central arid Eastern Germany, considerably 
increased the extent of the property held 
by the territorial lords. In this connec- 
tion indistinct conceptions of the property 
of the state and the possessions of the 
prince made a separation of the two im- 
possible. Not before the second half of 
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THE MAGNIFICENT HEIDELBERG CASTLE AS IT WAS IN 1620 
Among: the numerous castles of the Renaissance that of Heidelberg was the most magnificent, occupying’ a commanding' 
position above the town of that name. Although it was afterwards destroyed by fire, much of its grandeur still remains. 

opposition between Catholic and Protes- were founded or acquired by princes, and 
fant princes — the opposition from which many gems of secular architecture are due 
political questions were now treated, and to them. The most magnificent pile 
which, in certain cases, drove individual among the castles of the Renaissance was 
princes into alliances with foreign powers that of Heidelberg before its destruction, 
of the same creed. The power of the But the palace of the Elector Maximilian 
princes grew in spite of all confusion and at Munich, with its Italian style, and the 
distress ; they became conscious of their castle of the Dukes of Wiirtemberg at 

duties, and in happier times after the Stuttgart vie in artistic beauty with the 

great war lived for the people, so as to gigantic building on the Neckar. Such 
raise their economic position. It is structures imply an advance in technique 
through, them that the modern state has and an increasing number of able master 
become what it is. All that the in- workmen, as well as the accumulation of 

dividual princes did in the cause of large capital in the hands of the reigning 

progress, although primarily for their own prince. It gradually became possible for 
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the princes to live permanently in one 
place, to create for themselves a royal 
residence, and. as the next step, to adorn 
this place artistically. But even this 
preliminary condition required consider- 
able wealth and a strict organisation, 
which had to furnish the means for 
keeping up a court, and for the first 
, ^ time was able to supply the 

Moneys Place residence with a H that WES 

• ^ National required. Money becomes, for 

Development fi rs t time in the develop- 

ment of Germany, the all-important 
power in the towns during the fifteenth 
century, and in the hands of the princes 
during the sixteenth. 

Capital produces economic indepen- 
dence, and under the influence of its power 
the social life is freed from the narrow 
fetters of tradition. The consciousness of 
economic freedom is the necessary postulate 
for every deeper intellectual movement , but 
in the beginning it leads to the greatest 
conceivable recklessness, which would 
seem little fitted to spiritualise existence. 
And yet that consciousness of outward 
freedom which is stamped on it is the first 
"step towards the individualism which 
characterises the age of the Reformation. 
It helps to prepare the soil for* the recep- 
tion of the peculiarly individualist teaching 
of the Renaissance. 

It is no accident that Luther’s teaching 
found its most intelligent hearers among 
the burghers of the towns and the princes 
in their own persons together with their 
court, while the peasant, without any 
knowledge of what economic freedom 
might be, misunderstood the monk and 
formed for himself a picture of liberty 
which closely resembled lawlessness. 
Even before the Renaissance was felt on 
German soil, the awakening naturalism, 
which represents the artistic individualism, 
had shown itself in Flanders, where the 
towns earliest attained an economic 
prosperity, fii'st in the plastic arts, and then 
, , in painting. After the third 

Jr,. decade of the fifteenth 

i* Germany f ntlir y s P lend . ld e f f 1 Pf 

tures were produced by the 

painters Hubert and Jan van Eyck" In 
scientific thought scholasticism still served 
as the only means of mastering knowledge. 

* The Renaissance indeed increased the 
materials for knowledge, and gave science 
itself an independent existence in Germany 

x... art g ut - n rea ] m 0 f 

sticism asserted itself until 

p . __ 


far into the seventeenth century, when it 
was replaced, somewhat belated, by the 
empirico-scientific method of judging the 
outer world by a mode of thought which 
corresponded to the artistic naturalism 
and was as unsatisfactory as the system 
which it so proudly displaced. 

In Germany was discovered that art 
which more than any other provides the 
means for communicating to every 
member of a nation a certain measure of 
intellectual culture — the art of printing. 
This art first rendered possible the dis- 
tribution of literary productions in a 
hitherto inconceivable abundance and 
variety, as well as the development of a 
comprehensive system of instruction. Its 
home was on the Rhine, the German high 
road of civilisation, where the Main 
divides the district of the Upper Rhine 
from the lands of the Middle Rhine, at 
Mainz. For although Gutenberg, drive'll 
from his home, made his first suc- 
cessful attempts between 1440 and 1450 
at Strasburg, yet the first employers of 
the great invention, Fust and Sehoffer, 
were settled at Mainz. The preliminary 
stage to printing was the 
of t^Artof graphic process of multiplying 
Printin * C0 Pi es °f woodcuts and en- 
4 '' 6 gravings, which, although long 
known, had been employed on a large 
scale only since the beginning of the 
fifteenth century; the first dated wood- 
cut is from the year 1423. 

Gutenberg’s important discovery con- 
sisted in the movability of the letters, which 
could be used in any combination. But 
wood, which, on the analogy of the wood- 
cut, was at first used for the types, did not 
meet the requirements of printing any more 
than soft lead. Gutenberg, therefore, hav- 
ing returned to his native town, associated 
himself with Johann Fust, whose partner, 
Peter Sehoffer, discovered a metallic 
mixture which wore well as material for 
types. This Fust, often confounded in 
story with Dr. Faust, the professor of the 
black arts, was for more than 300 years 
considered to be the original inventor of 
printing, until gradually the name of Guten- 
berg has regained its honourable place. 

The new art was used for the first time 
to influence the masses in the dispute for 
the bishopric of Mainz between Diether 
of Isenburg and Adolphus of Nassau. 
Innumerable fly-sheets served the same 
purpose before and during the Reformation 
on all more important issues. The first 
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technical invention was for the multifold 
reproduction of writing by printing, we 
must not ignore the fact that the rapid 
spread and growth of the industry became 
possible only through the accumulation 
of capital in the towns. With the art 
of printing the fundamental economico- 
technical idea of a wholesale manufacture, 
for which considerable capital 
. e J? en s is essential, was for the first time 
p revea ^ e( i to the world. It was 

r s s the working capital that first 
rendered possible printing, which is in its 
nature no handicraft, but a business. 

The same progress is noticeable during 
the fifteenth century in quite a different 
field of human activity— namely, in the 
conduct of war. The influence of capital 
is felt here also, through the more general 
employment of firearms. It is hard to say 
how far this is the cause of the introduc- 
tion of paid armies, and how far social 
causes, such as the existence to hand of an 
urban and rural proletariat and the de- 
creasing effectiveness of the nobility, led 
to this result. But the new arm, at any 
rate, favoured the progress. It is cer- 
tainly the most striking phenomenon in 
the revolution of the military profession. 

There is no talk of an “ invention ” of 
gunpowder as of printing. In 1324 the 
town of Metz employed cannons, and the 
English used them in the battle of Crecy, in 
1346. But the Arabs of Spain had known 
them still earlier. Berthold Schwarz, who 
studied alchemy in the fourteenth century, 
and is expressly designated as the inventor 
of powder by Sebastian Frank, the historian 
and cosmographer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, may perhaps have newly discovered 
its manufacture or have perfected it ; we 

* have no details on the subject. The new 

* arm has no importance in the warfare of the 
. fourteenth century. Not until the second 

half of the fifteenth century, especially 

* under Maximilian, who interested himself 
much in artillery, can firearms be said to 
Maximilian’s have been introduced into the 

■ Failure arm T’ whlle their use for 

&S a General s P ortin g and target shooting 
was not general until much 
later, clearly on account of the great cost 
‘ for. individuals. 

. Maximilian was, on the whole, unfortu- 
nate as a general, but his ill success was 
.due more to his wavering policy and his 
. unstable nature than to mistakes in 
strategy. Indeed, he distinctly improved 
the art of war, chiefly by organising .the 


Maximilian's 
Failure 
as a General 


artillery in connection with the older arms 
of the service. After the army of knights 
had fallen at Sempaeh before the spears 
of the peasants, and the social foundations 
of the feudal army disappeared more and 
more with the impoverishment of the 
nobles, some compensation had to be 
obtained, and this consisted in an infantry 
serving for pay. The cavalry still carried 
great weight, but the lighter armour intro- 
' duced by Maximilian enabled them to take 
part in lighting on foot without sacrificing 
their greater mobility. All lighting men 
under Maximilian served for pay, which 
amounted to ten florins monthly for the 
cavalrymen and four for the foot -soldier, 
out of which he had to feed himself. The 
king’s aim was directed towards the forma- 
tion of a German infantry, while the Swiss 
were already organised in a similar fashion. 
The contrast to the latter was to be 
expressed in the name. 

The work of military organisation was 
in its main features completed even 
before 1490, when we hear of the name 
and tactics of the Landsknechte. They 
were distinguished by their uniform anna- 

The Great ment ' TJ ' ie shieId was § iven 
Change in , U P’ eVer y man . Cal ' ried 35 

Militarism ^ 1S chief weapon a long spear ; 

together with this, halberds 
and muskets were used in a certain pro- 
portion. To the company of 400 men 
were usually reckoned twenty-five mus- 
keteers. Maximilian’s chief attention was 
directed towards the cannons. He had 
thoroughly mastered the technical details 
of their construction and use. Siege-guns 
and field-pieces were supplied on the 
system that to an army of 10,000 men 
200 waggons were reckoned, of which 
some fifty were intended for cannons and 
the rest for missiles of stone or iron. 

The tremendous revolution which these 
innovations in warfare must have pro- 
duced, their democratic tendency, and the 
greater importance attaching to them in 
consequence, are easily comprehended. 
Money became more and more a necessity. 
This was almost, always wanting under 
Maximilian ; the troops were often insuf- 
ficiently paid, and successes were nevei 
forthcoming. Nevertheless, under Maxi- 
milian larger sums of money had been 
available for military purposes than at 
any other period. Capital, the new power 
which began to rule all manifestations of 
life, was able to make its influence felt in 
this also. One further point deserves 
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notice in the growing use of firearms — 
that Germans particularly interested them- 
selves in them, and that the universal 
employment of them started with Ger- 
many. Everywhere German gunners were 
to be found, and even in Morea a traveller 
met some of them. 

The discovery of the New World had 
many direct effects on European coun- 
tries. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the Hanseatic League was in undis- 
puted possession of the commercial supre- 
macy in the north of Germany ; and in the 
south the towns of Basle, Ulm, Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, and Vienna had, each for its 
own district, a similar position, inasmuch 
as important Alpine routes terminated 
there. The Hanseatic trade ruled Russia, 
Scandinavia, and England ; and the towns 
of Southern Germany entered into such 
close relations with Italy, the seat of the 
trade in the Levant, that the trading-house 
of the Germans at Venice enjoyed an 
unexpected prosperity. Germany now for 
the first time took part in universal com- 
merce. The prosperity of its towns, which 
were forced to find in material wealth a 
compensation for the vanished- 

Commercial k°P e of -political supremacy, is 
ommerciai a consequence of these events ; 
Prosperity for ^ wealthy townsfolk, 

with their more luxurious way of living, 
were the chief consumers of the costly 
stuffs and spices which the traders im- 
ported. Although Italy, the centre from 
which the wares of the East circulated 
through Europe, drew the chief profits from 
it, and obtained the foundation for a most 
magnificent development of power, Ger- 
many herself did not come off badly. It 
was always the land through which the 
North was reached, and its trading com- 
panies did business everywhere in the world. 

The unmistakable prosperity of Italy 
prompted men to attempt to get com- 
munication with India by another way, 
in order if possible to bring its wares to 
Europe by the sea route. In Portugal 
especially the possibility of reaching India 
by ship was discussed soon after the 
middle of the fifteenth century. A few 
decades after, Europeans were living on 
the western and southern coasts of Africa 
and in the. newly discovered America, 

Even before the end of the century, in 
1498, Vasco da Gama solved the riddle of 
the day when he ultimately reached India 
by sea. These events were of unexpected 
importance for the destinies of Europe. The 


result was a complete shifting in the 
relative power of the European states. 
Italy and Germany soon lost their posi- 
tion, while Spain, with Portugal, England 
and Holland, came forward boldly as 
colonisers and masters of the world trade. 
Lisbon now became one of the economic 
centres of the world ; the sea became the 

universal high-road of com- 

,< e „. e * * s , merce and the ship began to 
the H.gr, Road kce the trade C£ £ avan> 

of Commerce TT X £ ,, , , 

Henceforth the countries on 
the Mediterranean were no longer the 
most favoured, but those whose shores 
were washed by the open sea. Numbers, 
indeed, of enterprising Germans took part 
in these long voyages, and tried to win 
a share in the new acquisitions. 

By the fifteenth century a German colony 
existed in Lisbon ; the German geographer, 
Martin Behaim, of Nuremberg, was in the 
Portuguese service ; and the Augsburg 
merchant family of the Fuggers, which had 
been quite important since about 1460, 
formed in 1505, in combination with the 
merchants Welser and Hochs tetter, one of 
the trading companies such as were usually 
formed in those days to attain a certain 
definite object, in order to obtain several 
cargoes of Indian spices by the newly dis- 
covered sea route. The Germans had been 
allowed, in 1503, to found trading factories 
in Lisbon, and from that centre the Welsers, 
and then, outstripping them, the Fuggers, 
carried on the spice trade with extraordi- 
nary profits. 

But in spite of these successes of indivi- 
dual German merchant lords, who won for 
themselves unexpectedly great fortunes, 
the German trade supremacy was doomed. 
Contemporaries themselves had a con- 
fused conception of the state of things, 
and expressed their dissatisfaction in 
accusations, unjustifiable in themselves, 
that these merchant princes robbed the 
people by usuriously raising the price of * 
the most necessary commodities. The 

Trade Profits br0U S ht especially by 

R rded Lutheran preachers, rested 

egar © on the prevalent conception 

as Immoral , . , x 1 ■ -p, - it 

which found immorality in all 
profits derived from trade. The “ Reforma- 
tion of Emperor Sigismund,” the pro- 
gramme of social reform with the funda- 
mental thought of Christian communism, 
had been repeatedly printed since 1480, 
especially in the agitated times after 1520. „ 
Men perceived then for the first time that 
the economic outlook of Germany was 
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changed, that the masses were far more dis- 
contented than in the old days. The blame 
for all this — and the simple-minded ob- 
server had the answer pat— must lie with 
the great traders, who made such incredible 
profits, possessed virtual monopolies, and 
by the splendour of their households out- 
shone the mighty Emperor Charles V. The 
Fuggers continued to play a 
Spam’s i n Spain during the whole 

Trade on the s j x t een th century, but at the 
Pec! me beginning of the seventeenth 

the decay of the “ common Spanish trade ” 
began at a time when in the heart of 
Germany the calamitous consequences of 
the overthrow of culture made themselves 
acutely felt. 

The sovereignty of Charles V., who 
ruled over Spain and Germany, had con- 
cealed the beginning of this disaster ; but 
the change which had set in show r ed itself 
all the clearer in the further course of 
events. The commerce with Italy lost 
more and more in importance, and no 
compensation for this could be found. The 
Netherlands, the northerly part of which, 
owing to its favourable position on the 
Atlantic, became, with Amsterdam at its 
head, the commercial centre of North 
Europe, no longer formed an integral part 
of the empire ; indeed, they offered econo- 
mically the sharpest opposition to Central 
Germany. The Dutch seaports soon out- 
stripped the trading places on the Baltic, 
so that the Hanse towns themselves in the 
north were deposed from their supremacy 
in trade. Hamburg alone at that time 
gained in importance, for, thanks to its 
more favourable position for development, 
it undertook the part of middleman for 
the import of Dutch wares into Germany, 
and, with a view to large profits in the 
future, allowed Englishmen to settle 
within its walls. 

The effect of these events, the shifting 
of all centres of gravity, was soon felt by 
the people in the heart of the country ; for 
r while trade and industries pro- 
r ec duced imcomparably smaller 

o erman p ro ^ s? ^he circulation of money 
■vance was c } iec p e( f 3 and a marked 

rise in the prices of commodities and an 
increasing depreciation in the value of 
money were noticeable. The result is 
again a general retrogression of the nation 
from the stage of international intercourse 
> to that of mere domestic economy — a return 
to economic conditions which had been 
long since left behind in the West and the 

.'TP 6 


vSouth. The situation was different in the 
districts east of the Elbe. They were still 
backward in industrial progress. Magde- 
burg was almost the largest town east- 
ward ; the towns were everywhere thinly 
distributed, and a peasant life prevailed, 
less degraded, however, than that of the 
west. These eastern districts were less 
affected by the general turn of events. 
Indeed, the territorial lords developed a 
firm government, especially in Branden- 
burg, Saxony, and Silesia. They knew 
how to check the states ; and they 
advanced further into the political fore- 
ground, especially since the new opposition 
between Protestant and Catholic princes 
forced the eastern territories, the principal 
support of Protestantism, to assume, more 
than before, a political position. 

The revolution in prices was felt most 
acutely in the East by the country nobility, 
which had already played a very modest 
political part. Some of its members, indeed, 
appeared regularly at Court as officials in 
the princes' service ; but the mass of them 
had retired to their country seats, which 
more and more lost their character as 
_ „ , centres of territorial dominions 


ail ^ assume d the features of 
Lot of the manor . bouses. The ^manorial 

* asan estate was managed with a view 
to agriculture on a large scale, a system 
now first found on German soil ; and the 
hereditary villeinage, also called serfdom, 
represents the peculiar status of labour in 
this new undertaking. 

The development of the country in 
the south and west of Germany had pro- 
duced quite different economic and social 
forms. The continuous parcelling out of 
landed estates and the frequently increased 
burdens had placed the peasant, after 
the cultivation of the land was ended, in a 
position which made him appear the most 
harassed person of the times. The same 
conditions prevailed which In France, 
aggravated by a strong despotic rule, 
produced the state of society directly 
preceding the Revolution in 1789. Such a 
state of things must arise where the natural 
overflow of population does not find a suit- 
able opportunity to emigrate; or new 
opportunities for work through the intro- 
duction of fresh branches of industry. 

And besides this, the peasant was 
excluded from every higher intellectual 
employment. He was politically } x >werle ss, 
and the decline of the old system of the 
lord's court had much lowered the old 
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position of the “ socman” in the supreme 
court. But no power, whether the territorial 
lord or the imperial legislature, contem- 
plated doing anything to raise the condition 
of the peasant, and even if the thought 
had been entertained, there were no means 
available for carrying it into execution. 

The urban proletariat was in no en- 
viable. position, and in many towns since 
about 1450, often in conjunction with the 
peasants of the district, had revolted 
against the council, and tried by violence 
to realise its communistic ideal. But the 
mad fury, capable of any deeds, which we 
see in the peasant revolts, never showed 
itself even remotely in these attempts. 

After the rising of Pauker of Niklas- 
hausen, in 1476, who felt himself called by 
God as a reformer of church and society, 
the insurrections in the Alpine districts 
and in Friesland, in Franconia and Thur- 
ingia, on the Upper Rhine and in Swabia, 
did not cease. At the same time a move- 
ment against the secular privileges of the 
clergy, especially against their 
. ev ? . exercise of trades which injured 
cfer* 1 * C taxpayer, and against the 

ergy immunity from taxation en- 
joyed by clerical property, was noticeable 
even before Luther’s appearance, and 
explains the reception of his writings in 
1520. There was an equal feeling against 
the authorities both in town and country. 

At the beginning of the period from 1520- 
1530 the land was again in a ferment. The 
revolt this time had been carefully planned, 
and its object was to carry out Luther’s 
teaching by force. But the outbreak was 
delayed for some time. However, in 1524, 
the Landgraviate Stiihlingen on the Upper 
Rhine revolted, and the town of Waldshut 
was drawn into the rising ; at the . 
same time an open revolution broke out 
in the territory of the town of Zurich 
in dose connection with the proposals 
for ecclesiastical reform. Soon the 
movement spread to all Upper Germany; 
its object was to realise the socialist 
programme which had long been in 
the air, and seemed to the peasants 
synonymous with the “justice” of Luther 
and the “ freedom of a Christian man.” 


By the. middle of March, 1525, the demands 
had been formulated in the c< Twelve 
Articles of the Peasantry.” In other places, 
especially in Alsace and Austria, the most 
sweeping political demands were attached 
to those complaints against the manorial 
lords which must be reckoned as fair 
p , charges. In the Austrian do- 
eas&iv s minions, especially in Tyrol, 
aoiig o s rising in the autumn of 
1525 was suppressed without 
much difficulty by concessions. But in 
Franconia open revolt and hideous out- 
rages followed. In Swabia the " Swabian 
League ” successfully prosecuted the war 
against the insurgents, and the town 
strongholds of the peasants, Rotenburg and 
Wurzburg, were captured. The move- 
ment spread farther to the north, and there 
were outbreaks in Thuringia. Here the 
Anabaptist movement was mixed up with 
the social demands. Thomas Miinzer him- 
self led the forces into battle ; but he and 
his companions had to yield to the armies 
of the princes at Frankenhausen, and some 
six thousand peasants were killed there. 

The great peasant revolt was a disast- 
rous failure, so far as concerned the amel- 
ioration of the condition of the peasantry. 
The social revolution on the continent was 
still in the remote future. But the con- 
ditions which produced the social revolt 
tended also to make a religious revolution 
popular. On the other hand, it had an 
effect not unlike that produced by the 
excesses of the French Revolution outside 
of France ; it frightened the conservative 
element among the intellectual progres- 
sives as well as the vested interests of 
property, bringing about that reaction 
which was incarnated in England at this 
time in Sir Thomas More and at the later 
t , epoch in Edmund Burke. 
Partin the Although Luther took up his 
Revolution P ara ]? le a S ainst th f revolution, 
his doctrine was held respon- 
sible for the anarchism which he con- 
demned. At both periods culture and 
philosophy shrank back appalled when 
the genial irrigation which they had 
designed threatened to turn itself into a 
devastating Hood. 


Luther’s 
Part m the 
Revolution 
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THE MAN AND THE REFORMATION 

LUTHER’S GREAT WORK FOR PROTESTANTISM 


order assumed in 1506 ; and with the 
consecration to priesthood on May 2nd, 
1507, the title of Father was bestowed on 
him, as well as the permission to perform 
the Mass. Luther had fulfilled his duties 
in the convent with unwearying zeal, and 
had studied diligently. He had there 
seen the Bible for the first time in his life, 
r and had begun to read it, 
cr t U er without, indeed, understand- 
ibe *BihU ing it at first. When he finally 
abandoned the obsolete ideas 
of theology learned at school, he began to 
have an inkling of what he afterwards laid 
down in weighty propositions. 

While still at Erfurt, the young monk 
had attracted the attention of his superior 
in the order, the Vicar-General von 
Staupitz, who intelligently sympathised 
with, his spiritual nature. It was he who 
transferred Luther after consecration as 
priest to the convent of the order at 
Wittenberg, in order to give him at the 
same time a post as teacher in the philo- 
sophical faculties at the university there. 
His lectures were entirely confined to the 
well-trodden paths of the academical 
teaching in philosophy, while metaphysical 
thoughts were exercising his mind, and 
he studied the “German Theology” of 
Tauler, the fourteenth century mystic. 

The journey to -Rome in the year 1511 
on the affairs of the order may well have 
been of supreme importance for the widen- 
ing of his range of observation, and the 
recollections of the life at that time in 
f secularised Rome may have 

t L cr f s . . influenced his attacks on 
T™heJ° S the P^acy. But immedi- 
ately after his return home 
any fundamental opposition to the Church 
and her institutions was far from his 
thoughts. An event of greater signifi- 
cance for the future of the young man of 
twenty-nine was . the attainment in 1512 
.of the title of a Doctor in Divinity at the 
instance, of his old friend Staupitz. The 
subject of his professorial teaching was 
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jVTIARTIN LUTHER, descended from a 
1 VI Thuringian peasant family which 
originally was settled at Mohr a, was born at 
Eisleben on November 10th, 1483. His 
father, notwithstanding his small means, 
sent the boy to school, at first to the village 
school of the place, and in 1497 to Magde- 
burg, to the school of “ The Brothers of the 
Common Life.” After a year the boy, aged 
fifteen years, went to attend the Latin 
school at Erfurt, and there first came into 
contact with teachers who had studied 
“ the Humanities.” His circumstances 
were very straitened, since he was forced 
to beg his bread by singing, until a friendly 
reception was given him in the house of 
the merchant Cotta. During the summer 
term of 1501 Luther entered the famous 
University of Erfurt, where philosophers 
and Humanists worked harmoniously side 
by side, and was advanced to the degree 
of Master of Arts in 1505. His father 
L th •’* wor1 ^ i iave been glad if he had 
Life 11 *a c ^ osen ^ ie career °( a jurist, 

Convent* W3 *^ 1 r3C ^ P ros P ec ts, and the 

onven gQn a g reec ] ^j ie suggestion, 

for great honours could be won in that way. 

But before the young student had begun 
his intended professional studies some- 
thing occurred which led him into other 
paths. Not indeed so much the often- 
quoted buffets of fortune, the death of a 
friend, and the deadly risk he ran through 
a flash of lightning, as the deep inwardly 
religious spirit, the conviction that the 
profession of a lawyer did not offer scope 
to his zeal, drove him to enter a con- 
vent. This step was taken in July, 1505, 
and Luther chose the settlement of the 
Augustinian Hermits at Erfurt, belonging 
to the Saxon congregation of the order, 
which was conspicuous for its strictness. 
The Bible was studied diligently there, 
and strict asceticism and self-examination 
were obligatory on the members. : 

The year of . the novitiate, which : de- 
manded the performance of the lowest 
duties, was passed, and the dress of the 
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now theology, not philosophy. His inner religious conviction of Luther that justi 
religious convictions were thus opened fication by faith was an essential postulate, 

to the circle of his pupils, while he could not possibly allow such encroach- 

himself was more and more engrossed with ments on the rights of the ministe 
the problem of faith. The exposition of unnoticed, 

the Bible itself was now his task. Both in open a discussion on 

form and matter he tried to explain it question in order to 

differently from his predecessors and con- the matter 

temporaries in the professorate, since, stood, many thinking it 

while still always taking the text of the squabble between monks. 

Vulgate as his basis, he not only gave the chose the form in w 

allegorical explanations of the Scripture, 
but put before his hearers the doctrine 
of the Apostle „ 

Paul himself. His j • 

interest in , |jj|j 
A ugust ine in- t* i * |SiMlMH| 

. creased visibly* 5 JflHHH 

and he was Jy 
sincerely pleased fe, < mm 3 

that the latter : ' \ 4 *>| 

was now sup- * 

plantingAristotle f; ! A . ^ 

in the university, j 

his lectureship , 1 1 ’ . | ' 
he was soon given 
the post o f 
preacher in the 
convent church, 
and in 1515 he 
had, as deputy, 
to undertake the 
duties of a town 
clergyman. 

During this 
ministry for the 
care of souls he 
first came into 
contact with the 
trade in indul- 
gences. Some of 
his congregation 
had bought in- 
dulgence papers 
from the Domini- 
can monk Johann 
Tetzel, who was 


t to pass 

He wished at any rate to 
the indulgence 
establish his view of 
which was clearly not under- 
mere 
He therefore 
iiich the professors 
under such circumstances usually invited 
discussion— that is to say, he published 
„ theses composed 
in Latin, which 
Ik . ■ ' ; ■ were nailed up on 

^ le ^ 00r °£ the 
Hfe • v .7 castle church at 

‘ ' Wittenberg,, 
gl - . j They were ninety- 

% , : 'm 1 five in number— 

I :r probably as an 

fyl " 7 answer to the 

JjjL ‘ n 11 m e r ous i 11- 

structions given 
1 by Archbishop 

Albert of Mainz 
II f to his vendors of 
wB indulgences — and 

' the 31st. of Octo- 
ber, 1517, was 
chosen, as being 
' * the eve of the 
‘ 'dedication 
BBBMIBMHBB BB festival of the 
Church of All 
Saints. These 
propositions went 
* n fulness far 
beyond what was 
usually contained 
SKS in the statements 

martin luther of any one invit- 

ing discussion. 
They not only put 
questions, b u t 
also gave concise 
answers for anyone who could read them, 
condemned the abuse, and even went the 
length of attacking the sacrament of 


was a 


But for Martin Luther the Reformation would have taken different 
, hnes. Born at Eisleben, in 1483, he studied for the Church, but could 
not conscientiously remain in it, and he became the leader of the far- 
reaching Reformation movement. This portrait is from the original 
picture by Holbein, now in the King*s collection at Windsor. 

preaching at Jiiterbogk, 
m the territory of Magdeburg— the Elector 
of Saxony, had forbidden the preaching 
of' indulgences in his dominions — and 
had shown them to him. Luther had 
already, in 1516, openly attacked this 
traffic in his sermons. Since money was 
required at Rome to build the church of 
St. Peter, indulgence was now granted 
for money to everyone, even the most 
hardened criminal, and that without 
the pious deeds formerly required. The 
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"Luther himself sent his theses to the 
ecclesiastical authorities, notably to Arch- 
bishop Albert of Mainz, under whose 
instructions the indulgence vendors worked. 
He was conscious of his disinterested 
motives, and declared himself astonished 
that no one came forward to the verbal 
contest, although in a few weeks all 
Germany was familiar with the contents 
of the theses, and trumpeted the name of 
the composer, who even before was not 
entirely unknown. The immediate object 
of the attack, the Dominican Tetzel, made 
a literary re- 
joinder to the 
theses, and op- 

one hundred an^ ' 

quarrel arising 
from jealousy 

between the . two luther in 

Orders. A writing The painting from which this 
Tnhonn ThV'V Tower Church at Weimar. It 
1 J Olianil U'Clv, Cranach, the Elder, and complel 

a proiessor at 

Ingolstadt, was really more serious for 
Luther. In this it was clearly stated that 
many contemporaries saw a heretical action 
in the publication of the theses, and drew 
an unmistakable comparison with the Bo- 
hemian Huss. Luther did not let himself 
be frightened by these attacks, but worked 
out his ideas further in a “ Sermon on 
Indulgence and Pardon,” using for this 
the vernacular ; thus the dispute among 
the learned became a matter for the 
people. This was a very marked step 
for the shaping of the future. 


There was no wish at Rome to enter into 
a discussion of the disputed questions 
in the way that Luther naturally took for. 
granted, but by the spring of 1518 a 
trial for heresy was suspended over him. 
When he was summoned before the 
court of two bishops in Italy, he applied 
to his territorial lord, the Elector Frederic 
of Saxony, who had long been friendly 
towards him, and asked that he should be 
given a hearing in Germany. The elector 
was staying just then in Augsburg, where 
Maximilian was holding his last imperial 
. diet, and where, 

on account of the 

was ready to "try 

the monk for his 

.ATER LIFE audacity: and at 

irtrait is taken is now in the the close of the 

was begun in 1552 by Lucas * n OrfnTw 

i three years later by his son. 111 ^ CIO DU. , 

Luther, who in 
April, at a meeting of the order at Heidel- 
berg, had in the circle of his brother monks 
already defended his views with vigour and 
courage, now, armed with a safe-conduct 
from the emperor, appeared humbly before 
the cardinal. The discussions, although 
they extended to the real matter at issue, 
led to nothing. This was inevitable, for 
Luther did not think of any renunciation 
of his errors, or of any promise to avoid 
them for the future. He left the cardinal, 
and so appealed, as the Church required, 
“ from the badly instructed Pope to one 

■4181 - ' 



TETZEL’S PROCESSION FOR THE SALE OF INDULGENCES 
Offering: indulgences to everyone who was willing to pay the price, even down to the most hardened criminal, Tetzel 
travelled throughout Germany, and with all the “ eloquence of a mountebank ” painted in the richest colours the virtues 
of his wares, Tetzel^ himself, as shown in the illustration, carried in the procession as it passed from place to place the 
great red cross on which were suspended the arms of the Pope, while on a velvet cushion, in front of the marching com- 
pany, was carried the Pontiff’s Bull of grace. Mules laden with pardons brought up the rear of the strange procession. 
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who was to be better instructed.’ ’ In the 
end he secretly quitted Augsburg. The 
news soon reached him at Wittenberg 

that the Pope demanded his . : 

banishment by the elector, 
and he was ready, if occasion 
arose, to leave the country. 

Nevertheless, he took the 

last step which was still open t ^=gL 

to him— -he appealed to a' m 

general council at the end 

of November, 1518. 

The papal chamberlain, 

Carl von Miltitz, who, be- 

longing to a Saxon noble 

family, possessed a greater 

comprehension of the con- \ 

ditions of the country than 

an Italian, now appeared $l|§|g 

as papal legate at the court j ifvoiq 

of -the elector in order to ..atadt 


tried to influence him by conciliatory 
measures. At a personal interview in 
Altenburg, Luther finally promised to 

keep silence on condition 

JgjL that his opponents would 

do the same ; but since they 
it did no ^ a § ree he 

\ did not feel himself bound 

gV to silence. The long-con- 

1 wj tern plated discussion 

between Eck and Luther’s 
colleague, Andreas Rudolf 
Bodenstein von Carlstadt, 

was ^- xe( ^ ^ or J une > I 5 I 9» at 

Leipsic, and, in spite of a 
' Protest from the Bishop of 

Merseburg, it actually took 
place. Luther was once 
] W PlpP more the real object of the 

■ L a ttack, as appeared from 

— — — : — Eck’s theses. These were 

. « principally occupied with 

“nces m German v -T. * < . r _ 


^ v/iuw cv, THE N0T0RI0US TETZEL . . p 7 u 

induce him to take vigorous when the papal indulgences* Germany principally occupied with 
measures against Luther. were farmed out to the Archbishop of the question 01 the papal 
He became convinced of Mainz and Magdeburg, John Tetzei, a primacy, upon which Luther 

the ferment existing among Dominican monk was selected for had hardly touched. Luther 
V i 1 . ? i the office of preaching the indulgences. , . u , , 

the people, which made himself did not appear at 

him see that the sympathies of the the discussion until the dispute between 
masses were for the monk, and therefore Carlstadt and Eck had already lasted 
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LUTHER’S PROTEST; NAILING HIS THESES TO THE DOOR OF THE WITTENBERG CHURCH 
The sale of indulgences, pushed so vigorously and with so much effrontery by Tetzel, found in Luther an uncompromis- 
ing: enemy. When the city of Wittenberg- was crowded with people on the occasion of the Festival of all Saints, in 1517, 
Luther, at the noonday hour, boldly walked up to the castle church and nailed his theses, consisting of ninety-five 
propositions on the doctrine of indulgences, on its door, thus launching a movement that was to revolutionise the world. 


several days. Eck drew from him not only 
the repeated assertion that an acknowledg- 
ment of the papal primacy was not 
necessary for salvation, but also the avowal 
that even the councils themselves might 
err, and that only God's word could 
be accounted infallible. Eck thus won the 
day, for he had proved Luther's heresy. 
The latter himself must have felt at that 
moment for the first time a conviction 
that he no longer stood within the Church 
and must have said to himself that the 
papa! ban would inevitably strike him. 

At this stage there was a division of 
opinion. Men took sides for and against 
Luther; everyone in public life had to 
adopt some definite standpoint. The 
greater part of the Humanists stood by 
the reformer, and in the forefront the 
teacher of Greek at the University of 
Wittenberg, Philip Schwarzerd, called 
Melanchthon, who, perhaps, grasped the 
questions involved better than all his 
contemporaries. Luther himself did not 
rest ; he now produced a programme in 
.which he combined all that possessed his 
soul. In August, 1520, his treatise, “To 
the Christian Nobles of the' German Nation 
concerning the Reformation of the Chris- 


tian State/’ appeared in print. The rela- 
tions with Ulrich von Hutten and Franz 
von Sickingen, into which he had shortly 
before entered, had distinctly influenced 
this pamphlet ; for, passing over the power 
of the princes, he placed his hopes on the 
emperor and the nobility during the 
impending attempt which was to restore 
the right relations between secular and 
spiritual powers. By this train of thought 
the author met the Humanists, who had 
for a long time been, weary of the ecclesi- 
astical tutelage in intellectual concerns. 
But Luther taught more emphatically 
than they did that the opposition between 
priests and laymen as it existed in the 
Church was unbiblical. At the same time 
a programme of secular reform was un- 
folded, which pronounced against the 
capitalists, in support of the knights, and 
lashed the money-seeking temporal policy 
of the papacy. In fact, a warning was 
issued to all temporal authorities that 
they should no longer allow the export of 
money to Rome in any form. 

It is easy to understand the rapid circu- 
lation of this treatise, which in an unprece- 
dented manner comprised all that thousands 
had long felt, even though as the fruit of 
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, ws came to ' At first the party round the young 
sued on June Emperor Charles openly entertained the 

emned forty- plan of using the religious movement m 

f Luther, and Germany to exercise pressure on the 

recant his Curia in political questions. On the other 

sixty days, hand, the imperial court, however un- 

1 co-operated willingly, had to pay regard to Luther, 

threatening if it clid not wish, to fall out with the 
rrnany, where Elector of Saxony. One thing was, at any 

ember 27th. rate, certain— the diet, which met at the 

it,, the execu- beginning of the year at Worms, must 

papal legates occupy itself with the question which was 

emanded in agitating all leading spirits. The imperial 

i.im ,,.| Tn - i iiniffl ifflu programme of work had not, 

indeed, touched the religious 
question ; but the states 

demanded its discussion. 

" The states would assent to 
• w an imperial decree against 

; ■ ; ' ^ JjjBaBjS the heretic, which would 

' • .» TgBBHj' have meant the ban, only 

\f ; ■ ’ -5|1b| sembly of the empire” and 

had declared with his own 
Kps that he would not 

Luther came to Worms 

■Hk wfjHn' 111 with an imperial safe-con-: 

on April I 6th, and on 

MELANCHTHON THE SCHOLAR ,, vprv next dav the hear- 
Philip Melanchthon was a prominent P e \ ei > ney £ , Ua > \\ iL nLeU 
figure in the early band of bold Reformers, mg began before tllC em- 
and his enthusiasm in the movement „ _ i When 

contributed largely to its success. This ptlOl ailu tllC w/Idtcb. \\ ULl 1 
portrait is from an engraving by Diirer. emperor put the question 

w to a close, to him whether he acknowledged his books, 

ipeared from and whether he would recant or not, he 

ring from the asked for time to reflect., and then, on 

he proceeded April 18th, answered to the now^ more 

:difice of his precise question that he could think of 

, once more recantation only if he was confuted 

a Freedom of out of the Scripture or by logical argu- 

tinguishes be- TK n .. f ments. The effect of Ins words 

rporeal man. p » on the Germans was thoroughly 

hrough belief ** favourable, while the Roman- 

idage through a ists. and with them the ^ em- 

The effect of peror, showed themselves little edified, 

d that of the The result was an imperial proclamation 

were every- to the states, which confirmed the safe- 

for what he conduct as far as Wittenberg, but at the 

nguage of the same time prohibited the continuance of 

up monastic the preaching, and announced the treat- 

^1-1522, even merit of Luther as a convicted heretic. 

L Since after On the way from Worms to Wittenberg, 
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Luther; who certainly knew of the plans 
of the friendly elector, was surrounded 
in the vicinity of Waltershausen in Thurin- 
gia by Saxon horsemen ana 
conducted to the Wart burg, 
while his friends in Germany ^ 

supposed him to be dead, 10 ® 

The emperor now formally MS 

proclaimed from Worms the ^TgL fhl 
ban of the empire over the fig JBs 
heretic-, ■ and ordered the Kl 

confiscation of the property M 

of all who adhered to him, jp: 
and the destruction of his ~ - ^ 
writings ; indeed, to avoid 
further harm, the intro- 
duction of a general censor- §jm 
ship of books was demanded. 

From the beginning of 
May, 15.21, Luther lived in 
the Wartburg ; only a very ~ ■ 

few initiated, above all 
Spalatin, knew of his abode, 
which at first was not even a famous 
revealed to the elector. 


FAMOUS HUMANIST 


churches, and laymen began to preach to 
the people. At Zwickau especially, where 
the clothmaker Nicolas Siorch and the 

.. , — ... priest Thomas Miinzer tried 

to kindle the revolt, the 
i&L i ma g e 'breakers won ad- 

PH W herents, although the council 
| )!;|| f e P ressed the movement and 

Mr* Vanished Miinzer, who now 
II L* s0 . u ght safety in Bohemia, 
without indeed being able 
to accomplish much. 
,/^^m Luther had appeared once 
"MM _ _^p in December, 1521, for a 
short time at Wittenberg, 
311 order to express his 
opinion as to the condition 
of things in the town, but 
l|||pPP^iJ soon afterwards returned to 
Wartburg. At the 
beginning of March he no 
longer maintained the 

— 71 reserve which was required 

umanist of him, but left his place of 


•evealed to the elector. refuge, contrary to the will 

* Squire George, as the p<^t and humanist, and warmly sup- of the elector, and entered 

;heologian was called there, ported the cause of the Reformation - Wittenberg in order to 
mployed his solitude in studying the New preach daily to the people, and to warn 
testament in the original, and beginning them against further blind. excess of zeal, 
ns translation. In September, 1522, the One note rang clearly in these exhortations 
vhole N ew Testament, but without Luther's — that the Master attached weight to faith 

iame, was printed in « j, ^ne, amd in comparison 

jerman. This was by no ; ! cared little for the externals 

neans the first German i j of religion. His words had a 

edition of the Bible. During marvellous effect. The 

he quiet work in the . f development, in the same 

Yartburg, the reformer, * a j form as at Wittenberg, 

vho hitherto had advanced ' ■ spread to the places round, 

.lone into the foreground, ■ IH B b B P both far and near. In 

jst the reins from his hand, 1 South-west Germany parti- 

nd other men, who thought ‘ cularly, where the social 

hey were working on his differences were sharper 

ines, were the spokesmen. . than elsewhere, the teaching 

it Wittenberg, professors of the monk of Wittenberg 

nd students began to found a friendly reception 

ranslate Luther's ideas into ' jf from citizen and peasant, 

ction, and Carls tad t J and a flood of printed 

specially drew his con- pamphlets helped to dis- 

lusion from the doctrine Krtl seminate it. 

bat there was no separate j The princes, indeed, had 

piritual class when he I shown little favour to the 


theologian was called there, por e e cause 
employed his solitude in studying the New 
Testament in the original, and beginning 
his translation. In September, 1522, the 
whole New Testament, but without Luther's 
name, was printed in 
German. This was by no 1 
means the first German 
edition of the Bible. During . 
the quiet work in the . | 

Wartburg, the reformer, * ItapS 

who hitherto had advanced 
alone into the foreground, ■ 
lost the reins from his hand, 7; 
and other men, who thought 
they were working on his .JM8 

lines, were the spokesmen. . 

At Wittenberg, professors K 

and students began to f JBsjr * 1 

translate Luther's ideas into 1 ’SmKL ,, 

■action, and Carls tad t 
especially drew his con- 
elusion from the doctrine 

that there was no separate «»*** 

spiritual class when he i Mfeii 


demanded the marriage of german leader of reform ecclesiastical innovations ; 
priests. The Lord's Supper This celebrated German knight, Franz even Luther's pat I' on, the 


in both forms was admin 


von Sickingen, lent his great influence to 
the Reformation movement, and led a 


Elector Frederic, had not 


istered at Wittenberg in the league which sought to introduce it by openlv severed himself from 

- -- - - farce*. He died from wounds in 1523, 1 


autumn of 1521 to Melanch- AU1 ‘' e> Uieu 1 
thon, among others. The wild excesses of 
the Hussites began to spread in the winter. 
Altars and pictures were cast out of the 


1 wouncis m i oaa. , f , T , , , 

the Church. But nowhere 
was there any intention of seriously execut- 
ing the Edict of Worms, and the yqar 1522 
showed how far popular opinion, a hitherto 
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almost unknown power, influenced the 
states. In answer to the papal demand that 
the decrees of Worms should be carried out, 
the Council of Regency declared that it was 
unwilling to employ measures ot iorce 
but that a council in a German town 
with an equal number of clerics and lay- 
men should immediately deliberate upon 
the questions. Although the 
PapBl papal nuncio Chieregati pro- 

Conference at teste{ j a g ains t this answer, the 
Nuremberg ma ^ter remained so. It was 
proposed once more to discuss at a council 
the question which had really long ago been 
legally decided. Indeed, it was not so much 
a sincere conviction that forced the states 
to this view as the tear of a sanguinary 
rising of the people. 

The German council and the prelim- 
inary council, which had already been 
summoned to Speier for November, 1524, 
did not meet. But the representatives 
of the papal party assembled in the 
summer of 1524 at Nuremberg and re- 
solved, in addition to complete condemn- 
ation of Luther, to aim at an improve- 
ment In some unimportant points — the 
papal exaction of money and the morality 
of the clergv. This was the condition 


of Germany when all parties were equally 
affected by the outbreak of the Peasant 
Revolt. Former adherents of Luther, 
as Thomas Miinzer and Carlstadt, fanned 
the flames and supported the fanatical 
movement and its communistic scheme 
of economy. Luther in two treatises, 
“ Exhortation to Peace upon the . Twelve- 
Articles ” (April, 1525) nnd Against the 
Murderous and Marauding Hordes of 
Peasants," attempted not only to clear 
himself from the taunt that he was con- 
nected with the revolt, but at the same 
time called for the forcible suppression 
of the rebels, should timely warning 
be fruitless. 

The result of the Peasant War is well- 
known. It affected the Reformation m 
the Church in two ways. On the one side 
the princes of Central Germany had 
heard from Luther’s lips the exhortation 
to use severity, and the reformer now ap- 
peared. to them as an advocate of the 
power of the princes ; they could make him 
useful for their purposes. On the otiiei 
side, in great districts of Germany many 
still entertained the opinion that at bottom 
Luther alone was to blame for the whole 
revolt, and therefore they had good 



POPE LEO X. EXCOMMUNICATING LUTHER AS A 
Luther was not the man to yield even under papal pressure, and when he failed to recai 
against the heretic and his followers on January 3rd, 1521, and published the interdict 
remain. In the above picture, the Pope is seen seated o„ tU viT the Metropolis 

by priests with lighted torches, while beneath him are crowds of people on bended knee, 

reason to be hostile to the Reformation 
generally. In these circles an energetic 
interference of the emperor, who had just 
come out victoriously from 
French war, was partly advocated, partly 
dreaded, while the princes of Saxony, 

Hesse, Brunswick- Luneburg, Anhalt, arid 
Mansfeld, with the town of Magdeburg, 
united themselves in the “ League of 
Torgau,” in order from this time, as 
guardians of the Reformation, to oppose 
under certain circumstances even the 
emperor himself. 

The imperial diet of Speier in 1526 
was already subject to this impression. 

The emperor was again asked to call a 
German council, and there was no at- 
tempt, as regards the Edict of Worms, to 
put binding demands to the separate 
states. Each prince was to act as he should ^ 
be able to answer to God and the emperor. ermany 
This implied for the members of the League at Zwickau, did not die 
of Torgau an establishment of evangelical 
national -Churches, which from this time third decade ther 
furnished, in the so-called “ Church ordi- 
nances,” guides for the direction of divine 
service and schools — in this latter respect 
Luther had already, in 1524, exhorted the 
towns to energetic measures — as well as 


er papal pressure, and when he failed to recant, Pope Leo X. hurled his ban 

- , — 7 ,’ 4 T — — “’■-.vC in all places where they should 

0n j e b ^ lcon y the Metropolitan Cathedral in Rome, surrounded 
as he pronounces his terrible ban. 

of alms-giving and church discipline. The 
now generally adopted principle of the 
% , marriage of priests was of the greatest 
the first importance, after Luther himself in 
1525 had married a former nun, Catherine 
von Bora. The position of the priests 
as a class apart was thus terminated, and 
at the same time a condition of things 
was established in the Lutheran manses 
which was suitable to the founding of a 
Lutheran tradition. 

While the peculiar position oi the 
territorial lords as bishops of their own 
national Churches was being developed, 
and in the reorganisation of the schools in 
the country the attempt was being made 
to raise the peasant intellectually, and to 

Anabaptists educ f e to be a worthy 

member of the community, the 
communistic and revolutionary 
efforts, which we have noticed 
away. In every 
part^of^ Germany in the second half of the 
'e appeared representa-, 
tives of this movement, who mostly de- 
signated themselves as “ Anabaptists,” and 
were opposed by the adherents of the 
old religion as much as by the followers 
of the Lutheran views. In Zurich the 
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Anabaptist Manz had been drowned in 1527,. 
and at Munster, where in 1534 the Nether- 
landers Jan Matthys of Haarlem and 
Jan Beuckelszoon of Leyden wished to 
found a Christian kingdom on a com- 
munistic basis, the Protestant movement 
was completely suppressed in 1535. 
Political and religious aims were mixed 
up in the affairs at Munster, Similarly at 
Llibeck, where, under the leadership of 
Jurgen Wullenweber in 1534 the democratic 
elements conquered the aristocratic council 
and partly drove its members from the 
town. Here also the religious and the 
political revolution- 
ary spirit met, to 
which later strict 
Lutheranism was an 
uncompromising op- 
ponent. But the 
ecclesiastical zeal of 
the democratic leader 
was here distinctly 
inferior to his political 
ardour, although he 
was finally executed 
in 1537 by the Duke 
of Brunswick as an 
Anabaptist. 

The diet 
in 1526 

an intermedia! 
religious position 
which was equally 
insecure for the old 
and the new faiths, 
for each party had 
fear a vigorous on- 
slaught from the 
other. It did not 
therefore cause 
wonder when the 
Chancellor of Duke 
George of Saxon}', 

Otto von Pack, told 
the Lutheran princes about a strong 
Catholic league. Philip of Hesse, in excess 
of zeal, immediately armed against his 
presumed foes, at whose head naturally 
the emperor would stand ; but his position 
was seriously weakened by the discovery 
that Pack's documents, on whose evidence 
he had relied for justification, were entirely 
fictitious. 

. A new imperial diet met under the 
pressure of these events in the spring of 
1529 at Speier. The imperial proposition 
read at the opening held out the pros- 

:,Pf c t of a council, but also disputed the 


validity of the resolutions passed at Speiei 
in 1526 with respect to the Edict of 
Worms, A committee, it is true, some- 
what modified the form of the imperial 
demand ; nevertheless the princes 01 
electoral Saxony, Liineburg, Anhalt, and 
Franconian Brandenburg, as well as the 
towns, opposed it, and contested the 
right of the assembly by a resolution of 
the majority to abolish suddenly the 
imperial recess of 1526. However, the 
view which was vigorously supported by 
Archduke Ferdinand gained the day— 
namely, that the majority must in all 
cases be respected 
There remained 
nothing for the dis- 
affected princes bin 
to protest against the 
proclaimed right, a 
proceeding whic h 
gained them the name 
“ Protestants.” It is 
to be carefully noticed 
that in this protest 
no religious, but 
merely a constitu- 
tional, question was 
discussed — that is to 
say, whether a unani- 
mously passed decree 
can be abrogated by 
a majority. Never- 
theless, a uniform 
religious conviction 
spoke in the protest, 
which, struggling 
against authority, us- 
ed the right for 
every estate in the 
realm to decide these 
questions by its own 
power. There was 
still the inclination 
to submit to a council. 
The immediate result of this protest 
was the secret league, concluded in April, 
1529, between electoral Saxony and Hesse, 
as well as the towns of Strasburg, Ulm, 
and Nuremberg, for the common protec- 
tion of their religious convictions, even 
against the empire, while the Swabian 
League began to consider itself the 
champion of Catholicism. The separation 
between a Germany of the. old faith and 
a Germany of the new faith was thus 
complete. On each side princes and 
towns stood united, for the diet of Speier 
had broken up the hitherto common 
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VI AN AND THE REFORMATION 

i tohSfrtfi ^ aU f’! baiTen in resuIts - Luthei 
, t0 , h ® aJ the dled vainly to conceal this fact ever 
:stant League from contemporaries by a pamphlet 
had high which epitomised in fifteen articles the 
-Sect a union points common to the doctrines of the 
nselves from two reformers, as opposed to the funda- 

toward rim Ifri d P ° int ° f difference ‘ The distress 
towaid the m the empme was, as a whole, very great 

. i an parallel owing to the Turkish danger. Neverthe- 
J was main- less, the imperial diet, which sat in June, 
A 530 ’, under the emperor’s presidency at 
T n( W th ? A ^ sbui 'g> was strongly influenced by Y the 
Luther and religious, or rather theological, controver- 
ish of the sies, for the papal legate and the Pro- 

wh,V? P 1S ^ i estants were ^eed that this was the 
, which met first matter to be treated. The Protes- 

• f , , ■ , * ants ’ in conformity with the request of 

mds Herft b e emperor, had briefly drawn up their 
-nds. Hedio doctrinal views m the “Confession of 
the mvita- Augsburg,” a work of Melanchthon. which 
heart that offered as mild a resistance as possible to 
ference It the papal opponents, and emphatically 
depart m repudiated only the admission that 
ms stand- Luther's doctrine was hcrcfiral 


portant subject of dogmatic controversy, 
’he conference, as might be expected, 


us o wn 
peace. 
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to represent his own cause in Augsburg. 
Melanchthon took his place, but showed 
by his yielding disposition that he would 
not have been the right man to conduct 
the real struggle. He still hoped for an 
ecclesiastical peace, and would be content 
■with the concession of the marriage of 
priests, of the chalice for the laity, and 
of a reform in the Mass, and therefore 
found support among the Catholic princes, 
but not at Rome. A Catholic rejoinder 
co the “ Confession,” called its “ Refuta- 
tion,” expressed, to the benefit of the Pro- 
testant movement, an un- 
compromising opposition to 
any concession. The 
emperor saw in that the 
complete victory of his old 
Church, and the Protestant 
princes perceived at last 
that the breach could no 
longer be healed. 

Landgrave Philip had 
already left Augsburg when 
the emperor wished to 
declare in the recess that 
the Protestants had been 
refuted out of the Bible. 

The latter naturally con- 
tested this point, especially 
by the “ Apologia,” com- 
posed by Melanchthon 
rgainst the “ Confutatio.” 

The emperor did not accept 
this “ Apologia.” But the 
Protestant states, with the 
towns of Augsburg and 
Memmingen at their head, 
refused on their side to 
acknowledge the recess ; 
they also did not wish to 
take part in raising the 
“ Turkish aid.” 

After the diet of Augsburg 


Mansfeld, as well as the towns of Magde- 
burg and Bremen, united for “ the main- 
tenance of Christian truth and peace, and 
for the repression of unlawful powers,” 
while other ^ princes and towns still hesi- 
tated to join. There was no immediate 
prospect of confederates in South Germany. 
On the other hand, relations had already 
been established with King Frederic I. of 
Denmark and King Gustavus of Sweden ; 
even in England a new page was opened, 
since King Henry VIII., completely hostile 
to the Emperor Charles, was in his own 

■ — — way effecting a reformation 

bv within the Church. 

These events, coupled 
tip with the fear that all South 

Germans would join the 
Schmalcaldic League, the 
impossibility of inducing 
the Pope to convene a 
council, and, above all, the 
^creasing danger from the 
Turks, finally decided the 
emperor to abandon the 
execution of the' recess of 
| : ' Augsburg and to conclude 
a preliminary peace with the 
^ Protestants on July 23rd, 

'WifMl J 53 2 ’ the so-called Religious 

Wm ' + P k eace of Nuremberg By 

I Jmf the conditions of this the 

y [ states were to maintain 
fi P ea ce among themselves on 

questions of belief until the 
i council met : under certain 

* c i rcum stances a diet was to 

jf " be substituted foi thecoun- 

cil. In any case, all trials on 
religious points impending 
in the Supreme Court were to 
Philip of hesse be discontinued for the time. 

Inspired by high political ideals, Philip emneror hv f hk nparp 

of Hesse has been described as “ the soul t Re e ^P eror D Y \ ms peace 
. ^ w of the Protestant League. ” Heaimedat foimally recognised the 

it must have been clear to effecting a union of ail who had broken league as a political power., 
the Protestant states that awa y from communion with the Church. The policy of the empire 
it would now he impossible to support had been permanently under the influence of 
the innovation in religion, as Luther the religious movement since 1521, and was 
demanded, and yet continue in allegiance even more so now. The development of 
to the^ emperor. He was no longer an dogma and cult became gradually an esoteric 
impartial ruler, as men had fondly im- theological concern, and was no longer the 
agined, but a strong partisan of the chief factor in determining political action, 
papacy. A closer union among the Pro- The princes, provisionally united with a part 
testants had become necessary. Under of the towns in the Schmalcaldic League, 
the influence of the election of Archduke were from this time the representatives of 
Ferdinand as king of Rome, the alliance Protestantism, in place of the professors of 
was formed in February, 1531, at Schmal- Wittenberg. The religious and social age 
calden in Thuringia. The rulers of electoral of the new doctrine was ended in order to 
Saxony, Hesse, Liineburg, Anhalt, and make room for the political age. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION 


THE 

REFORMATION 
AND AFTER 
III 


/CHRISTIANITY has at no time faced so 
v ~' dangerous a storm as at the dawn of 
the “ New Era ” The religious feeling of 
the mediaeval Church rested on the two 
pillars of blind submission to authority and 
conviction that the spiritual was antagon- 
istic to the temporal. But doubts had 
been raised for centuries as to the justifi- 
cation for these conceptions. Humanism 
had made the opposite ideas the common 
property of educated men. There was a 
quickened consciousness of what the in- 
alienable nature of man required, the con- 
sciousness that man is a personality whose 
impulse is towards liberty, self-determin- 
ation, and unhindered development, 
well as the consciousness of the position 
which man has to take with regard to the 
world around him, the wish for work in 
the world not less than enjoyment of the 
world. The child who felt himself happy 
under the constant care < ‘ 
still dreaded the wide world "outside, be- 

Th* Mistaken W* who wished to 

Policy decide lor himself and to take 

of the Church a P laCe » , the , World by his 
works and by his enjoyment. 
The Church, however, did not recognise the 
justification for this effort, nor "did she 
educate all her subjects to religious free- 
dom and independence, as well as to moral 
activity in the world and moral joy in 
existence. No, she rigidly held to her old 
ideas and would gladly have seen every 
one hold them. She trusted still to the 
efficiency of her means of discipline, as if 
the time never comes when the son scoffs 
at the rod of the father. 

And yet there was no other Christianity 
than that which was characterised by 
those mediaeval fundamental conceptions. 
It was clear that the new notions were 
irreconcilable with the old faith. Men 
must either believe and live once more 
according to those old ideals and sacrifice 
the new ones, or they must hold fast to 
the new doctrines and abandon the old. 
Countless numbers had alreadv chosen 


the latter alternative ; they could not 
stand against the overpowering current of 
the age. But then they threw all faith 
away from them, since there was no other 
than that which was steeped in those old 
ideas. Custom indeed is a potent factor 
even in the sphere of. religion. Most still 
preserved the religion in externals for a 
. while ; but sooner or later the 
For a New neec * some uniform concep- 

Christianity tion ° f ]ife Failed over 
custom, at any rate among those 
who were distinguished as spiritual leaders. 
But alas ! for that religion to which men 
adhere only in consequence of the law of 
as inertia. It is true that at the dawn of the 
new era the number of those who, from 
sincere piety, wished to uphold Christianity, 
was still very large, especially in Germany, 
But the Church could no longer satisfy their ^ 
_ religious needs, since the desire for sub- 
of his parents, and duing all Nature to the service of man had 
already begun to colour religious life, and 
since even in this domain blind submission 

- — —ke and retirement from the world were felt 

place in the world by his to be an outrage on the nature of man. 

Whence was religion to find safety ? 
Only one thing could bring help: a new 
form of Christianity must be given to the 
world, a Christianity which would not 
suppress man's nature, but would rather 
develop and sustain it, a Christianity 
which recognised the impulse, towards 
religious liberty and man's dominion of 
Nature and tried to guide it into the right 
paths. It is true that the effort of the 
Christianity’s Church to crash all religious in- 
Revival dependence instead of mspir- 
in Germany in § a s P irit of freedom unfits 

those who break away from her 
to become themselves safe guides. .Religi- 
ous freedom is abused in the saddest fash- 
ion, but those who thirst for truth are at any 
rate offered the opportunity of quenching 
their religious craving. Christianity may 
revive in them under a new and purer form. 
It was not mere chance that this renewal 
of Christianity was effected in Germany. 
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Even in the Middle Ages all those efforts 
to divest the faith, which had been trans- 
mitted from the Graeco -Rom an world, 
of its legal character, and to make it the 
personal concern of the individual, had 
originated among Teutonic peoples. The 
peculiarly characteristic Teutonic sense of 
reality which hates mere show, the depth of 
o . purpose which cannot be satis- 

Rehgion fied with outward piety, the in- 

Welcomed by q U i r j n g sp i r it which is not con- 
tbe Germans ^ ented 8 ^ th any reassurance 

from human authorities — these caused this 
intensifying and deepening of religious life to 
spring up in Germany, the heart of Europe, 
and to find there an enthusiastic welcome. 

Martin Luther grew up among medi- 
aeval conceptions. He held by the Church 
and he obeyed the Church. A rever- 
ential awe seized the boy of fourteen when 
he saw that Prince of Anhalt in the 
Franciscan cowl walking through the 
streets of Magdeburg, bent double under 
the heavy beggar’s wallet : “ Whoever 
saw him must in devotion kiss him and 
blush for his own worldly state.” But he 
was consumed with an ardent longing for 
religious independence, and therefore for a 
personal' conviction that he stood in the 
right relations to God He was a man of 
: such astonishing inward sturdiness that it 
was absolutely impossible for him to flatter 
or delude himself in any way as to his own 
state. In order to win God’s grace he did 
not shrink from the most extreme steps 
which the Church prescribed for that end. 
He renounced all that was valuable to him 
on earth, he entered the Augustinian 
monastery and undermined his health by 
services which he considered meritorious. 

But Luther, like thousands before his 
time, could not rest satisfied with the idea 
that he had nothing more to do. For he felt, 
in his unflinching self-examination, more 
and more clearly that all his pious deeds 
■were insufficient in the eyes of God ; that 
all was done only from fear — in fact, in his 
Luther’s case, with a secret indigna- 

StdvtLs After tioD a 8 ainst God, who, in spite 
GoXss of everything, withheld His 

grace. He only sighed more 
loudly. ‘ ‘ When shall I finally become pious 
and do enough to obtain a gracious God ? ” 
Despair threatened to master him, as he 
had now, as he thought, learned from ex- 
perience that we cannot get for ourselves 
the one thing on which all depends, the 
xegl love of God : we cannot, therefore, 

win fqr ourselves God’s favour. “ I was 

Ifl i ... . ' . . . . 


destined to sink into hell,” he wailed. 
Then the general of his order, the holy 
Staupitz, pointed out another goal for his 
efforts. It is impossible for us to earn 
God’s grace by our piety. But Christ is 
our refuge from despair : Christ does not 
frighten us, but consoles us. Through 
Christ we can obtain forgiveness for not 
being what we ought to be— forgiveness, 
and with it God’s grace. Instead of the 
unanswerable question : " When shall I 
finally become pious ? ” we must put the 
other question : “ When shall I obtain for- 
giveness ? ” And the answer runs, “ Only 
through Christ, through faith in Him 
that is, through personal trust in Him 
Who brings God’s grace to us. 

Luther now read the Bible in quite a 
new light. “ The just shall live by 
faith ” ; the saying became great and ex- 
cellent to him. Faith alone justifies, and 
brings life. The more he learnt in the 
long struggle to leave the old way, which 
the teaching of the Church had pointed 
out, and to walk in the new way of trust 
in God’s grace, the more he found that this 
path was the right one. His conscience 
~ was calmed. He felt that he 

The Great nQW had actuaUv f oimd a 
Discovery ious Q ± T fi us f rom his 

of Luther & 1 

own mental state he convinced 
himself that he had found the way to 
salvation, and that the Holy Scriptures 
are the sole spiritual truth. 

The new Christianity which he found 
was nothing more than his conception of 
the old, old words : “ Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and 
1 will give you rest.” * 4 No man cometli 
unto the Father but by Me.” Luther 
thus attained independent faith ; no 
human being, no Church had now any 
authority in his eyes. And yet this faith 
did not arise from his own liking. On 
the contrary, the objective fact, the grace 
of God, which was objectively present, 
became his subjective possession. 

The terrible danger which lay in the 
awakening of the impulse towards indepen- 
dence in the domain of religion, the danger 
that each individual constructs some faith 
for himself, and is therewith contented, was 
to be averted. This faith was to be in- 
dependent, but not arbitrary ; completely 
subjective, and 'yet based on that which 
was present outside him ; completely free 
and yet completely fettered : authorised 
by the only privileged authority, the living 
God. How feeble compared with that is the 



tree bears of itself good 

fruits, so the faith which 

inspires the man brings jrr-_ p i 

forth, as it were involun- 

tarily, actions which are 

well pleasing to God. The 

new conditions lead to new SSL. \ V mf/ fflTlWvm 
conduct. Morality is to be \M \ ® 
quite unconcerned, whether 7 / \U\l WW ffl' dm 
a Church strictly enforces 7 I 

her decrees or not, whether 

she even tramples them ' v\ \\ rfi 

underfoot; conduct is above /Vy / J|k I\ \\ / 
all commands and prohibi- I 1 — ' mSdlA v A 1 1 Ll 
tions, all standards of social opponent of luther 

example Thero rpmoinc This eminent German theologian, 

. J . r 1 , e icmams, Dr ; Eck,was one of the disputants 

indeed, in the heart a ten- * n an< * afterwards 

clencv towards evil; but 

faith cannot palter with it, cannot gloss it did not sus 
over with sham work of holiness. For faith, ance of h 
so truly as it loves God, hates, evil, and respect for 
therefore fights unwearyingly against it. imbibed fro 
Just as the claim and essence of this him to cor 
morality took a modem form, so, too, did her teachim 
its application The Middle Ages held abuse" 
u ! ™an s highest act. of piety was to indulgences 
leave the world, and to devote himself to ten here B 
religious works. _ But whoever, in the temperate 1 
Medieval station m which God had placed his new re 
View nim >. dad attained actual com- kindled like 
Of Piety mumon with God knew that When Dr 
. he had m this station to show out * “ Ha 

his new spiritual attitude, that it was not man for wh 
what he did that made the difference, but It was felt t] 
how he did it, whether he did it from love there” which 
ot God, because God had called him to this for objective 

' 7 °r’T d wr n / 7 \Y ay which was Phasing The support 
to God. What, folly to consider impure .good service 
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their divine spirit ; they repudiated science and 
study, and wished to abolish everything 
in the Church which did not date from the 
apostolic age. 

When Luther was forced to live in 
the Wartburg, this storm broke in 
Wittenberg. Professor Carlstadt wished 
to cease lecturing ; the schoolmaster 
refused to teach any more. All that was 
the growth of time, especially the images, 
was to be removed by force. Luther, in 
spite of the prohibition of the elector, left 
his secure hiding-place, and preached every 
day for a week against these fanatics, until 
he had completely calmed the seething 
waters. In other places, it is true, 
especially where the Roman antagonists 
forced their own spiritual instruction upon 
the people to the exclusion of the new 
teaching, the sole watchword on which the 
disaffected were agreed was the rejection 
of infant baptism. But the movement 
of Luther was now distinctly separated 
from this troubled and turbulent wave, 
■either the mighty religious revolt It had to repel from itself a third party, 

those who complained, above all, of social 
evils and did not shun tile path of revolu- 
tion in order to abolish them. This dis- 
content, which had existed long 
before Luther’s appearance, 
was destined to burst into 
easan s £ ames now that the Roman 

Church refused to concede the religious 
liberty demanded, and attempted to sup- 
press all such efforts with bans and 
excommunication. Luther represented 
their legitimate grievances with fervour, 
but still emphasised the point that it is 
unbecoming in a Christian to use violence 
against a superior. “ Let him who re- 
ceives my teaching raise no disturbance.” 
When, therefore, the “peasants” began 
her condemnatory to murder and to burn, and the “ lords ” 
became despondent from consciousness of 
the blame attaching to them for the 
rebellion, Luther, with the greatest deter- 
mination, reminded the authorities of their 
duty to crush remorselessly the sanguinary 
revolution. Thus he lost the support of 
all who, in the last instance, merely wished 
for social, not religious freedom. 

Many of the Humanists, owing to 
Luther, had become absorbed in their 
and struggle against the ecclesiastical wrongs, 
and had completely devoted themselves 
to his teaching. The “king of the 
Humanists,” however, the great scholar, 
Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, still 
l an uncertain attitude, and with 
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disclosed the yawn 
conceptions and his. 

*sts, hitherto indifferent to it, were fired 
for this struggle by the disputation at 
Leipzig between Luther and the great 
Roman theologian, Dr. Eck in July, 1519. 

The movement became a matter of 
interest to the German people through his 
treatise “ To the Christian No- 
Rome an Hility of the German Nation,” 

Obstacle to j ie championed with 

Progress £ er y wor( j s the complaints 
against the papal chair and the yearning 
desire for a really reformatory council. 

Rome, regardless of results, passed her 
verdict. The papacy, with the Bull which 
condemned Luther, his teaching and his 
followers, stood as an obstacle in the path 
of the new intellectual movement. When 
it at length succeeded in drawing the 
emperor over to the same side, and the 
Pope’s decision was recognised by the sus- 
pension of the imperial ban over the inno- 
vators, one of two alternatives alone was 
possible- 

must be crushed by force", or Rome must 
bow before it. But Rome remained firm, 
and yet political conditions made it 
impossible for the emperor to carry out the Rij . 
part he had undertaken in accordance f 
with the judgment of the papal legate, 
that of being “ the obedient executor of 
the Roman chair.” 

Thus the Reformation movement, which 
had incorporated various component parts, 
found the time to become, as it were, clear 
about itself and to renounce all that did 
not agree with its real nature. Whoever 
wished merely for the abolition of some 
crying abuses, or in blind submission to the 
Church expected help from her alone, left 
Luther so soon as it was apparent that the 
Church persisted in 
judgment. Others thought that they 
ought to go further than Luther, while, in 
fact, they b ad not yet passed the slough of 
the Middle Ages. This sect of mystics 
and fanatics once more saw a 
contrast between the Spirit of 
God and that of the creature. 

These men, therefore, de- 
manded an outward renunciation of all that 
is earthly ; they wished that the Spirit of 
God should speak directly in man. 
despised all natural mediation and all 
historical development. They railed at 
Luther because he found a pleasure even in 
earthly things ; they pretended that their *, vw *v*^* 
maddest fancies were revelations of the adopted 
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Mystics 
Who Railed 
at Luther 


hiin many others. He rejoiced in the war 
against the “ fat paunches of the monks ” 
and against the extravagantly exalted 
triple crown of the Pope.” But he 
attached more weight to peace and con- 
cord than to truth. “Even truth dis- 
pleases me if disorder is caused by it.” He 
was wanting in Luther’s marked religious 
fervour. He was finally;, in 1524, per- 
suaded to write against Luther. The 
doctrine of free-will served him as a pre- 
text to assert in contradiction to Luther’s 
certainty of faith resting on experience 
that in the sphere of religion there are only 
views, but no personal certainties. Even 
Holy Scripture is not clear enough to give 
us conviction j at most, ° 

some certainty is to be 
obtained, since it is 
probable that scholars, 
popes, and councils have 
found what is right. 

Generally speaking, less 
depends on faith than 
on morality and con- 
cord, and, in order to 
produce these, reliance 
cannot always be re- 
posed in reasoned truth, 
for^ such truth may 
easily cause harm. 

Thus the breach be- 
tween Luther and 
Erasmus had become 
visible, Erasmus, since 
he jhad not found the re- 
ligious conviction which 
the deepest and most re- ; 
ligious spirits of that age 1 
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God, on which the whole Lutheran svstem 
is based, was rejected by Erasmus. ' The 
Humanists, who did not wish for more 
than Erasmus could offer, now severed them- 
selves definitely from the Reformation, 
ine supporters of the old order exulted at 
Luther’s ^ the losse $ which the anti- 
Translation of Roman movement outwardly 
the Bible sustained. But their hopes 
, . „ _ , seeing it crushed were con- 

tinually defeated, for its loyal adherents* 
attained by their efforts in these years 
of schism only a still greater conviction, 
and in spite of all hostility won an in- 
creasing number of followers. Luther 
while still in the Wartburg, began his 
translation of the Bible. 
The New Testament 
appeared in September, 
1522, and in the next 
twelve years went 
through at least sixty- 
eight editions. The 
separate parts of the 
Old Testament fol- 
lowed, until in the year 
x 534> the whole Bible 
was pompleted. Lu- 
ther’s great enemy, 
Cochlseus, thus testifies 
to the effect of this 
work : “ Tailors and 

shoemakers, even 
women and other simple 
folk, read Luther's New 
Testament with the 
greatest avidity as 
PHI being a source of all 
i humanists ” They were not 


desired, contented him- n2!Si«l‘? NG OF *i? HE humanists” They were not 

self with a vague tolerant a„ h I a ? ha ?^ to dilute 

probability, SO that paunchel TThe In monksr r he ag a! i so t wo 6 te‘'t t ^ 

Luther answered him : °pp° sitl0n to the leader of the Reformation? £ os P e ^ with pnests and 
The Holv Spirit is no crAn+io • tht« . .. m ° n ks, masters and 


Luther answered him : oppositi011 to the ^ 
“The Holy Spirit is no sceptic; He has 
not inscribed on our hearts a vague delu- 
sion, but a potent and great certainty 
winch does not allow us to waver, but 
makes us, thanks be to God, feel as certain 
as we are that two and three make five/' 
The Creeds WMe Lll ther wished for a 
of Erasmus mor ^ c °de which, based on 
and Luther confidence in God, sought 
.. , , r on ty please God, Erasmus 
wished for morality,” which, if necessary, 
was to be attained even by unproved 
assumptions, subj ect to one provision only— 
that it did not disturb the peace of the citi- 
zens. Thus the claim of a religious feeling 
springing from God, and directed towards 
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doctors of divinity.” 

Equally great success was attained 
by the spiritual songs set to new vigorous 
melodies in which Luther and some of 
his disciples, following his example, made 
the newly discovered faith resound through 
the world ; above all by the hymns, which 
have soared beyond the Kyrie Eleison 
so characteristic of mediaeval Christianity 
to the proud joy felt by the child of God 
sure of the Grace of God : “ Nun freut 
euch, hebe Christengemein’, demi ich bin 
dem, und du bist mein, uns soli der Tod 
mcht scheiden ” ; “ Ein’ feste Burg ist . 
unser Gott— das Reich muss uns noch 

Dleiben. The people sang these songs not 
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the purpose revealed the pitiable conditions 
which had been produced through the 
neglect of the people by the Roman Church, 
which had become still more disorganised 
through the uncertainty of recent years. 
Luther then gave Christianity his two 
Catechisms, of which the Lesser Catechism 
especially, a masterpiece, brought the new 
doctrine home to the people. 

But who was to attend to ecclesiastical 
affairs in the Lutheran districts ? Visita- 
tions had to be arranged and the parson- 
ages filled up; the monastic property, 
now derelict, had to be managed and turned 
to other uses ; a definite organisation 
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from this poison, just as they protected 
their sovereign from hostile attacks. 
Luther certainly, following the text 
f£ Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and unto God the things that are 
God’s/' once more clearly separated the 
spiritual and the secular power, and thus 
declared that the submission of the 
secular power to the Church and the 
thraldom of the conscience under some 
external power were alike wrong. But 
yet he assuredly did not wish that the 
secular princes should exercise a spiritual 
authority, or should extend their 
government to the very heart of the 
Church and subject men’s consciences to 
compulsion. 

All the same in this distinctly critical 
time they ought clearly to recognise their 
duty of attending to the outward welfare 
of the Church. She ought to follow her 
own ordinances and laws. But the re- 
quisite ordinances and superintendence 
ought to be provided for her by the princes, 
Princes w &° niust take the welfare of 
. tk their subjects to heartland who, 
Church from their prominent position 
in the nation, are alone in 
the position to do so. They certainly are 
able to abuse the influence that is thereby 
assigned to them, but no form of 
Church government is imaginable which is 
not exposed to this contingency. The 
Church in the Middle Ages flourished 
however, when princes, with the feeling 
that they were members of the Church, 
attended to her outward organisation ; 
and she was on the very brink of destruc- 
tion when she was secured from all inter- 
ference of the secular power. The spirit 
that guides her is the all-important point. 
Starting with this conviction, Luther 
entrusted to the territorial lords the 
direction of their churches in external 
matters. 

These princes rendered good service to the 
cause of the Reformation. It was they who 
in the imperial diet at Speierin 1529 ‘'pro- 
tested ” that the resolution of the majority 
should not be published as “ passed, with 
their good-will, knowledge, and counsel ” 
— a resolution which had laid Sown that 
those who had hitherto endeavoured to 





root out the Lutheran doctrine should 
persist in their efforts, that no one should 
be allowed to protect those who were prose- 
cuted for religious opinions, and that in 
the Lutheran districts all the existing 
remnants of Catholicism were to be pre- 
served. To assent to this, they declared, 
Perfidy meant “ nothing else than openly 
of Duke to deny Christ and His word.” 
Maurice ^ was they who in the diet at 
Augsburg in 1530 solemnly, 
in the presence of emperor and states, 
professed the faith which the highest 
powers in Christendom had banned and 
proscribed ; it was they who closely 
banded together in- the Schmalcaldic 
League in 1531 for the protection of the 
Protestant faith. 

The selfish policy of Duke Maurice of 
Saxony certainly enabled the emperor in 
the Schmalcaldic war to defeat and take 
prisoner the heads of the Protestant 
League in 1546. But when Maurice, in 
order to undo the consequences of his 
perfidy, turned against the emperor, the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg was finally, 
in 1355, able to make into a principle of 
jurisprudence the right of religious freedom 
and political equality for the followers of 
the different creeds. This applied, indeed, 
at first only to the authorities. They 
received the privilege of free choice 
between the old and the new faith ; for 
the thought that every individual subject 
should have full liberty in the exercise 
of Ms religion was at that time still incon- 
ceivable. The feud between the parties 
in the Church was still too fresh and 
accompanied by remembrances too bitter 
to allow the idea to be entertained that - 
the different confessions could live peace- 
ably side by side in the same district. 
Results of me dise y al conceptions had 

ike Peace of ^ een 50 completely shattered 
Augskurg that> after ti3 * s peace, no one 
was to be punished on account 
of difference of faith; subjects who held 
another religion were to leave the country 
without incurring any loss of honours,, 
or goods. It is small wonder that the 
Emperor Charles V. could not bring him- 
self to co-operate in the conclusion of such 
a peace. Armin Tille 
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REFORMERS IN CONFERENCE; JOHN CALVIN PRESIDING AT THE COUNCIL OF GENEVA IN THE YEAR 1D49 

From the painting: by P. A. Labouchere 



WESTERN EUROPE 
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THE 

REFORMATION 
AND AFTER 
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THE TRIUMPH OF PROTESTANTISM 

. „__ AND THE CLEAVAGE IN ITS RANKS 


j^UTHER S appearance on the scene had Lutherans,, an 
produced the greatest effect even on any of her mei 
those who would not for any consideration done at the G 
desert the papacy So deep, a religious " Exterminatic 
earnestness spoke from. his writings, that ment of morals 
many within the Catholic Church began to distortions th 
feel ashamed of the immoral life that 
prevailed among the higher as well as the The Church 
lower clergy, and of the thoughtless as the Inter P retei 
manner in which men had made light of of Scripture 
llieii sins, and, like Luther, they clamoured but of which ve 
for a reformation. On the other hand; many permitted wer 
good Catholics could not conceal from official teaching 
themselves that . all the doctrines and petuated ; by t 
ai i angements which had been established terms with Pro 
in the Church were not unassailable. more united, v 

. Thus a dangerous uncertainty crept was thus distinc 
kven in the year 1485 Archbishop tion of the Chur 
Bex. mold of Mainz had instituted a censor- the same reverex 
ship of books in order to suppress the Bishop Bren 
German Bibles, of which there had been traditions were 
many editions, and accordingly men like u We accept th 
The Bible Sebastian Brant and Geiler of emphatically r 
in the German Kaisersberg had declared it with our belief/ 
Language * ^pked tlling to P rint the Church alone t< 
Bible m German.’ 7 But now meaning” of 3 
the preparation of a German Bible Thus the Churc 
was advocated by Catholics in the exponent of L 
imperial diet at Speier in 1526, and doctrine of iu 
loyal members of the Church caused such proved by pen 
translations of the Bible to be prepared clemned ; the Ch 
and circulated. place of mediate 

Even the chief doctrine of Lutheranism, God and man 
the proposition “By faith alone we her, and the seve 
axe justified, was acknowledged by the virtue work as i 
Catholic party at the religious conference of On the other 

Regensbui g in 154L accepted in connection crescences, whicl 
with a protocol by the imperial councillor for “ railing agai 
Granvelle, and sent to Rome for approval _ • a wav 

by the papal legate Contarini. The Pope ?® f ?™ a ** 0 Mimor 
indeed rejected this tenet in that crude the mohi 

fonn and the agreement fell through. he ChurcK resoh 

But Luther’s appearance must have exer- for the removal 
cised immense influence on those who still tices, but left the 
remained loyal to the Roman chair when A confession oi 
such proposals were possible. It was high which had to be 
time that the Church clearly defined the any ecclesiastical 
boundary between herself and the at the universitv 
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was sworn to the Pope, “ the representa- 
tive of J esus Christ and a pledge on oath 
had to be made that “the Catholic faith, 
without which none could be holy, 
should be supported by all subjects.” 
The “ Roman Catechism ” was drawn up 
as a counterblast to Luther’s Catechism. 
The “ Index of forbidden books ” was 
E rrors * n educed ior the suppression 
. rr ,? rs of poisonous food for the mind. 
Y , V The Council of Trent finally 
declared the text of the Latin 
translation of the Bible, the Vulgate, to 
be “ authentic,” and orders were given 
“ that no one should venture to reject 
it on any plea whatever.” But since the 
text of the previous editions showed many 
differences, it was not clear which transla- 
tion might not be rejected. 

Pope Sixtus V. in 1590 prepared a “ com- 
pletely faultless edition,” and, appealing to 
the guidance promised to the apostle Peter, 
forbade the faithful to “ alter, add to, or 
omit the smallest particle in it.” His 
second successor, Clement VIII., however, 
found so many faults in this edition that 
he ordered all extant copies to be brought 
up and destroyed, and prepared a new 
edition, which altered more than 12,000 
passages, and included some books that 
were not to be found in the original, 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, still 
less of translations, has not, of course, 
been claimed at any time. 

The Catholic Church by these declara- 
tions of doctrine definitely opposed 
Protestantism, and had declared a bitter 
war against the new era which had 
dawned. But afterwards a stupendous 
reaction set in. Once more there appeared 
enthusiasm for the Catholic cause, a joy 
of battle, a delight in conquest, a spirit of 
self-sacrifice. The contest with Protes- 
tantism was now changed. The Catholic 
writers, with astonishing diligence and 
acuteness, set about the task of creating a 
science of theology which, while adopting 
New Life ^be ideas of the new era sane- 
m the Homan tioned by Luther, sought to 
Chureh show that these contained the 
germs of the gravest dangers, 
unless associated with explicit obedience 
to the Roman Church and her teaching. 
Others boldly ventured on the domain of 
history. 

The catacombs of Rome were said to 
attest the high antiquity of the Roman 
teaching and the customs of the Church. 
What would now have become of the 


Catholic Church in Germany if it had not 
at last been roused to a vigorous struggle ? 
Even in those countries where, according 
to the injunction of Duke William of 
Bavaria that “ he who recanted shall be 
beheaded, he who does not recant shall 
be burnt,” the anti-Roman movement 
had been most mercilessly crushed, as, 
for example, in Austria and Bavaria, 
Protestantism had nevertheless gained 
much ground. For example, in 1556 the 
states of Lower Austria would grant 
aid against the Turks only on condition 
that free exercise of religion was con- 
ceded them. The Emperor Ferdinand was 
obliged to grant them at least the com- 
munion in both kinds. A few years 
afterwards, even the prelates declared to 
the -emperor that his whole land would 
fall away' '.from the Catholic faith if the 
marriage of the clergy and the communion 
in both kinds were not conceded. 

■ The situation became even worse in 1564, 
on the accession of Maxmilian II. , who had 
been brought up in the Lutheran faith. 
Only consideration for Spain and the 
Catholic princes of the empire deterred 

Protestant him from formally going over 
Trh t0 the Protestant Church. He 

SerTany g™** free exercise of re- 
ligion to his states. A large 
part of the nobility introduced the Refor- 
mation for themselves and their subjects. 
A Venetian reported as the result of his 
observations in Germany that only one 
person in ten was still Catholic. In a 
short time the Catholic Church in Germany 
must have disappeared. 

But a well-equipped army, ready for 
battle, was now prepared to reconquer for 
the Papal Church all that had been lost. 
We read in the official history of the 
Jesuit order, “ God in His eternal wisdom 
has placed Ignatius Loyola to confront 
Luther, the scandal of humanity and bane 
of Europe, that hog from Epicurus’s sty, 
that child of evil, whom God and men 
detest.” All the orders created by the 
mediaeval Church had shown themselves 
incapable of resisting the Reformation. 

These monks had either themselves 
joined the Reformation or they had op- 
posed it in a way which caused the world 
to laugh at them, for they fought with the 
weapons of a. bygone age, with an anti- 
quated conception of life. The intentions 
of the ex-soldier, the Spaniard Ignatius, 
were something so new that the Inquisi- 
tion, when men and women, filled with 
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enthusiasm, joined him in his home, be- 
came suspicious and arrested him. In 
fact, he, the saviour of the Church, narrowly 
escaped condemnation. At Rome he 
wished to place himself and his army 
• ' the Company of Jesus,” at the orders 
of the Pope. But there, also, he met 
with universal distrust. Only his con- 
summate skill in estimating and entering 
into the peculiar nature of his opponent 
won over the Pope. “Here is the 
spirit of God,” cried the latter as he 
read the following sentence in the 
constitution of the order which lay 
™ him; _ “this company and 

all _ individuals discharge the warlike 
services of God in true obedience to our 
most sacred lord, the Pope.” The order 
was confirmed by the — 

Pope on September 27th, 

1540 . 

What was its import- 
ance for the history of 
religion ? It sought to 
adapt Catholic Chris- 
tianity to an era domi- 
nated by new ideas, and 
to offer to Christianity, in 
place of the new doctrine 
which Luther discovered 
and praised, a substitute 
which w r as to be found 
and used equally in the 
Catholic Church. No im- 
pression could be made 
any longer on the new 
era with the medieval 
ideal of retiiement from pmiHnro nu - 
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‘Sted hfm ’ t Wlth God throu § h faith, and thus become a 
lurch neW man ’.® ubd j lin g his sinful inclinations 

miclpnauowly —were said to be folly and to contain the 

ind hi« m !f he grea , t ?® t °, fa11 dangers, since the individual 

thp ! ? y ’ wouidfeel himself at liberty to disregard the 

also he “met Church. . The solder Igna- 

Onlv his con la the ReaIm r mS * an °fhei way. 

g a e nt erin- of Religion i ] U f the S \ re ^ th of the 

... body is so built up by 

t his opponent military training that its full powers are at 

1 ^.+ e 1S f,h e ser ' r ice of the will, so the strength of 

latter _ as he the soul must be developed by “ spiritual 

T nC wh,Vh L e tr l lni PS” until all unregulated impulses 
x which lay submit to the control of the reason. If the 
company and man is thus properly trained, he can him- 
tfie warlike self regulate his emotions and has the inspir- 

idience to our mg consciousness of personal development, 
the older The eagerness for self-dependence that 

marked the new era 
found a full satisfaction 
in the domain of religion. 
Luther promised the 
happy condition of re- 
ligious self - dependence 
only to an inner con- 
version such as God alone 
can effect. Ignatius did 
this more easily ; even 
that sovereignty of reason 
over the other powers of 
the soul, which the man 
can create for himself by 
exercise, fills him with 
elevating self- trust. By 
this very sovereignty over 
himself the man wins 
an immense power over 
founder of the Jesuits others who are not yet 


^ T A jLWii JESUITS umers wno are not yet 

tlic world. This new Ignatius Loyola, who belonged to a noble become so indeDenderif 
order, therefore, was not tvsi 7 Spanish province of Guipuzcoa, T + mae P ena t'nt. 
Uqfpnrlprl resided tte weer of arms for the sendee of Just as COlltrol OV0F 

mtended to letreat from He founded the Society of Jesus, one's own strength was 

the wor d and ;+* ■ , , , uut. b uwn suengtn was 


the world and consume its strength in 
asceticism, but to work in the world and 
on the world. Nor does it wish to withdraw 
its converts from the world. They may 
remain in the world, if only they remain 
subject to the Church in spite of secular 
enjoyments, and are useful to the Church 
with their secular work. Even blind sub- 
mission, the other ideal of mediaeval piety, 
Ideal S rew dim, to many at least, 

of Medical H ore t he impulse to win 
Piety independence and to possess 

a personal sense of religion. 
Ignatius showed one way to content this 
aspiration. The means which Luther 
desired for the purpose and declared to 
be attainable- — namely, that the individual 
man should acquire personal communion 


... LLL _____ 


represented, by Ignatius as the highest 
consummation, so sovereignty over others 
was to be the ultimate object' of all efforts. 
Ambition, that deeply rooted defect of 
ecclesiastical Catholicism, will flourish in. 
this order, and will more and more destroy 
the nobler and divine components which 
ecclesiasticism had retained from the 
primitive Christianity. In what field 
especially were these warriors to display 
their activity ? Oral confession, which 
had become hated and despised, must once 
more be revived, for whoever submitted 
to it showed his willingness to allow himself 
to be ruled. Nothing else afforded so. 
favourable an opportunity to regulate 
men’s consciences. At a time, then, 
when woridliness was omnipotent and the 
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disinclination for confession and penance 
universal, the masses could not become 
once more accustomed to confession unless 
“ the yoke of Christ was lightened,” as the 
Jesuits termed it. 

They therefore applied their greatest 
ingenuity to a revision of the moral code, 
the precepts of which were to be followed 
' in confession, and. tried to estab- 
The Church e ] ast j c principles that 

Revises the consc j ences nuis t have become 
Moral Code du jj ed . but tlie task 0 f C on- 

fession was made far more simple. Sin, 
it was said, consists merely in the wrong- 
ful act, which is committed not from 
ignorance or passion, but deliberately. It 
is not always necessary for a man to do 
what he himself considers right : he may, 
contrary to his conscience, obey that 
which an authority has declared to be 
permissible, 41 A woman, for instance, has 
murdered her husband in order to marry 
her paramour and has afterward sinned 
with him. Must she, then, run the risk of 
death and shame by revealing this cir- 
cumstance in confession ? ” 

Since one authority, Henriquez, answers 
in the affirmative, and another, Lessius, in 
the negative, according to this “ probable ” 
view it is permissible for a man to be silent 
on the point even against his own con- 
science. Therefore in an act the intention 
has always to be considered. “ It is 
allowable for a son to desire most earnestly 
the death of his father, yet not so as to 
wish any harm to the father, but so as to 
wish some good for himself — namely, the 
rich inheritance which will then come to 
him.” Again, it is permissible to deceive 
others by the choice of words which they 
are bound to understand in a wrong mean- 
ing. Similarly, a man may think of some- 
thing more than is said. If “ someone 
who has killed a ‘ Pater ’ is questioned on 
the matter, he may reply that he has not 
"‘ killed the 'Pater/ since he is thinking 
of another of the same name.” Such 
conduct is justifiable in a man 
1 nc s whenever it is a question of 

° , . “ preserving his person, his 

life, or his honour, protecting 
his property or exercising any virtue.” 

As a confessor might mitigate the penance 
for sinful love, so he might do also with 
■ ■unbelief. Whereas in earlier centuries 
a mere assent to that which the Church 
' taught was sufficient, it was now declared 
to be enough if the faith was not actually 
i disputed. t( A man is capable of receiving 


Methods 
of the' 
Jesuits 
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“ clemency ” were so immense that even 
the prohibition by the Pope of a method 
of conversion which roused such ill-feeling 
could not induce them to abandon this 
procedure. In Japan they were able to 
baptise many hundred thousand people, 

. until in their lust for power they meddled 
with politics and thus called forth a 
terrible persecution, which ended in the 
country being completely barred to all 
Christians. In Paraguay, however, they 
were able to found an independent state 
according to their wishes, a model state 
which consisted of young Indians ruled 
by them. Pope Gregory XV., in order to 
give unity, combination, and permanence 
to the Catholic missions, founded the 
“ Propaganda ” at Rome in the year 1622. 

Catholicism sought to counteract the 
movements of the Reformation wherever 
they showed themselves in Europe, partly 
by Jesuitical subtlety, _ partly by actual 
violence. . In Scandinavia, however, 
Lutheranism remained victorious. But 
the Inquisition raged mercilessly in the 
Netherlands after 1555. Yet the people 
did not allow themselves to be brought back 
The Terrible to the Catholic Church, and 
Mass acre of the northern provinces, 

St. Bartholomew aft f the most prolonged 
and sanguinary struggle 
obtained in 1.648 religious and political 
liberty. Since in France, notwithstanding 
every persecution, the number of Protes- 
tants increased, the penalty of death was 
pronounced in the year 1557 on all who 
did not adhere to the national religion. 
Blood flowed in streams. 

The shameful massacre of the Protestants 
assembled for divine worship at Vassy 
gave the signal for civil war. After religious 
liberty and civil equality had been 
reluctantly conceded to the Huguenots by 
the .Peace of St. Germain in 1570, the 
Catholic court party employed the most 
terrible treachery imaginable. The mass- 
acre of the Protestant malcontents in 
Paris began on St. Bartholomew’s Night 
in 1572, and swift messengers carried the 
order to murder throughout the land. 
Henry IV„ by the Edict of Nantes in 1598, 1 

assured to the Protestants their religious < 
and political rights ; he fell beneath the j 
dagger of the monk Ravaillac. ] 

Richelieu, indeed, broke the political j 
power of the Huguenots, who prose- 1 
cuted Catholics in turn, but he also con- 1 
firmed their ecclesiastical privileges in ( 
the “ Edict of Grace ” of Nimes in 1629. ] 


1 The often-attempted destruction of the 
1 Fi ench Protestant Church was completed 

£ only some decades later, 
s The Reformation found supporters in 
5 Italy and even in .Spain. But there the 
, Church had a free hand, so that in a 
1 short time through bloody persecution 
1 Mst trace of anti-papal movements was 
J Romish obliterated. In 1570 both 

J Plots Against C0 ™^ ie i S Were “ Purified ” in 
England a Catholic sense. Even in 
' „ England, under the Catholic 

' Mary (1 553-155 8) an attempt was made 
to restore the papal supremacy. Nearly 
three hundred Protestants were exe- 
cuted. When the Protestant Elizabeth 
mounted the throne, Pope Paul IV. re- 
fused her the crown. Then hundreds 
of Jesuits gradually crept into the country, 
exhorted by the Pope “ to get rid of the 
impious J ezebel. ’ ’ Plots against the queen 
were repeatedly discovered. The Catholic 
Philip of Spain sent his formidable Armada 
to England to purge that nest of heretics. 
Under J ames I . there was a plot of fanatical 
Catholics to blow up the king and all the 
assembled House of Parliament ; the 
superior of the Jesuits, it is said, knew 
beforehand of this Gunpowder Plot. Al- 
though all these attempts were unsuccess- 
ful, yet they showed clearly enough the 
objects at which the upholders of the 
papacy aimed. 

In Germany the Jesuits, in their chief 
centres, Vienna, Cologne, and Ingolstadt, 
undertook the extermination of Protes- 
tantism. All evangelical preachers were 
driven from Bavaria after 1564, the ' 
Protestant nobles were excluded from the 
diets, and all Protestant subjects who 
would not be converted were forced to 
emigrate. The spiritual princes followed this 
example. Ferdinand II. of Austria, edu- 
cated by Jesuits, before he mounted the 
throne took a solemn vow in front of the 
miraculous image of the Virgin at Loretto " 
that he would at all cost put an end to 

Ferdinand’s ^“y in £ is hereditary do- 
zen! for nimions. Yet in many parts 
the Church of realm there were hardly 

any Catholics left ; at Graz, the,- ’ 
capital of Styria, only three were to be 
found. Ferdinand did not rest until he 
had brought back all his subjects to the 
fold of the Church, or had expelled them 
from his land. The action of the Jesuits 
became bolder and bolder. It was soon 
openly stated in print that the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg could no longer be 
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it was an easy thing From Zurich the ecclesiastical lefoim 
mc out the plague of of the sovereign congregation spread To 

the other Confederates ; m Appenzell the 
Mass was abolished in I55 2 - j m " 

mediately an opposition was raised 
among the “ five places,” Schwyz, Uri, 
Unterwalden, Lucerne, and Zug, which, 
as favouring the French mercenary system, 
had been dissatisfied with Zwingli’s pro- 
test. The reformer now, in 1525, demanded 
war against the five _ cantons.^ But the 
danger was averted this time : Zurich act- 
ually gained the triumph of not being 
excluded from the federation, notwith- 
standing the antagonistic demands of the 
original cantons, and of finding a comrade 
in '"the faith in the canton of Berne. 


heretics in Germany, since there was no 
leader among the Protestants who was 
formidable in a war ; and, besides that, 
they were divided among themselves, for 
the Lutherans and Calvinists 
Zwingli’s did nQt hold together. This 
Place in the observation corresponded only 
Reformation ^ 00 c j ose iy to the reality. . In 
Switzerland, by the side of the movement 
which Luther had inaugurated, a somewhat 
altered form of the opposition to Rome had 
been developed by Zwingli independently. 

Ulrich Zwingli, born on January 1, 
1484, and thus of almost the same age as 
Luther, enjoyed a conspicuously Humanist 
education, studied under Conrad Celtes 
in Vienna, and devoted himself especially 
to the theology of Erasmus. 

In 1506 he was curate at 

Glarus, and as such ex- ggSj 

pounded the Bible and JjMjp 

studied Origen. But after 

his expulsion by the French nl 

party, who hated him for J|p| 

his sermons against the 
mercenary system, he went jg * 1 C\ s \^’ 
as secular priest to the 
pilgrimage resort of Maria- 
Einsiedehv and began^ in 

favour of reformation, but 
without visibly leaving the 
Church. Here, and still MfcifrruralSfr 
more at Zurich, where he a 


astered the communion 





ji 


harmsworth history of the world 

make persecution of the truth impossible p.—t 

and would on the other . hand repress dl ^ P ^ by 

eiTor, so that le '‘rr-O'l 1 Zwingii was almost entirely disregarded 

undertakings toi the attainment bv him, as he placed Luther, on account of 

objects. ,e„ jtff- rpTlt his greater depth of character, fax higher 

woo ToTiol’s Sondlncf LThis^n^e^^S 

f A fittrcondescen- a refuge to the French, English and 
t( . J *° r ‘ T or d who in the Holy Scottish exiles who had been duven from 

r° n tlninJ nnte ’himself with His be- their homes for their religion’s sake, and 
1 ievers • according to Zwingii’ s view the when quieter years came they retuine 
exalted dTv nitv cannot so unite himself to their country filled with Jk - spirit o 
witH what is earthly. Not the body and Calvin. He founded m his native Geneva 

yrftM s yfty bread and wine a univem.ty which pmy.ded^fo.e^i 

■S^tSFs \ BH «JjSjS 

fP ieaci y , joining the Reformers he became one of the a b so l u te Lord, and it 

home. Five years alter g. rea f figures of the movement. He did a , , . , ,i 

the death of Zwingii, in tkT eSSlS ^tufion ol^lhs LmSs 

him Jelffte task at Geneva of founding a will. Even if all cannot be led to salvation, 
community in which everything bowed yet all' can be forced to outward obedience, 
before the law of God. Every individual Calvinism had,_ therefore, a stnct lega 
citizen was obliged to bind himself by character; but it was able far moie than 
oath to a confession of faith. All Lutheranism to persist m outward works, 
.members of the congregation were to produce a universal adherence to the 
subject to a constant supervision by Church and observation of moraluy, to 

■ lav elders. He at last put his ideal into create national, churches and to maintain 
practice after terrible struggles and the them in discipline and order. Again, there 
unwearying application of the strictest was an inclination to fight, on behalf of the 

■ measures. What had at first to be extorted honour of God, with purely secular means 
bv the severest penalties became gradually when spiritual means were msumcien .. 
public custom. No traces of ungodli- In Geneva, which contained some 20,000 

: ness or of religious indifference were now inhabitants, during the five years _ ot 
visible. The prescribed Church ordinances Calvin’s rule no fewer than fifty-eight 
, , and legal rules of life governed everything, sentences of death and se venty-six decrees 


egai rules oi me guvcuicu eva^uuu^. ~ - - 

n thought by this to have estab- of exile were pronounced. . 


In France, the 
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THE TRIUMPH OF PROTESTANTISM 

Protestant Church communities to prevent 
the continual unrest of the congregations 
by fixing definite limits. At the same 
time another form of Protestantism was 
established. Elizabeth of England hoped 
finally to secure tranquillity for her 
country by considering, as far as possible, 
the wishes of those who were favourable to 
. . Rome. With this object the 
Of Western Thirty-nine Articles, which 

Christianity Were d ™ U P. f nd det f r ~ 
mined the special character 

of the English national Church, a peculiar 
mixture of the reformed and the Catholic 
spirit. Thus, Western Christianity was 
divided into four specific Churches. In 
connection with these events the succession 
of the Lutheran elector, John Sigismund 
of Brandenburg, to the Reformed 
Church in 1613 was of great import- 
ance. Indeed, the excitement in the 
the country at this change of confession was 
so great that he thought it prudent not 
to yield to the promptings of his Calvin- 
istic surroundings, but rather to issue a 
declaration that he would not force on 
any congregation a preacher whom they 
suspected. But still many ways lay open 
struggles to the elector by which he could restrict 
Lutheranism. 

The consequence of all these occurrences 
as the heirs of in the domain of religion was the Thirty 
what their fathers won, would have to fight Years’ War. The Protestant Churches in 
desperately for the maintenance of this Germany, and as a result the Reforma- 
inheritance. Even in Electoral Saxony 
the friends of Calvin’s teaching were able 
to win the supremacy. When, in 1574, it 
was finally clear to the elector, who held 
sound Lutheran views, what their intern 
tions were, he threw their leaders into' 
prison and deprived of their offices all 
preachers who refused to assent to the 
Lutheran doctrine. 

The individual Reformed Churches had r 
already drawn up confessions of their 
own in the period between 1559 and 1566. 

But when Arminius at Leyden came 
forward against the doctrine of Calvin 
that God has predestined some to damna- 
tion, others to salvation, and found 
numerous followers, the Synod at Dord- 
recht (1618 to 1619) tried to draw up a 
confession which would hold good for all 
Protestants and which declared that the 
doctrine of predestination was right, but 
mitigated its too repellent severity. It 
is true that all the Reformed Churches 
did not accept the resolutions of Dordrecht. 

But still an attempt was made by both 


Netherlands, and Scotland the Calvinists 
were able to combine into a political party 
and to take up arms repeatedly in defence 
of their faith. But, on the other hand, 
this zeal awoke a noble spirit of sacrifice 
and a great impulse toward action. Hence 
it followed that while Luther wished to 
work only where his calling made it his 
duty, the Calvinists wished to spread the 
honour of God in every part. 

Calvin, for this reason, was not long 
satisfied with the results that he had 
attained in Geneva. Just as he gradually 
supplanted the teaching of Zwingli through- 
out Switzerland, so he wished to conquer 
the Lutheran districts of Germany: About 
1551 he seemed, in fact, to be near the 
realisation of this plan. All evangelical 
communities of Europe had come under 
his influence. Only North-east Germany 
held fast to Lutheranism. And the man 
on whom, after Luther’s death, 
leadership of the Lutherans had fallen, 
Melanchthon, was himself no longer loyal to 
the teaching of the German reformer. The 
Hamburg preacher, Westphal, first warned 
men of the danger that Calvinism was 
threatening to absorb all Pro- 
® ,sptttes f . testantism Bitter 
moftg e ensne( j opened the eyes 

Protestants q{ ^ supporte £ o{ . Lutheran- - 

ism to the fact that they 


tion generally, would have been annihilated 
had not Gustavus Adolphus, influenced 
alike by political and religious motives, 
interfered in the war of religion. The 
end of this terrible period was the complete 
exhaustion of both sides. The Catholic 
party could no longer conceal the know- 
ledge that it was now impossible to 
destroy Protestantism — that it must be 
•ecognised as an independent power. The 
Peace of Westphalia, in 1648, established 
the equality of the religious parties, ending 
not merely a thirty years’ war, but rather 
p one that had lasted one 

1 *a eS *a hundred and thirty years. 
Established It recognised the claim to ex- 
istence, which the mediaeval 
Church denied, of those who represented 
the ideas of the new era in the field of 
religion. If the Catholic Church wished, 
however, once more to extirpate those 
ideas, she could not again, in Germany 
at least, attempt the destruction of their 
representatives. The independence of 
Protestantism was definitely established. 
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THE EMPIRE UNDER CHARLES V. 

THE PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM 


C 5 VEN during the lifetime of the Emperor 
^ Maximilian his grandson Charles had 
been ruler in the Netherlands, and at the 
beginning of 1516, after the death of his 
other grandfather,’. Ferdinand* had also 
become king of Spain as Charles I. But 
he had at first no independence and was 
entirely in the power of his councillors, 
while no very friendly feeling towards him 
prevailed in the Netherlands owing to the 
pressure of taxation, and open . - insurrec- 
tion broke out in . Spain. In 1519 he was 
elected Emperor in ' succession to Maxi- 
milian, and the youth of nineteen, 
sovereign in three realms, saw himself, 
apart from the internal difficulties in all 
three lands, opposed to the rivalry of the 
two most important political powers of 
the time, the Pope and the French king. 
All prospects pointed to a stormy future. 

Charles; immediately after the election 
in Frankfort on J une 28th, 15 19, was forced 
to make important concessions to the 
„ . princes in a. capitulation; and 

^Towmng ^ i^g Spanish pleni- 

rk 1 v potentiary, who could not, any 

ar es ’ more than himself, fail to see 
the wide-reaching consequences of these 
promises. It was not until October, 15 20, 
that the “ Roman emperor elect ” put 
foot on German soil and was crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. One of the first acts of his 
reign was to summon a diet to Worms for 
the beginning of the year 1521. The new 
eipperor was eagerly expected in Germany, 
and not least among the friends of the 
Reformation ; for much, if not everything, 
depended upon his attitude. He also 
had good reason to be interested in the 
personality of Luther. In the first place, 
he might, under certain conditions, be 
used as a weapon against Rome ; and, 
secondly; it was 1 important to conciliate, 
or at any • rate not "to incense, his patron 
the powerful Elector of Saxony. 

But we know the course taken by the 
discussion of the religious question at 
Worms. The emperor had indeed other 

1 ■ ‘ L j 7 ; '-Vi , ’j \ ; ^ 1 * *. ■ | ' 1 i *| ■' / •< ; - j 1 If 5 v 


subjects much more at heart. Fie wished 
to discuss the administration of the peace 
of the empire, the appointment of a council 
of regency, to represent him, the expedi- 
tion to Rome, and the recovery of the 
territory alienated from the empire. . But 
however much he exerted, himself, he 
could not succeed until he had conciliated 
the states by the discussion of 

Rulers^bf the re %i° us question, which 

* c . rs 0 was demanded on all sides. 

Finally, indeed, some isolated 
points in the political domain were settled. 
The succession in the hereditary ; do- 
minions of the Hapsburgs was assured to 
Archduke Ferdinand, Charles's younger 
brother ; as regards the government of 
the empire, it was agreed that it should be 
mainly in the hands of the states, but that 
no alliances with foreign powers should 
be made without the sanction of the 
emperor. The Supreme Court was re- : 
vived and an imperial defence system 
established, since a central fund, with a 
pro rata division among the states, was 
created. 

The arrangement of these matters was 
most important for Charles. But it was 
no end in, itself, but merely a necessary 
preliminary for him, since he did not wish 
to be disturbed for the moment in his 
international plans. On his accession he 
had taken over the quarrel with Francis I. 
of France both on account of Burgundy and 
also of Naples ; and the fear of Charles's 
superiority in Italy, in case he should 
__ • lay claim to Milan, drew Pope 

Em , p t ror Leo X. towards France. , An 


an ope amie 3 collision was inevitable, 
m re a y a ttitude taken up by the 

Pope was the most important question' for 
Charles, for he could do nothing against 
France without him. The clever. diplomacy 
of the legate Hieronymus Alexander solved 
the problem, since, weighing against each 
other according to their importance the 
political and ecclesiastical position of 
the Pope, he recognised the latter as the ; 
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most weighty. By means of the treaty 
which Emperor and Pope made on May ist, 
1521, he compelled Charles to adopt a 
fundamentally hostile attitude towards 
the reform movement, while the alliance 
of the Pope with King Francis, which 
appeared appropriate on purely political 
grounds, was now dissolved. France, on 
_ : the other hand, gained an ally 

England j n p e rrara, and secured for 
avonra e o j ierse i^ j n S pjt e of the already 

ar es mentioned protest of the citi- 
zens of Zurich, the right to enlist troops in 
the Swiss cantons. The sympathies of the 
English inclined more toward Charles, 
so that the greater power seemed to rest 
on his side, especially since the Swiss, 
faithless to their compact, went over to 
the papal side in the autumn of 1521. 

The imperial army, under the leader- 
ship of Prospero Colonna, conquered in the 
course of the year 1521 the larger part of 
Milan without encountering serious diffi- 
culties, since the hated French governor, 
Odet cle Foix, Vicomte de Lautrec, lacked 
the money to pay his soldiers. At the 
end of the year, only Genoa, Cremona, and 
the Castle of Milan were still French. A 
renewed attempt of the French arms 
in the next year to expel the invaders 
failed completely; in fact, Lautrec, de- 
feated on April 27th, 1522, at Bicocca by 
Colonna and the German Landsknechte 
under George von Frundsberg, was com- 
pelled to evacuate Italy altogether. 

Henry VIII. of England openly declared 
war and sent an army into France. Charles 
was now master of Italy. In August, 15 23, 
there was a renewal of the alliance between 
him, his brother Ferdinand, Henry VIII., 
Pope Hadrian VL, the Duke of Milan, and 
the small Italian republics for the com- 
mon protection of Italy against Francis, 
who was preparing a new expedition to 
Italy for 1524. Francis wished to place 
himself at the head of the army, and w’as 
already on the way when he heard of the 
_ plan of his ambitious cousin 

ng » Charles, Duke of Bourbon, to go 

Fr aisle* 1 over ^ ie cm P eror * He there- 
fore remained behind himself 
and sent only his general, Bonnivet, who 
achieved some small successes. Meantime 
the English invaded the North of France 
once more, and a German army ravaged 
Burgundy. On April 14th, 1524, the 
combined French and Milanese army of 
Bonnivet was completely vanquished by 
. the German marksmen at Gatinara on 


the Sesia, where the Chevalier Bayard, 
the “ knight without fear and without 
reproach,” heroically met his death. 

Charles of Bourbon, together with the 
Spaniard Pescara, the husband of the 
poetess Vittoria Colonna, had commanded 
the army in this campaign. Now, when 
the power of France in Milan was com- 
pletely broken, and Francesco Sforza was 
again installed as duke, he induced 
Charles himself to invade France ; but 
Marseilles could not be taken, and- Pescara 
was obliged to withdraw to Italy. King 
Francis now pressed close after him into 
Milan and sat down before Pavia, while 
the German army, without any supplies, 
was seeking a refuge in the mountains. 

These successes of the- French arms at 
once detached allies from the emperor. 
Venice went over to Francis, and the Pope 
and Florence entered into a treaty of 
neutrality. The German Landsknechte, 
so soon as their claims for pay were satis- 
fied, reassembled, and, strengthened by a 
reinforcement of fifteen thousand Germans, 
invaded Milan territory, where King Francis 
during the winter of 1524 to 1525 had 
... ~ . carried on a wearisome invest - 

Kiag Francis ment of Pavia . The Germans 

advanced in February, and 
the Landsknechte were eager 
for a battle. It was fought on February 
24th, 1525 ; the Imperialists, under 

the Constable of Bourbon and Pescara, 
won a complete victory. King Francis 
was severely wounded and taken prisoner ; 
his army was annihilated, Bonnivet slain, 
and the artillery lost. The emperor was 
proud of this victory. He wished to make 
a wise and full use of it, but failed to do so, 
and wasted time in long negotiations, 
while at the same time he demanded too 
many humiliations from the French 
crown. England concluded peace with 
France in August ; Pope Clement VII. had 
already taken the French side. The other 
states of Italy had now to fear the 
supreme power of Charles as much as 
formerly that of the French king., 

In liberated Milan voices were now heard 
against the imperial liberator. A peace 
between Charles and Francis was finally 
concluded in January, 1526, at Madrid, 
which would have meant the complete 
overthrow of France if it had been Francis’s 
will to keep it. Nothing less than the 
cession of Burgundy and the abandonment 
of all claims on Naples, Milan, and Genoa 
was demanded of him. But Francis, before 


Defeated and 
Imprisoned 
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he actually swore to the treaty, had deter- The Emperor Charles had taken no share 
mined to break it, and expressed this at all in this expedition, but lost his 
intention in a proclamation to his coun- power over the Landsknecht e. At the 
cillors, denouncing the treaty as having same time England allied herself closelj 
been procured by constraint. with France ; and the emperor had beer 

Only a few months elapsed before the deprived of all his conquests of 1525. The 
Emperor Charles saw himself faced by French army found a friendly reception 
another hostile combination. In May the everywhere in Italy, and in the 

Pope, King Francis, the Duke of Milan, and f ‘^° r autumn of 15 27, with the help 

Venice, concluded the Holy League in order ^ e , . of Genoa, besieged theimperial 
to expel from Italy the imperial troops re my city of Naples. Fortunately 
which still held the Milanese territory, for Charles, pestilence raged in the 
and to restrain King Francis from carrying French army, and Marshal Lautrec 
out the treaty into which he had entered, himself finally— August 15th, 1528— suc- 
The Pope at once released him from his cumbed to it ; and the Genoese leader 
oath. Burgundy, notwithstanding the Doria, who felt himself slighted by the 
energetic protests of the emperor, was not French, placed his ships at the service of 
ceded ; even pressure on Francis’s ally, the emperor in 1528. Further French 
the Pope, by a warlike demonstration of operations failed, until at last, in accord- 

Colonna against the Medici in ance with the heartfelt wishes 

September, 1526, hadnoeffect. of both sides, the “Ladies’ 

The Constable of Bourbon i||S§&§!gji . Peace,” mediated by Louise, 

had meantime the power in I ■fTT mother of Francis, and 

his hands at Milan, but could | JsB* **£ Margaret, aunt of Charles, 

offer resistance to the league • was concluded on August 5th, 

only after a reinforcement ■ 1529, at Cam bray ; France 

by twelve thousand Lands- CjLlJHL - by it renounced all preten- 

knechte, which Frundsberg sions to Italy and the feudal 

brought him at his own cost. lordship over Flanders and 

The general found himself -Artois. Charles, reserving his 

forced by want of money to claims, left Burgundy in the 

lead his army into the hostile hands of the French, and set 

states of the Church in . at liberty for a ransom of 

February, 1527 ; nevertheless, two million crowns the sons 

a mutiny broke out on March the emperor Charles v. <-q Francis, who were still re- 
* 6th , at Bologna among the gaining in power. Francis, 

Landsknecllte, which was having been ruler in the Nether- who Was to TTL&YTy a sister 
with difficulty suppressed, lands and king of Spam before 0 f Charles, undertook the 
The deeply mortified com- hls electlon as German Emperor. ^nty 0 f reinstating the 
mander was prostrated by a fit of apoplexy followers of Bourbon in their possessions. 
— to which he succumbed at his home in During his progress through Italy, 

Mindelheim on August 20th, 1528. which Charles began immediately after 

Bourbon's resolve to march on Rome the signing of peace, a treaty was 

itself was now fixed. He rejected an negotiated with Venice and the Duke of 

armistice, which the Pope wished to buy Milan. The emperor received from both 

with a large sum, and stood by the considerable sums of money, of which he 

beginning of May before the walls of Rome, was able to make good use. The Pope 

In the storming of the city, which began on crowned him at the beginning of 1530 as 

Pilla e a d the very day after his arrival, emperor at Bologna. 

Murder at May 6th, 1527, Charles of After a ten years' war Charles, now a 

Siege of Rome ^ 0m ^ 011 was s * a * n - His man of thirty, appeared finally as the 

Landsknechte avenged his bringer of peace to Italy, and the con- 
death, took the city, and began a terrible queror of the French rule. Yet his position, 
scene of pillage and murder. The Pope re- apart from the religious dissension in the 
mained a prisoner in the Castle of St. Angelo, empire, which then began to influence all 

and the league brought him no help ; he political life, was by no means favourable, 

was compelled, therefore, to submit to an for the West was continually threatened 

agreement by which 400*000 ducats and by the growing danger from the East, the 
some strongholds were given to the army. victorious army of the infidel Turks. 
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INCIDENT IN THE SACK OF ROME: THE DEFENCE OF THE CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO 
In the storming of Rotae, which began on May 6th, 1527, Charles of Bourbon was' slain, and avenging his death, his 
Landsknechte took the city amid scenes of pillage and murder. In the castle of St Angelo, which Benvenuto Cellini 
is here seen defending, the Pope was for some time kept a prisoner. Cellini, by his own account, was the hero of the fight. 
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We have already traced the growth of 
the Turkish power up to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Sultan .Selim I., who 
died in 1520, had made conquests mostly 
,011 Asiatic soil and had subdued Egypt. But 
his son, Suleiman IL. surnamed. the. Mag- 
nificent, once more attacked the European 
powers, conquered Belgrade in 1521, and 
_ drove out in 1522 the Knights 
The Knights j 0 h n from the island of 

^ nven I> , f Rhodes, since their Grand 
From Rhodes Maste r, Philip Villiers de 1 ’Isle 
Adam (1521-1534), appealed to the Chris- 
tian powers in vain for help. The Knights 
defended themselves heroically, and at last, 
on New Year’s Night, 1522-1523, they left 
the island unmolested under the com- 
mand of Villiers. The Emperor Charles 
assigned to them on March 24th, 1530, 
the island of Malta, with Gozzo, Comino, 
and Tripolis as a home, and thus once more 
pledged them to wage war against Turks 
and pirates. 

When, on August 29th, 1521, Belgrade 
fell before the Turks, Lewis IL, who had 
mounted the throne in 1516 at the age of 
ten, was king of Hungary. The Turks 
came once more, in 1526, with an enor- 
mous army against Hungary. The king 
advanced to meet them with an inadequate 
force, and was defeated and slain on 


August 29th, near Mohacz, while the victors 
without difficulty took the capital and 
marched onward, devastating the country 
with fire and sword. As King Lewis was 
dead," the old pretensions of the house of 
Hapsburg were revived. Archduke Ferdi- 
nand ’found, however, an opponent in the 
voivode of Transylvania, J ohn Zapolya, 
who allied himself with France and the 
Sultan, and was elected king by a section 
of the people on November 10th, 1526. 

. Nevertheless, the representative of the 
Hapsburgs was elected on December 16th, 
1526, by another section, in a diet at 
Pressburg, under the influence of the 
queen-widow, Mary of Austria, and on his 
advance in the summer of 1527, Zapolya 
was forced to retreat to Transylvania. 
Ferdinand was crowned at Stuhlweissen- 
burg in November, and so linked Hungary 
permanently to the house of Hapsburg, 
just as at the beginning of the year he had 
connected Bohemia with it. Thus the 
Austrian monarchy was founded. 

At the same time the Turkish dangei 
became an imperial danger in a more real 
sense than before, for the imperial heredi- 
tary lands were the first objects threatened 
by the attack of the unbelievers. Suleiman 
came forward as the avenger of Zapolya in 
1529, conquered Ofen on September 8th, 
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THE CROWNING OF CHARLES V. AS EMPEROR BY POPE CLEMENT VII. AT BOLOGNA, 1530 

Froyi the picture in the Palace of the Doges at Venice 

and caused his protege to be proclaimed alterations were effected, which resulted 

king. On September 27th he actually ap- in the development of the absolutism of 

peared with 120,000 men before Vienna and the princes and in the suppression of the 

began the siege. All Europe trembled at ‘states. 

this event ; but the heroic defence of the The diet of Augsburg in the summer of 
garrison so far saved the situation that the 1530 was the first at which the emperor, 

Sultan was induced, by the murmurs of his having been absent for nine years, was 

troops and the threatened lack of provisions, once more present after having at 

to withdraw on October 14th, 1529, after length achieved a victory. There was 

he had destroyed the churches and devas- work enough to do, for, in addition to the 

tated the country far and wide. aid against the Turks urgently needed by 

The Council of Regency, which had the empire, it was “essential to deliberate 

been established on the basis of the resolu- over a great number of imperial laws, 

tions at Worms in 1521, had no longer the among others . over the criminal code, 

character of a board representing the the sp-called Lex Carolina/ But the reli- 

states, but that of an official body, and gious question, the solution of which was 

therefore possessed little reputation in the ch&rle t required by the Protestants 

empire. It had hardly gained any influ- WaT with ^ etorc f^ e y would consent to 

ence on Protestantism and its develop- th* Turks aid against the Turks, gradually 

ment. The emperor himself was, as we by its importance supplanted 

know, entangled in great international all other subjects of deliberation. It was 

schemes, and could not, therefore, directly only after the Religious Peace of Nuremberg, 

have any part; in it, so that the imperial in 1532, that the emperor found himself in 

diets of the third decade had. very’ little a position to carry out the long : c|ierished 

significance /for the constitution and plan and to put an' imperial arniy into 

administration of the empire. On the other the field against the Turks. During the 

hand, within the territories, in connection summfer more than 70,000 men advanced to 

with the Church reform, important the East. Nearly two-thirds of them were 
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troops from The emperor’s patrimonial encroachments of the Hapsburgs. 101531 

dominions; but still it was an imposing some towns, among others Frankfort, 

army that marched out against the enemy. Hamburg, and Lubeck, had joined the 

Suleiman had little good fortune in his league, and other towns of Upper Ger- 

. campaigns of 1532. He besieged in vain many had followed them; only Niirem- 

the small Hungarian town of Guns, which berg held aloof. The members of the 

was bravely defended by Nicholas Juris- league had created a military organisation 
chitsch. At Gran also the siege was unsuc- for themselves similar to that which had 

cessful, and the fleet of Genoa won some been formed by the nearly extinct Swabian 

decided victories at sea. It would have League. 

been easy to win back the whole of Hun- In 1535 the alliance was renewed for ten 
gary by force of arms. But Charles left the years. Philip of Hesse undoubtedly took 

army for Italy, in order to come to an the lead in political questions, while 

understanding with the Pope about the electoral Saxony, under John Frederic, sank 

Council, while the licence of the troops more into the background. Philip under- 
became the pest of the country. No great stood how to turn to the advantage of the 

battle was fought, and the capture of league all interests hostile to the Hapsburgs 

some Turkish standards by the Palsgrave both at home and abroad. His greatest 



THE 



TROOPS OF KING FRANCIS I. OF FRANCE 
In this old print, representing 1 the troops of King: Francis of France, the various types of which his army was 
composed are illustrated. The different types here shown are thus indicated: (a) arquebusier, (b) gendarme, 
(c, d) drummer and piper, (e) captain of infantry, (f, g) pikemen and halberdiers, (h) Swiss captain and sub-lieutenant. 


Frederic was of little moment. During the 
protracted negotiations which emperor and 
Pope carried on at Bologna the advantages 
gained through the Peace of Cambray in 
1529 were lost, for the Pope and all other 
Italian pow r ers gradually inclined more and 
more towards the French side, without 
Charles being quite clear on the point him- 
self. Charles left Italy for Spain before any 
result had been obtained, and from that 
country undertook an expedition to Tunis 
against the robber Moors, and was after- 
wards involved in a new war (1536-1538) 
with King Francis. 

The German princes had meanwhile 
been left to themselves, and formed in the 
League of Schmalcald not only a political 
representation of evangelical interests, but 
at the same time a union against the 

ISM 



success was the restoration to his duchy in 
1534 of Duke Ulrich, who had been expelled 
from Wiirtemberg in 1519. This was tanta- 
mount to ousting the Hapsburg Ferdinand 
from his position in South Germany. 

Wiirtemberg now adopted the Lutheran 
doctrine and became a member of the, 
Schmalcaldic League, although Ulrich 
himself showed little gratitude ■ to the 
landgrave. King Ferdinand was compelled, 
in a treaty at Kaaden on June 29th, 1534, 
to consent to the new state of things, and 
was unable to prevent Protestantism con- 
tinually gaining ground in all parts of 
Germany and even in the crown lands of 
Eastern Austria. Besides Pomerania and 
Anhalt, the duchy of Saxony and the 
powerful Brandenburg joined the league 
in 1539, and the course of the Reformation 
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in England and the northern kingdoms 
resulted in a political union of the rulers 
in those parts with the league. 

While the new faith made such pro- 
gress,. Pope Clement VII. died. His suc- 
cessor, Paul III. (1534-1549), was from the 
outset willing to yield to the imperial 
request for a council, and on June 2nd, 
1536, consented to summon it to Mantua 
for the end of May, 1537. He invited the 
Lutherans to it. Their leader had really 
nothing to say against it,, but composed 
for this purpose the so-called “ Schmal- 
caldic Articles,” the contents of which, 
however, demonstrated the impossibility 
of taking part in the meeting, A 
national German council would in any 
case, have been acceptable, but no one in 


but first the German Protestants were .to 
be brought back again to the universal 
Church by peaceful methods, according to 
the emperor’s wish. 

The Protestants, by the widening of their 
league, had plainly infringed the conditions 
of the Religious Peace of Nuremberg. It 
was therefore thoroughly opportune that 
the Catholics in Nuremberg united them- 
selves, on June 10th, 1538, in a counter 
league, organised on the model of the 
Schmalcaldic League, with the object of 
protecting the Peace of Nuremberg while 
excluding foreign powers. Duke Henry 
the Younger of Brunswick was the leader 
of the union. The summons to fight was 
welcomed by the members of the Schmal- 
caldic League, for the Elector of Saxony, 


COMMON FOOT SOLDIERS ADVANCING TO THE ASSAULT 
The foot soldiers attached to the army of Francis I. are represented in this illustration, the divisions * being-— 
(i) musketeer, (k) standard-bearer, (1) captain, (m) colonel, <n) halberdier, (o, p) drummer and piper, (q) arquebusier. 

the circle of the Protestants would consent in the event of a favourable result to the 
to the meeting of a general council. war, could make good his claims to the 

Since 1536 the emperor had again been Lower Rhenish Duchy of Cleves against 
involved in a war with France, for Francis the emperor. But Charles was now in- 

would not yet consent to renounce his dined for peace. He tried, when the 

claims in Italy. Charles now invaded possibility of a council disappeared, to 

Southern France and ravaged it merci- bring about an agreement by similar con- 

lessly. Although the French arms were trivances on a small scale — a proof that 

supported by a simultaneous movement of even yet he was not aware of the opposi- 

the Turks which was aimed against the tion between the old and the new faith, 

republic of Venice, and by the help of the The “ Grace of Frankfort” had already 
Protestants, yet the success of the war led, on April 19th, 1539, to a compact 

was trifling, and the exhaustion of the two between both religious parties, from which 

antagonists led to a truce for ten years indeed neither side expected much. The 

from July 18th, 1538 ; the Pope negotiated emperor had quietly brought about a mutual 

it, and it was conducted at Nice. The understanding between Catholic and Pro- 
reconciliation of the two sovereigns test ant theologians in June at Hagenau, 

seemed so complete that they were able and in November, 1540, at Worms ; and 

to plan a common war against the Turks ; on the occasion of the Diet of Regensburg, 
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in April, 1541, he wished to crown the work. 
The antagonists, among them Eck and 
Melanchthon, actually agreed before long- 
on the most important points of the faith ; 
once again the attempts at union were 
rejected in Wittenberg and Rome. The 
most essential result of the arrangements 
at Regensburg was that a spiritual prince, 
. the Archbishop of Cologne, 


Victories 

of the New on this basis to introduce the 

oc rme Reformation in the archbishop- 
ric, and thus to prepare for the secularisa- 
tion of a spiritual principality. 

There were then all along the line con- 
spicuous successes of the new doctrine and 
the Schmalcaldic party, especially since at 
this very time Francis I. also, was ready 
once more for an alliance against Charles. 
The struggle between the Catholic and the 
Protestant league might have begun, and 
on the whole the latter seemed to" have., 
the advantage. But the latter was how 
no longer compact, and- openly split up 
when the bigamous marriage of Philip of 
Hesse, concluded with the assent of the 
reformers of Wittenberg, was known, and 
John Frederic was deeply affronted by 
the insult to the Saxon princess,' Philip’s 
lawful wife. Hesse and Saxony were 
separated, and the previous leader of the 
Protestants planned an alliance with the 
emperor, in fact, actually entered into it, on 
June 13th, 1541, although with some provi- 
sions as regards the League of Sohmaicalde. 

The League itself was now shattered, 
had no longer any suitable leader, and 
could not seize its opportunity when, 
in 1542, King Francis, supported by 
Sweden and Denmark, once more began 
open war against the emperor, while Sulei- 
man took possession of all Hungary. The 
leaders of the league remained inactive.' 
They never once supported the Duke of 
Juliers against the emperor, but, on the 
contrary, used the opportunity to secu- 
larise the bishoprics and seize the corifis- 
- vm cated spoils. On March 24th, 
in Alliance' *543, Duke William of Juliers 
with Charles had w< f 1 a victory through his 
general, Martin von Rossem, 
with French help, over an imperial army 
at Sfttard. But Charles now obtained 
Henry VIII. of England as an ally, and in 
the summer appeared on the Lower Rhine 
with a splendid army of 40,060 men. 
Duren was soon won, and the whole 
district was in Charles's hands ; the duke, 
in virtue of his submission made at Venlo 
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Count Hermann of Wied, began 


w Henry VIII. 
m Alliance 
with Charles 


on September 6th, 1543, ceded Ziitphen 
and Guelders to the Netherlands, and was 
forced to promise to break off all relations 
with France and to restore Catholicism 
in his dominions. The princes of the 
league may now have been prepared for 
an attack of the emperor on their weak- 
ened alliance. But the diet of Speier in 
1544 produced an acknowledgment from 
the emperor that he was willing to abandon 
the idea of the general council and to 
settle amicably religious troubles within 
the empire. 

The princes, after this victory, joined 
with their forces in the war against France, 
which led to a peace on September 18th, 
1544, at Crepy-en-Laonnais, where it was 
' Arranged that* king and emperor should 
join in common cause against the heretics. 
Francis also agreed to share in the war 
against the infidels. But a truce with 

• Suleiman,, who indeed held the greater 
•part of Hungary, temporarily averted the 
' Turkish peril in the autumn of 1545. 

.At the beginning of the year 1546 
the emperor seemed free to subdue the 

• heretics by force of arms, especially since 

B , the Pope, at the council which 
ah 'fc° Pe S was eventually held at Trent 

Protestantism t0War(3s the en ? + ° f *545, made 
a vigorous attack on the 

Protestant teaching, and promised his sup- 
port with troops and money in the- event 
of a war against the Schmalcaldic League. 
A formal treaty was made between 
Pope and emperor in June, 1546. William 
of Bavaria , joined Charles, and so did 
some Protestant lords ; the Hohenzollern 
margraves, Hans and Albert, and Duke 
Eric of Brunswick, entered into the ser- 
vice of the emperor. But the young 
Duke Maurice of Saxony became gradually 
more important than these princes. 

He had withdrawn from the League of 
Schmalcalde in 1541, and, together with 
Philip of Hesse, whom he joined in opposi- 
tion to electoral Saxony, had made over- 
tures to the emperor. He was devoid of 
religious enthusiasm, - but was brave 
and politic. An alliance with the em- 
peror held out brilliant prospects, and he 
was therefore not reluctant to accede to 
this in the diet of Regensburg in June, 
although he did not break off every con- 
nection that joined him with the League. 

The emperor and the Pope were ‘now 
concerned chiefly with the preparations 
for a religious war. But such a declara- 
tion could not be bluntly made in Germany, 
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support of the towns and the history must condemn, the moulding of 

was to be assured, since they were ecclesiastical matters in Germany for many 

>nly to the princes, not to the years after the Reformer had passed away. 

,n doctrines. The fact that At the beginning of the war the emperor 
tnt princes were allied with the was still holding a diet at Regensburg, 

■ seemed indeed to argue that the and remained there until the first days of 

uld not be for religion, but the August, although he had only a small body- 

ition of the Pope pointed the other guard with him. His troops were still in 

die emperor had cleverly begun to foreign countries, while the league had 

th both means; but it must have more than 50,000 men in the field. Had 

ubtful whether he could succeed in they advanced directly on Regensburg they 

his word to both parties. The must have succeeded ; but instead of this, 

arts were long unwilling to believe they, split up their forces, took' Donau- 

" preparations were made against worth on July 20th, and, when at last 

though Philip, who now once more they came into conflict, with the imperial 

to the league, warned them of army before Ingolstadt, were unable to 

emperor the pope paul iii. and his two nephews by this move- 

by his From the painting by 'Titian ment compelled 

on to separate Hesse and electoral the forces of the league stationed in 
but this he did not succeed in Swabia to withdraw at once to Central 
Contrary to expectation, the Germany. The emperor had thus be- 
ow held together, and even the come master of the south, for the towns 
3od loyally by it. surrendered to him, and Duke Ulrich of 

impaign was opened towards the Wurtemberg was forced to abandon 

fune, 1546. But the man who his resistance. 

r ays recoiled in horror from a At the beginning of 1547 the Catholic 
war, although in his later years creed was completely restored in the Atch- 

e to the. emperor did not seem to bishopric of Cologne. Hermann von Wied 

essentially a Christian duty as resigned on February 25th, and was forced 

id not live to see this war. Martin to make way for his former coadjutor, 

lied on February i8th, 1546, at Adolf von Schaumberg, while the army oi 

But his marvellous personality the league broke up in Central Germany, 

d, although often in a way which John Frederic's one aim was the 
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reconquest of his dominions. But while he 
attempted this, Charles returned unmo- 
lested from Bohemia to Saxony, and sur- 
prised him on April 24th, 1547, at Miihl- 
berg on the Elbe. Ferdinand and Maurice 
were with the emperor ; the Saxons de- 
serted their strong position in the town, and 
were defeated in the pursuit by Duke Alya, 
the imperial commander-in- 
DeatK of on the moors of Lochau. 

fr ns . The Saxons were completely 
* r&ncis routed, John Frederic was 
wounded and captured, and soon after- 
wards Wittenberg fell into the hands of the 
emperor. In North Germany only Hesse, 
Bremen, and Oldenburg remained unsub- 
dued. Philip did not wish to commit 
himself to an uncertain struggle, and 
accepted the mediation of the Elector 
Maurice, who made ah agreement with 
the emperor to the effect that the land- 
grave, if he submitted, should not be 
further punished. 

Philip of Hesse came, but, contrary to 
the spirit of the agreement, though accord- 
ing to the letter of it, which excluded only 
perpetual imprisonment, was thrown into 
prison on June 19th. Thus the two 
princes, formerly the most powerful in 
Protestant Germany, languished in prison, 
while Charles was freed by the death of 
King Francis on March 31st, 1547, ^ rom 
his dangerous rival, and on June 19th 
bought a truce for live years from the 
Turks at the price of a yearly tribute. . 

The hope entertained by the Pope of a 
, yielding on the part of the Protestants 
was not fulfilled ; on the contrary, the 
emperor had to grant them complete liberty 
in the exercise of their religion, while his 
representatives at Trent did not show any 
special friendship towards papal preten- 
sions, and were, above all, resolutely opposed 
to any removal of the council to Italy. 
Paul III., however, took that step ; on 
March nth, 1547, he removed Bologna, 
ostensibly from fear of the plague. A 
schism in the old Church now 
° S n* S threatened, for in Bologna 
f th f Diet of Charles did not wish to eo- 

s g operate in the reform of the 
. Church, and since the Pope refused, he 
was compelled to take it in hand himself 
— at any rate, so far as Germany whs 
concerned. 

The diet of Augsburg in the autumn of 
1547 produced a scheme, the Interim of 
Augsburg, in which King Ferdinand had 


in Germany was to be re-established in 
conformity with this until a universally 
valid decree of the Church council should 
be passed. This system of faith was formu- 
lated by the middle of March, 1548. It 
sufficiently expressed the conquest of the 
Protestants. Its main requirement was a 
reversion to the old Church, and it con- 
ceded only two points, the communion in 
two kinds and the marriage of the clergy ; 
for the rest, an attempt was made to 
evade the real dispute by expressions 
which admitted of various interpretations. 

But no unity was produced even on this 
basis, which was supported by the assent 
of the Catholics. The Interim was to be 
binding only on the Protestants, while the 
members of the old faith refused to comply 
with it. The emperor’s well-meant scheme 
accordingly came to nothing. He suc- 
ceeded better in strengthening his absolute 
power as emperor, for the towns, treated 
with equal unfriendliness by sovereign and 
princes, now lost their political influence. 

Charles now filled the Imperial Chamber 
with councillors appointed only by himself, 
and the, Netherlands were united with the 
« , empire as “a Burgundian 

a S f circle” on June 26th, 1548, 
Ambitions for ~ T 

His Son but were at the same time 
declared independent of the 
Imperial Chamber. The protection of the 
empire only was contemplated, without any 
prejudice to the independence of the dis- 
turbed territories. Although the Interim 
was hated by the whole nation on account 
of its unreasonable demands, and found 
only here and there a formal recognition, 
Charles attempted, in connection with the 
diet of Augsburg, to win support for the 
election of his son Philip. This time, how- 
ever, he found opposition, not only from 
his brother Ferdinand, who had an earlier 
claim in consequence of his election as 
king of the Romans, but also from . the 
whole body of princes. Their experience 
of Charles deterred them from accepting 
an unmitigated Spaniard like his son ; 
national safety demanded a definite refusal. 

On March 9th, 1551, after Philip had 
already been invested in 1550 with the 
Netherlands, an agreement was made 
between the emperor and the king 
that Ferdinand should be emperor after 
Charles’s death, but should be succeeded 
by Philip, who would become meanwhile 
king of the Romans, while Ferdinand’s 
son, Maximilian, was eventually to succeed 
Philip. Thus nothing was definitely decided: 
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BY MARTIN HUME, M 


THE struggle of the Christians to crafty old King John of Aragon pro- 
reconquer Spain from the Moslem moted the secret marriage in 1469 of 
hardly ceased for eight centuries. Often his young son Ferdinand with Isabella, 
beaten back, the hosts of the Cross the heiress of Castile, his hope was that 
steadily gained ground from age to age, the realms thus unified, and the kings 
and out of the reconquest, pushed as it of Aragon wielding the added strength 
was from various points on the north, of Castile, might overcome the French 
not one great Christian power, but resistance to the Aragonese advance, 
several smaller kingdoms grew, with But fate makes cruel sport of worldly 
separate traditions and institutions, and schemes. What was intended to secure 
different racial populations. When the the predominance of Aragon led to the 
last Moslem state, Granada, fell, in accidental exaltation of a great Spain, 
1492, the two principal Christian realms of which Castile was the principal 
had between them absorbed all the member and Aragon a secondary and 
smaller kingdoms except Portugal, uninfluential state. Castilians were 
Castile, by far the more extensive of the proud and jealous, and their queen was 
two, had incorporated all Spain but as able as her Aragonese husband. 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, which Castilian ambitions looked towards 
together formed the dominions of the Moslem Africa rather than to the East ; 
king of Aragon. For ages this latter and Ferdinand found it necessary to 
kingdom, possessing some of the finest serve Castilian ends before he set about 
harbours in the Mediterranean, had compassing his own. First, Granada 
looked with yearning eyes towards the had to be conquered and the Castilian 
East as the seat of its future influence, realms conciliated, while Spaniards 
Already it owned the Balearic Isles, generally had to be welded into a solid 
Sicily, and Naples ; and, although the instrument by which the King of Aragon 
dream of its greatest king in the might use them all for his own purpose, 
thirteenth century of a powerful Aragon- The realms were all jealous and dis- 
ese empire, extending from Genoa to similar, and the cohesive power adopted 
Valencia, and dominating the Mediter- by Ferdinand to bind them together 
ranean, ■ had been frustrated by the was the common bigotry and spiritual 
advance of the French southward, Italy pride aroused by the persecution of 
and the Levant still beckoned the religious minorities, Jews, Moslems, and 
Aragonese onward, and when the wicked, Christian backsliders. The fires of the 






Inquisition deliberately lit by Ferdinand strength he needed for his own ends, 
and Isabella : for a political object Ferdinand, before he died, foresaw the 
answered their purpose, and made disaster to Aragon that the merging of 
Spaniards of. all the realms exalted her crown into that of a world- wide 
fanatics, convinced of their spiritual empire would produce, and he tried his 
superiority and divine selection to fight best to defraud his elder grandson of 
God’s battle upon earth — fit weapons the Aragonese realms in favour of the 
now for Ferdinand’s hand. younger brother Ferdinand, who was as 

But, in spite of Ferdinand’s consum- Spanish as Charles was Flemish, 
mate cunning, all his plotting went But fate and Cardinal Ximenez stood 
awry. His only son was married to the in the way; and in 1516 the sallow 
Emperor Maximilian’s daughter, and foreign boy, Charles, with a greedy gang 
his second daughter married to the of Flemings, came to Spain to enter 
emperor’s only son, Philip, sovereign in into his inheritance. Though few 
right of his mother of Flanders, Holland, thought it at the time, Charles was 
Luxemburg, and the vast domains of the a genius, and he soon saw that Spain 
house of Burgundy ; while his youngest must be the centre of his great empire, 
daughter was married to the heir of When once he had crushed, at Villalar 
England, and his eldest daughter be- in 1520, the Castilian demand for 
came Queen-Consort of Portugal. With, Parliamentary financial control, Castile 
as he thought, all the strings of alone of all his realms was powerless to 
European policy in his expert hands, resist his demands. Castilians were 
Ferdinand saw in prophetic vision haughty and bigoted, and the policy of 
France enclosed in a ring of enemies, the emperor, like that' of his grand- 
impotent to stay the forward march of father, was to inflame their pride to 
Aragonese ambitions in Italy and the the utmost. Materially, Spain was poor, 
East. But death stepped in, and other and she ruined herself utterly, but her 
men with- ambitions as strong as those men-at-arms trampled over Europe 
of Ferdinand renounced his selfish and America triumphant, the sword in 
tutelage. One after the other his one hand, the cross in the other. To 
children died, until he found that the the world Spain was a symbol of 
heir of the joint crowns of Castile and potency and wealth inexhaustible, but 
Aragon was his mad daughter Joanna, the polic}^ upon which she squandered 

and, after her, her elder * Flemish- her blood and treasure abroad was not 4 

Austrian son Charles, who would inherit her own. She was spent in crushing 

an empire extending over Central heterodoxy in Germany and Flanders, 
Europe from the North Sea to the in holding back the Turk from Hungary, 
Danube, with Spain and part of Italy, and in ousting France from Italy; and 
as well as the vast undefined terri- Spain benefited nothing. The hollow 
tories which the Genoese Columbus fame was hers, the apparent power, but 
had discovered for Isabella, little to in the day of her glory she ruined her- 

Ferdinand’s delight, as the drain of self for an idea at the bidding of he* 

men for America drew from Castile the king and the prompting of her pride. 
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f\F the great tasks Spain set itself after 
^ the fall of Granada, the colonisation 
of America was but one, and, for the 
moment, not the most important. Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic devoted his chief 
energies to making Spain the dominant 
power in Europe, and he looked upon the 
riches of America only as means to this end. 
He had given the heiress presumptive to 
the throne, his daughter Joanna, in 
marriage to Philip the Fair of Burgundy 
and Austria, and thereby made quite 
possible a Spanish-Hapsburg empire. 
After Philip’s premature death there 
opened up before his eldest son, Charles, 
the prospect of a world-embracing, irre- 
' sistible empire. 

However, when Isabella of Castile died, 
Aragon and Castile, which had been 
united with such difficulty, seemed only 
too likely to separate. But the fact that 
Philip the Fair survived his mother-in- 

p law for only a short time, and 

„ « cri °. , that Joanna was mentally in- 

p * . capacitated from governing, 
.Prosperity made u possible for Ferdi . 

, nand to act as regent of Castile until his 
death in 1516. Cardinal Ximenes was 
able to preserve quiet for a short time 
longer, and the peaceful and prosperous 
development of Spain at that time was 
largely due to him. He was a typical 
exponent of Spanish policy, which "made 
for absolutism in close alliance with the 
Church. 

Never was a prince, in entering upon 
his government, confronted with such 
a number of momentous questions and 
problems as was Charles I. of Spain, 
afterwards Charles V., Emperor of Ger- 
many. A tremendous movement was 
shaking the nations of Europe. The 
movements of the Renaissance and the 
revival of learning, originating in Italy, 
had reached the Germanic peoples in 
the north, and had there prepared the 
ground for the rise of a national civilisa- 
„ - tion, which was also under the influence 
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of Christianity. At the same time, the 
movements broke down some barriers 
between the nations of Europe. It was 
before the eyes of all civilised Europe 
that the great events of the time were 
brought to completion, and the convulsive 
v struggles of the waking 
Chades^ v. spiritual life were felt, like the 

Two Nations ^ eave an earthquake, in the 
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remotest corners of the con- 
tinent. Thus it was a peculiarly un- 
fortunate circumstance that Charles V. 
should have united under his rule two 
nations whose aims and ideas were entirely 
opposed. On the one hand was Spain, a 
country roused to the height of religious 
fanaticism by its conflict with the Moors, 
and in closest connection with the 
papacy ; on the other hand was Germany, 
struggling for intellectual and religious 
freedom. No middle course was possible ; 
the ruler was bound to rely on one 
or other of the two nations. It is not sur- 
prising that Spain gained the preference. 

A people united under an absolute 
monarchy, well versed in the arts of war, 
promised to he a much more valuable 
instrument in the hands of an ambitious 
ruler than German}?, divided into a 
number of petty states, struggling for 
intellectual independence. The future of 
each nation was then definitely decided. 
Spain threw in its lot with the Roman 
Church once and for all, and hy its opposi- 
tion to the Reformation gained a short 
period of splendour at the price of 
permanent intellectual and spiritual stag- 
nation. Germany preserved its inde- 
Rome’s pendence of thought after a 
Influence in de ®P er ^ t ® and costly struggle, 
Germany suffered for centuries under the 
wounds which it received, and 
never succeeded in wholly driving out 
the influence of Rome. 

However, for the moment, other ques- 
tions demanded instant solution. Upon 
the death of Ferdinand I. absolutism was 
by no means firmly rooted in Spanish 
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soil. Its lack of popularity with the 
industrial portion of the population was 
sufficiently obvious. The towns had 
readily come forward to help to crush 
the nobility, but they were by no means 
disposed to sacrifice their own rights to 
the Moloch of absolute monarchy ; and 
the short-sighted policy of the youthful 
„ * king, who brought his Flemish 

^ enc ^ s Spain, and bestowed 
F ;jr s ?P on them the highest dignities 
in the land, gave the towns 
the opportunity for resistance which 
they desired. In reality, a far larger ques- 
tion had to be settled than the question 
of the privileges of the towns, many of 
which were antiquated and void. The 
point in dispute was whether a wide- 
reaching foreign policy, which could be 
carried out only by an absolute monarchy, 
was henceforward to take precedence, 
or whether this should give way to a sound 
domestic policy for the purpose of 
advancing material prosperity, which the 
industrial and manufacturing classes could 
carry out in conjunction with the crown. 

At the Cortes of Valladolid, in 1518, the 
representatives of the towns assumed 
a bold position, while the nobility, who had 
not yet recovered from their crushing 
overthrow by the previous king, remained 
in the background. In Aragon, also, 
and Catalonia, as in Castile, Charles had 
to listen to many bitter truths before 
the usual oaths of allegiance were taken 
and money-grants made. Charles had, 
meanwhile, been elected Emperor of Ger- 
many, and before starting for that country 
he made an attempt to procure the 
necessary supplies in an irregular way. 

Thereupon disturbances began to break 
out, and after the emperor’s depar- 
ture there came a formidable revolt 
of the comimeros — the Castilian towns. 
Toledo, the ancient capital, headed the 
movement ; the inhabitants of Segovia 
manifested no less zeal for freedom. 
r . Juan de Padilla undertook the 

Towns 1 in ^ eac ^ ers ^P f& e revolt, and 
Revolt succeeded in driving out the 
regency which Charles had 
established in Valladolid, and winning over 
most of the Castilian towns to the con- 
federacy. Among the demands of the 
town were several which show that the 
revolt was occasioned not merely by 
economic causes, but that the citizens 
raised their voices as the representatives 
of a broader enlightenment. They asked, 

! ' 1 ‘ ? jb r j ? d v i ^ j y 


for instance, that the nobles be taxed as 
the citizens’ were; that the natives of 
America should not be treated as slaves, 
should not be transported to the mines 
as labourers. To give an appearance of 
loyalty to their movement, the towns 
opposed the emperor in the name of his 
mother, the mad Joanna. 

Unfortunately there was no unity among 
the rebels. The nobles, as a whole, 
stood aloof from the movement, or 
supported the crown, which had more in 
common with them than the citizens had. 
The regents therefore found time 
to oppose a small, but well-trained, force 
to the army of the people. On April 
2 1st, 1521, a battle was fought at Villalar. 
which resulted in the complete defeat of 
the citizens and the capture of their chief 
leaders. In a short time the revolt was 
at an end ; the leaders paid for their pre- 
sumption with their lives, and the towns 
with the loss of their rights. Spain was 
henceforward a ready instrument in the 
hand of an absolute monarch; and the 
foreign policy of the emperor, with all the 
glory it was to bring, could now break forth 
- , . .. . , in full splendour. A rising 

Feudal Nobles r ,1 i 1 1 

of the lower classes and 
tiKM labour guilds in Valencia, 

socialistic m nature and hav- 
ing nothing to do with the revolt of the 
Castilian towns, was also suppressed in the 
course of a few years. The guilds had 
availed themselves of the universal right 
to bear arms, which had been instituted 
as a protection against the attacks of 
the Algerian pirates, to form ger manias, 
or brotherhoods, of their own ; they then 
turned upon the powerful feudal nobles, 
who found a support in the Moriscos, the 
Moors who had remained in the country. 

The situation enabled the government to 
take measures of great importance. It 
crushed the germanias with cruel violence, 
and thereby shattered the growing pre- 
sumption of the citizens. At the same 
time, the intervention of the Moriscos in 
•the quarrel gave it an excuse for grinding 
down this industrious class in the nation 
by restrictive measures, and for obliging a 
part of them to emigrate, to the great 
loss of the country and especially of the 
land-holding nobility. Christianity was 
then made obligatory upon all inhabitants, 
and the Inquisition was set to watch the 
zeal of the new converts with argus eyes. 
The old popular assembly of the Spanish 
kingdom, the Cortes, was naturally out of 
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place in . the new absolute government. 
The Cortes of Castile were convoked for 
the last time in full session -at Toledo in 
the year 1 538. Once again the nobles 
ventured to oppose the financial policy of 
the crown, and were successful. Hence- 
forward only particular orders, chiefly the 
procurators of the towns, were summoned 
to the assembly to vote supplies. 
There were no further protests 
of any importance against the 
burden of taxation, which 
increased rapidly under Charles V. 
Charles V/s dreams of a universal 
monarchy were shattered by the hostility 
of France and the religious movement in 
Germany, notwithstanding the great sacri- 
fices which Spain had made in money and 
men. For the moment, the country 
succeeded ^ in bearing up under ^ the ^ 

Christian popu- Ferdinand the catholi 
lation Was still ^ was tfce ambition of Ferdinand t 
i n p v i Q f p n p A in Europe, and all his energies wen 
i , A 1 b L c a c e , reig . n Granada> the last Moodsll ■ 

Isa Della, more Christopher Columbus found a wan 
than all others, assistance for his enterprises, but I 

had succeeded in planting new industries 
and ensuring their success, occasionally by 
artificial means. Under Charles V., Spain 
was still progressing, and those best 
foundations of national prosperity, agri- 
culture and cattle-breeding, were still 
actively carried on. 

The districts inhabited by the Moriscos, 
such as Valencia, Murcia, arid Granada, 
were similarly in a most flourishing condi- 
tion, whereas in the old Christian provinces 
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.ND FRANCE IN THE TIME OF CHARLES V. 

V grew stronger and inconsistent with the sums lavished on 
nce ? alter the death favourites, was partially remedied by the 
m, on January 23rd, most unworthy transactions, while the 
ity was effected at king himself sacrificed his oath and his 
land’s grandson, the honour in political treaties without anv 
e ? 5 JJ ,nc ^ Francis, by thought of keeping his promises. Francis, 
>f Francis "was be- and still more his mother, behaved with 
d the French claims the same faithlessness to the Constable 

vkh he the S S£ The V*™*™ Char!eS ° f B ° U fu 0r i aS t0 the 
vitn tne bwiss was F . emperor, since the ionner was 

itumn of 1516, by 1 deprived of the inherit-. 

was guaranteed to ance of his wife, and was 

is the treaty, by finally driven by this treatment into the 

onfederates so long enemy's camp. Nothing perhaps damaged 

ay, the same which the king more in the eyes of his con tern- 

criticism of the poraries than the fact that he repeatedly 

igli. We know how entered into negotiations with the Infidels, 

ie francis'^ king of France th/ empire. While the 

r a- He succeeded his father-in-law and uncle, vicissitudes of the War 
Ch Lo F^ the throne of France in 1515, PVoiirA 

. and during- his reign the Reformation broke ^ept 1 lcllice Continually 

Us out, Francis has been described as ‘‘Pro- in unrest, the material 
... „ testant abroad while “Catholic at home. if r n i i ■% 

1 n welfare oi the people had 

nany respects very been promoted to some extent by the king ; 
e. The Concordat the silk industry was introduced at Lyons in 
resh the relations his reign. He created a national fleet, and 
id of the Church thus gave opportunity for voyages of 
itic Sanction was discovery in the New World and the founda- 
it of the crown to tion of French settlements in Canada, He 
bots was admitted, perfected the apparatus of war, especially 
> ope recovered his artillery. He liberally supported scholars 
ie annates. The and artists. Leonardo da Vinci was brought 
5 dissatisfied with by him into the country ; Raphael is said 
on, since the clerical to have been his court painter. 

en away merely At his court for the first time accom- ' 
The Parlement for plished ladies played a prominent part, but 
s consent, but was at the same time a licence in manners was 
. to the wishes of introduced which was hitherto unknown. 

2 perpetual empti- The new teaching of the Gospel had soon 
asury, which was spread on French soil. But its followers 
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were immediately subjected to, the bitterest 
persecution, in which the king, departing 
from precedent, assigned their persecution 
and punishment to the temporal courts. The 
king himself clung obstinately to the old 
faith, although he suggested the opposite 
to the Schmalcaldic princes, and invited 
Melanchthon to his court for the discussion 
of religious questions. In January, 1535, 
he ordered six Protestants to be burnt at 
the stake, and in 1545 he mercilessly 
massacred the remnants of the Waldensian 
community in Provence. 

Lutheranism had, during the first twenty 
years of the century, found friends every- 
where, and in all classes, including the 
king’s sister, Margaret of Navarre, and 
the court poet, Clement Marot. But 
persecution, as well as the German origin 
of the doctrine of justification, may have 
hindered the growth of a sect and any 
dissemination of the teaching among the 
masses until the Church reform in France 
received a real head in John Calvin, who, 
leaning more on Zwingli than on Luther, 
began a work which was in many re- 
spects conducted along independent lines. 
•His religious system at Geneva acquired 


the more importance since it found con- 
siderable support in France, although 
Francis’s son, Henry II. (1547-1559). per- 
secuted, the heretics no less violently than 
his father, from whose system of government 
he otherwise deviated in many respects. 

The chief power at the court of H enry was 
his mistress, Diana of Poitiers— after 1548 
Duchess of Valentinois — a reckless oppo- 
nent of the new Church, which, definitely 
formulated in Calvinism, had a stronger 
basis than before, when individuals rather 
than dogmas were involved in it. And at 
the same time court intrigue readily 
availed itself of the new confession as a 
pretext for getting rid of objectionable 
persons, since an edict of 1551 made it 
the duty of the judges to search out 
heretics wherever they might be. Henry’s 
foreign policy resulted in the recovery 
of Calais, which England had held for 
200 years ; but otherwise his reign is 
important mainly as the time when 
the seeds of the religious discoveries 
which distracted France for the next 
half century were sown. 

Heinrich Schurtz 

Armin Tills 





WOLSEY’S LAST INTERVIEW WITH KING HENRY VIII. 

Specially painted for tile HARMSWORTH HISTORY* OF THE WOULD by Stephen ReM, K.Ii.A. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
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REVOLUTION 


ENGLAND UNDER HENRY VIII. 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL AND COMMERCIAL LIFE 

VJjTIDELY different from his father’s was treaties both with France and Scotland. 
W the spirit in which Henry VIIL ap- His abilities were better displayed in the 
proached the problems of home and foreign course of the fierce rivalry between the 


proached the problems of home and foreign 
■ policy. He began his reign by sacrificing 
his father’s Ministers, Empson and Dudley, 
to the popular outcry against these too 
faithful agents. Aspiring, versatile, ac- 
complished in the new learning, the friend 
and patron of scholars, capable of making 
heavy sacrifices for a whim or a generous 
impulse, Henry VIII. was the antithesis 
of his father. He threw himself into the 
religious controversies which Luther had 
aroused, and earned by his pen the title of 
Fidei Defensor ” ; he trifled with extensive 
plans of foreign wars and conquests, 
dreamed of subduing France, and offered 
himself as a candidate for the empire. 

Yet for many years he allowed his govern- 
ment to be controlled by a statesman who 
had imbibed the main principles of the old 
Henry’s policy. Thomas Wolsey, at first 
the king’s almoner, afterwards Archbishop 
of York and cardinal, aimed 
* ^T er .at gratifying his master’s 
Wolse rea£ aTn "°ition by skilful mediation 
° scy between the continental powers; 

Of necessity the cardinal embarked 
at times in enterprises for which Eng- 
land had adequate resources. After he 
Lad, in. 15 n, brought England into the 
Hbfy League which had been formed by 
Spain, the Venetians, and; the emperor to 
.expel the French from Italy, Wolsey was 
compelled ' to find troops and money for 
useless attacks on the * French frontiers 
{1512—715 13), in which his master reaped 
some trifling laurels by the Battle of the 
Spurs* (Guinegate) and the capture of 
TLerouanne^and Tournay.: * * 

..... The most brilliant success of the war Was 
won upon English soil in the absence of 
the king.* JamesTV. of Scotland, invading 
Efxglaiid in the interests of France, was de- 
feated and -slam at Fioddeh Field in August, 
15T3, rather through his own rashness than 
from any remarkable skill on the opposing 
side. Wolsey was fortunate in being able 
to wind up the war by advantageous 


houses of Hapsburg and Valois, which 
began when Francis I. was defeated by 
Charles V. in the imperial election of 
1519. It has been supposed that Wolsey’s 
, dealings with Francis and the 

Tortious emperor were inspired by the 
or uous am bition of procuring the papal 
imngues dignity f or himself. He was 

certainly tempted with this bribe on more 
than one occasion by Charles V., and would; 
doubtless have accepted the tiara if it had , 
been offered in good earnest. 

But the main object of his tortuous -in- 
trigues was to aggrandise his master. He 
succeeded in convincing Charles and Francis 
that the attitude of England must decide 
the issue of their quarrel. He bargained 
alternately with each, and in 15 20 was 
formally accepted as a mediator. His hope 
was to maintain the equilibrium of Fraiice 
and the empire. When war broke out he 
took the side of Charles as that most accept- 
. able to the king, who never ceased to dream 
of emulating Henry V . ; but, after the 
defeat and capture of Francis at Pavia 
in 1525, all the weight of English influence 
was used to save the French kingdom 
from dismemberment. 

But the principle of maintaining the : 
balance of power began to weary Henry 
VIIL ; and Wolsey without his master’s 
confidence was powerless. At home the 
cardinal was • '-Tmpbptilar ; he had ' con- 
cerned himself little with domestic ques- 
tions, although' some have discovered in 
. one of- his v measures the germs 
. 'of^a* irew and frtdtfiil feform. 
, e . To, improve the intellectual 

0 e \< rgy standard of the cler^y he began 

at Ipswich and' Oxford to build and 
* endow great colleges, the funds for which, 
were provided by the suppression of small 
and depopulated monasteries. He may 
have hoped to forestall those attacks upon 
the Church which there were the best 
reasons for expecting. But his best 
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KING HENRY VIII. OF ENGLAND 

From 1509 till his death in 1547 Henry VIII. occupied the throne of England, and, in spite of his many failing's and 
cruelties, held a warm place in the affections of his people. The King-’s relations with his wives, whose portraits 
appear on the opposite page, were anything but happy, and the whole story of his domestic vagaries reflects very little 
credit on him. With but scant sympathy, if any, for the Reformers, Henry made use of the Reformation for his Own 
ends, but little imagined that his personal policy would have such a far-reaching effect on the destinies of the nation. 

From the painting by Hans Holbein 

energies were given to diplomacy,, and it nor did he improve matters by attempting 
was currently supposed that he thought tp browbeat recalcitrant members, and tc 
of England merely as a treasure house, to raise benevolences when the liberality oi 
be despoiled for the benefit of his master Parliament proved insufficient, 
and himself. He made heavy demands Like all his house, Henry VIII. was sensi- 
upon the ^ Commons, which provoked Live to popular discontent. Now, as more 
unfavourable comparison between his than once in later years, he resolved to 

adixiipistration and that of Henry VII. ; make a scapegoat of his Minister ; and his 
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plan was brought to a head wlien Wolsey 
pressed him to cement an alliance with 
France against the empire, by repudiating 
Catharine of Aragon and marrying a 
French princess. The king caught at the 
first half of the plan. He was weary of 
Catharine, and mortified that she had 
borne j him no male heir to make the 
future of the dynasty secure. But he had 
fallen under the spell of Anne Boleyn, a 
lady, of considerable attractions and doubt- 
ful'reputation, who appeared at his court 
about 1522. Wolsey was instructed to 
obtain from Rome a declaration that the 
marriage with Catharine had been null 
and void ab initio , and he was soon 
allowed to see that his French policy must 
give way to the wishes of Anne Boleyn. 

The course which Henry desired the 
Pope to take was repugnant both to 
ecclesiastical law and to the conscience of 
the . age*. The marriage with Katharine 
had been contracted under a dispensation 
from the Pope, the validity of which 
Henry had never seriously questioned 
during eighteen years of married life. The 
plea that the legitimacy of Catharine's 
daughter, the only offspring of the mar- 


riage, had been questioned by a French 
ambassador was a convenient fiction. 
The divorce was demanded neither by 
dynastic considerations nor by the foreign 
policy of the king. It threatened, in fact, 
to estrange a large proportion of his sub- 
jects, and to irritate Charles V. without 
leading to a closer connection with Francis. 

Yet Wolsey, rather than forfeit his 
position, undertook to press the king's suit 
at Rome. Possibly the cardinal counted on 
the Pope's refusal to set aside the dispensa- 
tion of his predecessor; and Clement VIL 
did, after much hesitation, insist upon 
reserving the case for his own decision with 
the full intention of deciding against the 
king. But the Pope's firmness proved the 
ruin of Wolsey, who incurred the suspicion 
of having opposed in private the concession 
for which he pressed in public. 

The cardinal was suddenly stripped of 
all his honours and the greater part of 
his wealth. Permitted to retain the arch- 
bishopric of York, he lived for a time in 
seclusion ; but he was at length accused 
of treason and summoned to stand his 
trial. He died of a broken heart in 1530 
on his way to answer a charge to which 


Anne Boleyn 


Catharine Howard 
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HOLBEIN’S PICTURE OF KING HENRY VIII. EMBARKING AT DOVER 
In 1520 Henry VIII. sailed for France to have an interview with Francis I. Accompanied by Queen Catharine and his 
entire court, the king- embarked at Dover and was escorted across the Channel by a great fleet of warships. 

his whole careei* gave the lie, and his which a unique importance was assigned 

death removed from the scene the last to popular representatives, partly by a 

and most skilful exponent of the foreign social system in which there existed no 

policy devised by the king's father. The sharp and impassable frontiers between 

idea of maintaining the balance lay class and class. But the whole of the 

dormant, until the religious struggle on national life was overshadowed, at the 

which Germany had already entered and close of the Middle Ages, by an eccle- 

England was entering had divided Europe siastical system which was framed oh 

into two hostile camps, and dynastic a model common to all the nations of the 

ambitions had become inextricably con- West ; and in matters of the faith England, 

fused with dogmatic controversies. like all other catholic communities, 

Before 1530 England was distinguished accepted the authority of Popes and 
from her continental neighbours partly general councils. The Reformation ,in\ 

by the possession of a constitution in tensified the insularity of English life and 


THE MEETING-PLACE OF KINGS: “THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD ” 

This Is a companion picture to that appearing at the top of the page. The meeting of Henry VIII. and Frands I. 
occurred on English territory, in fields between the towns of Guisnes and Ardres^ and was attended bv great 
magnificence. nn ^o grand, in fact, was the display made by the nobility of both England 

spot where the meeting took place was named “The Field of the Cloth of Cold, there being no fewer than two 
thousand eight hundred tents, many of them covered with silk and cloth of gold, pitched on the surrounding plain. 





THE PROUD CARDINAL WOLSEY ON HIS WAY TO WESTMINSTER HALL 
Preceded by a person of rank bearing- his cardinal’s hat, Cardinal Wolsey is here represented as going- in pro- 
cession to Westminster Hall. According to Cavendish, the biographer of the cardinal, Wolsey would issue forth 
"apparelled all in red, in the habit of a cardinal, with a tippet of sables about his neck, holding in his hand a very fan 
orange, whereof the meat or substance within was taken out and filled up again with part of a sponge wherem was 
vinegar or other confections against the pestilent airs the which he commonly smelt when passing among the press. 

From the picture by Sir John Gilbert, R. A., in the Guildhall Art Gallery 
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WOLSEY AFTER HIS FALL SEEKING REFUGE IN LEICESTER ABBEY 
Wolsey’s star, so long: in the ascendant, waned at last, and the proud cardinal, incurring- the displeasure of his sovereign, 
was driven from office, all his wealth and estates being confiscated. On his way from York to London to answer 
a charge of treason, the fallen churchman, broken in body and spirit, sought refuge in Leicester Abbey, and it was 
there, shorthr before his death, on November 29th, 1530, that he gave utterance to the memorable words, “Had I but 
served my God with half the zeal I served my king, He would not in mine age have left me naked to mine enemies." 

From the painting by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., in South Kensington Museum 

wholly wanting in the nation. The claims between 1520 and 1530 ; and the sect, 
of the papacy to rights of patronage, though chiefly composed of obscure and 
jurisdiction, and taxation had been long humble enthusiasts, had caused anxiety 
resented. Even in the fourteenth century to Wolsey before his overthrow. But in 
those of the first class were attacked by parliament the Lutherans and the scholars 
the statute of Pro visors in 1351, those of were practically unrepresented, and the 
the second and third by that of Praemunire latter were, almost without exception, 
in 1353 ; and both measures were renewed repelled into extreme conservatism by 
with increased severity by the parliament the feeling that the king, acting under 
of Richard II. Wycliffe’s attacks upon the purely selfish motives, was likely to 
abuses of the Curia were the most popular overwhelm the true and false elements 
and best-remembered aspects of his teach- of the national faith in a common ruin, 
ing. Under the Lancastrians England Among the Lords and Commons Henry 
had taken some interest in the conciliary * depended for support partly upon those 
movement, of which the ultimate object who were irritated by the very tangible 
was to reform the government of the abuses of the Church courts, by the 
Roman Church. And under the Tudors excessive fees of ordinaries^ by the moral 
we can distinguish two parties of different censorship of immoral ecclesiastics ; partly 
composition which were profoundly anxi- upon those who looked for a share of the 
ous to raise the tone of popular religion. Church’s wealth ; but chiefly on the timid 
The Renaissance in England, as in and inexperienced, who believed that the 
Germany, was coloured by devotional divorce was essential to save the dynasty, 
feeling ; the great Oxford scholars were and the ecclesiastical revolution, to put 
also religious reformers. Nowhere were the legality of the divorce beyond all 

the satires of Erasmus on the Church possibility of question. 

more eagerly read and discussed than in For seven years Parliament was engaged 
the cultured circles of which Warham, in the work of reforming the Churcl . 
More, and Colet were the leading spirits. Legislation moved slowly at first, while 
Lutheranism secured an English following there was still a hope of intimidating the 
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or, when this hope failed, could The moving spirit in the councils of the 
secure all that he desired at once, king, the man who shaped his legislation 
v step raised new fears of resist- and intimidated Parliament to pass it, 
id the momentous work was. was the base-born Thomas Cromwell, one 

ed by a serious rebellion, the of Wolsey’s servants, who had not only 

o|^niCe ( 15^—15 37) . ^ ^ The ^ escape^ ^th^^^^reck ^hi^m^t^s 

treat of william warham and thomas cromwell scruples* and 

Hire, to William Warham, born in 1450, was elected Archbishop of Canterbury though free frOHl 
j in- in 1504, and from 1506 till his death, in 1532, he was Chancellor of j.i~ A xn ' AA n-f umn. 
age tne Oxford University. Thomas Cromwell was associated with Wolsey, 11 ie VIGt. OI wall 
the Sll- and was created Earl of Essex in 1540. But his days of honour were toil Cruelty, he 
id Of the soon over ’ and in JuIy of that year he was beheaded on Tower Hill. p ersecu £ e( J with- 

>esides paving an immense fine, out distinction of creed or class or merit, 
gnefit of clergy was restricted, and all who criticised the revolution. He burnt 
tent of first-fruits to Rome was Anabaptists to vindicate his master’s ortho-. 
. In 1533 it was forbidden to bring doxy; he beheaded More, the leader of the 
afore the Roman Curia, and an act Humanists, and Fisher, the most revered oi 
ssion of the clergy provided that the bishops, for objecting to the royal 

cation should meet or pass any supremacy. He pacified the rebels of 

without the royal , ' 153^537 b Y ! Y in g promises, 

In 1534 the king * and removed the fear of future 

he power of nomina- y risings by indiscriminate exe- 

all archbishoprics 1 * * * 5 cut ions. His spy system was 

pries — by the cong*' ■ Perfect ; he knew everything, 

and the Act of p|j and forgave nothing. But he 

:y made it treason JmEm * flkr y p fed - a t length a victim to 
the king’s power in |mMh& > the despotism which he had 

ecclesiastical. I11 . created. He attempted, in his 

1 by the suppression ; ancy, to bind Henry VIII. 

nailer monasteries ; inextricably to the cause 

)ite of the rebellion of the German Protestants, 

this measure gave The king followed his Minis- 

the greater monas- ter’s advice so far as to issue 

ired the same fate the Ten Articles in 1536 and 

; course of a few years when Wolsey feir from place and to marry the sister of the 
to). The enormous g^l^T^potatlftord Duke of Cleves. Then he 
>th land and mov- Chancellor, and was severe _ in his drew back, for he had no mind 
e squandered chiefly sentences or rei8rious to be a heretic in dogma or 

irtiers, or used as bribes to in foreign policy. The Six Articles, enacted 

5 loyalty of the great families, by Parliament in 1539, announced the 

w bishoprics were founded and adhesion of the English Church to the 

with monastic lands, but this real presence, the communion in one kind, 

though loudly advertised, does clerical celibacy, and auricular confession, 

nt for a tithe of the confiscations. In IS40, Cromwell was attainted and 




SIR THOMAS MORE IMPRISONED IN THE TOWER 
There is here represented an episode in the closing- days of Sir Thomas More. (Looking one day from his prison 
window in the Tower, he saw four monks on their way to execution, and he called the attention of his daughter 
Margaret to those “blessed fathers who were going as cheerfully to their deaths as bridegrooms to their marriage." 

From the painting by J. R. Herbert, R.A., in the National Gallery 

sent to execution. His place at the king’s primer of English prayers, were the great 
ear was taken by reactionaries, who atoned services of Cranmer to the national Church, 
for their assent to the royal supremacy by Though opposed and denounced by Stephen 

the severity with which they persecuted Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, the chief 

heterodox opinions. Still the party of of the reactionaries, Cranmer retained to 
moderate reform gained ground at court the last his influence over Henry, 
and in the nation. It was represented by The Reformation began with a violent 

the basis of the reformers cranmer and coverdale vention such as 

Tyndale’s render- Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, joined the Protestant that of Wolsey. 
* ~ •» cause and was burned at the stake in 1556. In Miles Coverdale the ti TTpnrw’c; 

Wg> th© English Reformation movement had a loyal friend. His translation of the was rienry S 
Litany and a Bible appeared in 1 535 with a dedication to Henry VIII. ; he died ini 568. good fortune that 
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“THE AMBASSADORS:” A NOTABLE PAINTING BY HANS HOLBEIN 

Holbein* the famous Dutch painter, came to England during the reign of Henry VIII., and painted numerous 
es of court lifeand prominent personages. “ The Ambassadors ” is one of the most famous paintings of the artist. 


the English Reformation coincided with a 
crisis in the relations of Hapsburg and 
Valois, and that the crucial years which fol- 
lowed his destructive legislation were those 
in which the Protestants of Germany en- 
grossed the mind of Charles V. England was 
thus able to dispense with serious alliances, 
dynastic or religious. What attention the 
king could spare from domestic affairs 
was concentrated chiefly upon the Scottish 
question. In Scotland also there were 
two parties hostile to the Church— -the one 
Lutheran, rapidly becoming Calvinistic 
by conviction, the other consisting of 
greedy nobles who coveted the lands of 
bishoprics and conventual establishments. 
Henry entertained some hopes of luring 
his nephew James V. to embark upon the 
same course as himself ; failing in this, he 


neglected no opportunity to foster an 
English party in the northern kingdom. 
James retaliated by reviving the French 
alliance, which' he cemented by his marriage 
with Mary of Guise, and this step led to the 
outbreak of hostilities. A Scottish army 
prepared for the invasion of England, in 
response to an English raid into Scottish 
territory. At the battle of Solway Moss that 
army met with .an overthrow disastrous 
and complete, the news of which came 
as a death blow to the Scottish monarch. 

On the death of James, in 1542, the crown 
of Scotland passed to a minor, Mary 
Stuart. Her mother, who shared the 
duties of the regency with Cardinal 
Beaton, had work enough to cope with 
heretics at home, and would gladly have 
concluded peace with England ; but 










TYNDALE TRANSLATING THE SCRIPTURES 

The devoted scholar and reformer, William Tyndale, was born in Gloucestershire in 1484, and with other Reformers 
iled to Antwerp when their enemies were seeking their destruction. There they wrote books in English in condemnation 
of the corruptions of the Romish Church. Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament was welcomed in England, but 
it roused the indignation of the Romish clergy, and many copies of the work were publicly burned in London. 
In 1535, Tyndale was arrested, and, after being kept in confinement for sixteen months, was put to a martyr’s heath. 

From the painting by Alexander Johnston . •'* 

Henry pressed Ms advantage, harried the But he did not live to realise the folly of 

Scottish border, and encouraged the thus provoking a high-spirited and 

Scottish Protestants to murder Beaton patriotic nation. He died early in 1547’ 

in 1546 . The English king hoped by this leaving his own inheritance to a minor, 

policy to secure the complete control of and his death was the signal for English 

Scotland, and to unite the crowns by a troubles not less acute than those he had 

marriage between his son and Mary Stuart, fostered so unscrupulously in Scotland. 
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ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD & MARY 

AND THE MARTYRS OF THE REFORMATION 

A CHURCH of ambiguous complexion, a Reformation, if it was to be permanent, 
/\ despotism newly established and must be carried further. It would seem 
dependent upon popular support, a bitter that he deliberately left to his executors 
fetid between reactionaries and radicals, the fulfilment of a policy which, however 
such were the legacies of Henry VIII. to the essential, was absolutely opposed to his 
nation His numerous marriages, divorces, earlier declarations. So at least the Council 
and settlements of the sue- of Regency interpreted their mandate, and 
Henry's cess i on had introduced another they selected as protector of the realm 

Legacy to element 0 f confusion into that one of their number who was most 

the Nation po i itics . g y Catharine he left inclined to an extreme reformation. This 
a daughter, Mary; by Anne Boleyn, whom was the young king’s uncle, the Earl oi 
he married in 1533 and beheaded in 1536, Hertford, or, as he soon became with the 

a daughter, Elizabeth ; by. his third wife, goodwill of his colleagues, the Duke ol 

fane Seymour, who died in 1537, a son, Somerset. 

Edward VI. The crown had been settled on The duke was an idealist, though not 
Elizabeth before her mother’s fall. It had untainted with the sordid materialism ol 
again been settled on the children of Jane his age. Economic reforms floated con- 
Seymour in 1536, Mary and Elizabeth fusedly before his mmd, and his one 

being declared illegitimate. A third Act difficulty was .where to begin m re- 

of 1544 settled it on Edward VI. and his modelling a world which indeed called 

issue, with remainders to Mary and urgently for many changes. His first step 

Elizabeth. Finally, the king, in a will was to relax the tyranny of the dead king, 

authorised by Parliament, provided that, on F . A Parliament which met in 1545 

failure of his children and their issue, the _ * • was allowed to repeal all per- 

descendants of his younger sister, Mary, E laod secuting statutes enacted since 
Duchess of Suffolk, should succeed in pre- the time of Richard II., and 

ference to those of Margaret of Scotland. most of the new treasons which had beer 

More than one rebellion, and a fatal created since 1352. The cancellation oi 

struggle between a Stuart and a Tudor the. Six Articles gave relief to Lutheran, 

queen, were the outcome of the hopes Zwinglian, and Calvinist alike. A statute 

aroused or disappointed by these dis- was also repealed by which the late king 

positions. It availed the king’s children had been empowered, under certain restric- 

but little that he had diligently persecuted tions, to give his proclamations the force oi 

and proscribed the families of Yorkist or law. So much the long-suffering Commons 

Lancastrian descent. The heirs whom imperatively demanded, and Somerset, i: 

he recognised were sufficient to provide he did not approve all these concessions 

posterity with war and strife. Under the saw no possibility of denying them, 

will of Henry VIII. the government, It was with greater zeal that he 
during his son’s minority, lent himself to the religious policy o: 

England was to be vested in a Ridley, Hooper, Latimer, and the foreigi 

Under a Council counci i 0 f w hi c h he had preachers who flocked to England on the 

of Regency the composition. The news of Henry’s death. Already, in 1547 

members were chosen apparently with the Regency sanctioned a book of homilies 

reference to their religious opinions. Most and a set of injunctions to the clergy bj 

were committed to Protestant principles, which war was declared on images, the 

and Gardiner’s name did not figure on worship of the saints, and pilgrimages 

the list. In his later years Henry had while a new statute of confiscation handec 

shown himself all but convinced that the over to the government the endowments 







ENGLAND/ UNDER EDWARD VI. AND MARY 

of chantries, and also those of guild and bone of every English army. The great 

other corporations so far as they had profits of sheep-farming naturally pro- 

been appropriated to religious purposes, duced a rise of rents, which told heavily 

A Lutheran communion ritual, issued in against the tenant farmer. The demand 

1548, proved but a halfway house to an for agricultural labour decreased ; and 

English Book of Common Prayer in 1549 ; the government did everything in its 

the universities were subjected to a drastic power to prevent the rate of wages from 

visitation, in consequence of which the rising above the standard which had been 

adherents of the Henrician settlement were fixed by legislation at a time when prices 

for the most part expelled to make room were much lower than they had now be- 

for Calvinist divines and teachers. come. The suppression of the monasteries 

In religion the Protector, though moving intensified these evils by bringing in a new 

fast and renouncing all pretence of com- race of landlords who treated their lands 

promise, was cordially sup- 5 as a commercial speculation, 

ported by Cranmer, by a / t _ b Jgp > ; and presented, both in their 

majority of the bishops. methods of farming and in 

and by a large minority . of ;; ; ' j their relations with tenants, 

laymen. The conservative , ' 5 a sharp contrast to the con- 

majority were stunned by ‘ jg&Nt ' v ; servative and easy-going 

the suddenness of the ! policy of the evicted monks, 

attack, and the innovators , v It is no wonder that the 

found it unnecessary to | j m i l sturdy vagrant became a 

apply the severer forms of familiar feature of the high- 

persecution. Several mem- 1 wa Y s an< ^ a terror to sub- 

bers of the Regency, many i stantial men, or that the 

of the rising class of gentry, : f j problem of the aged and 

amassed enormous fortunes ^^'0 '! impotent poor caused the 

by the new confiscations. p j government profound per- 

when the Protector turned v Xi!W r v Legislation of terrible 

Ms attention to the social MpF, stfj ; severity was initiated 
‘evils of the day. Here it o. against the former class by 

was scarcely possible to ' an act of 1531. The latter 

suggest any remedies ac- fw were at first, in 1531, ordered 

ceptable to the landowning .y ll . to beg their bread under 

interest, which ruled ; jpj| ' * protection of a royal licence, 

supreme in both houses of - '> •&* an< T afterwards, in 1536, 

the legislature, and yet it * I Jn Shy l made a charge upon the 

seemed impossible to neglect ■" 1/ u_ alms collected . by the 

founded^ 6 01liy t0 ° VVC TH e YOUNG KING EDWARD VI. CanSe ? producing both 

From the beginning of He was only mne years of age when his the one class and the other 
the Tudor period there had c&Su $&£££%£ continued to operate with 

been signs of an impending formed. Before his death, m 1552 , he increasing force. Pauperism 
social revolution. They were settled the crown on Lady jane Grey throve chiefly in the open 

early made the subject of remedial legis- country, but the towns also were 

lation ; they are vividly described in the suffering from the plague-sore. Changed 

preface to the Utopia of Sir Thomas More ; conditions of trade and the restrictive 

they furnished Latimer with copious policy of the guilds had reduced many 

material for homilies against the self- once thriving communities to destitution, 

seeking of the upper classes. The oldest The debasement of the coinage, begun by 

and most extensive cause of suffering was * Henry VIII. and continued under the 

the substitution of sheep-farming for til- Protectorate, contributed in some degree 

lage. To create extensive pastures the to the rain of doubtful credit and pre- 
landlords appropriated common lands and carious speculations. There was a vague 

did their best to destroy the old system of but angry feeling that the economic 

manorial husbandry to which the country depression was an outcome of the recent 

owed the boasted yeoman class, the back- changes in religion. Of those who felt 
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THE BOY KING EDWARD VI. AND THE COUNCIL OF REGENCY 

From the painting by John Pettie, 11. A. 

themselves aggrieved, some desired reac- for the Scottish reformers whom she had 

tion, others preferred to demand that the begun to reduce with the aid of French 

rights of property should be revised no troops, and the hope of uniting the two 

less summarily than the government and crowns by a marriage between his nephew 
the doctrine of the Church. and Mary Stuart, all these were plausible 

Somerset failed to understand the com- reasons for interfering in the north, 

plicated nature of the economic situation. In conception the policy of the Protector 

1 ' in execution ^ 

had expected that the land THE DUKE 0F somerset employment of French troops ; 
commission would bring back The Earl of Hertford, on the death the Protestant cause declined 
the Golden Age: and Somerset b councii th o e f in Scotland, and there was a 

committed the mistake of Regency and was made Ditke of danger that the country might 
encouraging the popular out- Somerset; he was executed in 1552 . be US(jd in future by f he 

cry against the landed classes, and of Catholic powers as a base for the reduction 
publicly condoning the destruction of of England. Close on the Scottish failure 

enclosures. followed the risings of the peasants in 

An unsuccessful war with Scotland Devonshire and Cornwall against the 

still further aggravated his unpopu- new Prayer Book; in Norfolk, under 

larity. The French connections of the Robert Fet, against enclosures, in 1549. 

queen-mother, Mary of Guise, sympathy The Council of Regency, though easily 
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V the greatest of Catholic fche throne with the object of winning it back to h imself bo th unpopular 
sovereigns. Tins could ‘he old faith. In this mission, however, he failed. and insignificant But 


the marriage had disastrous consequences. 
Disappointed in her hope of children, 
Mary sought consolation in a fanatical 
support of the true faith. It was 
against the wishes of her husband that 


only mean the restoration of the unre- 
formed religion, which again could lead 
only to persecution. A Protestant con- 
spiracy was accordingly framed with the 
object of setting up Elizabeth as queen. 


'^dopier/'';'';: Ridley 

THE MEN WHO LIGHTED A CANDLE THAT 1 
Hooper was a Cistercian monk at Gloucester, but was won over to Protesl 
and was eventually burned at the stake. Nicholas Ridley was arrested, 
in 1554, tried and condemned for heresy, being burned at Oxford in 1555. As 
the aged Latimer cheered him with the prophetic words that will never die 
play the man. We shall this day light such a candle by God s grace in E 



HOLBEIN’S PORTRAIT OF QUEEN MARY 

The daughter of Henry VIII. by Catharine of Aragon, Mary came to the throne of England in 1553 and attempted to 
re-establish the Roman Catholic religion. Much of her reign was taken up with sanguinary persecutions of the reformers, 
many of whom perished at the stake. Her marriage to Philip II. of Spain had disastrous consequences.'* Calais, 
the last of England's Continental possessions, was lost in 1558. and the queen, grieved at this humiliation, declared that 
when she died the name of Calais would be found stamped upon her heart. Her death occurred in the same year, 1558 

undesirability of persecuting a nation from to receive from Parliament the tokens of 

the good will of which he might derive national repentance. He remained to 

the most substantial aid. But Mary direct the queen’s policy, with the narrow 

would not be restrained ; the warnings of zeal and the blind hopefulness of a re- 

her husband were outweighed by the en- patriated exile. Parliament insisted that 

couragement which she received from her there should, be no interference with the 

cousin, Cardinal Pole. The cardinal was impropriators of ecclesiastical endow- 1 

sent, to England as a papal legate in 1554 meats. But for heretics the two houses 
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showed less sympathy, and the persecuting 
statutes of Richard IL, Henry IV., and 
Henry V. were re-enacted. 

Early in 1555 the legate began to 
use against the reformed preachers the 
powers which had been thus conferred. 
Some of his victims recanted, but more 
were burned. The government struck at 
the leaders as a matter of course. Hooper, 
Ridley, Latimer. Cranmer were all brought 
to the stake as quickly as the formalities 
of legal procedure would allow ; but the 
inquisitors were soon busy with obscurer 
victims. The number of those who 
suffered has been much exaggerated. There 
were rather less than three hundred in four 



before her end, and the knowledge added 
bitterness to the disappointments of her 
private life. These were sufficiently 
grievous in themselves. To childlessness 
was added the early loss of any affection 
which her husband had ever felt for her. 
The Spanish connection brought upon her- 
self and Pole the displeasure of the fiery 
Paul IV., who was at feud with Charles 
and Philip ; and a French war, into which 
she allowed England to be drawn at the 
instance of her husband, led to the loss of 
Calais in 1558, the last of the Continental 
possessions. Of this humiliation, she said 
that when she died the name of Calais 
would be found stamped upon her heart. 




. ARCHBISHOP CRANMER ENTERING THE TOWER OF LONDON AS A PRISONER 
Archbishop Cranmer was another of the 


years, and these were drawn from a com- 
paratively narrow area, from London and 
the eastern counties. The sixteenth cen- 
tury witnessed many epochs of more 
destructive persecution. But the reaction 
which the burnings excited was all the 
greater because they left the great majority 
of Protestants untouched. The queen's 
severity was sufficient ' io exasperate, 
not enough to produce the apathy of 
despair. 

To all but the queen and Pole and a few 
kindred spirits it was soon evident that 
England could not be reclaimed for the old 
faith. Mary herself recognised this fact 

0 *7 G 


For a month or two more she tnrew hei- 
self with increased zeal into the work of 
persecution ; but at the end of 1558, 
prematurely aged by disease and grief, 
she died. The great majority of her sub- 
jects received the news with joy. It was 
the general hope and expectation that her 
successor, the daughter of Anne Boleyn, 
would sweep away the agents and the 
apparatus of Mary's propaganda. Eng- 
land was not yet Protestant ; but four 
years of Pole and Mary had discredited 
for ever the militant and ultramontane 
Catholicism of the Counter-Reformation. 

H. W. C. Davis 
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THE PLACE OF HENRY VEtt IN HISTpRY 

BY MARTIN HUME MA 


| I Tnder Henry VII. England had been 
| ^ slowly and unconsciously ripening 

1 for the vast social upheaval that was 
| to transform it into a modern state. 
| Feudalism was still the framework of 
| English institutions, but its power was 
l spent and its disappearance before the 

8 » ■ t i • .r • 


changing conditions of life was inevit- 


| able. The powerful ancient nobles had 
S to a great extent perished in the long 
| civil wars, and the towns had increased 
| enormously in wealth and population. 
I With the growth of commerce coin 
| was becoming everywhere the principal 






Parliament and the commercial and 
industrial classes, for whom peace and 
stability were vitally necessary ; he 
repaid their attachment by levying 
much of his heavy exactions upon the 
landowners and gentry. His foreign 
policy, moreover, tended greatly to 
benefit the mercantile classes. For the 
purpose of gaining the support of his 
upstart dynasty by the powerful com- 
bination on the Continent, headed by 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain, he 


entered into a series of foreign alliances 


| standard of value, and the old form of 


tenantry by service was already nearly 
obsolete. Most of the land of England 
was held on copyhold tenures, giving 
l to the tenants fixity of possession for 
| long periods, usually on light rents and 
§ with various fines and forfeits on 
g demise, and nearly a third of the soil 
i of the country was owned by the 
i ecclesiastical foundations, 
jj Such a state of things was an ideal 
j one for the tillers of the soil and for 
’ those who worked' for wages. The 
frequent plagues had cleared off surplus 
labour, the statutes of labourers had all 
been inoperative, and the growth of 
town industry, especially cloth manu- 
facture, rendered competition for 
workmen keen, while the commutation 
of feudal service for a small payment 
in money or kind as manorial rent, 
made the husbandmen prosperous and 
free as they had never been before. 

| THE KING’S HEAVY YOKE ON LABOUR 
It is calculated that at this period ten 
or twelve weeks of labour in a year 
would enable a workman to provide 
for himself and family, for while the 
ordinary labourer's wage was fourpence 
per day, or that of an urban artisan 
sixpence or sevenpence, wheat fluctu- 
ated in price between four shillings 
and five shillings per quarter. 

This happy state of things could of 
necessity be only transitory. The ser- 
vile yoke of villeinage had been shaken 
from the neck of labour ; but a still 
heavier one was being forged to replace 
it. Henry VII. depended for the sup- 
port of his usurped throne upon 


which greatly extended the facilities 
and security for English oversea trade. 
By his prompt recognition of the new 
fact that thenceforward the possession 
of coin would mean wealth and power, 
and’ by his crafty diplomacy, he pre- 
pared England also to play a prominent 
part in the world drama that was to 
occupy the succeeding century. This 
was the condition of affairs in England 
when Henry VII. died, in April, 1509, 
Change was imminent, for the world 
was throbbing with new thoughts, and 
the old gods were dying. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF HENRY VIII 


The man who in England was to 


personify the national revolution was 
fair of seeming, debonnair, and bright 
of wit. But Harry Tudor’s prime 
belied his gallant youth ; for his was 
a nature that craves persuasion that 
all its deeds are good, whatever they 
may be. Concupiscent, passionate, and 
supremely vain, he was made to be a 
self-deceiving tool of greater men than 


himself. The vast changes he effected 


in social and religious life, and in the 
position of England politically, were not 
the result of far-seeing calculation on his 
part, but of circumstances over and 
beyond him, of which the effects were 
precipitated by Henry’s opportunist 
action, at the bidding of his passions 
or. at the instance of stronger minds. 

His marriage with Anne Boleyn was 
the result of clever intrigues of the 
French party and the reformers ; his 
repudiation of the papal supremacy 
was an ebullience of offended pride, 
urged by Cromwell for selfish political 
ends ; his suppression of the monasteries 
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and the confiscation of ecclesiastical 
wealth were the outcome of his lavish 
prodigality ; and, perhaps, the most 
disastrous of all his acts, the successive 
debasements of the coinage, were an 
attempt to disguise the effects of the 
waste incurred by a vain, showy, but 
ineffective foreign policy. That the 
final result attained was in some cases 
good for England is incontestable. The 
atrophy of feudalism would have passed 
away in any case ; but Henry’s patron- 
age of shipping, and his care for foreign 
commerce, hastened its disappearance, 
while his breaking up and distribution 
of the vast monastic estates, though 
entailing terrible hardship, enormously 
stimulated the production and circulation 
of wealth in the form of wool and cloth. 

The new class of landowners created 
by Henry speedily ousted copyhold 
tenants where they could, and turned 
arable lands into sheep runs. The 
enclosures of commons and limitation 
of manorial rights by the same class 
of owners increased the dependence of 
the rural populations, and sent hus- 
bandmen flocking into the towns to 
become weavers and to fight, as they 
had never fought before, for a living 
wage. Deprived of the aid and succour 
in distress previously extended by the 
monasteries to their class, their wages 
paid in coin so base that at last the 
silver shilling contained 75 per cent, of 
copper, the labourers, when the change 
was complete, found that it was neces- 
sary for them to work the whole fifty- 
two weeks in the year for an amount 
insufficient for their maintenance. 

CHANGING THE FACE OF ENGLAND 

While wages had increased but 30 
per cent., the price of wheat had 
been almost quadrupled, varying, as it 
did, from 15s. to 20s. per quarter; and 
meat in twenty years had become three 
times its former price. Then it became 
possible, as it had never been before, to 
enforce by law a maximum wage. The 
Quarter Sessions, consisting entirely of 
employers and landlords, fixed the rate 
of wages to be paid in each district, 
and the tradition was thus established 
that the standard of wage was the 
lowest cost of subsistence. The workers 
of England in the reign of Henry were 
freed from villeinage by the march of 


commerce, but their freedom only 
meant enslavement to their need to live. 

I11 less than thirty years the face of 
England changed. Wool and cloth were 
England’s staples, and the wealth made 
by traders established a new standard 
of living for the middle class. Henry’s 
ostentatious extravagance had been 
copied by the court, and this had to 
be paid for by increase in land rents or 
the sale of estates. Now an enormously 
enriched middle class imitated their 
betters, and became luxurious and 
extravagant. This had to be paid 
for by keeping wages down and raising 
the prices of commodities. 

WHAT HENRY DID FOR HIS COUNTRY 

To say that Henry changed the reli- 
gion of England would be untrue. He 
himself professed to be a Catholic in all 
but his political submission to the Pope. 

But he did, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, unlock the gates that had im- 
prisoned English thought for centuries. 
For the gross injustice and cruelty 
that accompanied the suppression of 
the conventual houses, and the plunder 
of the Church by Henry and Somerset, 
nothing but condemnation is possible 
now that we see the full iniquity of it ; 
but to Henry, who needed for his ex- 
travagance the booty to be gained, the 
measure was excused as one demanded 
by the public morality and welfare. 

The weak braggart who seemed so 
strong found England poor and back- 
ward, but ready for advance, and he laid 
the foundations of her future greatness ; 
but in doing so he was prompted by no 
prophetic visions of national splendour, 
but by a vain despot’s desire to have his 
own way, and by the passions that made 
him an easy tool without his suspecting 
it. His costly and unstable foreign policy 
was mainly the outcome of his imperious 
vanity, and brought him permanently 
neither honour nor profit ; but in this 
respect, too, he builded better than he 
knew, for the tradition which grew up 
in his time that the balance of the great 
continental rivals depended upon one or 
the other of them gaining the support 
of England enabled Henry to appear 
as playing a great patriotic national 
part, and in the days of Henry’s 
forceful daughter became the main 
factor of England’s supremacy. 
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SPAIN AND THE NETHERLANDS 

THE BLIGHTING RULE OF PHILIP II. 


npHE rule of Charles V. had manifested 
•l the practical impossibility of com- 
bining under one sceptre elements so 
incongruous as the Burgundian dominion, 
or Netherlands, Spain with her fervid 
Romanism, and her transatlantic settle- 
ments, the Austrian inheritance, and the 
empire with its semi-independent princi- 
palities and its southern leanings. The 
Germans entirely declined to elect Philip, 
the future monarch of Spain, as his father’s 
successor to the imperial crown. Before 
Charles died, the division of the Hapshurg 
power into Austrian and Spanish was 
formally carried out. . Ferdinand, the 
brother of Charles, “ King of the Romans,” 
and already for thirty years ruler of the 
Austrian territories, retained that portion, 
and succeeded Charles as emperor ; the 
Netherlands, Spain, and the Italian dom- 
inion passed to Philip II. For the time 
being, the Spanish colonies overshadowed 
. Europe, while Germany fell into 
iKe am a seconc [ ar y place. The pros- 

° ff pect of the acquisition of Eng- 

1 ip ' land through Philip’s marriage 
with Mary Tudor was indeed remote ; 
but it was only by degrees that Philip 
was forced to relinquish the idea that 
England might be converted into a virtual 
Spanish province, either by his own 
marriage, or by that of a kinsman, with 
Mary’s heir, Elizabeth. 

The character of Charles V. was a com- 
pound of German and Romance-Iberian 
traits. In Philip II. the Spaniard was 
predominant. In .Spain the Castilians 
of the highlands had already asserted 
their pre-eminence over all other branches 
of the Iberian stock. The peculiarities 
of the Castilian character, influenced partly 
by a harsh and unfavourable climate and 
partly by constant warfare against enemies 
at home and abroad, appear in Philip JLI. 
in their most emphatic form. His obstinacy, 
his unbounded pride, his cold reserve, 
and, above all, his religious fanaticism, 
were a legacy from his Castilian ancestors. 


In Philip IL, Spain’s evil genius ascended 
the throne. His stubborn pride was 
deaf to the demands of the age. The ad- 
versaries of Charles V. had been, at 
any rate, tangible ; but Philip entered 
upon a Titanic struggle, with no chance 
s . , of successful issue, against the 
r pau \ s . intellectual and religious move- 

Overthrow ments ° f his centur y> which 
were as resistless as they were 
invisible. The stubborn resistance of the 
small offshoot of the Germanic race living 
under Philip’s rule in the Netherlands 
broke the power of him who seemed the 
greatest monarch in the world. His 
irresistible fleet was shattered upon the 
chalk cliffs of England. The only victim 
of this gigantic struggle was Spain, which 
poured forth its blood and treasure in 
the war against spiritual freedom until 
it was utterly exhausted. 

The complete overthrow of Spain was 
the special and particular work of Philip 
II, Charles V. carried on a foreign policy 
of immense scope ; but, at the same time, 
he recognised the real foundations of his 
power, and when he increased the burdens 
which the people had to hear, he also did 
his best to increase their productive 
powers. But Philip’s system of taxation 
was merely a wide system of extortion, 
which necessarily resulted in eating up 
both capital and interest. 

The treasures of the New World could 
not satisfy his ever-increasing needs. 
The worst of all feudal institutions, 
immunity from taxation, was enjoyed 
by the nobility of Spain till a late period. 
_ . , Consequently, the enormous 

Spanish burden of taxation fell in all 
Craze or y.g weight upon the productive 
Emigra ion c j asseSj ^he p easan ts and the 

artisans of the town. If we recollect that 
these classes had been already demoralised 
by the craze for emigration to America, 
that, as a result of the spirit of feudalism 
prevalent in the country, honest toil was 
despised and industry correspondingly 
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hampered, we can understand the disas- 
trous results of Philip’s financial policy. 
Manufactures, trade and agriculture swept 
downhill with appalling rapidity. 

At first, Philip certainly wielded a 
power which was at that time unequalled. 
Besides Spain itself, he held the Nether- 
lands, the kingdom of Naples, and, in 
a certain sense, England also, as 
Tke Vnst he had married Mary, the 

English queen. Besides his 

1 * American possessions, he had 

also gained a part of the East Indies. The 
first undertakings of the young -prince were 
crowned with success. As the irony of 
fate would have it, the most bigoted of 
all the monarchs of that age came into 
collision with the Pope, and sent his armies 
against Rome, to cure Paul IV. of his. fond- 
ness for France and to bring him to reason. 
The French interfered, and war broke 
out. The Flemings and Spaniards, under 
Egmont, won a victory at Gravelines on 
July 13th, 1558, and the war was ended in 
1559 % the Peace of Gateau Cambresis, 
which was equally welcome to both sides. 

There were more urgent reasons for 
Philip’s readiness to make peace than 
the lack of money, which he never allowed 
to mar his plans. He entered into a mutual 
alliance with the French monarch for the 
purpose of stamping out heresy, and 
attempted to strengthen the union by 
establishing ties of relationship. These 
facts show that he had at last perfected 
the idea which was to guide his future 
policy. War against Protestantism was 
henceforward the one thought of his 
cold and narrow mind, a thought which 
htterly blinded him to the evils which he 
was bringing upon himself and his people. 
Hereafter we see Philip feverishly active 
wherever there were heretics to be 
crushed. 

He lost his influence in England after the 
death of his wife, Queen Mary ; but he sup- 
ported the claims of the orthodox Mary 
, Stuart against the Protestant 

H 1 lp * f Elizabeth after French 

0 a r . e , °,. interest in Mary’s cause had 

become identified with the 
Guise faction alone. In France he stirred 
Catholic hatred against the Huguenots. 
Everywhere Philip’s agents and spies were 
actively doing their master’s service, 
watching and checking the growth of 
Protestantism. But it was in" his own 
; dominions that Philip carried on the 
most cruel warf are against the heretics, and, 


above all, in Spain, where Protestantism 
was just beginning to take root among the 
most independent minds. The king’s chief 
weapon was the Inquisition, which had 
been originally instituted to deal with 
backsliding Moors and Jews, but now 
found a prey more worthy of persecution. 

A large number of the noblest men 
of Spain, among them high religious 
and civil dignitaries, who had been in 
favour with Charles V., met death at the 
stake or in the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion. Such unnatural selection necessarily 
degraded the spiritual and intellectual 
character of the Spanish people. At the 
moment when all over Europe there began 
the pursuit of knowledge and the un- 
checked . striving after truth, the intellec- 
tual movement in Spain was choked up 
and poisoned at its source. 

Philip’s success in Spain could not be 
repeated in the Netherlands. The irony 
of fate had united this province to Spain, 
with which it was in the strongest imagin- 
able contrast. The courtly and feudal 
character of the, Spaniard could never 
harmonise with the blunt, democratic 
character of the Flemish and 
of the Dutch traders. They had lived 

xr , * in amity with the cheerful 

Netherlands ^ but they deeply 

distrusted and disliked the cold and 
gloomy Philip. Perhaps the worst might 
have been avoided if Protestantism had 
not rapidly passed over the German 
frontier into the Netherlands, and stirred 
up Philip to most vigorous opposition. 
Upon the despatch of that inflexible 
fanatic, the Duke of Alva, to the Nether- 
lands, in the year 1567, began that revolt 
which ended only in 1648, decades after 
Philip’s death, in the complete loss of the 
northern provinces, and irretrievably 
weakened the body politic of Spain, like 
an incurable wound. In vain did the king 
recall the hated Alva after seven years of 
bloodshed ; in vain did he endeavour to 
adopt a new r policy ; the evil system of 
repression bore its bitter fruit. 

While Philip II. thus weakened the 
Spanish power abroad, he brought ruin 
on the internal prosperity of the country 
by his persecution of the Moriscos of 
Granada. It seemed as if the Spanish 
people could never rest until they had 
driven out the last remnants of the foreign 
race. That the Moors had so long main- 
tained their position in the different pro- 
vinces, and in some places even survived 
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Philip’s political failures : fate had also 
brought Portugal, the last independent state 
in the peninsula, in an evil hour, under the 
sceptre of the ruler who had shattered the 
prosperity of Spain. It would indeed be 
false and unjust to make Philip alone 
responsible for the ruin of Portuguese 
prosperity, since that had been determined 
long before his interference by Portugal’s 
erroneous colonial policy. Neither in 
Spain nor in Portugal had the great truth 
been realised that colonies can prove a bene- 
fit to the mother county only when they 
give a stimulus to home industry, and when 
colonial commodities can be exchanged 
for the produce of home manufactures ; 
and that there could be no benefit when 
mountains of gold, extorted by the ruthless 
oppression of the new possessions, were 
recklessly squan- 


dered at home. 
Unfortunately 
for Portugal, cir- 
cumstances had 
become so un- 
favourable that 
even a far- 
sighted govern- 
m e n t could 
hardly have 
checked the in- 
ternal corruption 
of a state which 
seemed so pros- 
perous on the 
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conquered and- held by the Portuguese 
until their great successes in India with- 
drew their attention from Africa. Under 
King John HI. (1521-1557), and during the 
regency of Queen Catharine, who ruled in . 
behalf of her young grandson, Sebastian, 
affairs in North Africa fell into the back- 
ground. Meanwhile, that spirit of fanat- 
ical intolerance which had risen to such 
portentous power in Spain had also become 
manifest in Portugal. The Inquisition 
and the Jesuits had made good their 
entrance. As fate would have it, side by 
side with Philip, the gloomy and fanatical 
king of Spain, rilled Sebastian of Portugal, 
a fiery, romantic, and visionary devotee, 
who was even more successful than Philip 
in destroying the political existence of his 
country. Sebastian’s views became utterly 
distorted under 
the influence of 
his Jesuit ad- 
visers. I11 the 
year 1577 the 
king, who, in a 
spirit of ascetic- 
ism, declined to 
marry, began a 
crusade against 
Morocco. The 
deficiency in men 
and money be- 
came painfully 
apparent in the 
course of his pre- 


SUrlace. It tile Portugal was at the zenith of its fame and prosperity when John III. pai atlOBS. f u* 


colo- 


ascended the throne in 1521, but the influence of the Jesuits and the adventure Was 
to be I n< 3 u i s ftion checked the country’s development. Sebastian, a grand- mad© without 
son of John III., was killed while fighting against the Moors in 1578. £Q|- 0 g]gP|- and 

miserable end. At Alcazar, 


boundless 
nies were 
retained, it was 

necessary to send out unstinted rein- 
forcements of troops and sailors from 
the little kingdom until the centres of 
manufacture and agriculture were made 
desolate, and prosperity declined on every 
hand. The luxuries demanded by the 
increasing wealth of the great towns had 
to be imported from the other industrial 
countries of the time. The prudent mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the Nether- 
lands were able to divert to the enrichment 
of their own industries the stream of gold 
which Spain and Portugal poured forth 
like a devastating torrent. 

The ancient hatred for the Moors, which 
had led Spain into various undertakings 
on the north coast of Africa, also roused 
the Portuguese to action. Petty wars 
were continually raging on the coast of 
. Mauretania, where, several fortresses were 

pi" 
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came to a 
not far from Tangier, the army of Sebastian 
was overthrown by the onset of the Moors 
on August 4th, 1578. The king himself 
disappeared in the confusion, and was 
never seen again. 

The last male descendant of the Portu- 
guese dynasty, the old Cardinal -Infant, 
Henry, now took the reins of govern- 
ment. When Henry died, in the year 
1580. Philip asserted a questionable claim 
to the crown by inheritance through his 
mother ; a Spanish army crossed the 
frontier, succeeded in establishing itself 
by treachery, bribery, and force of arms, 
and compelled Portugal to bow.- to the 
yoke of Spain whether it would or not. 
Portugal’s immense colonial empire also 
fell into the hands of the Spanish king, 
whose power then reached its zenith, but 



from that great height it was soon to fall The solution of 
in utter min and to drag down the Portu- problem would have 

guese nation into the abyss with itself, cult task for the ( 

During the religious dissensions in Ger- previously ; but now 
many the Emperor Charles had always easvj for in quite a 
been desirous that another council should Church had found a 
beheld. The session at Trent ^ v ~ r of Jesui 

had^ ; ^ ^ 

nitely concluded'on T)ecember * known 

several times changed. Efforts j he tried 

indeed had first been made to || g ^ cravings 
win back the heretics, and for king henry of Portugal dered o 
this reason, at the beginning He was the last male descendant of gently st 
of 1553, Protestants also had £| and final 

been from time to time Jg 80, Philip of , Spain i?i d dain i t0 to becon 
admitted to the conferences. . champio 

But the effect of the Council of Trent, Church against the 
taken all in all, was nevertheless much * early as 1528 he fora 
more permanent than that of any earlier ^ enthusiastic follower 
council, because the organisation of the * Bobadilla, Rodriguez 
Church was firmly established, the eccle- — who were ready 1 
siastical constitution reformed, and the and in asceticism, an* 
conteiits^ ^ the articles of faith body and soul, . 

esteemed, made some ener- william the silent an< ^ 
getic steps seem doubly urgent . It was to William, Prince of Orange, duty IV 
Resolutions in this direction and th 

were adopted at Trent, which Netherlands’ opposition to Philip by indel 
were intended to solve this tmougn 

problem. The scientific and religious edu- was only after 1543 
cation of the clergy was specially organised, members . had begra 
and at the same time the plurality of organisation and its 
benefices prohibited, so that a less beyond the original 

expensive and luxurious mode of living self became, in 1541, 

should for this reason be adopted. will v/as necessaril 
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member of the order by virtue of the 
implicit yielding up of all individual will or 
opinion. The hierarchic system was here 
developed in the strictest conceivable 
manner, and the fruits corresponded 
thoroughly with the exertions of the 
members of the order. Their numbers and 
their influence increased with astonishing 

. . rapidity in every country ; settlc- 
Actmty meats were formed everywhere, 

t! ^ which were geographically 
jesmts g roll ped into provinces, while 
many individual brothers were busily 
employed as teachers in grammar schools 
and universities. This task was doubly 
important in Germany, since the advanced 
teaching of the Protestants threatened 
to gain a complete victory ; Jesuits 
appeared as teachers in the Bavarian 
university of Ingolstadt as early as I549> 
and gradually made this academy 
entirely subservient to them; a Jesuit 
college was started at Munich in 1559. 

But even before tjiis Loyola had induced 
the Pope to take a most important step 
for the counter-reformation in Germany, 
by founding the German College at Rome 
in 1552, an institution at which successive 
groups of German theologians were to be # 
educated in the Jesuitic spirit. The 
students of this college were to form the 
flower of the troops in the war against 
Protestantism, to hold the foremost posi- 
tions in the German Church, and gradually 
to lead back the lost Germany to the bosom 
of the Church. 

While the Protestant theologians, after 
the Peace of Augsburg, began a violent 
dogmatic struggle with the Swiss Reformed 
Church, and while there was furious 
opposition in electoral Saxony to Crypto- 
Calvinism, German Catholicism gained in 
spiritual strength, and was able to aim a 
blow at Protestantism from Bavaria and 
Austria. It is remarkable that the papal 
policy met with approval from these two 
temporal princes almost alone, while of 
G the numerous spiritual princes 

ermaa some were openly inclined to 

Catholicism s r J - 

.■.New Life , 
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M 1 Protestantism, and some were 
ew 1 e regarded in Rome at least as 
untrustworthy and could only gradually 
be induced to acknowledge the Tridentine 
confession of faith. Now for the first 
time a closer and more regular bond 
was drawn between Germany and the 
Curia, in which a more earnest spiritual 
life began to be the rule, by the founding 
of so-called Nunciatures, beginning with 



Vienna and Cologne ; a much stronger, 
influence from Rome could thus be 
exercised on the Cathedral Chapters, 
especially at the election of bishops, than 
by the individual legates of the earlier 
system. 

Those who occupied the episcopal 
sees in Germany after the eighth decade 
of the sixteenth century were in fact 
far more zealous Catholics than their 
predecessors ; being partly younger 
princes of the families of the Hapsburgs 
and Catholic Wittelsbachs, they were also 
politically connected with princely houses 
and prepared to carry out the decrees of 
Trent within their jurisdictions. In this 
way a uniformity was again brought into 
the policy of the many Catholic princes, 
while on the Protestant side the continual 
struggle between electoral Saxony and 
the Palatinate prevented any uniform 
action. The Catholics had always the 
majority in the diet both in the college 
of the electors and in that of the princes. 

In one place only Protestantism gained 
temporarily a fresh success — on the Lower 
Rhine, where numerous Protestants, 
^ banished from the Netherlands, 

a A IT* 1 IC sought refuge. Protestants 
rc is op a pp eare d j n the town council 

of Cologne dty Qf Aix j a 

Chapelle in 1574, and a few years later 
they were in the majority. In the arch- 
bishopric of Cologne, the archbishop, who 
wanted to marry Countess Agnes of 
Mansfeld, tried to carry his province into 
the reform ; but at the same time, while 
violating the conditions of the clerical 
state, he wished to rule as a temporal 
prince. He publicly adopted Calvinism 
in 1582, and married on February 2nd, 
1583. But the states did not follow him, 
and since the Lutheran princes took little 
or no care for the Calvinist, the newly 
chosen Archbishop Ernest of Bavaria 
won a victory with Spanish help and was 
recognised as elector, in 1584, by the 
empire and even by the Protestant 
princes. 

This was a great success for Catholicism, 
and all the more so because now for the 
first time the attempt at establishing 
Protestantism had failed, and the feeble 
efforts of the Protestant princes had 
shown that the days of the Schmalcaldic 
League were past. On- the north-west 
frontier of Germany a great change had 
been produced in the Netherlands, where 
the fanatics had already found a home, 
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#nd Calvinism began to spread widely. 
Charles V. had taken vigorous measures 
against the heretics, but without distinct 
success, more especially since the local 
ruler was unpopular on political as well 
as religious grounds. 

Philip, the son of Charles, had taken over 
the government in 1556 from his father ; 
but it was inevitable that he should be 
personally hateful to the Netherlands, as 
being a thorough Spaniard, which could not 
be said of Charles, The presence of Spanish 
troops during the period after 1550 created 
intense ill-feeling among the people, while 
increasing financial difficulties, coupled 
with dwindling returns from trade, of 
which England now began to take a share, 
made themselves felt. All this fostered 
the thought of revolution -among the 
people, and matured the plan of finally 
shaking off the Spanish yoke. 

When Philip left the Netherlands in 
1559 in order to visit Spain, he appointed 
his stepsister, Margaret of Parma, to the 
regency, a post she was well qualified to 
fill, especially since she was supported 
by a central government which Charles 
had splendidly organised. But 

ie rave y le £ ounc q 0 f State contained, 

1 mm besides the Spaniards and 
g range ^ n £ 0 ^ ne p erreno t de Granvelle, 

a most loyal servant of his king, a large 
number of the nobility of the Netherlands 
who were not disposed to submit without 
demur to Spanish ideas, and adhered to 
the Protestant doctrines. Foremost among 
them was to be Prince William L, the Silent, 
of Orange-Nassau. In order to support 
the Catholic religion Philip formed new 
dioceses, and intended to interfere in the 
French religious struggles in the interests 
of the Catholic party, but he met with the 
keenest opposition from the leaders of 
the nobility. 

William of Orange, in the struggle with 
Philip, sought an alliance with the German 
Protestants — he was the son-in-law 7 of 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony— and with 
the Huguenots of France. The crisis be- 
came more and more acute after 1563. The 
nobility demanded that the States-General 
should be summoned, but Granvelle would 
' not entertain the idea. The destruction 
of the political and ecclesiastical supremacy 
of Spain would have been sealed by 
this step. Philip gave way once more 
to the urgency of the nobility, and 
recalled Granvelle in the spring of 1564. 
Nevertheless, the old spirit still prevailed 


both in the government and among 
the people ; indeed, the Protestant move- 
ment became more and more violent, since 
the stadtholders in the provinces allowed 
themselves to be taken unprepared to 
carry out the strict orders of the govern- 
ment against the heretics. The Inquisition 
had begun its work, but the people and the 
Frotest^t nobles revolted against it, 
Stand against and Margaret was obliged to 

the Inquisition ? 0nS f ln X ^ 5 , to the send- 
xng of an embassy to the king 
in order to lay before him the demands 
of the Netherlands. Count Egmont was 
chosen for this mission to the royal court ; 
but he achieved no results. 

The Inquisition was sustained, and the 
States-General were strictly forbidden to 
assemble until complete religious — that is 
to say, Catholic— order had been restored. 
This was more than the people could 
tolerate. The command of the king was 
ridiculed ; the populace rose in Antwerp, 
and the provincial stadtholders refused to 
comply with the orders of the government. 
In November, 1565, by the so-ealled com- 
promise of Breda, a secret league of the 
nobility was effected, which meant the 
paving of the way toward the revolution 
against Spain and the Inquisition. 

The first act of the members of the 
league was to send a petition, on April 
5th, 1566, to Margaret, the regent, with 
the old demands. To this she returned 
an evasive answer, and the petition resulted 
in nothing. In the summer, therefore, a 
new petition was presented, in which the 
“ Beggars ” (the “ Gueux ’’) — the peti- 
tioners had thus styled themselves at the # 
suggestion of Count Henry of Brederode— 
demanded the abdication of the regent 
,and the appointment of a national 
government. Philip of Montmorency- 
Nivelle, Count of Horn, was for the future 
to guide the fortunes of the- country in 
conjunction with Egmont and William of 
Orange, and to protect the country by 
levying troops. But in August, 
Vandals 3:566, before Margaret had re- 

£ m0 ? g . * e turned an answer, the Cal- 
Galvmisis sts? w } 10 were now becoming 

very powerful, began their career of image- 
breaking, and then enlisted troops for the 
defence of the reformed faith. This riotous 
expression of religious life appealed but 
little to the nobility and the great mer- 
chants. The regency made some con- 
cessions to them, being alarmed at the 
rising of the masses, and thus the interests 
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of the nobles and the people were divorced. 
Margaret was able, in 1566 and 1567, to 
repress the rebellion in the most important 
places, and, contrary to her former 
promises, to restore the Inquisition to full 
activity. 

She had won a complete victory, but she 
did not reap the fruits of her work, since 
^ _ . if King Philip, in August, 1567, 
TKe Terrible sen p t j le Duke of Alva, equally 
Work of the renownec j as general and 
nquisi ion statesman, into the Nether- 
lands in order once more to enforce the 
recognition of the absolute government. 
Such full powers were given to Alva that 
Margaret abdicated in December, and re- 
signed her post to the duke. The complete 
restoration of the old faith, was the chief 
aim of the king and of his stadtholder. A 
specially commissioned board of inquisitors 
began their bloody work that same winter. 
Counts Egmont and Horn were arrested on 
September 9th, 1567, and executed on 
June 5th, 1568, while William of Orange 
escaped to Germany. His attempts there 
to win help for the liberation of his country 
were unsuccessful. Alva not only executed 
with extreme severity all the king’s 
measures, and insisted on the Catholic 
Church organisation, but also burdened 
the country with taxes, especially the 
“tenth penny,” for the support of the 
army, while he gradually disregarded the 
States-General as a body on whose vote 
national taxation depended. He seemed 
to have brought the whole of the Nether- 
lands under his heel. 

A considerable number of Lutherans and 
Calvinists had escaped execution by flight. 
They had gone to the coasts and the sea 
in order to find in a wild, piratical life as 
“ sea- beggars ” some compensation for thep 
loss of their former prosperity. These 
freebooters had already recorded a success 
on April 1st, 1572, They captured and 
held the town of Brielle, and took pos- 
session of other places while Alva was 
B busy on the French frontier. 

Become* § William of Orange had always 
f cco , , exercised a cheering influence 
on the rebels from a distance, 
and had found means to levy troops in 
Germany. On July 18th, 1572, he was 
nominated by the Dutch provincial states, 
assembled at Dordrecht, as stadtholder of 
Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht— -that is to 
say, as constitutional representative of 
, the King of Spain. This action meant 
, rebellion in Alva’s eyes; but it was only 
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after he had captured the town of Mons,. 
in Hainault, that it was possible for him 
to advance towards the north. Haarlem 
held out for seven months, and was taken 
only on July 12th, 1573. Other places, 
especially Alkmaar, showed defiance. Alva, 
however, before the end of the year, left 
his post, being thoroughly convinced of 
the fruitlessness of his exertions. 

His successor was the former governor 
of Milan, Luis de Requesens y Zuniga. 
The conduct of the Spaniards was changed 
on his appearance. Requesens would have 
willingly negotiated for peace ; but it was 
now too late. The “ beggars ” were ready 
for all emergencies. The war continued, and 
not to the disadvantage of the Spaniards ; 
they v r ere victorious under d’ Avila on 
April 14th, 1574, at Mooker Heath, and 
held the towm of Leyden closely invested 
from May 25th to October 3rd. 

But before his death, on March 4th, 
1576, Requesens was fated to see that the 
rebels had accomplished a union of Holland 
and Zeeland, and had named William of 
Orange commander of the forces on sea 
and land. This was an important advance 


and land. This was an important advance 
on the road towards national 
e e . independence, for the idea of a 
roops m p renc p or E n gii s h protectorate 
to take the place of Spain had 
already been mooted. There was now a 
long interval before a new stadtholder 
appeared. Even the partially victorious 
troops mutinied when their pay was not 
forthcoming. They began to roam through 
the land, plundering on their own account, 
and so roused the personal resistance of 
the population, which, organised into a 
national guard, took up arms against them 
at many points. 

One thing more was required for the 
expulsion of the foreigners — the union of 
the northern and southern provinces. This 
was accomplished in the “ Pacification of 
Ghent,” on November 4th, 1576, by which 
thirteen provinces united for the common 
peace of the country, to be crowned by an 
equal toleration of the Reformed and the 
Catholic religions. The new stadtholder, 
Don John of Austria, the victor of Lepanto, 
half-brother to the king, was obliged to 
recognise the agreement on February 12th, 
1577, and did not enter Brussels until 
May 1. William of Orange had been 
unwilling to negotiate with the governor, 
and soon noticed that John was not 
sincere in his professions. Indeed, Don 
John had in July occupied Namur in order 
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once more to show the power of Spain. 
But his attempt was useless ; all the 
provinces except Luxemburg rose again, 
William entered Brussels, and was nomi- 
nated as Ruwaard, or Regent, of Brabant 
before Archduke Matthias of Austria — 
afterwards emperor — who had been sum- 
moned to the country from the southern 
provinces, could gain a footing. The States- 
General were now bold enough to depose 
Don John, and on December ioth, 1577, 
to form a new league of the seventeen 
provinces in the union of Brussels, in 
which the reformed religion was declared 
on a complete footing of equality with the 
Catholic. 

King Philip had sent Prince Alexander 
Farnese of Parma with ample forces to 
the support of Don John, and a victory 
was won over the army of the federation 
at the beginning of the year 1578. But 
the reinforcements grew less, and Don 
John died on October 1st, 1578. Religious 
dissensions in the States-General between 
Calvinists and Catholics arose, and became 
more and more acute, so as to threaten 
the. recently-acquired unity, especially 
„ ' . since Alexander of Parma, 

Foundation with wise moderation, 

® t e . ,, conceded to the Catholic 

Netherlands southem p 0vinces practi- 

tally all their claims, which were political, 
not religious, and so drew them over to the 
Spanish side ; the Spanish regent once 
more ruled over a people. 

The great Pacification of Ghent was 
dissolved by the founding of the Walloon 
Union of Utrecht, on January 6th, 1579. 
Orange, however, contrived to oppose a 
northern Protestant district to the southem 
Catholic district. In the union of Utrecht 
on January 23rd, 1379, the provinces of 
Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Gelderland, 
Groningen, Overyssel, and Friesland, 
formed a combination which, supported 
by the patriotic citizens of the progressive 
northern towns, laid the foundation for 
the later “ United Netherlands/' 

The steady progress of Parma, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the diplomatic 
dissociation of the southern Catholic 
provinces from the northern Protestants, 
with whose demands for religious liberty 
the south did not sympathise, isolated the 
union of Hollanders. Without external 
support, it seemed impossible for Orange 
to maintain his resistance. Help might be 
looked for from two quarters : England, 
where the popular sympathy was strong ; 


and the Huguenot section in France, who 
regarded Francis of Anjou, better known 
by his earlier title of Alencon. as their 
figurehead. Elizabeth., however, was re- 
solute in rejecting the Dutch offer of an 
English protectorate. She was ready 
enough to permit such underhand help to 
be given as might keep the revolt from 
Elizabeth, entire collapse ; but she was not 
and her ^ P re P ared f <> r a ^ open rup- 
Schemes ture with s P ain * Orange, there- 
fore, turned to Alencon, the 
more willingly because the Queen of 
England was doing her best to make him 
and everyone else believe that she was 
going to surrender her hand at last to 
that grotesque suitor. 

At the beginning of the year 1582, 
Francis, Duke of Anjou, was acknowledged 
as the future ruler of the Netherlands, 
except Holland and Zeeland, and allegi- 
ance to the Spanish king was renounced, 
while Archduke Matthias withdrew from 
the scene of his unsuccessful efforts. 
The French prince, however, did not enjoy 
his new position, for, contrary to the com- 
pact which he had formed, he attempted 
to undermine the freedom of the Union, 
and was therefore driven out witji his 
French followers in June, 1583. 

Even yet the country did not become 
tranquil, quite apart from the continuously * 
threatening attitude of Parma, for on 
July 17th, 1584, Prince William of Orange 
fell by the bullet of an assassin, after the 
southem Walloon Catholic provinces had 
completely attached themselves to Spain. 
In the course of the year 1585 Brussels 
on March 10th and Antwerp on August 
17th fell into the hands of the Spaniards. 
Thus only the provinces which were 
united in the Union of Utrecht remained 
to he conquered. 

In the south, under Parma's rule 
Catholicism once more reigned supreme, 
and although in Antwerp there was no 
bloody persecution of the Protestants, 
still many wealthy families 
Drake oft a were f orcec } to leave the city 
Marauding j Qr ever< ^t this moment, 
Expedition however, Elizabeth found her- 
self compelled to yield to the pressure 
of the anti-Spanish feeling, and at last 
to enter into open alliance with the 
United Provinces. Drake sailed on a 
destructive marauding expedition, and an 
English force was despatched to the 
Low Countries under Leicester. The earl 
found himself obliged to accept the 
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Protectorate on behalf of his mistress, 
who promptly repudiated his action, with 
obloquy. The English army effected 
nothing practical, and Leicester was soon 
recalled. But the situation was changed. 
The beheading of Mary Stuart determined 
. , Philip to devote his energies 
^ aa T s primarily to the destruction of 
ha tered England. Parma was kept short 
rma a ^ supplies while an armada 
was being prepared, and postponed, 
owing to Drake’s raid on Cadiz. Maurice 
of Nassau utilised the breathing space to 
reorganise resistance ; when the Armada 
came, Dutch ships were able to prevent' 
any attempt on Parma’s part to put to sea. 

On May 29th, 1588, the Armada, a 
mighty Spanish fleet of 160 ships, with 
32,000 men and 2,600 guns, sailed from 
Lisbon, and left Corunna on July 22nd, 
in order to conquer England, only to be 
hopelessly shattered by the English fleet 
and finally annihilated by tempests. The 
power of Spain was hopelessly crippled 
by the disaster ; nor did she improve her 
prospects by deliberately entangling herself 
in the French war of the succession. 

After the death of the English queen, 
Elizabeth, in 1603, a truce was inevitable, 
since for Spain as for the Republic the 
cost of the war was almost crushing, and 
the trade of Spain was continually dimin- 
ishing, while the improvement in the 
Dutch trading enterprises suggested the 
thought to the merchants who shared 
the government that it would be more 


advantageous for the country to follow 
these profitable occupations. After many 
negotiations, a peace was settled on April 
9th, 1609, in the form of a twelve years’ 
truce, in which Spain waived her sovereign 
rights, and acknowledged the Protestant 
republic as an independent state. The 
Peace of Westphalia confirmed this treaty 
with the republic from the German Empire, 
and at the same time recognised the 
severance which had come about in 1609. 

After the Armada, the Anglo-Spanish 
naval war continued through the remaining 
decade of Philip’s life. English ships 
waged unceasing war on Spanish com- 
merce, a popular course encouraged by 
the queen, who had no desire to’ see the 
total destruction of Spain accomplished. 
Thrice the indomitable Philip attempted 
to despatch new armadas, but each one 
was dispersed and shattered by adverse 
winds. Spanish intervention in France 
enabled the astute Henry IV. to pose as 
the patriotic champion, while placing 
his opponents in the invidious 
n e . os attitude of servants of a foreign 
rai\ cur an( j hostile master. When Philip 
ot * pam died, in 1598, the husk of 
Spain’s grandeur still remained ; its 
reality had gone for ever, though still for 
half a century the world hesitated to 
appreciate that the championship of 
militant reaction had passed from the 
Spanish to the German Hapsburgs. 

Heinrich Schurtz 
Armin Tille 
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THE PLACE OF PHILIP II. OF SPAIN 

IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

A Note by Martin Hume, M.A. 

DHILIP II. inherited an impossible task., 

* which he was too conscientious to 
shirk. He was reared in a rigid system, 
which, in his lack of originality;” he thought 
it impious to change, and he was faced 
at a critical period of the world’s history 
by nimble adversaries and shifting con- 
ditions., with which he was the last man 
to cope successfully. He was 
dull, laborious and patient, pro- 
foundly impressed with the 
magnitude of his sacred mission, 
confident of ultimate victory, and ready to 
sacrifice himself and others without mercy 
to the cause for which alone he lived, the 
unity of Christendom under the hegemony 
of Spain. In this life-object he failed 
utterly, as was inevitable, for at the time 
that the world was awakening with new 
light he sought to perpetuate the darkness, 
and the only partial success that crowned 
the end of a long reign of constant carnage 
was that France was prevented from 
becoming a Protestant power. 

From the unhappy day when, in 1516, 
the sovereign of Flanders and heir of 
the empire became king of Castile and 
Aragon, Spain was cursed with responsi- 
bilities in Central Europe that brought 
her into inimical contact with France 
at every point, and in 1521, at the 
period when ail her resources were 
needed for her interior consolidation, and 
the development of the New World, the. 
young emperor threw back the challenge 
of Luther and assumed in addition 
the championship of orthodoxy. Thus 
began the mighty contest between tradi- 
tional authority, on the one hand, and 
freedom of judgment on the other, of 
which over-burdened Spain had to bear 
the cost on the losing side, and the tired 
emperor cast his load upon his son, Philip, 
in 1555 ; nothing but the sublimest faith 
could have inspired belief in the final 
victory of his cause. And yet Philip 
never wavered in his firm conviction. His 


treasury was empty ; his Flemish subjects 
were full of distrust, Protestantism was 
daily growing stronger ; but there was 
no thought of temporising or avoiding 
the issue, and the slow, wise, unwarlike 
man, Philip, gravely, prayerfully, and 
conscientiously took up the task where 
his father left it, ignoring difficulties, 
changed conditions, and the forces ar- 
ranged against him. He was freed from 
the burden of the empire, but he still 
considered it his duty to defend it, and to 
combat Lutheranism in Germany, A 
slight concession to local prejudices and 
religious freedom in Holland and Flanders 
would have saved him the life-long 
struggle which ruined Spain; but for 
Philip surrender of principle, however 
small, was impossible. His cause was 
necessarily the cause of the Almighty, and 
might not be bought and sold. 

Philip's methods were those of his fath er’s 
old age, though he lacked his father's 
celerity of thought and action. It w r as the 
diplomatist-emperor and not the soldier- 
emperor of whom Philip was the heir, and 
from the first Philip hoped to win by •cun- 
ning what his father had failed to win by 
arms. The religious schism was dividing 
Europe by new lines of cleavage, and fresh 
national affinities were forming new groups 
of powers. It had always been the centre 
of Spanish-Flemish policy to maintain 
friendship with England at any cost in 
order to divert France on the north when 
P1 . . . necessary; but when Philip 
Mizzhetb found that Elizabeth of England 
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Philip’s piping. She cared nothing for her side, or that a note to the Huguenots, 

niceties of creed, and could change her or a little moie help given to the 

tone at will. It did not suit her to have Prince of Orange, would redouble Philip s 

France pledged firmly to a Spanish cares and make him harmless. Orange 

Catholic policy, which would have given was as opportunist as the lest of the 

the Guises all the power, and she at once enemies of Philip. _ ... 

began smiling upon Elizabeth of England When at last in desperation Philip 
and the Huguenots to checkmate her son- decided to conquer England, an invasion 

in-law. The trio, France, England, and which might have been easy thut\ 

Spain, soon fell back into their old years before, his. leaden routine and 

position of competing with each other to centralised administration paialysed his 

avoid isolation, and in the constant executive, and the great Armada of 

shuffling to this end Elizabeth and 1588 was a beaten fleet before it sailed 

Catharine de Medici, with their rapid to inevitable disaster. In his sad old 

gyrations and absence of scruple, could, age, bereaved, overworked, and ill, deep 

and nearly always did beat Philip, whose in debt he could never pay, and over- 
slow deliberation, immobile conscience, and whelmed with personal grief and national 

invariable routine, rendered him easy to failure, he never despaired, firmly con- 

circumvent in spite of all his cunning. vinced that the cause of God was linked 

For many years Philip suffered with un- with his own, and that final victory would 

exampled patience the plunder of his ships repay the suffering and sacrifice of himself 

at sea, the support given to his rebellious and Spain. He failed to dominate or win 

subjects, the violation of his territory, and the friendship of England, he failed to 

the scornful defiance of his remonstrances, impose Catholicism upon the Germans, 

because he hoped against hope to win or even upon his owm rebellious Flemings, 

the friendly neutrality of England, without he failed to make his beloved daughter 

which he could not dominate Holland or queen of England, or queen of France; 

dictate a Catholic policy to France. . but at least, as a result of his life, he forced 
He spared no effort to control England. Henry of _ Navarre to “ go to Mass,” 
Threats, cajolery, bribery, subornation of thus keeping France Catholic, and by 

murder and rebellion, were tried in turn, fire and rack he cleansed his country of all 

Elizabeth met them all with deft evasion, taint of heresy. In doing so, he doomed 

sure that, when she pleased, a smile hr Spain, whose glory was his aim, to a long 

a hint of marriage would bring France' to future of impotence and ignominy. 
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THE SPACIOUS DAYS OF ELIZABETH 

AND ENGLAND’S RISE AS A WORLD-POWER 


ELIZABETH began her reign with a 
declaration of Anglican sympathies 
and an acknowledgment of the supremacy 
of Parliament by ordering that the English 
Liturgy should be used as the sole form 
of public service until Parliament should walked 
otherwise provide. This proclamation 
sounded the keynote of the reign, although 
it must be owned that, while her devotion 
to the religion of her father was sincere, 
her respect for Parliament was based upon 
a grudging perception of the fact that 
autocracy was a thing of the past. 

There were many occasions 
she would have quarrelled with the 
Commons had she dared ; her views and 
theirs were, rarely in complete accord. But 
in her , most self-willed moments she 
remembered that her throne was supported 
solely by the goodwill of the nation, and * 
the last resort she invariably passed fr 
threats and remonstrances to the language 

« , . of . conciliation. In this wise 

The Devoted resolve she wag confirmed 

Of EUzXtE by her Ministers.. Seldom 
has any sovereign _ com- 
manded the devotion of more 
servants. Sir ; William Cecil (afterwards 
Lord Burleigh), at first her Secretary of 
State (1558-1572), afterwards Lord Trea- 
surer (1572-1598), Sir Nicholas Bacon, dieting 
the Lord Keeper (1558-1579), Sir Francis powers 
Walsingham, Secretary of - State (1573 


Yet she was less capricious than she 
seemed ; ^ the suspense in which she kept 
the nation, Parliament, ambassadors, 
and her own council was often due 
to the profound caution with which she 
in the midst of complex and 
, s conflicting forces. She had her 
father's instinctive power of 
^ gauging popular feeling, her 
grandfather’s art of analysing 
the international situation. Often she 
was wiser than her Ministers, and, 
although she seldom ventured on a decisive 
on which step, her inaction may be described • as 
masterly. The desire of her friends 1 and 
enemies alike was that she should commit 
herself to a settled course by marriage, 
by alliances, by statements of intentions. 
Her fixed resolve was to remain uncom- 
111 mitted as long as it was possible to do so ; 
om and for this end she was prepared to 
sacrifice veracity, consistency, and honour. 

It was often a sordid policy, and' she 
was sometimes reproached as timorous. 
In reality she was capable of the most 
reckless daring. If she balanced, it was 
able in the manner of a rope-walker, for whom 
a false step means destruction. - She 
showed a supreme faith in the security 
which an insular position and . the con- 
ambitions of the continental 
conferred upon her kingdom ; 

there were times when she staked her own 

1590), are the most famous of her advisers, head and the prosperity of England upon 
and the flower of that official aristocracy her confidence in this security, 
which her father and grandfather had Never was this dexterity more needed 
called into existence. than at the beginning of her reign. 

None of these men ever acquired a She had to effect a religious settlement 
complete control of the queen's policy. Tke Queen > s which would appease the Pro- 
She listened attentively to their views, s testants without irritating the 

selected, or refused to select, a plan accord- ^ ar * an reactionaries into rebel- 

ing as the humour seized her, and not 1 lion ; to holdfast by the f riend- 

infrequently reduced them to despair ship of Spain without committing herself 
through her own wilfulness or through to another war with France ; to resist 
attention to the instances of the favourites the rival pretensions of Mary Stuart, yet 
— Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Hatton, to leave it uncertain whether Mary might 
Essex, and others — who played upon her not ultimately inherit the English throne ; 
inordinate vanity to their own advantage, to encourage foreign Protestants, yet to 
R as o ' 4265 
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escape the stigma attaching to the 
heresiarch . Her religious settlement was 
adapted to these complex . requirements. 

She settled the constitution and doctrine 
of the Church by parliamentary legislation, 
because the convocation of the clergy 
was imbued with the Marian system and 
hostile to all change. 

But Elizabeth used her utmost efforts to 
'prevent Parliament from heedless tamper- 
ing with doctrine, and modified her claims 
of supremacy to avoid the reproach 
of despotism! The Supremacy Act of 
1559 dropped 
the offensive title 
“ Supreme Head 
of the Church,^ 
and declared the 
queen merely 
supreme gover- 
nor of the realm, 
as well in all 
spiritual things 
or causes as in 
temporal; the 
oath of suprem- 
acy was to be 
demanded only 
from ecclesias- 
tical persons, 
from laymen 
holding office, 
and from tenants 
in chief. All she 
required of pri- 
vate individuals 
was that they 
should not pub- 
licly dispute 
against the su- 
premacy. 

Bv a special Elizabeth, queen of England 

1 x- 1 ii It was during the reign of “ Good Queen Bess ” that England rose to 
proclamation tne the position of a world-power. The daughter of Henry VIII. by his 
queen disclaimed second wife, Anne Boleyn, Elizabeth ascended the throne on the death 
any intention of b£ Maryin 1558 , and reigned-till her death at Richmond in 1603 . The 
i llterfering wi th execu ^ on M ary Queen of S cots is the ‘greatest blot' on her name. 

the Church's doctrine or forms of worship. 

The Act of Uniformity was passed at 
the same time to settle the forms of 
public worship. It prescribed the use 
of Edward's second Prayer Book, with 
some alterations intended to gratify the 
moderates, who would have preferred that 
of 1549, and avoid of ending the extreme 
party, who desirqd a Prayer Pook more 
Protestant in tone than any which had 
yet appeared. It was made a criminal 
offence to use any other form of public 
worship, or to speak against the prescribed 
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form : and non-attendance at church was 
to be punished by affine of twelve-pence 
for each Sunday. 

The first of these Acts also settled the 
question of royal jurisdiction in eccle- 
siastical matters. The Crown received the 
rights of hearing all appeals, of visiting 
and correcting all heresies, schisms, 
abuses, contempts, and enormities. These 
powers were to be exercised by royal 
delegates, who might be laymen. The 
odious heresy laws were repealed ; heresy 
still remained a capital offence, but it was 
made more diffi- 
cult to secure the 
conviction of any 
Save the most 
flagrant heretics. 

' In the later 
years of the reign 
many legislative 
and administra- 
tive measures 
were framed to 
define points 
which had been 
left vague in the 
settlement, to 
provide more 
effectual ma- 
chinery for en- 
forcing it, and 
to sharpen the 
penalties against 
those who refused 
conformity. The 
spirit of the 
settlement, which 
in government 
followed the ex- 
ample of Henry 
VIII., in doctrine 
and ritual that 
of Cranmer, re- 
mained un- 
altered ; we may 
therefore anticipat-e- the course of political 
developments to sketch the • outlines of 
the queen's ecclesiastical policy. 

All the bishops, a large number of the 
cathedral clergy, and about two hundred 
parish priests, abandoned their prefer- 

ments rather than accept the oath of 
supremacy. Their places, however, were 
soon filled, and in Archbishop Parker the 
queen found a capable and moderate 

primate to direct her future measures. 
Under his advice the Thirty-nine Articles 
— an amended version of the Forty-two 
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THE SPACIOUS DAYS OF ELIZABETH 

£ r S“ °1 % ^ reign— were published that the ecclesiastical si 
” 5 f> Studiously moderate m language, be vested in general coun 
on_ disputed questions cautious to the Princes said Cartwrteht 
point of ambiguity, the new confession decrees of the Church • t 
was accepted by every section of the prophet’s words ‘‘ to lie! 
c ergy, and it was made binding on the feet of the Church ” 
cleigy alone. In 1563, and for some time There were many to wh 

to come, the ceremonies and vestments of was repuenant Wl 1!! 
the Prayer Book formed the only subject in the mfttor of cere^on 
of serious dispute Elizabeth stood firm The spirit of these raider 
against the cry of the growing party of Puri- represented in PanSame 
^keS°A<tySS?^ty public worship. Book of Common Pmye 

enforce outward Q UEEN Elizabeth in a costume of the period caj 
conformity, this principle did not mollify episcopacy In tioo 

wSstif F,‘ f 
^^SSSaS t H 

authority fP^,°Pl e _ exercise his aid Elizabeth entered c 
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Leicester Hatton 

FAMOUS FAVOURITES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Although Elizabeth’s Ministers were men of outstanding ability, there was none of i 
complete control over her policy, and when the mood seized her she even neglected their 
herself to favourites, such as Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
portraits are here reproduced, who were always willing to pander to her vanity and to tur: 


Walsmgham 

THREE OF ELIZABETH’S FAITHFUL MINISTERS 
The queen was fortunate in her Ministers, and seldom has any sovereign commanded the devotion of more able servants. 
The above three were the most famous of her advisers^-Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper , Sir William Cecil, afterwards 
Lord Burleigh, first her Secretary of State and later Lord Treasurer; and Sir Francis Walsmgham, Secretary of State. 


Act was passed in 1593 which threatened 
with severe penalties all who. neglected to 
attend at, church or persisted in attending 
conventicles. The Star Chamber, which as 
early as 1566 had assumed a censorship 
of the Press, now became the coadjutor 
of the High Commission in repressing 
Nonconformists and their literature, with 
the result that .severer penalties were made 
possible, while on the other hand the 
Tudor despotism in secular affairs* of 
which the Star Chamber was the symbol 
and expression* became hateful to. every 
sectary. T 

It, would be a mistake to regard Eliza- 
beth and her Ministers, as fanatical in 
their adhesion to episcopacy, or to a 
particular ' set of forms and ceremonies. 
Hooker, who may be regarded as the 
classical apologist for the Elizabethan 


settlement, maintained that in these 
matters each Church has a discretion. 
But he also regarded uniformity within 
each Church as essential ; he thought that 
the lay power should both prescribe 
uniformity and enforce it by all the 
penalties that might be needful. 

It is needless to say that real uni- 
formity, was not secured. Hundreds of 
the clergy, thousands of the laity, though 
restrained from opposition by patriotism 
and respect for the queen’s person, 
waited with impatience for the advent 
of a new sovereign who should introduce 
a more liberal system. 

Elizabeth opposed Puritanism, at first 
as something new-fangled and likely to 
offend the majority of her subjects ; 
latterly because the victorious career of 
Calvinism gave her reasons for suspecting 





THE SPACIOUS DAYS OF ELIZABETH 

that Puritanism spelled democracy in left outside the pale of the state Church 
Church and State. Stronger, however, an increasing body of Protestants and 
than either of these motives for persecution a body of Catholics which, although 
was the hope of keeping in touch with the diminishing, remained, and was to remain, 
moderate wing of the Catholic party, considerable. None the less she succeeded 
For a year or two she was so far successful in making Anglicanism the creed of the 

idherents of the archbishops parker and whitgift ^ was the Church 

)apacy inevit- The second Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, Matthew Parker, A f 1 ™ PrPa fi nf , 
,K] P was appointed to that high office by Elizabeth in 1559, and he proved , -P, 7i 

himself a capable and moderate primate. He died in 1575. John Whit- Which Undid the 
troyea the gift, whose portrait is also given, became Archbishop of Canterbury in Work of Crom- 
niddle party. 1583. He ministered to the queen in her last moments, and died in 1604. we p j n x66o 
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anty of the peace in Scottish Catholics around the throne : the 
t the Guises, who had Protestant Ministers, whom Mary had 
more mto power ; imme- hitherto been obliged to accept, were d£ 
ds the accession of their missed from powlr and chased out of 

Werou^ rai Ttf IL ’,™ ade Scotland. Then, however, the murder of 
ffT: The ob vious Rizzio m 1566, contrived by the Protestant 

the ProTesta'nfs S of° Scof Tte Woes but assisted b T the con- 

obstack to this comso °^e Q U eeJ u g al jealousy of Darnley, 
ousracie ro mis couise of s . produced a schism in the ranks 

°^, pl c Sei Z. 1 . n f ^ bll P s of Mary’s following. The queen 

.orm the Scottish alliance sacrificed the Catholic cause and* her 
> ™e Spanish alliance was English hopes to the desire of vengeance 
abe h’s great exploits in She sought allies among the Protestants,' 
it was the more remark- even among the assassins of Rizzio : and 

TZ V f W, tbe Tarnley’s mur der in 1567 atoned for that of 
ot the Scottish Protest- Rizzio. The queen’s part in the crime was 
my way committing her- suspected from the first ; her marrkge 
t of their religious tenets, with Bothwell, the chief agent in the 
,>L eo^ent <m murder tin 

TWO brave^seam^:”‘^awCins' ant ^bisher became’ regent 
Plynioiith^ Sir John Hawkins took a prominent part in the fot the infant 
fr?. P o Se t! 16 Spanish Armada; he set the example of American TpmpQ VT • 
voyages, and, with Drake, commanded expeditions to the Spanish J ameS * E > aild 

ElfiabPth 1> Q^I t Sip 0 i blSher ’ ^?? ther h ^rdy type of seamen of the Ollly result 
Elizabeth s time, led Polar expeditions, and fought against the Armada. Q f a J as t effort on 

• r ^ ds ?][•> re toned to the part of Mary and her few remaining 
1 ry e * lc ^ e °* Protest- supporters was a defeat at Langside in 
itch tor an opportunity 1568, which necessitated her flight to 
er English claims, either England. 

. as the heiress-designate She threw herself upon the mercy of 
iry would not cease to Elizabeth ; it was a desperate step, but 
h royal arms ; Elizabeth it caused untold embarrassment to the 
ise her as successor to English government. Elizabeth could not 
ce their relations were afford, even if she had been willing, to 
became Elizabeth's su- restore her cousin and destroy the Pro- 
object to prevent her testant ascendancy in Scotland. She had 
Dm forming a close union not the right to try Mary for the murder 
ic English Catholics or of Darnley ; nor was she anxious to 
foreign Catholic power, deprive the English Catholics of the hopes 
of France was still the which they based upon Mary's claim to the 
or England. ^ But the succession. She therefore resolved to 
with her cousin Darnley discredit without formally condemning 
1 time as though it would Mary, and to keep her as a prisoner without 
l queen independent of treating her as a criminal. Mary's request 
he marriage united the that the complaints against Murray and 
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keeping a strict watch against the in- 
trigues with foreign enemies and English 
malcontents ; this Elizabeth took. She 
had in consequence to face a number of 
: that of the northern earls 
1569, that of Ridolfi in 1571-1572, the 
intrigues initiated by the Jesuits Campion 
and Parsons in 1580-1581, the Throg- 
morton Plot in 15.83, and the Babington 
Plot in 1586. But the queen, had counted 
the cost of her forbearance, and relied with 
justice upon the ability of Burleigh and. 
Walsingham to frustrate all conspirators.. 
In the meantime she asserted, herself in 
the field of international diplomacy ; she 
revived the policy which Henry VII. and 
Wolsey had so "successfully pursued of 
acting as a make-weight between the 
evenly balanced factions of the Continent. 
But she effected her object by new methods 
skilfully adapted to her own .situation and 
the circumstances of the Counter- Refor- 
mation. It. is doubtful, whether she ever 
had the intention of taking a husband 
but her hand was offered as a bait at one. 
time or another to nearly all the eligible 


hearing was 1 
ing a commiti 

Mary herself , .... . 

to produce the Casket Letters purporting conspiracies 
to be written by Mary to Bothwell, and in 1509. 

when Mary’s fame had been 
Que “ Mary in-eparably blasted by this 
a Prisoner evi( j ence . ! the proceedings of 
in England ^ comm jttee were suspended 
without hearing the defence. Mary was 
kent a prisoner ; but Elizabeth would 





inc OF LONDON AS IT WAS 

princes of the Catholic party. It is true 
that she declined, without much hesita- 
tion, an offer from Philip of Spain, who 
was inseparably, though unjustly, asso- 
ciated m the minds of her people with the 
religious persecutions of her sister’s reign. 

But the idea of an Austrian or French 
mainage was continually mooted ; and 
the courtship of Francis, Duke of Anjou 
more familiarly known under his earlier 
title of Alen$on, went far enough to- form 
the basis of important changes in the 
foreign relations of the two countries most 
concerned. 

Such projects were allowed to remain 
as they proved useful ; 
but tuizabeth had no intention of tying 
herself to the Valois and so offending 
nf am > lrr< j v ocabIy, or of provoking 
Mary s adherents to desperation by a 
Hapsburg marriage. She was often 
pressed by her Ministers and Parliament 
to solve the problem of the succession 
y marrying some one, no matter whom. 

Put she read the needs of her situation 
more accurately than her advisers. The 


IN THE TIME OF ELIZABETH 

uncertainty of the succession was a source 
of strength as well as of danger. After 
marriage projects her main weapons were 
with the Protestants 
°| * e Netherlands and France. The Bull 
of 1 1US V. in 1570 caused her to be regarded 
? s , ^ e . natu ^ head of the Protestant 
interest;: and she used this position to 
inspire her co-religionists with courage for 
tte struggle against her actual' and poten- 
tial enemies. She gave but small assist- 
anee,, and she drove hard bargains with 
her ate The Huguenots were com- 
peted to bribe her with the town of 
Havre m 1563, but received in return no 
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the Dutch had saved the crown to the infant Henry 
III. ; another had enabled Edward III. 
to use the Channel without fear or hin- 
drance as a highway for the invasion of 
France ; a third, fought with disastrous 
issue in 1372, had left Aqui- 
taine at the mercy of Charles 

$ seas ” had been asserted, and 

the value of naval power both 

mercial purposes had been 

Tudors, in other respects so 
h }$& Z quick to feel and to promote 
tendencies of their age, 
had been remiss in building 
grenville up a navy and a mercantile 
nder, Grenville mar ine. Henry VII. is re- 

Tni59i!he d mad d e corded to have built a royal 
ccessfui defence ship of war, larger than any 
5, fleet of Spain, which the Crown had hitherto 
1 . Henry VIII. founded the 
Woolwich and Deptford dockyards, and 
collected a fleet which at his death num- 
bered seventy sail ; if his policy had been 
continued, England would have been well 
mm ■ f 1 |ijg«gg prepared for defence. 
BMKf* But in the reign of 

Wmm |ffl Edward VI. the old 
* %Z * ’Wm ships decayed without 
*! Zk% ] J|j being replaced ; at the 
j&V IS < death of Mary Tudor 
\ M- . pi ij the royal ships were but 
§f ni forty-six in number. 

The naval expendi- 
P: ture of Elizabeth was, 

■ before 1588, surprisingly 
small ; her captains and 
seamen, though un- 
rivalled for skill and 
daring, were wretchedly 
paid, and her effective 
navy included only 
some thirty vessels, of 
which less than half 
were of the first rank 
;abethan seaman for fighting purposes. 
Francis Drake read like But the defects of the 
i sea early in life, he was nwlo Pnnrl 

panlards. He won fresh navy WeiC mdCIt gOOQ 

jgie with the Spanish by the spontaneous 
Porto Bello, in 1596. growth of the merchant 
marine. The largest private^ ships were 
built to carry guns, since piracy and 
smuggling at the expense of the Spanish 
and other hostile governments had long 
been recognised as legitimate and lucrative 


and by English volunteers in 
armies. Leicester's expedition of 1 585- 
1586 was a mere source of expense and 
embarrassment to the Seven Provinces, 
and a bitter mortification to English 
Protestants jealous for the 
honour of their country. 

It was the force of circum- 
stances which lay beyond her 
control that made Elizabeth 
at length the armed defender ^ 

of Protestantism and the 
mistress of the seas. As the BBHpfev 
true drift of her home policy ■&&/ v 
became apparent, as English 
buccaneering and trade rivalry 
became more formidable, 

Philip of Spain drifted from 
friendship to a cold neutrality, 
and thence to active enmity, sir richar 
His agents fomented the plots £ st f n r ^‘ he Th 
of English Catholics and seajofftheAzor 
encouraged the growth of a a heroic but un 
Catholic reaction in Scotland ; against the wh 
at length, in 1580, a small body of Spanish possessed, 
troops went to the aid of the Irish Catho- TTT 1_ 
lies and Nationalists in Munster. It became 
clear that the reduction of the Netherlands 
would be followed by an invasion 

of England. By 1585 ; 

Elizabeth found herself \ h 

committed to war with - 
Spain, and the forma- p ' ; , , 
tion of the Catholic | ;;; 

League in France in « . ’Wr 

1584 made it probable ; ^ , 

that the - two great * 1 i| 

powers of the Counter- 

luctantly* she threw 

down the gage by the 

should not be compli- the greatest ei 

Gated by dynastic COn- The life and exploits of i 

spnacies at home. soon fighting against the 

Immediately after- glory in the great st 
wards Philip set up a Armada, and died, o: 
claim to the throne of England and 
began to prepare the mighty Armada. 

On more than one critical occasion 
England had learned the importance of 
maritime supremacy. One naval victory 
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forms of enterprise. Tlie Levant and imprudently ventured into the ports 
Guinea trades, the voyages of exploration south coast of England. Drake, v 
which began with the expedition nf 1572 captured the Panama treasure 
Chancellor and Willoughby to the White and in 1578 began his circumnavigai 

s -i ■ i- lilt I" 

large a proportion of the great sir Walter raleigh and sword throug] 
seamen to population. ? ir Walter Raleigh was another of the distinguished Spanish Main • in 

Relip-inn ar»rl rnm figures of the Elizabethan period, and won fa me by his b 7" 1 ’ 1 

. o 1 . expeditions. He introduced potatoes and tobacco Drake entered 1 

mereiai interest had to this country. His later years were clouded with harbour and u s 
combined to make the trouble, and he was beheaded at Whitehall in 1618 . beard ” of 1 

English seaman the enemy of Spain., The by destroying the better part of 
Spaniard claimed a monopoly of trade vessels which had been collected fo 
with his colonies in the New World, and purpose of invading England, 
treated as pirates the English adventurers English superiority at sea was 
who persisted in providing the West Indies more strikingly demonstrated in 1588 
and the Main with negro slaves ,1 fleet of seventy ve 

and other necessaries. The f i* > collected chiefly from 

captives of the Spaniard were SI ^ ’tl seaport towns, and din 
perhaps no worse treated than 1 * * ^ by Drake under the noi 

the recognised usages of war- KsiaBEre jMME * tfi? y command of Lord Howa 
fare permitted ; but every ' Effingham, chased the An 

adventurer hanged or detained K 1 through the narrow seas 

for illicit trading beyond the It Plymouth to Grave 

line was represented in Eng- j Medina Sidonia, the Sp; 

land as a victim of the Inqui- admiral, commanded 

sition. The sailors of the two ships, of which the la 

nations had been long at open were superior in size 

feud before their governments howar^ofeffingham complement to any v 
decided on a formal rupture. He became Lord High Admiral in- Drake could produce. I 
The war virtually began in ~ kr S e number of 

1568, when Hawkins was Spanish Armada, in 1506 he mere transports ; and 
attacked by the Spanish fleet was created Eari of Nottingham. f or s bip the Spaniard 
in the harbour of Vera Cruz, and Elizabeth inferior both in guns and in seaman 

had done more than lend a passive coun- The greatest naval victories of Spair 

■tenance to the reprisals of her subjects, been won in the Mediterranean ; ne 

To avenge Hawkins she seized, in 1569, the ships nor the men of Medina Sic 

certain Spanish treasure-ships which had were fitted for oceanic warfare. Thei 
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hope lay in grappling ; but the English, 
getting the weather gauge from the first 
and holding it throughout, fought at long 
range, and the issue was decided before the 
storms by which the ruin of the Spanish 
fleet was completed had begun. 

The last hope of Medina Sidonia failed 
when he found, upon anchoring at Calais, 
that the land army which Parma had 
been instructed to collect in the Nether- 
lands was not yet collected and that 
the commander was unwilling to risk 
a descent on England. About one hall 1 
of the Spanish fleet never returned. 


the Revenge offered, off the Azores, 
to a whole Spanish fleet ; the death of 
Drake, in the course of a raid upon the 
Main in 1596, left England without an 
admiral of genius. But to such a point had 
the Spanish power sunk that Howard of 
Effingham, Raleigh, and the incompetent 
Essex were able to enter the harbour 
and sack the town of Cadiz without 
encountering serious resistance. Though 
England lived under continual appre- 
hension of attack, there was not in fact 
the slightest* danger from Spain after 1588. 

The last years of Elizabeth are 


QUEEN: ELIZABETH. ENCOURAGING HER ARMY TO FIGHT THE SPANIARDS 
News reached England in 1588 of the vast preparations , being: made in Spain for the invasion and .conquest of our 
country, and''prep^ati 0 a&d!<^ ' made. A considerable portion of England’s land forces was 

stationed at Tilbury, under , the command of Leicester, and ; there Queen Elizabeth appeared in person,.* by her 
presence and words reminding the soldiers of their -duty to their country and;religian,,gnd escorting them to .fight well. 
She would lead them against the enemy herself, she said, rather than survive the ruin and slavery of her people. 

From the picture by Huck 

to Spain. The .prestige of Philip II. disappointing enough if we regard simply 

had sustained a fatal blow, his resources their political events. The queen persisted 

were inadequate to the preparation of blindly in the persecution of Catholics and 

a new force, and for the remainder Puritans, although in the year of the 

of her reign, Elizabeth, though haunted Armada both had given signal proofs of 
by the nightmare of. a Spanish invasion, loyalty. The death of Walsingham, in 1590, 

had no real cause for fear. Her attempts and the old age of Lord Burleigh left the 

to continue the- naval war were less supreme direction of affairs in the hands of 

successful than might have been expected the latter’s son, Sir Robert Cecil, an astute 

from this brilliant opening. A disastrous and active politician, but ill-fitted to fill 

attack- on Lisbon, in 1591 was hardly the place which the older counsellors had 

balanced by the heroic but unsuccessful vacated. Old age did not make the , queen 

defence .which . Sic Richard Grenville of . less indifferent to the flatteries of personal 

; 1 ;v '"y' / V 4277 
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THE INGLORIOUS FATE OF SPAIN’S “INVINCIBLE ARMADA” 

^tfous^Sor^th MS? comm&nlling &£££% S3 


ei,«^r«STtf P 1 - ^ X , ^ vy‘»w»u»..«F *8*uu»i, uic vigorous assault ot tne tingiisn fleet, rinallv 

shattered off Gravelmes, the Armada endeavoured to return to Spain, but this purpose was frustrated by the 
+^A°h lS florins which a ros e* The elements completed the destruction of the mightv Armada, and in this picture 
the broken hulks and wreckage of some of the Spanish ships are seen lyin* on the rocky coastVf Scotland? 


From the painting by Albert Goodwin, R.W.S.. in the Manchester” A.rt Gallery 
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EXAMPLES OF MEDALS STRUCK IN COMMEMORATION OF THE OVERTHROW OF THE ARMADA 

rebellion. For these offences Essex paid of Labourers-, vested the power of fixing 

with his head in 1601 ; but other flatterers, the local standard in the justices of the 

not less unworthy, remained about the peace for each county, and thus sub- 
queen, and ^ national aspirations for stituted a more elastic rule for the cast- 

civil and religious .liberty found advocates iron maximum of former legislators, 

who could not be despised. The House The clauses relating to apprentices, 
of Commons showed themselves, in the from which the statute took its name, 

year of Essex’s death, outspoken and were an attempt to exercise through the 

insistent critics of one flagrant abuse, central government those duties of 

that of monopolies ; the queen was com- supervision and regulation, as regarded 

pelled to satisfy them by the withdrawal technical education and admission to 

of the obnoxious patents. The Martin practise the several industries, which 

Mar-Prelate controversy proved that the medieval trade guilds had performed 

the censorship was only half, capable of for their own localities, 

dealing with the critics of ecclesiastical Foreign trade was promoted by the grant- 
institutions ; and the agitation against of privileges to merchant companies, each 

episcopacy, after seven years of govern- of which received the monopoly of a 
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particular foreign market. The Russian, 
Eastland or Baltic, and Levant com- 
panies rose into j 
the queen's protection"; and the incor- 
poration of the East India Company 
in 1600 at the close of the reign was a 
step of momentous importance for Eng- 
land's future in the East. But of India, 

as of the New World, ' ’ 

the Elizabethans indicated to posterity 
the possibilities of commercial greatness 
without using them for the advantage 
of their own generation. Raleigh, who 
grasped the fundamental principles of 
4280 


colonisation and expounded them in 
masterly fashion, failed to make’ his 
importance^ through colony of Virginia a success. 

In commerce the developments of the 
Elizabethan period were more significant 
than profitable. The question of pau- 
perism was a pressing one until the -end 
of the queen's reign. The prosperity 
we may say that of the middle classes was outbalanced 
by the hardships of the labourers, 
whose wages, though increasing in their 
nominal amount, by no means kept 
pace with the general rise of prices. 
The great Poor Law of Elizabeth (1598) 
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is a monument of sound statesmanship, embodied in his life as in his plays the 
but illustrates the magnitude of the social revolt of the age against measure and 
evil against which it was directed. The convention. He lived at the centre of a 
wise principles which it embodied were the knot of eager, wrangling wits ; he died the 
fruit of long and bitter experience. victim of a tavern brawl. Shakespeare, 

When we turn to literature, there is a whose genius, equally great in tragedy and 
brighter story to be told. Three countries comedy, rises above the conditions of his 
of Europe were, in the sixteenth century, age, was in active life a prosperous man of 
inspired by the models of the Italian business, anxious to found a position and a 
Renaissance to the production of new family, using his highest ideals and profound 
masterpieces. In France the poets of the meditations for the accumulation of a 
Pleiade, with Ronsard and Du Bellay at competence; truly typical in the versatility 
their head, proved that classical elegance of his intellect and in the utilitarianism 
of style could be attained in the verna- of his temperament, 
cular languages of Europe; while Brantome All three reached the climax of their 
and Montaigne continued in prose the work poetic development about the same time, 
of Rabelais, and de- — The first instalment 
monstrated that^ as a ^ of Spenser's “ Faerie 

tion French could hold -I® \ The^ great tragedies^)! 

its own with Latin. 'In | * Marlowe, Faustus, the 

his high seriousness of .JpflB ' X Edward II., appeared 

purpose, and Cervantes, JIB in the years 1588-1593. 

with his humorous : |||p v Shakespeare's dramatic 

melancholy, illuminated , : \J m ,J 0 & ; r career began shortly 

the Middle b Ages. In | ■: : ; |l^ l finished in^bn. Their 

England, Spenser, Mar- common theme is 

lowe, and Shakespeare human nature. With 

gave expression to the Spenser, spiritual as- 

era through a poetry ■ cance °* human affec- 

coloured with the . • tions, and the relation 

imagery and the senti- of man to the unseen 

ments of the past, but — • - powers are the leading 

at the same time themes ; faith in the 

instinct with the specu- william shakespearb moral potentialities of 

1 j • m 011 j„ First among- the writers who added lustre to the c 

lauve audacity, the reign of Egbert., wmiam Shakespeare remains not man is the s keynote ot 
piotound. confidence in only the greatest English poet, but the supreme poet his verse. To Marlowe 
the possibilities of of the modern world. He was born in 1564 at Strat- the Study of passion 
human nature, the love’ ^-on-Avon, and died at his native place in 1616, and > ambition had an 

of country, and the joy of living which the irresistible attraction. Shakespeare, while 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
First among the writers who added lustre to the 
reign of Elizabeth, William Shakespeare remains not 


great discoveries of the fifteenth, the great 
conflicts and the great victories of the six- 
teenth, centuries had inspired in the free 
Protestant peoples of Northern Europe. 

No careers could well he more different 
than those of the three Elizabethan 
poets ; but the three types of life 
which they represent are alike charac- 
teristic of the age. Spenser was an ardent 
Protestant, with an intellectual leaning 
towards Puritan doctrine ; he linked his 
fortunes with those of the Elizabethan 
conquerors of Ireland, and made his great 
epic, the “Faerie Queene," a manifesto 
against the unreformed religion. Marlowe 


irresistible attraction. Shakespeare, while 
he inherits Marlowe's interest in the heights 
and depths of passions, is more impressed 
by the rich and complex variety of every 
individual nature, by the subtle action 
and reaction of will on will and mind on 
mind, by the irony of fate and the para- 
doxical union of opposing traits in the 
same character. There have been litera- 
tures more fertile in abstract ideas, of a 
more chastened fancy, of greater precision 
and clarity in expression, than the 
Elizabethan ; there is none which deals 
in a spirit so penetrating and imaginative 
with the mysteries of individual passion. 

H. W. C, Davis 
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BY MARTIN HUME MS Qi.- 


1 r T'HE period covered by the reign of 
1 * Elizabeth coincides with the de- 

| velopment of a new spirit in the English 
1 people. Sturdy and independent they 
| had always been, esteeming themselves 
| personally above the Scots and the 
i French, with whom alone they had been 
| brought into inimical contact. But the 
| sentiment which began to manifest 
| itself under Henry VIII., and grew to 
I maturity under his younger daughter, 
did not consist so much of a conviction 
of superior individual prowess as of the 
certainty that England, as a nation, was 
destined to attain for herself a proud 
and powerful position, free from the 
aid or patronage of other countries. 
The birth of this feeling was probably 
owing to the clever diplomacy of Henry 
VII., who, mainly in order to strengthen 
his own dynasty, made the most of the 
ability of England to turn the balance 
in favour of one or the other of the rival 
| Continental powers, and greatly magni- 
| had the international importance of his 
I country, especially after his master- 
I stroke of policy in marrying his elder 
I daughter to the King of Scots. 

| The aggressive personality of Henry 
I VIII. and his active patronage of English 
| shipping, giving rise, as it did, to priva- 
teering and piracy on a large scale on 
French and Spanish vessels, also fostered 
the growing sentiment of national 
j potency against foreigners. But it was 
not until after the accession of Elizabeth 
that this new sense of imperial dignity 
and future world-power became an 
article of faith- with all Englishmen. 
THE STATECRAFT OF ELIZABETH 
j The peculiar position of the queen, 
her personal character, and the march 
of events on the Continent all con- 
tributed to this result. If Elizabeth had 
succumbed to the flattering advances of 
the King of Spain to take her and her 
country under his protection in the 
early days of her reign, her position 
| would have been rendered precarious, if 
{ not impossible. The recognition by 
| her of the papal power would have 
I invalidated her own right to the throne, 

I by destroying the legitimacy of her 
birth, and, though she managed for 
years to avert danger from a Catholic 
league against her by frequent profes- 


sions of her sympathy for the old 
religion, she never dared openly to em- 
brace it. The blustering assertion of her 
independence and power, with which 
she met anything in the nature of a 
threat from abroad, her constant ap- 
peals in extremity to the chivalry of her 
opponents, and her dexterous use of her 
charms to influence men towards her 
ends, her ostentatious regard for the 
loyalty of her people, and the readiness 
with which she condoned acts of aggres- 
sion by her subjects, apparently against 
her wish, if large profits came from 
them, all inflamed the sentiment of 
national power and solidarity of English- 
men, while at the same time testifying 
to Elizabeth’s consummate statecraft. 
SECRET OF THE QUEEN’S SUCCESS 
Her success was as much owing to her 
weakness as to her strength. In the 
long marriage juggle, her supreme 
vanity, her imperiousness, and her 
insatiable thirst for admiration, always 
stepped in to prevent her from finally 
surrendering her liberty to any man. 
If she had allowed herself to be captured 
in marriage, as she seemed perilously 


near doing more than once, the great 


instrument of her policy would have 
disappeared, and she could no longer 
have whistled France to her side as she 
did whenever the Catholic powers were 


getting too intimate. She was fortu- 


nate, too, in having for a contemporary 
sovereign a woman of conscience so 
elastic as Catharine de Medici, whose 
position between the rival factions of 
Huguenots and Catholics in France also 
rendered necessary a policy of constantly 
playing one against the other if she was 
to retain her ruling influence. 

Catharine, for her own ends, was ever 
ready at a critical point to support 
Elizabeth in embarrassing King Philip 
II., because when he was free from 
trouble there was always the danger of 
his so aiding the Catholic Guisan party 
in France as to give them the prepon- 
derance of power in the state, to 
Catharine’s detriment. Philip, on the 
other hand, dared not go to war openly 
with England while his own Netherlands 
were blazing in revolt, though they were 
undisguisedly helped by English money 
and men. Any attack upon England 
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by Spain in such circumstances would 
have brought the strong Huguenot party 
in France into the field against him, 
both in Flanders and on the Channel. 

Elizabeth knew exactly how far she 
could go with safety, though her nice 
calculations were constantly being ham- 
pered by the Puritan party in her court, 
whose religious and political principles 
were stronger than their diplomacy. 
Burleigh, her wisest Minister, headed a 
moderate conservative party, desirous of 
avoiding war and holding through thick 
and thin to the traditional policy of a 
good understanding with Spain ; while 
Leicester in his later years, Walsingham, 
and afterwards Essex, and their friends, 
were ever clamouring for open hostilities 
with Spain and a close community with 
the Huguenots and Protestants on the 
Continent. Her anger when this party 
forced her into a dangerous position 
passed all bounds, and wise Burleigh 
and her own clever sophistry often with 
difficulty conjured away the peril. 

So long as Elizabeth had the means to 
win the friendship of France at will, she 
was fairly safe. She could keep prisoner 
Mary Stuart against all international 
usage, she could support the Dutch 
Protestants against Philip, and she could 
smile at the violation of his territory and 
the profitable plunder of his shipping by 
her subjects. Her immunity depended 
mainly upon the French religious divi- 
sions. She ostentatiously ‘respected the 
legitimate government of France, but 
she never lost her hold upon the 
Huguenot party, which kept the 
Catholic majority powerless against her. 
ELIZABETH IN A GREAT CRISIS 

But events at length upset this 
delicate equilibrium of forces. The 
house of Valois was expiring with 
childless Henry III., and the king, who 
hated the Guises, recognised Henry of 
Navarre, the Huguenot, as his heir. 
This made a great civil war inevitable 
in France, and paralysed the Huguenots 
as possible factors in favour of Eliza- 
beth, while the Catholic majority in the 
country would prevent Henry III. from 
shielding her from the vengeance of 
Philip. Thus, in 1585, Elizabeth stood 
alone and met the crisis bravely. The 
plots engineered from Spain in favour of 
Mary Queen of Scots were answered by 
the execution of Mary and by a more 
hostile attitude in Holland, where Orange 
was openly aided by a strong English 


army. Elizabeth herself refused the 
sovereignty of the states offered to her 
by the Dutch; but, to her fury, again her 
hand was forced by Leicester, her com- 
mander in Holland, who accepted the 
sovereignty, by implication, in her name. 
ENGLAND’S TRIUMPH OVER SPAIN 

Nothing could now prevent the long- 
delayed attack upon England by Spain, 
for France was impotent to interfere, 
and it was at this crisis that the new 
national feeling in England rose to its 
full height of heroism and valour. The 
queen, hoping against hope, almost to 
the last, stinted the arming and victual- 
ling of the defensive forces that her 
country raised so bounteously until its 
efficiency was gravely impaired. But a 
new school of seamanship had been 
evolved by the ocean rovers. For the 
first time sailors controlled ships as 
fighting entities. The Spaniards were 
outsailed and outmanoeuvred by this 
new plan of pitting sailors against sol- 
diers at sea, and disaster, utter and 
complete, to the Armada secured Eng- 
land’s safety from Spanish attack in 
future. Elizabeth’s diplomacy and 
Philip’s difficulties had avoided war for 
thirty years ; but when it came, Eliza- 
beth’s patriotic appeals to her people, 
and the new spirit of confidence in the 
nation, justified her long cultivation of 
popularity and her ceaseless assertion of 
England’s ability to hold her own. 

Elizabeth’s methods in home politics 
displayed the same qualities as her 
foreign diplomacy. She would hector 
and bluster to those of her subjects who 
crossed her ; but she always had re- 
course to blandishments to win to her 
side those who were strong enough 
really to injure her. She pretended to 
sympathise with Catholics and Protes- 
tants in turn, and persecuted both as 
political need dictated. While pretend- 
ing to disapprove of a policy of expan- 
sion of England across the sea at the 
expense of Spain, she was always ready 
to acknowledge accomplished facts, how- 
ever outrageous, if success and profit 
justified them. Success, indeed, must 
be the sole justification of her own 
wonderful career. She was vain, boast- 
ful, coarse, insincere, and immodest ; but 
she found England poor, weak and 
divided, and she left it gloriously strong 
and conscious of illimitable possibilities. 
No merely good woman could have 
attained that result. 
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FRANCE. UNDER CATHARINE DE 

MEDICI 

AND THE DAYS OF THE HUGUENOT WARS 

CRANCIS II 


was only fifteen years old ment by force ; but the 
1 on the death of his father on July ioth, failure, and the leaders of 
155$, and had married Mary Stuart, penalty with their lives. 
Queen of Scotland, daughter of James V., well known at court in wh 
1111558. The reins of government were not action of the Huguenots 
held by him, , but by his mother, the policy of Conde ; '.but tin 
intriguing Catharine de Medici, who asso- immediately contemplate 
dated herself with the two most powerful especially as he had retin 
men in the kingdom, Francis, Duke of _ But the prince 

Guise, and his brother Charles, Cardinal en ance of those i: 

of Lorraine, by giving the first the control Francis II f erre A thereto: 
of the army, and promoting the latter to “ at a meeting 

be chief Minister. These two were the which was summoned to 
leaders of the Catholic party, while the and may in this way have 

Calvinists, henceforth known as “ Hugue- ruling party at first. A petit: 

nots,” found a head in Louis of Bourbon, addressed by the Huguer 
Prince of Conde, a relation of the royal met with no favourable res 

house. Political scheming, among the a meeting of the States-Gc 

foremost men at least, was, however, so Conde was aivested on 06 
engrossing that opposition in matters of and was condemned to deat 
religion was only outwardly combined by a specially appointed 
with it, in order to have a wider foundation which he emphatically cha 
Seke e to ^ or P ower * 1 ^ enterprises. The petence. However, before tl 
emes o f 0 q 0wers 0 f Conde, and of the be carried out King Francis ! 

the Guises Bourbons generally, had agreed on December 5th, 1560, anc 
e mses that the Guises must be dis- who would have gladly 
lodged from their foremost positions. Guises — namely, King Ant 
Opinions were divided only as to the best and Admiral Coligny-— esca; 
way of doing this. The attempt to win As Francis left no child 
over the queen-mother to the plan failed. Charles IX., a boy aged 
The idea now suggested itself of ceeded to the throne. Ur 
forming, in accordance with the advice of Catharine held the reins 
Gaspard de Cha till on, lord of Coligny, an more firmly than ever, an 
alliance with the reformed party, which, overthrow the inconveniei 
notwithstanding ail persecutions, com- Catharine with ^ u * scs - 
prised more than two thousand congre- the Meins ^ i ect it wasne 
gations. This political side of the religious ©^Government secure the 
movement was bound to rouse the ruling Bourbons, an 

party to more cruel persecutions. An edict attempts she won their a 
was issued in autumn, 155 9, which prohibited prince was acquitted of his 
the Huguenots from holding public worship Anthony nominated gove 
under pain of death. This edict cost the the king, while Catharine cl 
lives of many honourable men. A con- the title of regent, and alsc 
spiracy, with which the Bourbons were cardinal the administrate 
indirectly connected, tried to deprive the But this was contrary t 
Guises and the queen mother of the govern- which the queen-regent ha 


p tr .w Hni.c 





harmsworth history of the world 


Anthony, for they had stipulated the com- 
plete retirement of the Guises and claimed 
full religious liberty for the Huguenots. 

Catharine had in all probability never 
contemplated fulfilling her 
promise, since by so doing she 
would have put herself too 
completely in the power of the 
Bourbons. All that King 
Anti ony obtained was an 
edict which substituted exile 
for death as the punishment 
for holding heretical public 
worship, and forbade searches- 
in the interiors of the houses. 

A religious conference, which 
was held at Catharine’s pro- 
posal, naturally did nothing 
to clear up the situation, 
especially since the Catholics 
now noticed with alarm an 


Coligny, encouraged by the queen, made 
preparations at Orleans to liberate the 
king, while throughout the country the 
same feud put weapons into the hands of 
the peasants. A great part 
of the nobility and the towns 
stood by the Huguenots, while 
almost the whole peasantry, 
excepting that of Normandy, 
espoused the Catholic cause. 
Both parties committed equal 
excesses, ravaging the country 
with fire and sword ; both 
courted and obtained help 
from foreign powers, the 
Catholics from Spain and 
Italy, the Huguenots from 
Germany and England. 
Francis of Guise was shot by 
a fanatical Calvinist during 
the siege of Orleans, in 
February, 1563, and the 


FRANCIS II. OF FRANCE 
Married to Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scotland, in 1558, when he was 
only fourteen years of age, Francis 

inclination of the queen toward cametothethroneofFranceinl559, „ _ _ 

the Protestant side, and the but his mother was the real ruler. Catholic party, much shaken 
chancellor, Michel de l’Hopital, zealously by the loss of its leader, consented to a 
advocated toleration. The result was a peace at Amboise on March 15th, 1563. 

decree promulgated in January, 1562, which By this all feudal tenants of the crown 

allowed the Huguenots to hold public acquired for themselves and their subjects 

the right to exercise their 


worship outside the 
towns, while it also ex- 
cused them from the 
restitution of churches 
and church property to 
the Catholics. This was 
distinctly a victory for 
the cause of the “ Re- 
formed ” party which was 
unpreceden ted, and 
justified the most sanguine 
expectations. 

King Anthony, then, 
trusting to the easily won 
favour of King Philip of 
Spain, went over to the 
side of the Catholics, who 
were now engaged in civil 
war, and so forced the 
queen into the closest 
alliance with Conde and 
Coligny. A few weeks 
after the issue of the 
Edict, the interruption of 
a Huguenot service by 
Duke Francis of Guise, 
terminating in what is 
known as the Massacre of 
Amboise, gave the signal for a sanguinary 
riot, in the course of which the king and his 
mother fell into the power of the Catholic 
party, which held Paris. Conde and 
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Gaspafd de Coligny has been described as the 
“ noblest Frenchman of his time.” Fired with 
religions zeal, he aimed at making the Hugue- 
nots a national party, and was one of the 
victims of the Massacre of St. 'Bartholomew. 


religion without 
hindrance ; the other 
members of the nobility 
might do so in their 
houses, while a similar 
privilege w r as conceded 
to the towns. The Eng- 
lish were now driven from 
the land, and Prince 
Conde was promised in- 
fluence in the govern- 
ment ; but, owing to 
Catharine’s faithlessness, 
there could be no con- 
fidence that the arrange- 
ment would be kept. 

After this first religious 
civil war the feeling of 
the two parties among 
themselves was unfortu- 
nately the same as ever ; 
even the terrible sight of 
a ravaged country did not 
deter them from new 
outrages. The young 
king, who showed no 
pleasing traits of 
character, had been proclaimed of age 
at fourteen, but in reality his mother 
still ruled ; she. travelled through the 
country with him, and took this oppor- 
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conquered in the field, but they i 
again totally beaten at Moncontour 
October 3rd, and 'Coligny was forcec 
retreat. The resources of the court ^ 


tunity of sounding the feeling of the 
people. Insurrection could only with 
difficulty be repressed during the four 
years subsequent to the unsatisfactory 
conclusion o peace. Even if Coligny 
appeared outwardly reconciled with the 
brother of the murdered Duke of Guise, 
both parties had made up their minds that 
hostilities would be renewed. On Sep- 
tember 27th, 1567, the Huguenots rose 
under Conde and Coligny in great force ; 
Conde besieged the king and the queen- 
mother in Paris, which 
was feebly defended. The 
Huguenots were obliged, 
indeed, to withdraw with- 
out accomplishing their 
purpose, and suffered a 
defeat in November, not- 
withstanding their gallant 
resistance. In Lorraine 
they received support 
from the Palatinate, but 
the royalists were rein- 
forced on their side by 
papal troops. Conde had 
won a distinct advantage 
when the queen reopened 
negotiations, and the 
treaty of 1563 was 
firmed on March 23rd, 

1568, by the Treaty of 
Longjumeau. 

But this time also 
mistrust continued. After 
the chancellor, LTIopital, 
had been deprived of 
office, the edict of peace 
was revoked by the court, 
and all non-Catholic 
divine worship was for- 
bidden on pain of death. 

This order was to be 
carried out by force, and 
the Huguenots were pre- 
pared to resist. But 
thej/ were completely 
defeated on March 13th, 1569, at Jarnac, 
and Conde fell. Coligny now rallied all the 
followers of the reformed teaching, although 
he had lost almost all his comrades in 
.. . arms, and was condemned to 

The Varying by the p ar lement of 

^THjglenots Parisas guilty of high treason, 
me njguenots 0nce more the Huguenots 

ry were 
on 

forced to 
court were 


CH 
Charles was 


death of his brother, Francis 1 1., left him the 
throne of France. H e was king in name only. 
He authorised the terrible Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew in August, 1572, and died in 1574. 


again exhausted, and the king wished lor 
peace, because dissensions had long pre- 
vailed in the Catholic party. The treaty of 
1563 was therefore confirmed for the second 
~ . time on August 8th, 1370, at 

Concessions c , n • 0 T ’ ,, 

to the ■ G ermam “ en "Laye, and the 

validity of all other decrees 
Huguenots was at f nul|ed . the Huguenots 

were, in addition, allowed this time to 
occupy four fortresses as a' guarantee for 
the fulfilment of the agreement. 

It can hardly be assumed that there was 
any wish at court to 
make permanent con- 
cessions to the Huguenots, 
but at any rate this was 
done. The most im- 
portant event in this 
connection was brought 
about by the marriage, 
on the 1 8th of August, 
1572, of Margaret, the 
s sister, with Henry 
ivarre, son of 
e a 
y, wh 

fought on the side of the 
Huguenots. Coligny was 
also cordially received by 
King Charles and ap 
pointed to the council of 
state ; but his advice 
that the king was now 
old enough to rule alone 
p r 0 v e d his ruin, A 
certain excitement was 
a used a rn 0 n g t 
Huguenots by the death 
of Queen Jeanne of 
Navarre, since there were 
rumours of poisoning. 
The queen-mother, in fear 
lest. Coligny 
the king to 

action, which might lead 
to her own expulsion, 
desired nothing more 
fervently than the death of the admiral. 
She hired an assassin, but his shot only 
slightly wounded his victim ; and the 
excuse of the king that he knew nothing 
about it lulled the suspicions of the 
Huguenot chiefs so that they remained — 
to their destruction — in the city. 

Catharine was so infuriated at the 
failure of her plan that she devised a 
new scheme ; not Coligny alone but all 
the leaders of the Huguenots and as many 
as possible of their followers were to he 


of age when the 


1 
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AFTER ST. BARTHOLOMEW : CATHARINE DE MEDICI VIEWING THE VICTIMS OF THE MASSACRE 

From a photograph by Braun, Clement & Cie. of tlie painting by E. Debat-Ponsan, by the artist’s permission 

sacrificed to her revenge. Attended by a it had been perpetrated without or even 
small body of loyal Guises, she argued with against his will. Henry of Navarre and 
the king on the evening of the 23rd of Henry of Conde, who were spared on this 
August, 1572, until he at last assented to wicked occasion, submitted themselves 

the wholesale slaughter of to the king and renounced 

the Huguenots — for which - their opinions, 

the preparations had already ! 1 The greater part of the 

been completely organised— Huguenots fled the country 

on that night. In the morning jk L ! after the terrible catastrophe 

the streets were running with and sought shelter abroad, 

the blood of the victims of ^ since the four places which 

the Massacre of St. Bartholo- had been & iverx them as 

mew. CoUgny with all the Podges no longer afforded 

other leaders and thousands . j an Y security; royal _ troops 

of citizens fell victims to the now began to besiege La 

murderers. But not merely - W Rochelle, the strongest of the 

Huguenots were slain ; many ’ places of refuge. But since 

other motives besides religious V' : they fayed to take it, the 

zeal, such as revenge, greed, , ;|| mm ,l|| ; Edict of Boulogne, of . June 

personal hatred, and mere lust 'j I , fla \ 3°th, 1573 5 secured liberty 

of slaughter, caused the death |I IB lif I of conscience and the right 

of numerous good Catholics M if V of public worship to the 

on that night. The massacre # m it ' Huguenots in _ three of the 

can only be set down in the ■ already privileged towns. 

long list of crimes perpetrated The royal court was ex- 

under the cloak of religious the last of the valois posed to further disturbances 

Zeal. Cruel and tyrannical by nature, eV61T before the death of 

The king was uncertain Henf y m *> who succeeded his Charles IX. on May 30th, 
whether he had commanded i.cS B 74 - .The ambitious Quern 

this hideous crime or whether rine. Civil war darkened his reifirn, Catharine iiad. succeeded. 111 
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placing her favourite son Henry on the The character of Henry III. (1574- 
throne of Poland, and he had gone to his 1589) had been moulded by his mother : 

new kingdom in 1573. Now, however, the he was cruel and tyrannical, and indulged 

question of the succession was being dis- in extravagances and pleasures so long 

cussed at home, since Charles’s death seemed as his excesses did not sap his strength, 

rapidly approaching, A distinct party, The king’s brother, as well as Prince 

which sympathised with the Huguenots, Conde and Henry of Navarre, very 

hoped to be able to raise Catharine’s fourth soon left the court, and the three placed 

son, the Duke of Alengon, to the throne, themselves at the head of the Huguenots. 

A rising was already planned, which When Conde, in the spring of 1576, sup- 

was to put the government into the ported by' the Palsgrave John Casimir, 

hands of the conspirators ; but the attempt advanced with an army, the Huguenots 
failed. The queen, who had noticed the brought forward all their grievances and 
threatening danger, recalled Henry from demanded their right. The court had 

Poland immediately after Charles’s death, certainly not the strength to venture on a 

He delayed on the way, but owing to his war, and in the Treaty of Beaulieu on May 
mother’s solicitude, the throne was secure 8th, 1576, not only conceded the free 
for him. upon his arrival in the country, exercise of religion everywhere, with the 


KING HENRY III. PLACING HIMSELr A1 I HE HEAL) Ur I HE HOLY LEAGUE 
Led by Henry of Guise, the “Holy League,” which aimed at the destruction of the Huguenots, spread rapidly 
throughout France. Becoming bolder with its increasing strength, the league secretly planned the overthrow of the 
royal house and the elevation of Henry of Guise to the throne. Fearing the power of this combination, Henry III., 
who at first had doubted its strength, placed himself at its head, thus obviating the possibility of dethronement. 
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single exception of tlie town of Paris, but 
also admission to the offices and judicial 
posts. The Duke of Alengon, by the 
bestowal of a governorship, was removed 
to a district which sided with him, and was 
therefore withdrawn from the reformed 
tk c party. The Catholic court had, 
Dl & however, made these conces- 

M ans ° e sions reluctantly. The Catholics 

Holy League fQund a - Henry of 

Guise, the youthful son of Duke Francis, 
who became the head of the “ Holy 
League.” This confederation spread 
throughout France, and aimed at the 
annihilation of the Huguenots. Its secret 
plans extended still farther, to the over- 
throw of the royal family, and the 
elevation of the young Henry 
of Guise to the throne. 

The king at first attached 
no credit to this secret league, 
but when he saw that it was 
useless to oppose it, he joined 
it and proclaimed himself its 
head. The danger of being- 
dethroned was thus obviated. 

The oppression of the Hugue- 
nots was renewed and led to 
the sixth war, which ended 
with a treaty at Bergerac in 
October, 15 77. It was due 

more to the laxity of the 
government than to any sub- 
mission to the prevailing 
conditions that tranquillity 
reigned for some years after , 
the Peace of Fleix, negotiated ! 
in November, 1580. The j 
League, meanwhile, was on F . ce . , e 


THE DUKE OF SULLY 
Finance Minister under Henry 


Swords were already drawn, and serious 
results threatened to ensue ; the king 
then' betook himself to negotiations, and 
was obliged, at Nemours on July 7th, 15S5, 
to promise the powerful League that he 
would consent to the withdrawal of all 
decrees friendly to the Huguenots. This 
roused the Huguenots to action. The 
eighth war produced, however, no decisive 
results; the king continued to allow the 
reins of government to slip from his grasp 
while the reputation of Guise increased. 
The victory of the Huguenots at Coutras, 
on October 20th, 1587, was without further 
consequences ; the defeat of Auneau soon 
followed, and in the spring of 1588, young 
Conde died. The strained relations be- 

tween the king and Guise, 

whom the Parisians chiefly 
favoured, became more and. 
more marked ; the king was 
worsted in a fight between 
the royal Swiss guard and 
Guise’s followers in the streets 
of the city on May 12th, 1588 
— the first street warfare in 
Paris. As a plot was being 
hatched against his life, he 
escaped just in time from the 
capital. Guise acted as ruler 
there until, in the Treaty of 
Rouen on July 15th, 1588, he 
exacted from the humiliated 
king the remaining rights as 
ruler of the realm under the 
name of governor-general. 
But he did not long enjoy his 
power ; the daggers of the 
• assassins whom the king 


permanently good terms with iv M the Duke of Sully displayed himself had hired struck 
Philip of Spain and watched li the coSy n and him on December 23rd, 1588. 

for a favourable opportunity, greatly reduced its national debt. The *old queen, Catharine, 


This came when, on June ioth, 1584, 
the youngest brother of the king, the Duke 
of Alengon, and now also of Anjou, died. 
And thus, after the death of Henry, who 
was childless, the house of Valois threat- 
ened to become extinct and to give way 
to that of the protestant Bourbon, for 
Henry of Navarre, after he had quitted the 
court, had once more entirely identified 
himself with the Pluguenots" and their 
creed. In order to avoid this possibility, 
the League, in combination with King 
Philip, took the opportunity to designate 
as successor to the crown another member 
of the Bourbon family, the old cardinal 
Charles of Bourbon, who at once issued 
a proclamation against the king. 


soon followed. She died at the beginning 
of 1589. Her weak son now stood quite 
alone, and had not the power to avail 
himself fully of the favourable position 
which the murder of his rival had pro- 
duced. He avoided appearing at once in 
Paris, where meanwhile the League roused 
p , the wildest excitement against 

Dethroned * e ^ng, and openly called 
Kim * or kis assassination. But 

before the Dominican, Jacques 
Clement, treacherously stabbed the king 
while handing him petitions at Saint 
Cloud on August 1st, 1589, the dethroned 
monarch had come to terms with the 
Huguenots, had become reconciled with 
Henry of Navarre and in coiriunction 
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part of the Catholics now went over to the 
side of the king, while another part de- 
clared the conversion to be hypocrisy,, and 
with that notion continued to instigate 
the people against the monarch. The 
murderous attempt of a fanatic fortunately 
failed. The League, to which Philip now 
lent only slight aid, offered trifling oppo- 
sition, and Henry’s coronation took place 
in January, 1594. In March the surrender 
of the capital was arranged by an agree- 
ment with the military 
« commander. Henry made 
his entry as king, while 
he cherished nothing but 
vengeance ^ in his heart 

^ A second attempt on the 

Finally, Mayenne recog- 
‘ nised the Bourbon as 

king, after the Pope had 
|S rece * ve d him into the 
J U bosom of the Church. 

. | L-' PO | j ||1 The war with Spain lasted 
• I ! f I a considerable time longer. 

Ifl Heni T th en began his 
/IB wor k of reform, and 
I l|B issued, on April 25th, 

plflv I ff B ^dict of Nantes, 

I II which secured, however, a 
I X j MB certain degree of religious 
S f 1 * peace. This first gave 

I imm * / mi'm France a legal basis for the 
fi * mt ; 3 organisation of religious 
m matters, just as the Re- 
hgious Peace of Augsburg 
had granted . it to the 

iilftL suffered much under the 

)F France . continuous civil wars. 

1 the ri ?fti ? ious r wf?s Henry’s second task was 
id Catholics, to both to promote material 
professed allegiance. wdferc> H C Solved the 

eague were problem admirably with the help of Maxi- 
milian de Rethune, created in 1606 Duke of 
Sully, a most able financier. The budget, 
which had been neglected for years, was 
once more settled in 1597 : and notwith- 
standing enormous debts, which still had to 
be liquidated, the exchequer gradually grew 
change fuller. The king fell by the dagger of the 
a quiet reign, fanatic, Francois Ravaillac, just as he was 
■ed his religion on proposing to interfere in the German 

L. A considerable dispute about Cleves. on May 14th, 1610. 


with him had begun war on the League. 
Now, on his death-bed, the last of the 
Valois called the Bourbon to him, declaring 
him his successor. Henry of Navarre had 
to fight for the crown which lawfully came 
to him, especially since the League was in 
possession of Paris and shunned the 
Calvinist ic Bourbon as a heretic. 

After the death of Henry of Guise, his 
brother, the Duke of Mayenne, had assumed 
the leadership of the League and had made 
himself governor-general. 

promised that he would j 

for the future support 

the Catholic confession, ; 

and would submit himself fc,' t ;; ' ^ 

to a national council. A 

the strength of these pro- |1P^ 

mises, actually stood by * 

him ; but the Huguenots I 

naturally feared his de- 

feet ion. The war between 

the League and the king ■' 

remained undecided, until W 

the latter gained a brilliant u<T |BbM " /VC 

victory on March 14th, Jf i | 

1590, at Ivry. But the BBflf W LJi 

League still held Paris, ip 

Henry began the siege, jj; 

but w T as forced to reiin- ||||J f /jjm 

quish it after some time, sH 

since Spain supported the ; , 

League. Philip did not ri.0i || S Wj 
recognise the Bourbon JB| 

Henry as king, but the old fBBI 1 | jjlf 
cardinal who was called ' ' 

latter’s death he counted 
on the throne of France |g " V ' i y 
as the portion of his 1 \* * C : \ 

daughter, who might be 1 
considered a scion of the 1 i s - 
Valois on the female side. henry iv. 
The war continued. &™ nc ,%o w Ki ISTn lv - € 

T> -j j 1 from till 1610, 13 

-England and Germany between Protestants c 
sent reinforcements for the Q fwhi ch the king in tic- 
king ; the members of the League were 
divided into two camps, since Duke Charles 
of Guise appeared by the side of Mayenne, 
and the confusion in the country increased. 
At the beginning of the year 1593 the 
League wished to choose a new orthodox 
king, but no conclusion was reached. But 
Henry soon saw that without a 
of faith he could not look for 
and he therefore abjure 
July 25th at Saint Denis, 
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THE EMPIRE AFTER CHARLES V. 

THE RELIGIOUS CONFLICTS OF THE STATES 


1Y7HEN the Emperor Charles abdicated 
W the sovereignty of Germany in 1554, 
his brother, Ferdinand L, assumed the 
government, which he conducted with 
moderation until 1564. The policy of the 
empire at this period was influenced by 
the religious strife between Catholics and 
Protestants. In the ranks of the Protes- 
tants, who indeed had never been really 
united, a new dispute arose, since Electoral 
Saxony represented quite different views, 
both in religious polity and in dogma, 
from those of the Palatinate, and both had 
supporters among the princes. A conser- 
vative spirit prevailed on the whole in the 
native country of Lutheranism, which was 
eager to identify itself closely with the 
emperor in politics, and in dogma held 
firmly to Luther. 

The Electors Palatine, however, were 
not only zealous advocates of war against 
Catholicism, whereby they offended the 

. emperor, the guardian of the 
F,rst Prmee relj ^ ous but a]so jn 

o n ro nee do a i eaned towards the more 

Calvinism Calvinism> and in ^ 

ictually went over to that doctrine. The 
Elector Palatine, Frederic III., was the 
first imperial prince who introduced Cal- 
vinism into his territory ; until then it 
had found adherents only on the borders 
and at isolated points inside the empire. 
After that the empire had to face the 
new sect, which was equally opposed to 
the Catholic and the Lutheran confessions, 
and besides that had not been recognised 
in the Religious Peace as possessing equal 
privileges. 

The Emperor Ferdinand had been forced 
into a peaceful policy by the necessity of 
claiming the support of the princes against 
the -Turks in almost every diet. A proof of 
his clemency was his demand that the 
Pope should allow communion in both 
kinds and the marriage of the clergy — a 
request which naturally was not granted. 
In every possible wa y he wished to main- 


tain peace. He had secured the crown of 
Bohemia for his son Maximilian in 1562, had 
obtained his election in 1563 as king of the 
Romans, and bequeathed to him the empire 
at his death on July 25th, 1564. Out of 
the crown lands Maximilian II. (1564-1576) 
_ _ . , governed only Austria proper, 

Maximilian s ^ Me hig Mothers, Ferdi, 
Support of 
Protestantism 


0 p ; , . nand and Charles, ruled in 

Protestantism ^ other dominions of the 

Austrian house. The new emperor was 
unusually broad-minded in religious mat- 
ters. Before his accession to power he had 
inclined towards the reformed doctrines, 
and would perhaps have adopted them 
entirely had not the petty squabbles among 
the Protestants disgusted him. As sove- 
reign he showed toleration towards the 
nobles, who were mostly Protestants. In 
spite of papal opposition, he gave a special 
constitutional representation and power 
known as religious deputation ” to the 
Protestant states. In Bohemia, finally, 
the Compacts of Prague were set aside in 
1567, and a great part of the people pro- 
fessed the “ Confession of Augsburg.” 

External relations under Ferdinand and 
Maximilian were, on the whole, peaceful. 
The Turkish-Hungarian frontier war still 
continued, but without any considerable 
successes on either side. Suleiman died 
on September 5th, 1566, and two days 
afterwards his army captured the fortress 
of Szigctvar, when Nicholas, Count of 
Zrinyi, met a hero's death. But in 1568 
an eight years' truce was concluded be- 
tween Maximilian and the Sultan, Selim 
, II., in return, however, for a 
T lg J' ar g e yearly tribute. In the 

1 diets the interpretation of the 
c u an Religious Peace formed the con- 
stantly recurring subject of debate, especi- 
ally with reference to the * ecclesiastical 
reservation,” which was intended to secure 
the spiritual principalities permanently to 
the Catholic faith. The Elector Palatine 
was always the first to provoke a conflict. 
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The Elector of Saxony usually opposed 
him, and strongly advocated the peace ; 
but, finally, in 1557, all the Protestant 
princes declared that they could no longer 
regard the reservation as legally existing. 
This point seemed to be absolutely the 
most important for the further dissemina- 
tion of Protestantism. With the exception 
Split in the of Austria Bavaria, and 
Ranks of the uliers > secular terri- 

Protestant* tories were Protestant, so that 

the Protestant district could 
be increased and rounded off only by the 
acquisition of spiritual territories. Besides 
this, many members of the cathedral chap- 
ters were friendly to the Protestants, and 
not a few Lutheran bishops were elected. 

The princes took further steps at the diet 
of Regensburg -in 1575 with reference to 
Ecclesiastical Reservation, since they 
wished to see established as a law of the 
empire the promise which Ferdinand had 
given in 1558, to the effect that in the 
spiritual principalities the Protestants 
should enjoy toleration as subjects. The 
emperor did not comply with the request ; 
and in the diet of the next year, with the 
approval of the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, rejected the demand which 
was put forward by the Elector Palatine. 
This attitude adopted by the two electors 
led_ to a division among the Protestants 
which lasted for decades, and distinctly 
favoured the progress of the Counter- 
Reformation. 

In addition to this, Rudolph II. (1576- 
1612), the son and successor of Maximilian, 
held loyally to the Catholic faith, and the 
papal policy of proselytising found a warm 
supporter in him, for he had been educated 
m Spain at the court of Philip II. Under 
him the exercise of the reformed worship 
was . strictly forbidden in Vienna ; some 
of the preachers were forced to leave the 
country, and the citizens of the towns 
were in many cases compulsorily brought 
back to the Catholic faith, while the 
Rudoinh’s Protestant nobles had to live 


Rudolph's f Ioiest am: no Dies Had to live 
Support of . fr° m the court and its 
Catholicism offices - Rudolph exercised the 
same policy in the empire at 
large as in his hereditary dominions. The 
archbishopric of Cologne was secured for the 
Catholic faith, and Strassburg was brought 
back to it. Rudolph, by suspending the 
ban of the dinpire over the Protestants 
rendered decisive assistance in the restora- 
tion of the Catholic council in Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1598, which was connected with 
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1 the expulsion of the Evangelical council 
; and preachers. The Protestant princes 
: allowed all this to be done without inter- 
: ference. The Electors Palatine alone 

troubled themselves on behalf of their 

■ brethren in the faith both within and 

■ without the empire. Electoral Saxony 

now, as previously, made no use of its 
political influence, but persecuted the 

Cryptocalvinists— that is, the Lutherans 
who inclined to Calvinistic doctrine. The 
last Lutheran confession of faith, the 
“ Formula Concordias,” which was formally 
published in Electoral Saxony in 1580', 
owed its origin to the effort to obtain clear 
points of differentiation from Calvinism. 

The last twenty years of the sixteenth 
century saw' a great advance in Catholicism. 
It w'as soon clear that a political union of 
all Protestants was becoming necessary if a 
general concession to their opponents was 
not to be made. England had espoused 
the cause of the French Huguenots, while 
Philip of Spain had been equally energetic 
for the Catholic League. Religion became 
the leading feature of the politics of .Western 
Europe. If the German princes wished to 
Religion h . ave a voic . e in these interna- 
in European tl0na ! questions, they must take 
Politics one Slde or the other. When, 
therefore, Henry IV. of France 
went to the German Protestants for help, 
they did not refuse to give it ; but in order 
to be able to take a vigorous part, the old 
feud between the Palatinate and Saxony 
had to be laid aside. This was done in the 
course of the year 1590, and at the begin- 
ning of the following year a union of the 
foremost Protestant princes among them- 
selves and with France v r as agreed upon. 
But this time the consummation of a real 
alliance was prevented by the deaths within 
a short period of the chief contracting 
parties. 

A Protestant Union at this particular 
time seemed of the highest value. The 
question of the succession or the regency in 
Juliers with Cleves and Berg compendiously 
included matters vital to the future o’f 
the contending parties. The old Duke 
William had, besides his imbecile and child- 
less son, John William, daughters only, 
and they were married to Protestant 
princes. Whoever obtained the regency 
for John William would naturally have the 
best prospect of some day becoming his 
successor. In order to postpone a deci- 
sion, the emperor entrusted the govern- 
rnent to the states ; by this the Protestants 
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were temporarily excluded. The hope of especially since the Calvinists, under the 
eventual success was not indeed yet ahan- leadership of the Palatinate, now had the 
done cl, but it could be accomplished only upper hand, and on May 14th, 1608, 
on the basis of a Protestant league. formed a union at Anhausen. This in - 

Other events rendered this course urgent, eluded all Protestant territories, with the 

The Palatinate party in the diets exception of Electoral Saxony, repre- 
had repeatedly coupled the grant of sented a defensive alliance, and maintained 
“ Turk- taxes ” with the condition that a separate military organisation. The 

religious grievances should be remedied, M ... Catholic counter-alliance of 

but they had never carried their point, helzul of the the League was formed on July 
since the party of Electoral Saxony regu- Catholics I0ti b *609, uncier tlie lea'der- 
larly held to the emperor. The situation ship of Maximilian, Duke of 

was changed when the energetic measures Bavaria, then thirty-six years old; for the 
taken by the Hapsburgs against the Luth- moment it reckoned, with the exception of 
erans in their hereditary dominions em- Bavaria, only petty spiritual princes among 
bittered the Saxon elector, Christian II., its members, and created for itself a mili- 

in 1604, had achieved no success in Vienna tary system modelled after that of their 

with his earnest representations, and, opponents. The Hapsburgs, for the time 
indignant at this, had threatened to being, kept aloof from this alliance, 

withhold the taxes. When the diet met in The Union had the earliest opportunity 

Regensburg at the beginning of 1608, the of political action. Duke John William of 
Protestants combined, and finally, since Juliers died on March 25th, 1609. The 
the emperor would not consent to any princes, John Sigismund of Brandenburg — 

concessions, left the diet in a body, thus as husband of Anne, a niece _ of the 

sapping its further efficiency. deceased John William— and Philip Louis 

The Protestants were now united for of Neuburg in the Palatinate — as husband 

the first time in many years. The hopes of Anne, John William’s sister — both mem - 

which they rested on this bers of the Union, were immediately on the 

a f union were the greater since a spot as candidates for the succession to the 

wUUCrown Protestant movement against duchy, while the emperor regarded the 

wi a fowb em p eror h a d just been land as an escheated imperial fief, and 
formed in the Hapsburg dominions, intended to have it administered by the 

which found a leader in his brother Archduke Leopold. The latter took the 

Matthias. At the very beginning of 1608 fortress of Juliers in May ?> 1609, while 

the latter had advanced with hostile intent Brandenburg and Neuburg, in virtue of a 

towards the imperial capital of Prague, special treaty of June 10th, took joint 

and on June 25th, 1608, had received the possession of the district and capital, 

crown of Hungary, as well as the here- Diisseldorf, and governed jointly with the 

ditary dominions in Austria and Moravia, declared consent of the Protestants united 

as compensation from the emperor. It in the Union. 

was natural that the Protestant princes This would have been in itself quite 
should seek for an alliance with Matthias sufficient to drive the League to the side 

and with those states in the Hapsburg of the emperor ; but no other choice was 

dominions which held to the Protestant left them by consideration for one of their 

faith. own members, the Archbishop of Cologne, 

Matthias, notwithstanding his opposi- to whom the proximity of the Pro-, 

tion to the catholicising policy of his test ant- princes could not be a matter 

brother Rudolph, and notwithstanding H of indifference. The States- 

his support of the Protestant nobility, General had shortly before 

was no sincere adherent of the Evan- Averted*** ma( ^ e a treaty with France 

gelical doctrine. He was little pleased ' and England for protection 

when the Austrian states, before against Spain ; this was again reason enough 

doing homage, demanded binding pro- to draw the former to the side of the Union, 

mises as to the practice of religion, and and Spain to that of the League. There 

he only reluctantly gave them assur- was thus plenty of material for a war 

ances in an ambiguous “ Resolution ” on involving the whole of Western Europe, 

March 19th, 1609. A political union of the and only the murder of the French king, 

Protestant princes with Matthias seemed Henry IV., on May 14th, 1610, pre- 

under such circumstances very hopeless, vented it from breaking out. With him 
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disappeared the moving spirit for political 
actions on a large scale. Instead of the 
great war, a mere feud developed between 
Brandenburg and Neuburg, whose mutual 
relations became more and more unsatis- 
factory. The new quarrel was confirmed 
in 1613 by the conversion of Wolfgang 
William of Neuburg — son of Philip Louis 

Brandenburg’s ,T t0 th ® C . ath ° lic 
Adoption of £ IS mar nage with the 
Calvin’s Creed Bavarian princess, Mag- 
dalene;* followed at the 
end of 1615. By this, Neuburg had won 
the support of the League, while Branden- 
burg adopted the Calvinistic creed on 
December 25th, 1613, and might now 
look for a still more powerful furtherance 
of his interests by the Union. 

Dutch troops came to the help of 
Brandenburg, and Spanish troops under 
Ambrosio Spinola occupied Wesel. But 
before the close of the year 1614 the two 
parties formed a truce on November 12th 
at Xanten, on the terms that Neuburg 
should have the territories of Juliers 
and Berg, and Brandenburg should take 
Cleves, Mark, Ravensberg, and Raven- 
stein. The Dutch, indeed, as well as the 
Spaniards occupied some places in the 
country— partly up to 1672— -and at the 
same time the alliances which the Union 
had made with England and Sweden, 
and the League with Lorraine, Savoy, and 
the Pope, gave cause to fear a new out- 
break of hostilities. 

The Emperor Rudolph had found no time 
in his latter years to trouble himself about 
the affairs on the Lower Rhine ; his here- 
ditary dominions demanded his attention, 
and he had to provide for the future. 

He could not repose any sincere confidence 
in his brother Matthias, who had opposed 
him at the head of the states, and he 


Austria. On all sides, even among the 
Protestants, great hopes had been formed 
of the new monarch, but it was soon seen, 
on the occasion of the first diet, in August [ 
1613, at Regensburg, how little foundation 
there was for these expectations. The 
states were again called upon to grant a 
high “ lurks-tax ” ; the Protestants again 
demanded in the first place the redress 
of their grievances, but the emperor, who 
showed not the slightest trace of his 
earlier Protestant proclivities, finally, under 
the pressure of a Turkish attack/ merely 
The Protestants «* ve Permission for the 
Disappointed in dlscu SS1011 Oi the gnev- 
the New Emperor 5pces outside the diet. 

The deliberations had, as 
might be expected, no results. The 
Protestants, dissatisfied, left the assembly, 
and the Catholics alone granted the Turks- 
tax, although they professed to act in the 
name of the whole assembly, naturally 
under protest from the Unionists. 

All the other hopes which the chan- 
cellor, Melchior KhlesI (1552 — 1630), 
had placed on this session — in par- 
ticular a reform of the imperial judicial 
system was to have been discussed — were 
thus destroyed ; and the position was 
worse than in 16.08, since the Turks 
. A1 D ~ . had actually attacked Hungary, and had 
with Rudolph s made Gabriel Bethlen, of Iktar, lord of 
>y the states as Transylvania in 1613. A reconciliation 
e * attempt between the two religious parties, such as 
ns, in February, KhlesI wished, had been made infinitely 
Prague into the moi e difficult by the entry of the emperor 
q)h, and to make into the League, for Matthias now no longer 
him, was unsuc- stood above the parties. The chancellor, 
s compelled, in it is true, busied himself even yet with the 
S ’ni° over meeting of a diet ” for composition and 

> Matthias, who settlement, which the Union again de- 
3rd, 1611, and manded in their meeting at Nuremberg in 
payment to his 1615, and all the more so as the Union 
for his resigns.- increased its power by closer alliance with 
nia, Silesia, and the States-General and Denmark, as well as 
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by the formation of a league of the towns. 
These efforts led to no result, for a quite 
different question now occupied the im- 
perial policy — the succession in the empire 
and in the hereditary dominions. Mat- 
thias, and with him the chancellor, pre- 
ferred to leave the matter unsettled, since 
the emperor- elect would have acquired 
influence on the government. Archduke 
Maximilian, on the other hand, was strain- 
ing every nerve to have the strict Catholic, 
F erdinand of Styria, elected emperor. 

By his efforts, which at the same time 
were aimed at the overthrow of Khlesl, 
Ferdinand succeeded in concluding a treaty 
with Spaih in June, 1617, in which he 
secretly promised concessions of territory 
in the event of his becoming emperor, and 
was also accepted, although not formally 
elected, as king by the Catholic states of 
Bohemia. The Catholic and Protestant 
states stood confronting each other in this 
constitutional struggle ; the Catholics were 
decided in regarding Bohemia as the here- 
ditary right of the Hapsburgs, while the 
Protestants equally distinctly declared 
the crown to be elective. The claim of 
c the elector was the better 

t* * founded, as Matthias in 1608 
L,Wv and i6ix had distinctly 
1 r y acknowledged that he had 
been elected King of Bohemia by free 
choice, while the Catholic states could 
adduce in support of their view only the 
fact that for nearly a century a Hapsburg 
had always worn the crown. 

The nomination of Ferdinand to the 
throne of Bohemia was certain to lead to 
war, since the rights of the Protestant 
states were far from being firmly estab- 
lished. The greatest difficulties had arisen 
under Rudolph, who had conceded the 
demands of the Protestants by a “ Letter 
of Majesty” in 1609, and promised 
religious liberty only under coercion. 
Matthias had confirmed the Letter of 
Majesty among the Bohemian privileges, 
but with regard to other demands of the 
states he only held out hopes for the future, 
especially in reference to a union of the 
states of all the imperial dominions, and 
the creation of a common military system. 

In Bohemia ideas of a subordinate 
government were “openly entertained by 
the Protestant states. The emperor, how- 
ever, tried to use this idea for his war with 
the Turks when he summoned, in August, 
1614, a committee from his dominions to 
Linz. But the session had no results. 


The representatives had not received full 
authorisation from their districts, and had, 
besides, no inclination for the Turkish 
war ; there could therefore be no idea of 
that for the present, and in the summer of 
1615 a comparatively favourable treaty 
was arranged with Gabriel Bethlen as well 
as with the Sultan, Achmed I. The 
, questions of internal policy 

' j were to be discussed afresh at a 

p . general assembly of the states 
romises - n j une ^ I 5 I ^ < But besides 

Upper and Lower Austria, only Bohemia 
was represented, while Hungary sent no 
representative ; once more the debates 
were fruitless. 

Constant friction between the Catholic 
and Protestant states, and disputes with 
the imperial government, were, under these 
circumstances, inevitable in Austria and 
Bohemia, and led to lasting disturbances. 
The promises made by the emperor in 
1609 were still unfulfilled in Austria. 
In particular the towns were constrained, 
by the influence brought to bear on the 
election of counsellors, in favour of the 
Catholics, while the Protestant nobles 
were almost excluded from office. 

In Bohemia, it is true, there were some 
Protestants in the higher posts, but the 
Catholics were in the majority, and used 
their position to crush Protestantism in the 
crown lands and in the ecclesiastical fiefs, 
although the Letter of Majesty gave per- 
mission for the building of churches there. 

Matthias in 16x2 entrusted the exercise 
of his rights of patronage to the Arch- 
bishop of Prague ; the result naturally 
was that the benefices were once more 
filled by Catholics. Since the ecclesiastical 
domains were considered as royal fiefs, the 
Protestants, in virtue of the Letter of 
Majesty, had begun to build churches as 
well, although in 1611 Matthias had 
rejected, in the case of Braunau, this 
interpretation of the Letter of Majesty; 
the building of churches was undauntedly 
continued. The archbishop 
Protestant ordered the church of Kloster- 

are es g ra b to be closed, and the 
uppresse em p eror approved o f the decree. 
The Protestant states raised vigorous 
remonstrances against such a conception 
of religious liberty. Being met in no 
friendly spirit, they openly talked of the 
election of another king, who should be a 
German ; in 1614 some party leaders had 
already treated with the Elector of Saxony 
as a candidate. After the populace at 
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Braunau had prevented the closing of 
their church by force, and the archbishop 
had ordered the church of Klostergrab to 
be pulled down at the end of 1617, an insur- 
rection finally broke out. The Protestant 
nobles united under the leadership of Henry 
Matthias, Count of Thurn, and went with a 
renewed petition first to the stadtholders, 

, ■ , ■ . , and then to the emperor; 

Protestant , • u 

, , . . . . being everywhere re- 

Kights Asserted by 1 0 ■. ,, J , j 

« , A pulsed, they proceeded 

to assert their rights by 
force. The emperor, besides his uncompro- 
misingly unfavourable decree in reference 
to Braunau and Klostergrab, had, above 
all, strictly forbidden the assembly of the 
Protestants arranged for May 21st, 1618, 
But the states, confident in their privileges, 
did not allow themselves to be intimidated, 
and assembled on the appointed day. 

An imperial decree which repealed the 
prohibition was read to the assembled body ; 
and when the states communicated their 
answer to the stadtholders, such excited 
altercations followed that finally two of 
the stadtholders, William Slavata — subse- 
quently Count of Chlum and Koschum- 
berg — and Jaroslav Borita of Martinitz, 
who were universally held to be the guilty 
parties, and the unoffending secretary 
were thrown by the leaders from the 
window into the castle moat. This gross 
insult to the foremost imperial officials 
meant a complete breach with the emperor. 
In the western part of the empire, 
meanwhile, the crisis had become still 
more acute. Apart from the fact that the 
Treaty of Xanten, which had divided the 
territories of Juliers, Cleves, and Berg 
between Neuburg and Brandenburg, 
offered sufficient incentive to further 
disputes, the electoral house of Saxony had 
since the summer of 1610 been invested 
with these very territories, in conformity 
with an earlier promise of the emperor, 
which rejected the succession of the female 
line. The States- General were also anxious 
War on to the position which 

the Lower the y had once won > and Arch- 
Rhine duke AIbert > as the Hapsburg 
representative, made the same 
effort. The petty war on the Lower Rhine 
therefore continued. The States-General, 
in order to execute further plans, formed 
an alliance with the Hanse towns. 

And thus, before the end of the year 1615, 
it was clear that the controversies which 
were pending in the north would have an 
influence on German politics. In Sweden 
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the confession of Augsburg had been taken 
in 1593 as the basis of the national Church 
in opposition to the Catholic Sigismund 
(1592-1599). The assumption of the title 
of king by the Protestant Charles IX. in 
1604 signified also a serious war against 
Poland, with which the struggle for the 
Baltic provinces still continued. 

Since Sigismund, a son of King John III. 
of Sw r eden, who had been deposed from the 
throne of Sweden in 1599, but had been 
King of Poland also since 1587, entered 
into closer relations with Austria, Sweden 
was forced to seek support from the 
Protestant princes of Germany, for 
Denmark, which was equally Protestant, 
and, under the energetic Christian IV. 
(1588-1648), the most important power of 
the North, < was excluded as being a 
dangerous rival in the Baltic. A war 
accordingly broke out between the two 
countries in 1611, on the question of the 
tolls in the Sound. The States-General 
and the Hanse towns, which had both 
suffered grievously under the Danish tolls, 
took the side of Sweden. However, nothing 
* came of it but a treaty in 1613 between the 
tk* States-General and Liibeck, 

of s while the alliance of December, 
Brunswick i6i 5 > already mentioned, was 
brought about only by the 
desperate position of the Hanse town, 
Brunswick, which the Duke of Brunswick 
was besieging with the help of Denmark. 

The common feature of all political 
operations in the decade preceding the 
outbreak of the great war is the tendency 
towards alliances, which, increasingly closer 
and on a wider scale as regards members, 
objects, and duration, at last divided all 
Europe into the two hostile camps of the 
Union and the League. 

The Union had received considerable 
additions since the imperial diet of 1613. 
The military system and its foundation 
stone, the finances of the allies, had been 
organised to some extent. In the year 
1614 the league with the- States-General, 
such as had been contemplated by the 
agreement with England as early as 1612, 
was really arranged for twelve years. 
Negotiations were opened with the Protes> 
tants of Lower Saxony, especially Liine- 
burg and Pomerania, as well as with the 
administrators of the dioceses, who foresaw 
an uncertain future. Attempts were, 
indeed, made to win the important 
Electoral Saxony, which still kept aloof. 
In 1615 the important alliance of the Union 
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with the province of Lower Saxony was 
brought about. In the next year a renewal 
of the confederation, which would expire 
in 1618, was discussed. The necessity of 
the continuance of the Union was univer- 
sally acknowledged, but Electoral Bran- 
denburg withdrew', since the Unionists, 
and especially the towns, were not disposed 
to regard the claims on. J uliers as their own. 
Besides nine princes, the Union now 
included seventeen towns, vdiich would 
hear nothing of a warlike policy, and 
bound themselves to the alliance only up 
to the year 1621. 

The League meanwhile had been con- 
siderably strengthened by the admission 
of the emperor and of Wolfgang William 
of Neuburg in the Palatinate. But the 
participation of Austria had at the same 
time destroyed the hitherto uncontested 
position of Maximilian of Bavaria, for the 
emperor must now have a voice in the 
management. The Archbishop of Mainz 
was able to overcome the difficulties 
and to effect a reorganisation in 1613, 
according to which the Hapsburg Maxi- 
milian received, in addition to Mainz and 
. Bavaria, a third federal dis- 

Caadidates trict Qf Xyrolj and since 

Empire’s Crown the Catholic interests were 
slightly less emphasised, the 
Protestant princes had the option of join- 
ing. This outcome was by no means satis- 
factory to the Bavarian. After various 
attempts to find a solution he left the 
League in January, 1616, and the rest 
could do nothing without him. In May, 
1617, however, he entered into new 
alliance with four spiritual princes for 
four years. 

Meantime, the negotiations as to the 
succession in the empire had been carried 
on unceasingly. It was universally ad- 
mitted that the future emperor must also 
be ruler of Austria ; and Ferdinand of 
Styria seemed, as the youngest Hapsburg, 
to be the most suitable. But since 1613 
the King of Spain also had raised claims, 
although at once with the suggestion 
that he wou’d be satisfied with a conces- 
sion of territory. Since, however, there 
could be no thought of winning over the 
electors of the Palatinate and Branden- 
burg after the course of the imperial diet 
of 1613, the spiritual electors and the 
Elector of Saxony had proposed the 
summoning of an electoral diet by the 


emperor, without any statement of the 
particular object. Khlesl did not wish for 
that, since his heart was set on an agree- 
ment between the religious parties, and 
he hoped to bring about their reconcilia- 
tion by the very necessity of some under- 
standing as to the succession. Both 
parties, indeed, made in 1615 a statement 
. as to the points on which 
rT v . they must insist, but no 

Maximilian meting for reconciliation 
w r as held. Archduke Maxi- 
milian attempted to force the emperor to 
action, and advised, at any rate according 
to the ideas of the Protestant side, that 
an election should be held, and, if 
necessary, enforced by arms. On the 
other hand, the electors of the Palatinate, 
Brandenburg, and Saxony deliberated 
over a choice in the summer of 1616, and 
came to the decision that they would defer 
the business of election until after the 
death of the emperor, and would then 
perhaps elect Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. 

By this, it is true, the succession of 
Ferdinand in the Austrian dominions 
seemed secured at the beginning of the 
year 1617 ; but his prospects in the empire 
were all the more unfavourable, and 
“ recognition ” in Bohemia as well as his 
“ election ” in Hungary, finally arrived at 
by the states, offered only poor encourage- 
ment. Now at least the Saxon elector had 
been induced to consent to a personal 
electoral diet for February, 1618, in order 
to discuss the election, in which Ferdi- 
nand's reversion was regarded as obvious. 

The Elector Palatine, on the other 
hand. was in treaty at the same time 
with the Protestant states of Bohemia, 
which, priding themselves on their right 
of election, did not acknowledge Ferdinand 
as lawful king ; but there had been no 
talk of his acquiring the crown of Bohemia 
before the autumn of 1618. During the 
whole of this year the most various plans 
for the election of an emperor were devised, 
™ f The candidature of Maximilian 
v of Bavaria again came up. 

Matthias r F ^ iere was a * s0 talk of parcelling 
out the Hapsburg territories 
under an agreement with Savoy. But no 
results had been arrived at when the 
Emperor Matthias died, on March 20th, 
1619. It rested now with Ferdinand to 
prove whether his statesmanship could 
secure him the crown. 
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THE THIRTY YEARS WAR 

AND SWEDEN’S PART IN THE GREAT STRUGGLE 

E VEN in Austria, immediately after the 
death of Matthias, Ferdinand had 
difficulties in obtaining possession of 
the sovereignty ; the states considered 
liis brother Albert their lawful sovereign, 
and the Protestants among them formed 
an alliance with the Bohemian insurgents. 

Ferdinand well understood that the 
possession of the imperial title would 
greatly strengthen his position in his 
hereditary dominions, and went in July 
to the electoral diet at Frankfort in order 
to represent the Bohemian vote. 

But the Elector Palatine and Bran- 
denburg had already agreed not to 
choose him. Saxony finally joined the 
spiritual electors ; even Brandenburg 
changed round, so that the Palatinate 
at last stood quite alone. Ferdinand’s 
election was now secured, especially since 
he consented that conciliatory measures arose in- 
should be discussed among the electors 

in November. The election 1619-1620, 

Frotestant wag dul hdd Qn August 2Ist . * 

. „ . . The empire now once more had 

in Bohemia r a x- i* 1 tt 

an emperor. As Ferdinand II. 

(1619-1637) he brought great, disasters 
upon Germany and Europe, since he 
transferred into the empire the struggle 
with the states in his hereditary dominions, 
and laid the ban of the empire on the 
Elector Palatine, Frederic V., after his 
expulsion from Bohemia. 

The insurrection had begun in Bohemia 
after the window episode. The Protestant 
nobles had become masters of the govern- 
ment and appointed thirty directors. An 
army under Count Thurn had defeated the 
Imperialists at Budweis, and the mer- 
cenary leader, Peter Ernest of Mansfeld, f 
had taken Pilsen. While Thurn was trying p ro t e stantism 
to advance into Austria through Moravia, 

Matthias died ; and a little later the 
prospects of King Ferdinand seemed 
somewhat more favourable. Nevertheless, 
about the same time that he was elected 
emperor at Frankfort, Frederic V. of 
the Palatinate, leader of the Union, was 


chosen king at Prague, in virtue of the 
elective rights of the states, on August 
27th, 1619. At the instance of Christian of 
Anhalt, and in spite of the dissuasion of Ms 
father-in-law, King James I. of England, 
he accepted the election, which was 
„ . v destined to bring on him the 

™ , er ! c * loss of his territory, and 

at i»i*a u e mg especially of his splendid 
a rague caS £] ej and received the crown 

on November 3rd. 

Gabriel Bethlen had hitherto, in com- 
bination with the Bohemians, attacked the 
emperor from the side of Transylvania, 
and had stirred up the Protestant Hunga- 
rians to revolt, while the Imperialists 
were withdrawing to Vienna. Thurn also 
appeared there, but had not sufficient 
force to begin a siege. Bethlen, too, 
retreated, and an opposing Catholic party 
Hungary. The Bohemians 
maintained their position in the winter of 
and even received support 
from Lower Austria. But the emperor 
induced Spain to invade the Palatinate 
from the side of the Netherlands, revived 
the League once more, and concluded 
a treaty with its head, his friend, Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, inw'hich he promised him 
the electoral dignity in the event of a 
successful war. 

Maximilian, on his side, obtained the 
support of the Saxon elector, while the 
Union did not support their head, but 
also negotiated with the Bavarian. The 
latter marched into Austria in August, 
1620, and into Bohemia in September, 
found the greatest confusion at Prague, 
■L. ¥ _ and, thanks to Tilly, in 

e os anse com ]- ) i na txon with the Im- 
perialists under Buquoy, 
won a decisive victory over 
Christian of Anhalt at the “ White 
Mountain ” near Prague, on November 8th. 

Frederic’s “winter kingdom” was now 
at an end ; he fled to Silesia, and the cause 
of Protestantism was lost. A strict counter- 
reformation began at once in Bohemia 
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Tilly had taken the capital of the Pala- 
tinate, the beautiful town of Heidelberg, 
and had won a decisive battle at Stadtlohn 
on August 5th and 6th, 1623, the electoral 
dignity, together with the Upper Palatin- 
ate was transferred to Maximilian of 
Bavaria. The Protestants indeed, and 
Saxony also this time, vigorously protested 
at the diet of deputies at Regensburg, but 
could not alter the fact. Henceforth the 
Protestants under all circumstances formed 
the minority in the electoral college. 


and Austria: Ferdinand with his own 
hands tore up the Letter of Majesty, the 
chief nobles were executed, and many 
thousands who remained loyal to their 
faith were driven from the land. Frederic 
did not realise his position. He wished at 
first only to concede Bohemia to the con- 
queror in return for compensation ; he 
perceived too late that the emperor 
believed that he would have to fight him in 
any case in the Palatinate and as elector. 
Tire Spaniards under Spinola had been in 


THE EMPEROR FERDINAND II. REFUSING HIS SIGNATURE TO PROTESTANT LIBERTIES 
Born in 1578, and trained in the school of the Jesuits, Ferdinand II. became Emperor of Germany in 1610, and played 
a leading 1 part in the terrible Thirty Years War. Bitterly opposed to the German Protestants, to whose plea for 
toleration he turned a deaf ear he issued an edict, taking from them the rights and liberties won after long struggles. 

From the painting by Karl Wurzinger 

the Palatinate since the summer of 1620 ; The measure which was intended to 
in . 1621 the Union withdrew, and soon, strengthen the Catholic party in the empire 

being leaderless and powerless, broke up aroused, on the contrary, new opposition, 

completely. Nevertheless, Frederic did not and that among the Protestant princes 

follow the advice of his father-in-law, of Lower Germany, who, until now, had 

who was busily negotiating with Ferdinand, kept in the background. George William 

but offered further resistance. Mansfeld of Brandenburg (1620-1640) earnestly 

md the Margrave George Frederic of strove to rouse the Saxon elector against 

Baden-Dmiach won a victory, it is true, the emperor, but as the latter refused, the 

wer Tilly at Wiesloch, on April 27th, 1622, circle of Lower Saxony could not take 

but that was neutralised by defeats of the the side of the Elector Palatine, otherwise 

electoral armies at Wimpfen on May 6th and known as the Pfalsgrave. On the other 

it Hochst on June 20th 1622. And when hand, the prospect, not at all attractive 







dare to allow the 
League and the 
Bavarian elector 
to become too 
powerful, he was 
glad when the 
Bohemian noble- 
man, Waldstein, 
commonly called 
Wallenstein, 
forced Mansfeld 
to disband his 
mercenaries. He 
started out to 
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to Germany, of the revival of the power establish the power of the emperor on 
of the Austrian and Spanish Hapsburgs, the Baltic failed only through the resistance 
brought the King of England to the side of of Stralsund from May 23rd to August 4th, 
his son-in-law, and the latter found sup- 1628. Since Sweden also was threatening 
port from the States-General and King war, a peace with Denmark seemed 
Christian of Denmark. The King of necessary to the imperial commander ; he 
Sweden was also ready to take part in a therefore concluded a treaty at Liibeck 

war against the Hapsburgs. r r- on May 12th, 1629, by which 

Towards the close of 1625 a . -ttfffMblft. i the king received back all 

league was formed between j I his possessions in exchange 

England — where Charles I. f for a promise to observe 

now was king— Holland, and ; neutrality for the future. 

Denmark for the restoration j M -.jgrav «| i The great commander was 
of the Pfalsgrave to his ! Ba ft* jflpflB fc | now at the zenith of his 
hereditary dominions. France j Wftt-. W&jgBjlk i fortunes. But the princes 
supported the undertaking VjR&Mif', ) of the League and the im- 

with money; the. states of i : ' - . perial court had long been 

Lower Saxony prepared on ' dissatisfied with him ; his 

their side to expel the army ' JmP ' mysterious power seemed 
of the League under Tilly, ! dangerous to them. After 

and placed Christian of Den- the Minister, Hans Ulrich, 

mark at their head. The Prince of Eggenberg, had 

Danish king supported bv FREDERIC v. of bohemia himself entered into com- 
Mansfeld aid £ Duke oi Jffi&SSfiSSK munications with the : general, 
Brunswick, advanced into beth, daughter of James 1. of m November, 1626, the com- 
Lower Saxony without wait- England. He received the crown of plaints were quieted for some 
ing for the conclusion of the Bohemia in 1619, and died in 1632. time> Bllt they broke out 
negotiations, and succeeded even in again the more loudly among the 

strategy in being a match for his opponent, members of the League, since it was seen 
The emperor had no means of meeting this that Wallenstein’s conduct . of the war 

unexpected danger. Since, on the other was guided more by political than by 

i — --i t- - — - — military con- 

siderations, and 
that his army 
formed a support 
for the empire 
against t h e 
princes. A state- 
ment of griev- 
ances was drawn 
up at the meeting 
of the League at 
Wurzburg in 
1627, an d pre- 
sented to the 
emperor, but he 

reach Venice, but leaders in the thirty years war could not concede 

died in RalvO- Count Ernest von Mansfeld was a soldier of fortune in the Thirty the Wishes 01 the 

• o Years War; he defeated Tilly in 1622 , and afterwards served with nr : nroc , A meet- 

Wltza m Bosnia the United Netherlands, Count Tilly commanded the Catholic army pimtCb. Amec 
nn fh a onih nf when the war began, and rose to be commander-in-chief of the imperial mg 01 the electors 
November! 1626. f0rces ' He was routed by Gustavus Adolphus at Breitenfeld in 16 , 1 . ^ end 


now at the zenith of his 
fortunes. But the princes 
of the League and the im- 
perial court had long been 
dissatisfied with him ; his 
mysterious power seemed 
dangerous to them. After 


Tilly meanwhile — on August 27th, 1626 
— had won a victory over Christian at 
Lutter on the Barenberg, and thereby 
gained control of all Lower Germany. Now 
Wallenstein also advanced and compelled 
the Danes to retreat to the islands. He 
drove the Dukes of Mecklenburg from 
their territory, and his plan firmly to 


Adoipnus at t>reitemeia m m towards the end 

of the same year aimed" at the same 
object ; a new and exhaustive bill of 
complaint as to the oppression of various 
districts by the army of Wallenstein 
was forwarded to the emperor, and once 
more no result followed. Wallenstein’s 
pride increased with his military successes. 
After the proscription of the Dukes of 
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Magdeburg 



king, returned to their country, and 
France promised her aid in a treaty with 
Sweden in January, 1631. While Gustavus 
Adolphus in the north took place alter 
place and secured a strong position for him- 
self, Tilly marched with the army of the 
League to Magdeburg in order to force 
the town to accept the Edict of Restitu- 
- ... tion. The Swedes, through the 

T e ern e att j tuc j e 0 f Brandenburg ^ and 

M ac the Saxon elector, could neither 

ag e urg fasten | 0 assistance nor 
effect any change in Tilly's plan of campaign 
by the capture of Frankfort-on- Oder. The 
town thus fell into the hands' of the be- 
siegers on May 20th, 1631. A terrible sack 
began, during which fire broke out and 
reduced almost all the houses to ashes. 
The Catholics were triumphant at Tilly’s 
success. The Protestants, however, saw 
too late that the Swedish king alone could 
stem the flood of disaster. The fate of 
Magdeburg might soon befall the other 
episcopal cities. 

Hesse and Weimar on their part now 
made overtures to Sweden. But Gustavus 
Adolphus, since the Saxon elector and 
Brandenburg held back, was at first com- 
pelled to decline an alliance. An agree- 
ment, however, was eventually concluded 
with Brandenburg on June 21st, by which 
Gustavus Adolphus was allowed to occupy 
Spandau and Kiistrin, in order always to 
have a secured retreat to the coast. Suc- 
cess attended his cause, for, on July 18th, 5 
Tilly was defeated for the first time at 
Burgstall, in the vicinity of Wolmirstedt. 
Fresh reinforcements from Sweden and 
England placed the king in a still more 
favourable position. 

This induced Saxony also, on September 
15th, to join his cause, for Tilly was already 
invading the elector’s territories, with the 
object of depriving him of the secularised 
bishoprics by virtue of the Edict of Restitu- 
tion. A decisive blow was soon struck, 
since the elector wished above all to see the 

Sweden's King far fTOm hi ® 

Joyfully Hailed *?"*<»* The armies met 

. w at Breitenfeld, near Leipzig, 

“ Germany Which Tilly had just occu- 
pied. The forces of the League were com- 
pletely routed, and their leader himself was 
wounded. The emperor was left without 
an army, and feared for his hereditary do- 
minions, while Protestant Germany began 
to hail Gustavus Adolphus as a saviour. 
While, then, the Saxons, under John George 
of Arnim, marched into Bohemia and 


seized Prague, Gustavus, passing through 
Thuringia, reached the Main. On October 
1 8th he captured Wurzburg, whither the 
bishop, a member of the League, had fled, 
and took Mainz in December. 

Here he spent the winter, received 
the unfortunate Pfalsgrave Frederic, and, 
with Richelieu as mediator, began nego- 
tiations for peace with the League, from 
which he demanded neutrality during 
the continuance of the war against the 
emperor. These transactions led to no 
results. Gustavus Adolphus, therefore, 
in March, while securing the Rhine, ad- 
vanced against Bavaria ; on April 15th, 
1632, at Rain on the Lech, he once 
more defeated Tilly, who was mortally 
wounded, and made his entry into Munich 
in the middle of May. The League was 
shattered, and the emperor would have 
been lost if Wallenstein had not for the 
second time freed him from his difficulties. 

The emperor had offered him a new 
command soon after the battle of Breiten- 
feld, and again since Arnim ’s advance 
into Bohemia ; but it was only in Decem- 
ber, 1631, that Count Eggenberg had per- 
w suaded him, and received the 

f n ? em assurance that within three 
* months 40,000 men would be 

the Emperor ^ ^ ^ Wallenstdn ac _ 

tually took over the chief command in 
April, 1632, after the right to conclude 
treaties had been granted him at Znaim. 
The first thing to be aimed at was the 
separation of Saxony from the Swedish 
cause. The powers of the general were 
now so wide that he had the command 
of the army and the control of politics 
entirely in his own hands. 

The Saxon elector, John George, had at 
the beginning of the year entertained 
the thought of concluding peace with the 
emperor independently of Sweden, but 
Brandenburg’s attitude prevented him, 
and Wallenste’n’s appearance in Bohemia 
completely prevented the conclusion of a 
peace which might have secured to 
Saxony the possession of the ecclesiastical 
property. The negotiations were, how- 
ever, continued. When Wallenstein had 
cleared Bohemia of the Saxons, he sought 
to unite himself with Maximilian of 
Bavaria, while Gustavus marched north- 
ward in order to hasten to the help of 
the Saxon elector. The Swedes collected 
in Nuremberg ; but Wallenstein appeared 
before the town and entrenched himself in 
a camp near Flirt h without engaging in a 





facilitate a junction 
with the Saxons. He 
himself fell in the stub- 
born fight, while the 
Imperialists lost the 
brave cavalry general, 
Gottfried Henry, Count 
of Pappenheim. Duke 
Bernard of Saxe -Wei- 
mar took over the 
command after the 
death of the king and 
occupied the battlefield 
while Wallenstein with- 
drew. The joy of the 
Catholics over this 
battle sprang less from 
the supposed “ victory ” 
than from the feeling 
of emancipation which 
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battle. At last, on September 3rd, Gus- 
tavus attacked the enemy’ scamp unsuccess- 
fully, and after vain attempts to bring about 
a peace he retreated on September 18th. 

The Swedes next turned southward 
In order to attack Austria ; but when 
they heard that Wallenstein was press- 
ing Saxony still harder and massing his 
army at Leipzig, they advanced thither 
rapidly, joined the Landgrave William of 
Hesse in Erfurt, and by the middle of 
November were facing the hostile army. 
Wallenstein even now wished to avoid 
a battle. But on November 16th, 1633, 
Gustavus Adolphus attacked the enemy 

4- T i-'i irri nrrl cif 


by France, which contributed subsidies. 
Richelieu’s aims were especially directed 
towards the acquisition of German soil. 
But the most important point still was 
to secure the adhesion of the German con- 
federates to the Swedes. John George 
~ ' of Saxony, in the negotia- 

on ic ift g tions conducted with him 
w before the close of the year 
1632, had demanded first 
of all a greater influence in the manage- 
ment of affairs. It wus first resolved to 
raise two armies, a Swedish under Oxen- 
stierna and a Saxon under John George, 
only it was doubtful to which of these two 

- 1 the remaining German 

Protestants would 
j attach themselves. The 
Upper German and 
Rhenish princes held 
to the Swedes, but 
under French influence 
an advisory council was 
set up by the side of 
the Swedish chancellor. 
This was done in March, 
1633, in the Treaty of 
Heilbronn. At the 
| same time the emperor 
resumed negotiations 
with Saxony. Wallen- 
stein entered into rela- 
tions with Arnim, the 
general of the Saxon 
army, and was prepared 
fox* further concessions 
in religious matters, 
lus of Sweden contrary to the will 


death of the great leader gustavus adolphus of Sweden contrary to the will 
Of the Protestants. S of his ' emperor ; but 

Bernard of Saxe- struggle against the Cathoiic Leagfiie and the Em- Saxony and Branden- 

At nf 1 A Gfin ira Art in 1 La J . 


This Protestant King of Sweden heroically sided <■ r* w PTrmprnr . Uiif- 
with his fellow - religionists in Germany in their UA mb cmptiui , uut 


__ r . ' " J . ib pire. At the head of 16,000 men, in 1630, he crossed . %. j , , , • 

Weimar retained the to Pomerania, and for two years, till he fell at burg did not entertain 
military command of Lutzen in 1832 > fough t for Protestant liberties. his proposa i s . On the 

, , i nni i i *1 . ii • i j • i 1.1. 


the orphaned army. The Swedish Council 
of State entrusted the political representa- 
tion of Sweden in Germany to the chancellor 
Oxenstierna, for whom a hard task was in 
store. The army especially was no longer the 
old force of true-born Swedes which had 
« , landed; the greater part of it 

If the “ had been le ^ ied in Germany, 
c f. • A and even the king had been 
we is rmy a ^ e ma j n t a i n discipline 

only with difficulty . Henceforth the Swedish 
army did not differ in the least from the 
Imperialists in the robberies and murders 
it committed : it became, like them, the 
terrible scourge and dread of every district 
through which it passed. Politically the 
prosecution of the war was still influenced 


other side, Oxenstierna was treating with 
the commander-in-chief, and asked him, 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
Bohemian emigrants, to let himself be 
elected king ; but again there were no 
results. Bernard of Saxe-Weimar had 
driven the Imperialists completely out of 
Saxony after the day of Lutzen, and then, 
on July 10th, 1633, by the favour of 
Oxenstierna, had become Duke of Fran- 
conia, the new duchy formed out of the 
bishoprics of Bamberg and Wurzburg. 

Wallenstein had defeated Arnim at 
Steinau on October 23rd, 1633, and freed 
Silesia from the enemy.. Since, however, 
he did not relieve Regensburg, which Ber- 
nard of Weimar had taken on November 
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4th, 1633, by a orilliant feat of arms, but 
withdrew to Bohemia, the emperor con- 
ceived great mistrust of his general, who 
renewed his overtures to Saxony, France, 
and Sweden, and made a secret agreement 
with Sweden, which was to effect a union 
of the armies at Eger. Wallenstein was 
not unaware of this distrust of him in 

. Vienna. He sent in his resigna- 
Wallenstein tion Qn J anuary I2t h, 1634. 

M ep “ se and It was not accepted, although 

ur ere his dismissal had already been 
pronounced in a secret document, and was 
made public on January 24th. Wallen- 
stein was publicly declared guilty of 
treason by the emperor, on February 18th, 
and was murdered on February 25 th, 
1.634, "at Eg er > while even his aimy was 
deserting him. 

The son of the emperor, afterwards 
Ferdinand III., and Count Matthias of 
. Gallas were now placed at the head of the 
army. With Wallenstein there went to 
the grave not merely the man of most 
marked intellectual ability, the splendid 
general and diplomatist, but also the only 
one of all the - leaders who stood superior 
to the religious controversy. 

His death placed the emperor, and 
consequently Catholicism, in a more favour- 
able position than had ever been reached 
before. Now for the first time Ferdinand 
had an army of his own at his disposal, and 
he immediately ordered it to advance to 
Regensburg. The town fell into the hands 
of what had been Wallenstein's army 
in July, and on September 6th, Gallas 
won at Nordlingen a complete victory over 
Bernard of Weimar and Gustavus Horn. 
Now that the Swedes were defeated, it 
was an easy task for the emperor to con- 
duct to a successful close the negotiations 
with Saxony, for which Wallenstein had 
already paved the way. 

The preliminary conditions were settled 
by November, 1634, and were confirmed 
in the Treaty of Prague on May 30th, 1635. 
Fledges Of ^ this convention Saxony ob- 
the Treaty tained as hereditary dominions 
of Prague tiie . two P rov inces of Lusatia 
which had been pledged to John 
George I. after the dissolution of the 
“winter kingdom," and was exempted 
for the future from enforcing the Edict of 
Restitution ; in return, all claims for the 
further representation of Protestant in- 
terests Were to be renounced, and a pro- 
mise given of help in case of need against 
the Swedes and French. The majority 


of the states of North Germany soon gave 
their adhesion to this treaty, which at once 
deposed the Swedes from their command- 
ing position and threatened to cut off 
their connection with their home. 

Since the dispute as to religious politics 
between the Catholic and Protestant princes 
had been accommodated by the most im- 
portant representatives, henceforth secular 
interests determined the conduct of the 
war more distinctly than before. From 
this time it signified essentially a struggle 
between Austria and Spain on the one side, 
and France and Sweden on the other ; for 
Ferdinand III., who had followed his 
father upon the throne in 1637 as emperor 
and heir to Austria, always maintained 
the most intimate relations with the 
Hapsburg dynasty of Spain. 

The only course left open to those Pro- 
testants who had not acceded to the Treaty 
of Prague, after the overthrow of the 
Swedish power, was to form closer rela- 
tions with France, which, under Richelieu's 
brilliant statesmanship, aimed at depriving 
both lines of the Hapsburgs of their supre- 
macy in Western Europe. The French 

Richelieu {f} fou | ht against Spain in 
Doubly Italy and, since the appearance 
Protected Gustavus Adolphus in Ger- 
many, had operated against the 
emperor with his support, had made con- 
quests in Lorraine, and had established 
themselves firmly in the electorate of 
Treves. In the spring of 1635 an imperial 
army had fought with success on the right 
bank of the Rhine, and thereby forced 
France to an open declaration of war. 
Richelieu protected himself on two sides, 
since he bound over the States-General 
to a common attack on Spain, and the 
Swedes to a conflict with the emperor 
which should be terminated only by a j oint 
peace. The emperor thus had henceforth 
to reckon with a double opposition, both 
in the battlefield and in any negotiations 
for peace. 

The military events of 1635 were unim- 
portant on the French side ; the troops, 
being inexperienced in warfare, did not 
wish to enter Central Germany, and were 
with difficulty brought as far as the 
Rhine, while the Imperialists were masters 
of the situation there in the autumn. In , 
the north, it is true, the Swedes, John 
Raner and Lennart Torstenson, had won 
repeated successes and drove out the m- 
perial army, united with the Saxons, from 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. Richelieu 


fv 
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in this emergency, on October 27th, at 
St. Germain-en-Laye, concluded a special 
treaty with Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, the 
most competent Protestant commander ; 
by its terms an army of 12,000 foot 
soldiers and 6,ooo horsemen was to be 
raised in Germany with French money 
— -four million livres yearly — and opposed 
to the emperor in the war for the liberation 
of Germany. A rich reward was held out 
to the victor in the possession of Alsace, 
which still belonged to the Hapsburgs. 




and acquired a commanding position in 
the north. Saxony and Brandenburg in 
particular had now to pay dearly for their 
defection from the Protestant cause, by 
the devastation of their country. 

One party in the councils of Branden- 
burg already inclined to the side of the 
Swedes, and tried to induce the elector 
once more to change his party, especially 
with a view to Pomerania, where the 
Duke Bogislaus XIV. was likely to die 
childless, and give Brandenburg a claim to 
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END OF THE THIRTY YEARS WAR: THE SIGNING OF THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA 
In the town hall of the Prussian town of Munster, on October 24th, 1648, was signed the Peace of Westphalia, which 
brought to an end the long and bitter war which for thirty years had waged between Protestants and Catholics. 

From the painting by Terbourg in the National Gallery, London 


The year 1636 was, however, disastrous 
for the French. The Imperialists ad- 
vanced into the heart of the country, 
menaced Franche-Comte, and, led by the 
cavalry general, John von Werth, threat- 
ened even Paris itself, while Bernard 
merely held his own in Alsace. It was 
only when the French people, recognising 
the national danger, took up aims that 
Gallas was forced to retire in November. 
Shortly before — on October 4th, 1636— 
Baner had again gained a victory at Witt- 
stock over Saxony and the Imperialists, 


the succession. The. elector, however, 
continued loyal to the emperor ; imperial 
subsidies appeared finally in December. 
The claims to Pomerania, it is true, when 
the duke died, on March 20th, 1637, had 
first to be contested by arms, and so 
brought distress into the Mark. Baner in 
the north had a difficult task in facing the 
army of Brandenburg and the emperor ; 
he was for a long time separated from 
Hermann Wrangel, and was forced at 
length to withdraw to Stettin. The 
French, it is true* had won advantages 
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over the Spaniards at widely separated 
points, but in Germany the Imperialists 
during the year 1637 had again been 
victorious in every respect. 

On March 6th, 1638, France and Sweden 
considered it necessary to renew their 
treaty and to promise that neither party 
should open negotiations for peace with- 
, 7 . , out the consent of the other. 

* c Z ry eers Bernard's campaign was this 
0 ; . year attended with success. 

He surprised the imperial 
general Frederic, Duke of Savello, and 
John von Werth, before Rheinfelden, took 
both prisoners, together with other generals, 
on March 3rd, 1638, captured Rheinfelden 
on March 23rd, and began the investment 
of the fortress of Breisach. The siege 
lasted six months. At last, on December 
17th, he entered as conqueror, after the 
check of the imperial armies had opened 
the road for Baner in the north to advance 
into Bohemia and Austria. The success 
of Bernard filled Protestant Germany 
with fresh spirit. Baner now wished to 
join forces with the victor in Alsace and 
attacked the hereditary dominions of the 
emperor. On the other hand, the em- 
peror tried to enlist the services of the 
famous Bernard ; ungrateful France alone 
was endeavouring to deprive the victor of 
his promised reward. But Bernard died 
on July 18th, 1639, before, as a second 
Gustavus Adolphus, he could achieve 
further successes, and thus the emperor 
was freed from his most dangerous enemy. 

Richelieu, without a moment's delay, 
availed himself of the favourable oppor- 
tunity to take over the well-disciplined 
troops of Bernard, and to form his plans, in 
concert with Baner, for continuing the 
war against the emperor, especially since, 
by skilful use of internal dissensions in 
Spain, he might count on favourable 
results there without any great expenditure 
of force. Although the French henceforth 
remained in the closest sympathy with the 
ThaMiiifa™ Swedes > and produced the 
Supremacy brilliant commanders Turenne 
of the Swedes f. ncl the" Great Conde,” yet 

the military supremacy rested 
with the Swedes. After the death of Baner, 
on May 10th, 1641, Torstenson obtained 
decisive successes in Silesia in 1642, and 
in combination with two other Swedish 
armies, won a complete victory at the 
second battle of Breitenf eld, near Leipzig, 
on -November 2nd, over the Imperialists 
under Archduke Leopold William and 


Octavio Piccolomini. But the emperor’s 
prospects were again improved by the 
death in France, first of Richelieu, on 
December 4th, 1642, and soon after- 
wards— May 14th, 1643 — of King Louis 
XIII., who left his son Louis XIV., not 
yet five years old; and, moreover, Den- 
mark was once more involved in a war 
with the Swedes. 

Cardinal Mazarin now managed the state 
affairs of France and followed out the 
policy of his predecessor with skill and 
success. In the war against the Danes, 
Torstenson was complete!}/ victorious in 
1643 and 1644. In October, 1644, he 
annihilated the imperial army under Gallas 
in two battles at Juterbogk and Magde- 
burg, attacked Austria, supported by the 
Prince of Transylvania, George I. Rakoczy 
(1630-1648), and advanced almost to the 
"walls of Vienna. The French, however, 
had fought with much less success. Just 
at the time Vienna was being threatened, 
Turenne was defeated on May 5th, 1645, 
at Mergentheim, by the Imperialists under 
Baron Francis of Mercy. The victorious 
army could mow advance to the relief of 
Denmark’s the hereditary domains. Tors- 
TrZ Ztl tenson ’ therefore, in- spite of 

Sweden » s P|e n £d victory won on 
March 6th, at Jankau, over 
Melchior of Hatzfeldt, abandoned the siege 
of Briinn and withdrew to Bohemia. 
But Conde and Turenne advanced in 
conjunction into Bavaria, and on August 
3rd won a victory at Allersheim over 
Mercy, who was slain. At the same time- 
on August 25th— Denmark made a truce 
with Sweden at Bromsebro, and Saxony, 
completely in the possession of the Swedes 
under Hans Christopher of Konigsmark, 
accepted an armistice for six months, in 
which Brandenburg was included. The 
Swedes now had a free hand in North 
Germany. 

Charles Gustavus Wrangel, who, since 
Torstenson's retirement, on December 25th, 
1645, had the supreme command, joined 
forces with Turenne in order to make a 
combined advance on South Germany ; 
the whole of Bavaria soon fell into theii 
hands, and the road to the hereditary 
domains of the emperor lay open to the 
allied army in September, 1646. Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria now found himself in a 
critical position, which determined him, 
in March, ; 1647, to form a treaty of neu- 
trality with Sweden ; Cologne, Mainz, 
and Hesse joined in it. Wrangel marched 
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into Bohemia, but he found opposition 
•from the Imperialists, who had once more 
been joined by Maximilian of Bavaria at 
Pilsen, in September. The Swedes were 
forced to withdraw to the north, especially 
since Turenne was recalled to France. 

Fortune, however, only momentarily 
smiled on the emperor. Turenne recrossed 
the Rhine in the spring of 1648, advanced 
with Wrangel into Bavaria, and gained a 
victory on May 7th at Zusmarshausen over 
the imperial and Bavarian army under 
Peter Melander, Count of Holzappel. The 
elector lied, and the country was devas- 
tated. The Swedes under Konigsmark 
went to Bohemia and captured, on July 
26th, the lower town of Prague. The 
French and Swedish arms met with good 
fortune in other places also ; the position of 
the emperor was hopeless. The bombard- 
ment of the Old Town at Prague was about 
to begin, when the news spread through 
the country that peace had been signed 
at Munster on October 24th. 

The vicissitudes of the great war, for 
the theatre of which Germany had been 
marked out by the law of geographical 
position as being the heart of 
The Fo«r Europe, present a dismal 

™ eroe \f tIie picture. It was a perpetual 
Great War ^ ^ not a consistent 

struggle undertaken with great objects in 
view. The great personalities, the generals 
and statesmen, are thus the more con- 
spicuous. However different they may have 
been, one from the other, one feature is com- 
mon to almost all of them, and especially 
to the four chief heroes— Tilly, Wallenstein, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and Bernard of Wei- 
mar ; they were masters of the art of war, 
men of the modern world, too, and in spite 
of repulsive acts, not devoid of high ideals. 

The arrangement between France and 
Sweden, which forbade either to enter 
alone into negotiations for peace with the 
emperor, had been the outcome of the fine 
diplomacy of a Richelieu. All attempts of 
the emperor to obtain a separate peace had 
failed. He was therefore compelled to con- 
sent that an imperial diet should assemble 
in 1640 at Ratisbon in order to discuss 
the steps which might lead to peace. The 
.negotiations of the imperial diet were fruit- 
less. But the fervent desire for peace which 
found expression in them was such that the 
path once trodden could not again be 
abandoned. In the year 1641 it was 
resolved at Hamburg that the impel lal 
envoys should negotiate with the Fiench 


at Munster, and with the Swedes and 
German Protestants at Osnabruek ; the 
congresses were to begin in the summer of 
1643, and both towns were from that date 
to be regarded as neutral. The negotia- 
tions really began in April, 1644, but only 
on August 8th, 1648, were the terms of 
peace drawn up at Osnabruek ; those at 
, Munster followed on Sep- 

E * d&d , tember 17th. Both docu- 
W th f I ce of ments were jointly ratified at 
Wcstphaha Miinster on October 24th, 

1648. The Peace of Westphalia was of the 
highest importance in a twofold sense. 
It not only concluded the era of war 
and finally settled the ecclesiastical and 
political disputes which had arisen since 
1555. but it also created a basis for 
further political development, since it 
confirmed by constitutional law the actual 
disintegration of the German Empire and 
recognised the territory as the modem 
and normal structure of the states which 
were joined in a federation called the 
“ Roman empire of the German nation.” 

The peace negotiations at Munster and 
Osnabruek first of all laid down provisions 
with respect to the religious question 
which went considerably further than 
earlier agreements. The Treaty of Passau 
and the religious Peace of Augsburg were 
not only completely confirmed, but ex- 
tended to the Reformed party. The 
relations between State and Church were 
considerably modified in the direction of 
denominational equality. The Christian 
Church was actually conceived by its 
followers as not only the “universal,” 
but the only religious community which 
could lay claim to this name. No less 
splendid ideal hovered before the re- 
formers, and especially before the mighty 
Luther, than a complete transformation 
of Christianity according to his view ; 
his doctrine was indeed, in his own con- 
ception of it, as he declared, nothing more 
than the reversion to Augustine. The 
instruments of the peace itself 
What the not j n< j ee d proclaim absolute 
toleration, but limited the power 
Provided of ^ territorial lord to determine 
the community to which his subjects should 
belong, in so far that the year 1624 was 
selected as the “ Normal Year,” and anyone 
who, in that year, had actually exercised 
one or the other religion was to be per- 
mitted to exercise it on all future occasions. 
And creed was not to be prejudicial to any- 
one in his “ occupation as a citizen.” 
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The co-existence side by side of several 
confessions in the same territory was thus 
rendered possible. On the other hand, the 
incidental change of faith by a prince was 
no longer to force the whole people to take 
the same step. It is obvious that this new 
regulation must have introduced a practical 
toleration, and have finally led to its 
constitutional and universal 
Dimities acceptance in the popular 

m the consciousness. This happened 

Way of Peace ^ th0 eig i lte enth century, 

and no less a man than Lessing tried to 
find the philosophical basis for toleration. 

Nothing final and conclusive was 
arranged by the peace instruments. 
Innumerable disputes arose, both as to 
the actual conditions in the Normal Year, 
and as to the interpretation of all other 
points, and many of them were ended only 
by the complete destruction of the old 
empire. But it is dearly recognisable, 
from the very fact that the interpretation 
is disputed, that the peace-document 
really became a “ Fundamental Law of 
the Holy Roman Empire/’ such as was 
demanded by the so-called “ Last Imperial 
Recess ” of 1654, which embodied the full 
text of the two instruments. 

More important than those provisions, 
which only legally confirmed existing 
conditions, were the answers to the inter- 
national questions. France obtained 
considerable portions of the Hapsburg 
possessions in Alsace — with the express 
reservation of Strassburg — and the 
bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
which had been occupied since 1552. 
Sweden established a firm footing on the 
mainland, and became a state of the 
German Empire, for, together with a 
war indemnity of five million thalers 
(£750,000), it received Upper Pomerania 
and Riigen, the smaller portion of Lower 
Pomerania, with Stettin and the mouth 
LN ^ of the Oder, the town 

Compensations ^ Y/ismar, and the 
of Electoral bishopric of Bremen, 

r&a en urg excluding the town, as 
well as the bishopric of Verdun. Electoral 
Brandenburg, which had claims on the 
whole of Pomerania in virtue of hereditary 
rights, had to be content with the larger 
portion of Lower Pomerania, but was com- 
pensated by the bishoprics of Halberstadt, 
Minden, and the reversion to Magdeburg. 
On the borders of the empire two indepen- 


dent republics, which had previously been 
part of the empire, were separated from it. 

For Switzerland this merely implied the 
recognition of the conditions prevailing 
since 1499. The States- General, which now 
were entering on® great economic pros- 
perity— the East India Company had been 
founded in 1602— had acquired the right 
to political independence in a still higher 
degree. Their favourable position on the 
coast urged the towns to rule the seas by 
means of a trading fleet, and the fall of 
Spain offered at the same time the oppor- 
tunity of entering on the inheritance of 
their former persecutors. 

The peace ended the most gloomy 
section of German history. The mere 
attempt to picture the sufferings which 
the German country endured must be 
abandoned. It must suffice to compare 
the condition of the districts before the 
beginning of the struggle with that at the 
close of the war if a credible picture of 
the effect of the fury of the combatants 
is to be drawn. The price of food-stuffs 
was often ten times the ordinary price. 

, The number of the inhabitants 
Germany S was t err ibly diminished ; in the 
Stern Path to ^ Qf Bohemia calculations 

Development ^ ^ ^ which 

may be considered as correct, that instead 
of four millions in 1618, only 800,000 in- 
habitants were still living at the end of the 
war. In this connection we must reflect 
that all districts were equally ravaged and 
equally exhausted by friend and foe. The 
conclusion of peace did not immediately 
end all scenes of violence ; armies were 
still stationed everywhere, and individual 
claims had to be proved and sustained by 
the interested parties. The task was, on 
the whole, discharged at Nuremberg, in the 
course of the year 1649 ; “ the Principal 
Recess for the execution of the Peace ” was 
finally issued in June, 1650. Even if all 
the hopes were not at once fulfilled which 
inspired German hearts on the news of the 
conclusion of peace, even if Germany still 
suffered from its wounds for centuries, yet, 
on the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that only through such hard trials has it 
been possible for the empire to shatter the 
old forms of the constitution, and thus to 
open the road for the modern development 
of the state which finally in the nineteenth 
century led to the new German Empire. 

Armin Tille 
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THE FRANCE OF RICHELIEU 

AND THE , GREAT DAYS OF MAZARIN 


HTHE Peace of Westphalia marked the 
victory of the policy which the great 
French statesmen had been pursuing for 
half a century. Louis XIII. (1610 — 1643), 
eldest son of Henry IV., was only nine 
years old when his father was murdered. 
His mother, Marie de Medici, therefore 
became regent for him, and took the oppor- 
tunity to introduce a system of government 
widely divergent from the existing one. 
Sully, who had been reluctantly tolerated 
as one of the Reformed, was dismissed, and 
Jesuitical influences began to rule the 
queen. Universal discontent at this filled 
not only the land but also the magnates 
of the realm and the members of the royal 
family, who were excluded from any share 
in' the government. 

The “ declaration of the king’s majority; ” 
pronounced by Parliament in October, 
1614, conformably to a family law, made 
no alteration in this, for the king begged 
T K . , his mother to continue to 

Mother, n L S le f direct 1 the government. In 
of France accordance with the general 
wish, the queen summoned 
the States- General, but their deliberations 
had not the least result, so that the last 
general diet of the French “ Estates” before 
the revolution of 1789 was dismissed with- 
out any results having been accomplished.' 
After that time it was reserved for the 
regular courts of justice— Parlements, of 
which there were twelve, one for each 
district — to safeguard the rights of the 
people against the absolute monarchy, but 
seldom indeed with success. 

Owing to the suppression of the Hugue- 
nots planned by Marie, it was not long 
before new hostilities broke out between 
the religious parties. - ’ Prince Henry of 
Conde allied himself, in July, 1615, with 
the Protestants, who took up arms, 
but a peace — in May, 1616 — temporarily 
quieted men’s minds, after the prince had 
been drawn over to the royalist party. 
The trusted agent of Marie in all her action 
was the Italian Concino Concini, Marechal 


d’Ancre. The fury of the people was 
especially directed against him ; voices 
were raised loudly against the all-powerful 
Minister, so that the king ordered his 
arrest and murder, on April 24th, 1617, 
and immediately himself took over the 
t government. The queen was 

Hands of forced to retire. Louis, under 
J; ■ the advice of incompetent 
H,s M,n,sUrs Ministers-the Duke Charles 
of Luynes, Brullart de Sillery and La 
V ieuville — sought to mitigate the distress. 

But Louis also aroused the discontent 
of the nobles, who were excluded from the 
government, and in this way fostered the 
ambitious schemes of his mother, who 
allied herself with the nobility and threat- 
ened a civil war. Before the actual out- 
break of the war an arrangement was 
effected on August 10th, .1620, at Pont- 
de-Ce, through the efforts of a man who 
was destined later to lead the fortunes of 
France— namely, Jean Armand du Plessis 
de ' Richelieu ; the queen-mother was per- 
mitted to return to court. 

New complications arose owing to the 
Church question. The Catholic Church 
had made considerable conquests and 
began once more the campaign against the 
heretics, since it endeavoured to recover 
secularised ecclesiastical property and 
in part carried out its purpose by force. 
In the year 1621 it came to an open war 
against the Huguenots : in the north they 
were soon subdued, but in the south the 
struggle lasted until October, 1622, when 
the Edict of Nantes was once more ratified 
in essential points. The queen-mother, 

. ' however, used her newly- 

at the Helm acc l mre ^ influence less m her 
of State own P r ivate interests than in 
support of Cardinal Richelieu, 
whose admission into the Council of State 
was due to her. After 1624 Richelieu 
alone guided the affairs of the state. 

With this began the prosperity of 
the French policy, which henceforth 
influenced and finally governed European 
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diplomacy. Richelieu’s goal was that of finally to tf 
Henry IV., the weakening of the power Duke pi Ui. 
of the Hapsburgs in Austria and Spam, of Duke Ux 
The Dutch Republic, the German Pro- law, who si 
testants and the Swedes were supported therefore tc 
by France ; the War. of Succession m French unti 
Mantua ended on April 6th, 1631, to the tact the wh 
advantage of France, and Spain thus lost a by them to 
strong support to her influence 1059— wnue 
Richelieu j^ a ]y The'govemment at on the side < 

at the Siege of , ' ^ unc i er Richelieu, in- of his count 

La Rochelle w]l()lly by state con- The Duk( 

si derations ; the representation of private again in 16 
interests ceased, and therefore the cardinal new. plot ag; 
found intense opposition at court. In the plant U 
order to prevent further disturbances, to the thre 
which for the last century had always been m 1638— de 
caused with the help of the Huguenots, the to the crow 
cardinal, in 1626, resolved on : their sub- He attemp 
jection and conquest. Even the aid- of overthrow 

Spain was welcomed for * , 

this end, while England . had made Grand Master of 

supported the Reformed the , Horse, and 111 concert 

party. The strongest place of with Spam. On^e, more all 

the Huguenots, La Rochelle, \ , mm kJlIL ; wa f useless. But Richelieu s 

was besieged in 1627 under > • *. \m. ; ; was near ; die< * on 

Richelieu’s personal com-' • fHf If® > j December qth^ ibqa^and -on 

mand. It was not until- ' l6 ^Auf, the L k +? S 

October 28th, 1628, when 4 followed him. Although the 

the expected English relief t cardinal, had not been fated 

did not appear, that the town , s Ve&I 9°"°P? 1 - a ^ e 111 7 1 ?.. c P n " 

surrendered. Famine had mi elusion ot peace at Munster, 

made terrible ravages among M still the weight which France 

the inhabitants. Richelieu wg l Xi | | was able there to put into the 
promised the survivors se- ' balance was incontestably the 

curity of life and property The son of Henry iv., Louis was result of his unresting activity, 
as well as free exercise of their . 7 iie guardianship of the 

religion ; the fortifications assass ^Sattn of Ither He infant prince was, contrary 

were, however, dismantled, was a prater, and died in i« 43 . to the wish of the father. 


finally to the scaffold. The attack of the 
Duke of Orleans was connected with that 
of Duke Charles of Lorraine, his father-in- 
law, who supported the emperor and was 
therefore forced to open Nancy to the 
French until the conclusion of peace ; . in 
fact, the whole country remained occupied 
by them for almost three decades— until 
jgjg— while Duke Charles vainly fought 
on the side of the emperor for the recovery 
of his country. 

The Duke of Orleans, taken into favour 
again in 1634, attempted nevertheless a 
new plot against; Richelieu. This time also 
the plan: failed. His hope of succession 
to the throne was shortly afterwards— 
in 1638 — destroyed by the birth of an heir 
to the crown, the subsequent Louis XIV. 
He attempted, however, once more to 
overthrow Richelieu in conjunction with 
... Cinq-Mars, whom Louis XIII. 


LOUIS XIII. OF FRANCE 


and the privileges of the town declared, 
void. By the treaty of the summer of 
1629 the fortifications of all the Huguenot 
places of refuge were destroyed; but 
religious liberty was retained, , although 
the political representation of the Hugue- 
nots was abolished. 

The respect formerly entertained by 
the queen-mother for Richelieu was mean- 
time changed into dislike. She had long 
intrigued against the Minister, but in 
vain ; she had herself been .forced to leave 
the court. The king’s brother, Duke 
Gaston of Orleans, began in her stead to 
agitate against the Minister, and in 1632 
ventured with the support of Henry de 
Montmorency to risk a war, but was 
compelled to surrender after the ‘defeat of 
Castelnaudary, on September 1st, which 
brought Montmorency to prison alid . 


md died in 1643. j-} ie wish of the father, 

undertaken by the queen, Anne of Austria, 
With whom Louis had spent an unhappy 
married life. The supporters of Richelieu 
feared an immediate reversal in the system 
of government. The queen then chose for 
her trusted servant the Italian Guilio 
Mazarini, who had been in the French 
service as Jules Mazarin since 1639 — a 
. man who, lacking Richelieu’s 
Mazarm an( j ener gy was yet, like 

in a Position ^ anxious to work for the 
0 ower greatness of France. At home 
the discontent at the burden of taxation, 
which was always increasing through the 
continuous war, led to the -serious riots 
of the Fronde at Paris in the summer of 
1648 ; and they ended with, a victory of 
the Parlement, since, it compelled the 
queen to acknowledge its influence on the 
most important .business of . government. 
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Any attempts of the queen to annul her 
concessions were frustrated. She had to 
give way in the Peace of Rueil, on April ist, 
1649 ; but Mazarin retained provisionally 
his ' commanding position. But when, 
in concert with the queen, he arrested, 

* . on January 18th, 1650, Prince 

Lows XIV. Lou ‘ is of Con q L y the leader of 

OI * the opposition, and his kins- 

ihe Throne men# l Asmajid of Conde and 

Henry. of Longueville, he brought down on 
his head a storm which banished him for a 
time from France, although he supported 
his queen with counsel from Liege and 
Briihl- When he wished to return, Conde 
rose again ; and it was only when the 
latter had been defeated by Turenne in 
1652 that Mazarin was able to come home 
as victor on February 3rd, 

1653. Two years before, 

Louis XIV. had techni- 
cally come of age, and 
had formally entered on 
the government; in 
reality his mother still 
remained the sovereign. 

The picture of the home 
affairs in France during 
the great war could not 
be called attractive. Yet 
French policy had turned 
the scale in the Peace of 
Westphalia. It is due to 
this alone that the em- 
peror consented to allow 
princes to attend the 
negotiations as repre- cardinal 

sentatives of the empire. B GC01 nmgr cardinal i 
It must be said, no State to Louis xm. t 


the French nation had apparently never 
lost sight. The programme of Guilbert 
of Metz, of 1434, had not yet been com- 
pleted. He had laid upon the French 
king the duty of acquiring Liege, Flanders, 
Hainault, Brabant, Guelders, Juliers, 
Upper and Lower Burgundy, Provence, 
Savoy, Lorraine, Luxemburg, Metz, Toul, 
Verdun, Treves, Cologne, Mainz, and 
Strassburg ; but some part of this project 
had been realised. The districts included 
in the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun, which had been French possessions 
for all practical purposes for the last 
hundred years— from 1552 — were now 
formally separated from the German con- 
federacy, and the old Hapsburg posses- 
sions and rights in Alsace and Sundgau, 

the town of Breisach, and 

the jurisdiction over the 
Alsatian imperial towns, 
now devolved upon the 
crown of France. The 
boundary of the Rhine 
was* attained. The dis- 
puted boundaries upon 
the north, the Pyrenees, 
and the Western Alps still 
prolonged the struggle 
with Spain, and war went 
on for years on these 
great issues. The great 
cardinal, who had clung 
with wonderful tenacity 
to the acquisitions which 
Henry IV. had handed 
down, had not been so 


rl cardinal RICHELIEU fortunate as to live to see 

Becoming cardinal in 1622 and Munster of r +j-. A 

ir miicr np sr]U 110 State to Louis XIII, two years later, Richelieu the leCOgnitlOn 01 tne 
i t, 1 i 1 . 4.1 " « r did much to build up the power of the French “national rights ” for 

doubt, that the efforts of cr0 wn, while he lessened the political power naXlOIlcU iig - 

France were directed not of the nobilifc y- He died in the y ear 1642 * which he had spent the 
so much towards the advantage of the resources of his country; but < at the 
Protestants as towards her own aggran- time when he laid down his hie s work 
disement, and that her only concern was the victory of France had been certainly 
that an uncompromising opponent to the assured. Mazarin never wavered in this 
Hapsburg emperor might be permanently policy, a policy which was eminently 
established in the German prince system, national. It was the natural outcome ot 
irrespective of all question of creed, the just claims of the French, the suc- 
This object was attained. cessors and heirs of the Gauls, who 

“ The dreams and longings of Philip M . . created the old Australia. It 
Augustus, the aims and intentions of Philip N .. . is, however, not so easy to 

the Fair, the traditions of Henry IV.,” £ u retrace the conditions which 

were almost, though not entirely, realised made the “revindications 

by the Peace of Westphalia. That peace possible to an origin in the force of 
merely gave France and the French their public opinion in France, 
due, and made valid their natural right of It is difficult to see the connection 
inheritance to the Frankish kingdom of between the people’s desires and the 
Charlemagne. Much was still wanting to circumstances which led to the imperial 
complete the “revindications,” of which concentration of the original dukedoms 

4316 
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and counties composing the whole of 
France. The extinction of the house of* 
Burgundy in the fourth generation, the 
acquisition of Brittany and Berry, Anjou 
and Provence, by the French kings 
through marriage and inheritance, the 
death" without heirs, of the three royal 
brothers-— Francis II., Charles IX.. and 
Henry III. — were the reasons which made 
it possible for Henry of Navarre to accept 
the call to the empty throne, the splendour 
of which had begun to wane appreciably 
during the Huguenot wars. 

If the religious wars of the powerful 
princely families had been carried on, 

whose temporal interests would have been 
largely furthered by a territorial separa- 
tion of creeds, how could the “ Gallic 
idea ” have become a political force, how 
could antiquarian discussion upon the 

boundaries of Austrasia have r _ 

checked the inordinate am- : jf® 

bition of the princely houses? 

The Germans must be recog- y 

nised as co-heirs with the : lip* 

French to the empire of b j jy 

Charlemagne; that the ■ 

French could lay claim to 

inherent rights arose from ' 

the fact that German ■/" 

political development took a 

course exactly opposite from 

theirs. Would the theory 

of the natural boundaries of 

the Gallic nation have entered A 


it was by no means certain that the young 
king, in whose name the cardinal Jules 
Mazarin tried to save France from her 
fate, would enjoy all those advantages 
which had been won for him by German 
regiments in French pay during the war now 
ended. The state power, the centralisa- 
tion of which Richelieu had successfully 
initiated, now found obstacles 
Feudal Lords k e f ore it which had been 

.. entirely under- estimated. The 

Tke.r Sights feudal lords and the bureau- 

cracy, which had an independence of its 
own, saw that the moment had arrived for 
the assertion of their rights and privileges 
as against the power of the crown, and 
that now was their opportunity to lay such 
restrictions upon the regency of the queen 
as the crown had not brooked for the last 
half-century. The four courts of judicial 
• ' and administrative officials, 
|k , united in the chamber of 

» i Saint-Louis, demanded a law 

fill for the protection of the 

#j$jg ; freedom of the individual ; 

government prisoners, as in 
England, were to be brought 
before the court concerned 
’ with the case within twentv- 
i four hours after their arrest, 
j Moreover, demands for taxa- 

tion were not to be valid 

I until authorised by the 

j t 1 Parlement, the judicial body 

r P&k, 1 ■ i which guarded justice and 

U471DIM - Q ~ . mi 


CARDINAL MAZARIN ,, The 

the sphere of practical politics Wielding almost as much power the execution ol law. ine 

if the transition from as Richelieu, whom he succeeded government lound that its 

feudalism to absolute mon- MazaSle^L^triumph^f financial resources, and there- 
archy had been carried out in France over Austria and Spain - lore its military powers, were 
Germany under the favourable c.ircum- considerably restricted. It imprisoned 
stances which attended its progress in two members of the Grand Conseil, hoping 
France ? thereby to put a stop to the movement 

How weak are the foundations which of reform ; but it was speedily convinced 
support the so-called logical and inevit- that the result of this action was merely 
able character of national development, to provoke a vigorous resistance, and to 
France had to learn from her own expert- excite the population of Pans m favour 
en.ee at the very moment when she took of the demands of the official spokesmen. 

that" first step towards the The government gave in, and on that same 
The Great zcqmsition of the European October 24th made concessions which 
Arabition supremacy for which she was contributed chiefly to the advantage of 
Of France stdvi a step most important the manufacturing classes, 
and most pregnant of results. The couriers However, the government did not attain 
saddled their horses in Munster on Octo- its object. The landed nobility, whom 
her 24th, 1648, to carry to the world the Richelieu had stripped of almost all its 
news that Germany had at last complied privileges, was excited with the hope oi 
with all the demands of the foreign regaining the old dominant position m 
mediators, and had saved, at any rate, the state, and this through an alliance 
the sovereignty of her princes from with the Noblesse des lobes, which had. 
general ruin and misery. None the less, gained possession of the highest official 
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positions by purchase and inheritance, spirit of opposition to an absolute mon- 
jean Francois Paul de Gondi, best known archy was not immediately broken. It 
as the Cardinal de Retz, and coadjutor to manifested itself among the manufacturing 
his uncle Henry, the Archbishop of Paris, citizens of the capital, in the provincial 
gathered round himself some of the most Parlements, and in the great families 
distinguished peers, who demanded the which considered that the foundation of a 
dismissal of Mazarin and the creation of political power lay in the government of 
a council of regency, in which they were the old duchies entrusted to their own 
themselves to have place and voice. . The Ma2arin chiefs. The great Conde himself, 
royal family and the cardinal had to leave A g ai * rm who' did not succeed in pushing 
the citadel, where the Fronde, as the Triumphant Mazarin aside and ruling his 
opposition called itself, seized the power. royal cousin alone, placed him- 

However, the Duke of Orleans remained self at the head of the relatives of the 
on the side of the government, as also did royal house, who were not inclined to see 
the Duke Louis of Conde, who had already themselves reduced to the position of 
won a great military reputation as Prince mere officials. The preponderance of the 
d’Enghien, and had beaten the Spaniards princes of royal blood threatened danger 
at Lens a short time before — on August to the opposing alliance, inasmuch as it 
20th, 1648. But Conde’s implied a loss of prestige 

younger brother, Armand to the other great feudal 

Conti, his sister Anne lords. Mazarin recognised 

Genevieve, Duchess of this fact, and made over- 

Longueville, Vendome, tures to the party of the 

Beaufort, Bouillon, had coadjutor Retz, with the 

become allies of Gondi. view of dividing them 

The brother of Bouillon, from the Fronde. Ashe 

Henri de Latour had succeeded with the 

d* Auvergne, Viscount of leaders of the Parisian 

Turenne, placed Ms sword Parlement, so here^he 

Paris with an army from he had come to an 

the Rhine ; but, being no understanding with both 

diplomatist, he had parties, he proceeded to 

allowed Mazarin to de- IgHH take in hand the task of 

ceive him, and had not arresting Conde, Conti 

observed that the cardinal marshal-general of France and Longue ville. 
had secretly secured the Turenne fought with distinction in the Thirty By these acts Mazann 
services of his subordi- himself gave the impulse 

Hate the Swiss John General of France in 1660, and in 1668 changed to the loniiatlOll 01 the 
Louis of Erlach, who his faith by becoraing a Roman Catholic * new Fronde. Women 
won over the troops to the govern- were the soul of this movement, for they 
ment side by a timely cash payment, then played a brilliant part in the social 
Turenne, however, was thought to be the life of the period in France, and were 
greatest French general next to Conde, and centres of far greater force than their 
his name alone was a power, which was to less intellectual husbands. The Duchesses 
increase considerably when the already pro- of Conde and Longueville gathered 
„ M . posed alliance of the Fronde together in the south the detendants of 
tsi .* arm with Spain should be com- the imprisoned princes, secured the 
H^ a ^ pleted and the idea of raising town of Bordeaux and the fortresses on 
is nemies an ai - m y j n common could be the Spanish and Netherland frontiers, 
realised. Mazarin was unable to overthrow and again entered into serious negotiations 
these enemies to his policy with one blow, With Spain. There the opinion was strongly 
as his predecessors had so often done ; he held that individual advantages could be 
required time to separate them and to furthered by nothing so much as by the 
conquer them in detail. He reconciled permanent debilitation of the French royal 
himself to the Parlement, which withdrew power, which was to be brought about by 
the proscription issued against him, and factions and divisions within France itself, 
brought the court back to Paris. But the In spite of that close connection with the 
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had Secretly secured the Turenne fought with distinction in the Thirty 
CAn ri>Ac nf Lie cnLnrrii- Years War during the alliance of France with 


a Koman CatAOlic. new Fronde . Women 

were the soul of this movement, for they 
then played a brilliant part in the social 
life of the period in France, and were 
centres of far greater force than their 
less intellectual husbands. The Duchesses 
of Conde and Longueville gathered 
together in the south the detendants of 
the imprisoned princes, secured the 
town of Bordeaux and the fortresses on 
the Spanish and Netherland frontiers, 
and again entered into serious negotiations 
With Spain. There the opinion was strongly 
held that individual advantages could be 
furthered by nothing so much as by the 
permanent debilitation of the French royal 
power, which was to be brought about by 
factions and divisions within France itself. 
In spite of that close connection with the 
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arid executing a political programme. He 
was, however, nothing more than • an 
ambitions plotting prince, and had not the 
powers or experience of a ruler accustomed 
to take upon himself the -manifold respon- 
sibilities of administration in his own 
territory. The relations of the high nobles 
about his person to the country and its 
people had as little closeness or reality as 
his own. To the nobles the people were 
the means to the maintenance of their own 
splendid establishments. These nobles 
possessed villages and towns, fortresses 
and harbours. They could call out a levy 
of their* vassals, and gather them for an 
armed expedition ; but the feeling that 
they were all people of a common country, 
which bound lord and vassal together in the 
German states, was here wholly wanting. 

At that time there were in France 
too many official bodies whose sphere of 
action was not coincident with the terri- 
torial departments, too many forces sub- 
serving the central power, too many 
interests which could be forwarded by 
bureaucratic government, and very few 
which rested on the foundation of terri- 
torial rule. Consequently, the 
Tk Cowrt s1;ate 0 p during the 

Removes . military period was continually 
from Pans c k an gi n g . every week . new 
groups were formed, fresh conditions 
were arranged for convenience of par- 
ticipation in this or the other under- 
taking. Conde nearly succeeded in coming 
to an arrangement with the queen and 
uniting the position of Prime Minister 
to that of first prince of the blood 
royal ; but Mazarin threw his influence 
into the opposite scale, and warned the 
queen from Bonn that a compact with 
Conde would imperil the future of her 
son, who had just attained his majority. 
The negotiations then came to a point at 
which open war against Conde w r as the 
only remaining alternative. The members 
of the old Fronde left him, and agreed to 
the recall of Mazarin, and to the removal 
of the court from Paris, where it could 
have been best watched and influenced. 

Conde’s greatest loss, which perhaps 
decided the result of the now unavoidable 
civil war, was the desertion of Turenne, 
whose action w r as determined by personal 
desires and hopes rather than by political 
considerations. The beautiful Duchess 
of Longueville might have succeeded in 
keeping him under her brother's standard ; 
but she rejected the advances of the only 


dependent who was capable; of success- 
fully upholding her own and her brother’s 
cause. . Turenne’s talents decided the 
appeal to arms in favour of the king. 
Neither by the mercenaries of Lorraine nor 
by the boldness of the Grande Mademoi- 
selle of Orleans could the defeat of the 
great Conde be averted. When Paris 
_ . opened her gates to him after 

res* his defeat at Saint Antoine and 
onotfrs or gave d fom from annihilation, his 
azarm j-' a £ e was sea i e d, for the citizens 
of the capital were tired of the war and 
showed no hesitation in concluding peace 
with the king, who had approached the 
town, accompanied by Turenne. 

Once again— -on August, 1652— Mazarin 
retired from the court in order not to stand 
in the way of a pacification ; a few months 
later Louis XIV., who had marched into 
Paris at the head of his guards, brought 
him back with the greatest splendour, and 
received him on February 3rd, 1653, 
into the town by wffiich he had been so 
passionately hated and persecuted. 

The unity of the kingdom was saved. 
The royal government could not look for- 
ward without anxiety to the future as long 
as the war with Spain continued and 
Conde was fighting on the enemy’s side. 
They were obliged to keep a careful eye on 
the individualist movements in Normandy, 
Guienne, and Burgundy, and upon the 
fresh intrigues of Retz, who was laying 
claims to the archbishopric of Paris after 
his uncle’s death. But there was no 
longer any necessity to fear that the unity 
of the provinces composing the kingdom 
w^as liable to dissolution. Conde had gone 
over to the side of Spain ; but his defection 
did not imply that of some province of the 
kingdom bound to himself, as was the case 
when Bavaria or Brandenburg allied them- 
selves with France against the Holy Roman 
emperor. Foreign powers had received 
the most striking proofs that the royal 
government was again in full consciousness 
_ f A of its strength. Upon the death 
England^ of p er( fi nan( i HI., Mazarin was 
on the Side able to propose the candidature 
Of France q{ Louis XIV to the German 

electors, and to reply to their preference 
for the Hapsburg by the foundation 
of the first Rhine confederacy under a 
French protectorate. Moreover, the 
English Commonwealth, in accordance 
with Elizabethan tradition, took the side 
of France in the quarrel of the two Rom- 
ance kingdoms of Western Europe, and 
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DUNKIRK: THE LAST ENGLISH POSSESSION IN FRANCE 
The important seaport town of Dunkirk was ceded by France to England in 1658, for the latter’s assistance in the 
quarrel between the two Romance kingdoms of Western Europe, and was sold back to France by Charles II. in 1661. 
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helped the impoverished resources of the 
court with the offer of some brigades 
of English infantry at its own cost. - The 
price paid for this assistance — Dunkirk— 
was certainly very high;: but after this 
undertaking the military resistance of the 
Spanish monarchy might be considered 
as entirely crushed, and recompense could 
__ _ ‘ then be taken. The Peace of the 

The ^ Peace p vrenees? w hicli was brought 

° fthe about after long negotiations 

Pyrenees on Novem | )er y t h, 1659, was 

the outcome of the defenceless position into 
which the monarchy of Philip II. had fallen 
in the course of two generations. France 
gained a number of fortresses and districts, 
which materially improved her strategical 
position, and gave increased importance 
to the places acquired under the Peace of 
Westphalia. In particular, a beginning 
was made of the strengthening of the 
northern boundary of the kingdom by the 
incorporation of Artois with Arras ; for, 
in the event of a defensive war, France's 
chief danger lay in the fact that the 
Belgian frontier was but a short distance 
from the capital. Stenay and Thionville 
were important outposts of the dioceses 
of Metz and Verdun, as was Avesnes 
of Champagne. 

The possession of Roussillon made it diffi- 
cult for Spain to take the offensive against 
the Lower Aude, and Pignerol secured at 
the same time the approaches to Piedmont. 
The young king overcame his preference 
for Maria Mancini, Mazarin’s niece, and 
consented to marry the Infanta Maria 
Theresa, the eldest daughter of Philip IV., 
the payment of whose dowry of 500,000 
golden guldens was conditional upon her 


renunciation of her rights of succession to 
the Spanish-Hapsburg territories. 

To Mazarin the Florentine France is 
no ; less • indebted than to the national 
leader, who had taken up the inheritance 
of Henry IV. ; he had left the affairs of 
the state which he served in an admirable 
position before his death, on March 
9th, 1661. "*His family possessions had 
increased considerably during his term of 
office, and the state benefited by the care 
he expended in this department, as 
Mazarin brought over great families to the 
court interests through the marriages 
which he arranged for his nieces. Such 
families were the Conti (by marriage with 
Anna Maria Martinozzi), the Mercosur of 
the house of Vendome (by marriage with 
Laura Mancini), the De la Porte-Meilleraye 
of the house of Richelieu (with Hortensia 
Mancini), and the Savoyard-Carignan (with 
Olympia Mancini). The greatest proof 
that the royal family could have had of the 
subordination of his personal ambition to 
the welfare of the state is the fact that he 
opposed the marriage of the king with 
Maria Mancini, who afterwards became 
Princess of Castiglione-Colonna. The moral 
, victory which Louis won over 
bltT* P assion under Mazarin!s 
M e ? guidance is of no slight impor- 
azarm tance * n ^re development of 

the king's character. And now this true 
servant voluntarily retired, and left the 
young king alone in his place, so soon as it 
became apparent that his presence might 
have interfered with the king's progress to 
the position of independent ruler. 

Armin Tille 
Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst 
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DECLINE OF THE SPANISH POWER 

AND THE BEGINNING OF A NEW LIFE 


S PAIN became transiently great through 
the accidents of inheritance that made 
her for forty years the financial centre of 
Charles V.’s vast empire, by the equally 
fortuitous possession of the New World 
and its treasures, and, above all, by the 
exalted conviction of Spaniards that to 
them and their king was confided the 
sacred task of extirpating the foes of the 
faith throughout the world— a mission 
which conferred upon them national 
superiority, individual distinction, and 
the certainty of ultimate victory. Even 
in the time of the Great Emperor his forces 
were defeated again and again by Lutheran, 
French and Turk ; but they were never 
beaten, for were they not fighting God’s 
battles, and could He be vanquished in 
the end ? Through many years of fruit- 
less struggle in Flanders, through endless 
insults and depredations by English 
sailors and Turkish corsairs, through dis- 
couragement, failure and 
TEe Disaster ever „g row i n g poverty, this 

assurance of divine protec- 
Spam S ai t ion fc e pt Spaniards in proud 
confidence that defied disillusion. The first 
dread whisper that their faith was ground- 
less ran through the fleet on the night of 
August 7th, 1588, when the great Armada, 
upon which the prayers and benisons of 
all Catholic Christendom had been poured, 
was hustled up the Channel, a helpless 
mob of ships, flying in panic from Drake’s 
fire-sloops. 

“God has forsaken us ! ” cried The 
sailors with pallid lips as they realised 
their impotence, and though the cry Was 
promptly hushed, for the Inquisition had 
ears on sea as well as land, the thought 
to which it gave utterance grew irresistibly 
until the scales fell from the nation’s eyes, 
and in the bitter knowledge forced upon 
them by misery, defeat and impotence, 
the Spaniards turned in mocking scorn and 
spurned the chivalrous ideal of exaltation 
by sacrifice that had been the secret of 
their potency as a people. 


Castile, with its weakened parliament, 
bore most of the cost of Philip II.’s wars, 
and when he died, in 1598, his unwise 
taxation had strangled industry, depopu- 
lated the land, and reduced his people to 
despair. If impossible dreams of imposing 
orthodoxy upon the world had been aban- 
. doned frankly even now, Spain 

* ra ™ght have become prosperous 

Ld Penury f n( \ , h ™ again though she 
had lost her proud supremacy 
abroad. But the vain illusion still pre- 
vailed, and the fable of Spain’s boundless 
wealth persisted. In the face of crushing 
debt and penury, Philip IIT. and his 
Minister, Lerrna, maintained the old 
claims. The hopeless war in Flanders 
was continued, Spanish men and money 
were still lavished to support the Austrian 
emperor in his wars against Lutheranism 
and the Turk, and*the pretence that Spain 
might yet by force change the religion of 
England was still kept up. Religion 
became for most Spaniards a slavish 
ritual unconnected with the conduct of 
life, its every form tremblingly followed 
under the eyes of friars and familiars, 
however much the heart might rebel in 
secret. 

On the accession of Philip IV., in 1621, 
another chance came, the last one, for 
Spain to recognise patent facts and aban- 
don an untenable position. Again national 
pride prevailed, and the chance was 
neglected. The jealousies of other powers 
and the clash of rival interests conspired 
with Spain’s assumption to 
TEe Pauper ma t n tain the fable of the over- 
TV whelming power and wealth of 
Phihp IV. the Q at k 0 p c king, while the very 

table of Philip IV. lacked necessary food, 
his armies starved, in rags, and his fleet 
was rotting and useless. Pauper though 
he was, it was incumbent upon Philip 
still to interfere in the religious concerns 
of Central Europe, and to continue to 
squander all he could squeeze from 
Castile or borrow from the Genoese in the 
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and disunited Spain king phili 

was tOO good to be A royal pauper,, lacking n 
T>lviKr\ TV -onrl armies starved and in' rags,” 
I limp IV. ailU r otting and useless”— such is 

his advisers would still «s of Philip IV. and his once 
. « . J V Spam. The kmg died broh 

•nor Anvn rtrtcHAm Anri r ° 


PHILIP IV. VISITING THE STUDIO OF THE FAMOUS PAINTER VELASQUEZ 
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avoided, was accepted 
by Spain with haughty 
alacrity, and the nation, 
at the bidding of its 
king and his favourite 
Olivares, took the last 
fatal step upon the 
slope of ruin. 

For years the wars 
went on in Flanders, 
in Germany, in Italy, 
France always leading 
the foes of Spain. The 
attempt to levy un- 
constitutional taxation 
in Aragon and Portugal 
gave Richelieu the 
opportunity '! of pro- 
moting revolt in Spain 
itself. Portugal threw 
off the yoke in 1640, 
Catalonia transferred 
food, “his its allegiance to France, 
“fleet was an( j the' overburdened 
of king, who claimed the 
control of Christendom, 
abandon their dreams. The struggle was now unable to hold even his own soil, 
with France, which humility might have From mere exhaustion the inevitable 
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THE DUTCH VICTORY OVER THE SPANISH FLEET IN 1607 
In 1607 Heemskerk, the admiral of the Dutch fleet, sailed from Holland, determined to distinguish himself in some 
great exploit. Learning that the Spanish fleet lay at anchor in the Bay of Gibraltar, he boldly attacked 
a notable victory, four of the Spanish galleons being sunk or burned. The brave Dutch admiral was killed m the fight. 

independence of the Dutch was recognised centre, for “ Charles the Bewitched ”■ was 

by Spain in 1648, and Catalonia sulkily too weak . and silly even to be ruled by 

returned to its allegiance by the Peace of a favourite, and responsibility rested 

the Pyrenees in 1659, except Roussillon, nowhere. Utterly corrupt and hopeless, 

which remained French ; and Philip IV. the nation awaited tremblingly what 

should happen when the child- 
less king should die. Around 
his bed the powers of Europe 
intrigued for his inheritance, 
and when he died of senile 
decay at thirty-nine in 1700, 
the tempest of civil war 
swept over the land and 
purged it of its baser dregs. 
From the purifying fires of 
loyal suffering Spain emerged, 
stripped of her pompous 
claims, but sane and clear of 
blow tell upon bpain. More THE feeble Charles i L vision, to begin national life 
of her Flemish provinces As an infant, he succeeded his anew under a Bourbon r rencn 
and the Tranche Comte ja^,Ph«py„ thfedesceMant 

were lost, and the national lect, and at the early age of thirty- both of the house 01 bpain 
exhaustion was complete. Law mne ie 0 seme ecay 111 ‘ ’ and of its enemy, Louis XIV. 


and order in Spain were at an end. Greedy 
factions divided the court and raged around 
the cretin king. The laboriously constructed 
system of personal power established by 
Charles V. and Philip II. had now no 


decay m 1700 . anc j 0 £ ;j|g enemy, Louis XIV. 
The decline of old Austrian - Spain had 
been consummated, and the nation had 
regained its youth, weaker, but full of 
hope and free from illusions. '* 

Martin Hume 
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BAITING A ROUNDHEAD THE TOAST OF KING CHARLES AT THE POINT OF THE SWORD 
J ‘ Anxi he that will this health deny, down among: the dead men let him lie.” So run the words of the old English song, here illustrated. An unfortunate Roundhead has fallen 
into the hands of the kings friends, and at the point of the sword is being compelled to drink the health of King Charles I., whose oortrait is shown directly above his head. 

I-rom the painting by Daniel A. Wehrsclnnidt, A.R.A., by permission of the artist and of the trustees of the late II. II. None, W.S, 
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T'HE accession of James I. naturally 
A leads to a close connection between 
the histories of England and Scotland. 
In both countries his policy sowed the 
seed for a future reaction. But whereas 
in England the opposition to the Stuarts 
was political no less than religious, in 
Scotland all other questions were sub- 
ordinated to those of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment ; and the influence of Scotland is 
largely responsible both for the peculiar 
lines on which English Nonconformity 
developed and for the programme which 
the Presbyterian section of the Noncon- 
formists adopted, Scottish Protestantism 
having developed on * Calviiiistic and 
Presbyterian lines. 

But from 1575 the General Assembly, 
the representative body of Scottish Pres- 
byterianism, began to assume an import- 
ance in the state which far exceeded that 
of the corrupt and servile Parliament. 
Fear of a religious reaction compelled 
, the regent Morton, and, after 
F* It f ^ S Motion, King James himself, 

* s . or to treat with some respect the 
Lptieopacy theocrat j c daims 0 f the 

ministers. James fought hard for the 
maintenance of episcopacy, and by 
degrees formulated a policy of absolutism 
which had the support of moderate men 
and of many who sighed for a return to 
the old religion. But his only prospect 
of success lay in dividing the Protestants 
among themselves ; in 1587 he renounced 
all hope of establishing a strong episcopate 
in order that he might obtain a parlia- 
mentary grant of the Church's lands, and in 
1592 he was compelled to sanction an act 
which formally recognised Presbytery. 

The Genevan system had triumphed; 
but the ministers abused their op- 
portunity and the weakness of the 
Crown, Their insolence fostered in the 
mind of James a belief that Puritanism 
was ; necessarily connected with demo- 
cratic and theocratic principles which 
could not fail to subvert all government 


if they were permanently accepted. In the 
years immediately preceding the death of 
Elizabeth the king was working by cir- 
cuitous means to revive a real episcopal 
system in subordination to the Crown. 

He came to England with a determi- 
nation that he would never allow the 
Presbyterian spirit to gain a footing in the 
Anglican communion, and that 
Expulsion of hig English resources should be 

Presbyterian ^ t£) rem0( J d fa Scottish 

ea ers Eirk upon Elizabethan lines. 
The second half of the plan was accom- 
plished when, in 1606, a Parliament, 
assembled at Perth, accepted an act for the 
restitution of bishops ; The measure was 
followed by the expulsion of- the most 
prominent among the Presbyterian leaders. 

I11 England James’ policy was em- 
phatically proclaimed at the Hampton 
Court Conference, in which he and the 
bishops met those of the clergy who 
pressed for a simplification of the estab- 
lished ritual. The king came to the con- 
clusion that the advocates of simplicity 
were Presbyterians in" disguise, and dis- 
missed their petition with an absolute 
refusal. Thus in both countries an im- 
petus was given to religious disputes ; the 
king had identified himself with practices 
and forms of government which a large pro- 
portion of his subjects condemned on con- 
scientious grounds. The Catholics, at the 
beginning of the reign, had hopes that the 
new ruler would feel it politic to make-large 
concessions to them ; but finding that hope 
^ vain, afewof them embarked on 
Kmg ana the desperate Gunpowder Plot 

Pari. ament for bk)wi the Houses of 

at Vanance p arliamen £ Xhe work was t0 

be done by Guy Fawkes ; the plot was be- 
trayed ; several of the conspirators suffered 
the extreme penalty, and the popular pre- 
judice against Romanism was intensified 
a hundredfold. The lines of the coming 
struggle between Crown and Parliament 
in England were largely -determined by 
the fact that James had been actually' 
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GUY FAWKES, THE CONSPIRATOR, BEFORE JAMES L AND HIS COUNCIL _ 
Hoping to regain power and position in England, and inspired with zeal for their religion, a company of Roman 
Catholics plotted to overthrow King and Parliament in 1 605. Barrels of gunpowder were secretly conveyed to the cellars 
underneath the Houses of Parliament, the intention being to explode these when King and Parliament were 
assembled. But the plot was discovered, and Guy Fawkes, the leader, with other conspirators, was put to death. 



ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES L 


exponent of autocratic principles, with a 
heavy fine and dismissal from all offices. 
The ostensible charge against Bacon 
was one of briber} 7 and corruption ; the 
real offence was his criticism of parlia- 
mentary government and his hostility to 
Coke, the greatest of living lawyers and a 
staunch defender of constitutional prin- 
cipies. James 
abandoned the J > v 
monopolists and H 
Bacon to their jf 
fate ; he was I 
always on the H 
verge of a serious § " ' 
breach with [ 

Parliament, but 
always retracted 
in time to avoid 
the final rup- jj 
lure ; it would 

have been well etc rroxxr a *>n & 


laid. On the other hand, the glories of the 
Elizabethan epoch, the great explorers, the 
great dramatists and men of letters, the 
seamen who had made our naval supremacy, 
passed from the stage without leaving 
successors to fill their places. 

Most of the new developments which 
marked the age foreboded strife and unrest 
- - and civil war. 


SIR EDWARD COKE AND SIR FRANCIS BACON 


and. civil war. 
Peace was the 
object which 
James most 
cherished after 
that of his own 
aggrandise - 
ment. But peace 
was not to be 
secured. In 
spite of himself, 
he was dragged, 
at the end of 
his reign, into 


for his dynasty Sir Edward Coke, the greatest lawyer of his time, took a leading tne mSt Opera- 
hp ha A viWIprl partin the prosecution of the Gunpowder conspirators. Sir Francis ftAnc of the 
II lie Ildu \ ItiClLu g; acon became Lord Chancellor in 1618 and in 1621 was created 
sooner and with Viscount St. Albans. Charged with bribery and corruption, he was X nirty X ears 

better grace. heavily fined and dismissed from a11 the offices which he held War as the ally 
Obsequious judges and his native perti- of his son-in-law, Frederic the Elector 

nacity preserved for him a larger share of Palatine. The strain and stress of a 

power than the Commons desired. But the foreign war gave the first shock to the 

consequence was to leave his successor in unstable equilibrium of English society. The 

a position from which even a king more follies of Charles I. soon made it impossible 

tactful and far-sighted than Charles I. for that equilibrium to be restored, 

would scarcely have emerged with credit. Charles and his favourite Buckingham 

. In several respects this v t - rr had given proofs of their 

reign was an age of new ^ "■ incapacity before the death 

developments. It saw the of the. old king. But their 

growth of a new and more mismanagement of the nego- 

political form of Puritanism. tiations for the Spanish 

It also saw the first appear- mjZ » |g? Milxpj marriage, which James had 

ance, under the guidance of IlSS'iwI yg |l|k t; | earnestly desired, in 1623, 

Laud, of the High Church »£• ‘ ■ M invested them with a halo of 

party. James completed the • 1 aB w -mm. c popularity. The nation de- 
conquest of Ireland and tested the Spanish connection 

crowned the policy of colonisa- as un-English and un-Pro- 

tion, which under Mary and testant. The popularity was 

Elizabeth had already been soon forfeited. Buckingham 

pursued on an extensive The Ie ad er of the High Church mismanaged England s share 


pursued on an extensive The , eader of the H ; g h Church mismanaged England s share 

scale, by settling six counties party, William Laud, Archbishop in the Thirty Years War. 

in Ulster with Scots and of Canterbury, attempted in vain Charles found in Henrietta 

Englishmen. Of better omen LTresbySSS^tastS! Maria of France a wife whose 

was the settlement established nationality and religion were 


in New England by English Puritans, who, 
in 1620, had expatriated themselves to 
avoid the persecutions of the Star Chamber 
and High Commission Court. These religious 
exiles succeeded where Raleigh and the 
gold-seekers had failed, and the first half 
of the seventeenth century saw the founda- 
tions of an English North America securely 


ism in England Maria of France a wife whose 

sm m Scotland. . ... v v * 

nationality and religion were 
alike detested by his subjects. From the 
beginning of the reign Parliament showed 
a reluctance to grant even the customary 
supplies, and the dismissal of Buckingham 
soon became the indispensable condition of 
further subsidies. It was in vain that the 
favourite courted national prejudice by 
entering on a war with France and leading 
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HAPPIER DAYS OF CHARLES V: THE KING AND HIS FAMILY ENJOYING THEMSELVES ON THE RIVER 

From the picture by F. Goodall. R.A 



ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES L 


an expedition to the relief of the Huguenots imprisoning the leaders of the opposition 
in La Rochelle in 1627. The government and for the next eleven years — 1629-40— 

was obliged to meet the expenses of the did his best to govern without Parliament 

campaign by a forced loan, and to pro- In this policy he had able supporters 
vide for the new levies of soldiers by Strafford (Lord Wentworth), originally 

means of billeting. Bucldngham at first member of the opposition, but converted 

bore the blame for these arbitrary mea- to the side of prerogative by 

sufes. But the assassination of Bucking- indignation at the impracticable and 

ham in 1628 produced no improvement in obstructive tactics of the Commons, proved 

the policy of Charles ; and the Commons himself a vigorous and resourceful adminis* 

were reluctantly forced to the conclusion trator. He was first appointed. President 

that the king, rather than Iris Ministers, of the Council of the North, a, local Star 

should he held responsible for all the short- Chamber, which Henry VIII. had created 

- „„ , ... — mi iiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii m J e ert 0 h f e Pilgnm ' 

subsequently 
went to Ireland 
with a commis- 
sion to continue 
the work of 
nisation, 
manage the 
Parliament, and 
to make the 
island a profi 
able possession 
for the Crown. 
In all thes 
objects he was 
. signally success- 
ful, the more so 
.because he paid 
no attention to 
laws which would 
have imposed in- 
convenient 
checks upon his 
action ; and 
fear gained 
ground in Eng 
i land that Ireland 

merit hv^whirh king Charles i. of England would be made 

, v ' ^ T i’ The reign of this king, which begun on March 27th, 1625, on the death iu traillinef 

the royal de~ of fois father, James I., and ended with his execution at Whitehall on . p 

m onclc W WrArl January 30fch, 1 649. was crowded with troubles both at home and abroad. PTOUnCL 01 armies 
Hldnub IOI lOIteu He <j aa r reI le d with his Parliaments, three of which were smmmoaed ? ,, 

loans had been and dissolved within four years, and for eleven years ruled without one. lOT liie LUtJiLiuu 
made effectual From the painting by Vandyke in the Dresden Gallery of England. 

and reasserted the ancient principle that Laud, now Archbishop of Canterbury, 


fc Aj, XX X J A A l A nyw M . . 

meat by which 


no tax or impost could be raised without 
the assent of Parliament. To these terms 
Charles assented with a tacit and disin- 
genuous reservation of the rights inherent 
in his royal prerogative, and he continued 
to levy customs duties without statutory 
sanction. 

This evasion of his promise, and the 
encouragement which he and Laud gave 
to the clergy of the High Church" school, 
provoked from the Commons a storm of 
angry protests. Charles retaliated by 


devoted himself to English finance, to the 
reform of the Church in a High Church 
sense, and to the maintenance of a severe 
censorship of the Press. Under his direction 
the Star Chamber and the High Commis- 
sion became a terror to Puritans and 
constitutional pamphleteers. Through 
Laud's influence, Charles had in 1629 
forbidden all religious controversy, 
archbishop trusted that the majority of 
the nation would in course of time become 
habituated to the elaborate forms and 
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:h history of the world 

provided previous ruling. But monopolies and ship- 
tics were money were insufficient to meet the 

lie unable to avoid 
$8$ \ meeting Parliament if 
any necessity for ex- 
ceptional # expenditure 
should arise. 

x et his own zeal and 
ft that of Laud impelled 
H him to choose this 
H opportunity for pro- 
gj yoking a struggle with 
H the Scottish Presby- 
|§ terians. In 1637 

HENRIETTA maria, QUEEN OF CHARLES 1. Charles prepared to 
Five weeks after his accession to the throne of consummate the 
England, in 1625, Charles married Henrietta Maria, f * n ] 1 whirih lamps 

daughter of King Henry IV. of France, and in spite of the tHUmpil M1U James 
his troubles which clouded the king’s reign, their domestic liaQ W 011 Dy tile llliro- 
life was peaceful and happy. The Queen died in 1669. ductioil of episcopacy. 

A new Prayer Book for use in Scottish 


ceremonies ■ whicn ne aamu 
that the voices of hostile cri 
rigorously silenced. But his utm< 
failed to check . un~ 
licensed writing and |p|||^ 
preaching. _ He sue- 
ceeded only in cement- *» v ^ 
ing more firmly the 
alliance between the 
political and religious 

1 The king was strong 
in the support of the 
judges, the recognised 
interpreters of the 
common law. They 
sanctioned the im- 
prisonment of the 
parliamentary 
leaders ; and the high- 
minded Eliot, who pF; f i 
had been ...the moving ; ; c 
spirit of the Commons, 
died in prison in 1632. 

So, again, they allowed a 

the statute of 1624 
against monopolies to 
be evaded, .and ruled 
in 1637, .that the king § iSpglj 
could levy ship-money 
for the defence of- the I 
realm without con- 
sulting Parliament. 

John Hampden re- 
fused to pay 
quota of the .new tax . 
but when he appealed to the courts in 1638, 
a majority of the judges confirmed the 


Buckingham Strafford Hampden 

THREE HISTORIC FIGURES IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was a court favourite of James I. and also of Charles I ., negotiating the marriage 
of the latter to Henrietta Maria of France. He was assassinated in 1628. After the death of Buckingham, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, became the adviser of the king, but fell from 8 power and ended his life on the 
scaffold. A patriot of high character, John Hampden opposed the king’s policy, and was one of the members of Parlia- 
ment whom Charles attempted to arrest in 1642. He died from a wound received while opposing Prince Rupert. 
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' CHARLES I. DEMANDING THE ARREST OF FIVE MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 

Unsuccessful m his attempt to arrest at Westminster the five members of Parliament who were accused of high 
treason in their .correspondence with the Scots, Charles L, learning that they had taken refuge in the City, proceeded 
to the Guildhall and demanded their 'surrender, from' the aldermen. The sheriffs paid no heed to the .writs issued for 
the arrest of the five members, while a proclamation declaring them traitors was also allowed to pass unnoticed. 
From the painting by Solomon J. Solomon in the Royal Exchange 

'close 1 of 1640, and the new members their body, the Commons at once, took 

began the work of criticising the execn- vigorous measures against the Ministers 

tive, with the knowledge that the of Charles. They impeached Strafford 

king could not afford to dismiss them and Laud ; and upon discovering that it 

as he had dismissed their predecessors, was impossible to convict the former of 

Under the leadership of Pym, the positive illegality condemned him to 

greatest orator and party manager of death by an act of attainder. It was a 
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[ford was the one most important, were all swept away, 
ht have secured Ship-money was declared illegal , the,,,, 

ratio designs of king’s forest rights were restricted ; and 

c „ f Parliament reasserted 

| its exclusive right of 

• : : ‘ controlling all customs 

duties. thus setting 

aside the judgment in 
. ... virtue of which James 

had settled . these 
^j||g ;; ■ imposts at his plea* 

). sure. The general result > 

If H ^ . 1 \ pS p 8 of these sweeping 

, gfln^ ' measures was a return 

' ■ _ from the Tudor to 

* the Lancastrian con- 

J|M jSSjiV ception of the preroga- 

VHKJ a ff live. Of this fact the 

M ' Commons showed full 

consciousness. Their 
> debates abounded in 

appeals to the parlia*. 

^ s ? mentary precedents of 

HmMBWmM Hh BWB the fourteenth and 

. OLIVER CROMWELL , Aff eolith r Oil t XI T 1 est 

Cromwell came to his country's rescue at a time 1 ' T,i: hi , rnf ,J V 

when the rights of the people and their Parliament , 1 llcy \\ LI© CieilOi.I UtCiy . 
were finding a bitter'ana resolute enemy in the king, reviving a DOlitV wMcll 
He built up a strong fabric of government, which, a L u J 1 

I,., . iv.r, l-ri ensure after the .... , uni -t, , r 

all hope of a 


harsh measure, but Strs 
man whose genius mi| 
success for the autoc 
Charles ; and the Com* 
mens, rightly or 
wrongly, were con- 
vinced'' oi Strafford's 
intention to govern 
England wi£h an Irish 
army. Charles might 
have saved his Minister 
by refusing to sign the 
attainder, but yielded 
to the pressure, of the 
opposition ; it is some 
excuse for this viola- 
tion of the express 
promises which he had 
given to Strafford that 
the London mob was 
clamouring for the 
head of the queen, 
on whom, as a 
Catholic, the blame for 
Laud’s ecclesiastical 
policy vtos thrown. 

Meanwhile Parlia- 
ment proceeded, by 
legislation of less HM 
disputable cha- P 
racter, to make [■ 
the restoration r 
of absolutism K ^ 
impossible. 1 
A' Triennial Act f L* 
provided that j jr 
the Houses fe j| 
should meet f 
every three 
years, and that 
a royal summons l ;§|| 
to the members 
should not be |l|Tf 
indispe ns - 
able. Another f^||| 
measure enacted 
that the existing |m | 
Parliament 
should not be 
dissolved with- j|||| 
out its own con- 
sent. The pre* 
rogative courts §C§g 
and councils, of gpO 
which the Stai 
Chamber, High feg|j 
Commission, and Iplii 
Council of the I bri 
North were the 
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SCENES FROM THE TROUBLED LIFE OF CHARLES I 


oughshod over all the rights and liberties of the nation, Charles I. aroused the indignation and the opposition 
ople, and they rose up in revolt. In this picture we see the king raising his standard at Nottingham, 'where 
War had its beginning. This ceremony had not taken place in England since the battle of Bosworth F ield. 


The artist depicts in this picture the scene at Westminster when Charles I. attempted to arrest the five members 
of Parliament, and shows Speaker Lenthal, on his knees, asserting the privileges of the Commons against the king. 
From the frescoes in the House of Lords by C. W. Cope, R.A. 
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THE KING WHO DEFIED HIS PARLIAMENT AND HIS PEOPLE 


refused to submit himself to the jurisdiction of the court, but many witnesses were examined, and he was condemned. 


passing from the hall after his trial. The Commons who have tried him are shown in the back- 
rate of the soldiers insulted Charles as he passed, people offered up prayers for his safety 
From the painting by Sir John Gilbert hi the Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield 






CHARLES I. ON HIS WAY TO EXECUTION, 1649 

the painting l»y Ernest Crofts, R.A., l>y permission of Messrs. Hildeshcimer & Co., Ltd 
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ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES L 

He resolved to sacrifice his most with a fanatical hatred of the English 
convictions in order to regain Protestants, who lorded it in the most 
rt of the friends of the Covenant : flourishing districts of the island. Charles 
slieved, with some justice, that was prepared, in the last resort, to leave 
disfied on the religious issue, were Ireland at the mercy of the rebels. He 
:o sympathise with the political knew that he could count on their undying 
.s of the English opposition. hatred of a Puritan and English Parlia- 

ivelled northward to confirm merit ; he shut his eyes to the probable 
sbyterian settlement in a fate of the English colonists. In 1641 a 
it at Edinburgh, and used the terrible massacre more than decimated the 


THE CONDEMNED KING AND HIS SPIRITUAL COMFORTER 
death had been passed upon him, Charles returned to St. James’s Palace, where he spent the brief 
s trial and execution. There he bade farewell to his only two remaining children in England, the 
r and the Princess Elizabeth ; and there, too, he was attended by Juxon, the late Bishop of London, 
day, walked on the king’s right in the procession to the scaffold administering spiritual solace. 

o sow the seeds of dissen- Ulster Protestants^ and produced in 

e adherents of the Covenant. England the suspicion that^ Chailes was 

he built still greater hopes, already in active alliance^ with the Irish, 

iterials of a formidable re- Without entirely adopting this view, 

1st gathering to a head. The Parliament resolved that the king could 

;s* committed by the Tudors, not safely be entrusted with an army for 

and by Strafford, in connec- the suppression of the rebels unless he 

: policy of plantation, were would put himself in the hands of Ministeis 
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THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. AT WHITEHALL 
Only three days elapsed between the king’s condemnation and execution. On January 30th, 1649, the life of the 
unhappy Charles ended at Whitehall, one blow of th§ executioner’s .axe severing the royal, head from the body- 
From the painting by Ernest Crofts, by the artist’s permission 
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Tl'ON : CROMWELL AND THE DEAD KING 

From the painting by Paul Delaroche • 


ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES I. 


to go further, and to take upon themselves 
the reformation of the English Church. 
There was little doubt that parliamen- 
tary control of^ the Church ^ would end 

issue gave him a generals in 

body of English Sir Thomas Fairfax was coraman< 


orthodoxy against reckless innovation. 
From this point events moved rapidly 
towards an irreparable breach. On hearing 
a rumour that the queen was threatened 
• with an impeach- 

m 

. never consent to 


issue gave mm a generals, in the civil war ' 

body of English Sir Thomas Fairfax was commander-in- chief in the decisive campaign, ^ Consent 0 

support which and succeeded his father as Lord Fairfax. General Ireton, whose Surrender the 
c JvmAfl f a make portrait is also given, fought on the side of Parliament ; he was a control of the 

and stout opponent of the king and signed the warrant for his execution. ^he on ]y 

Scottish intrigues no longer necessary. He armed force which England could under 
returned from Scotland and at once put ordinary circumstances bring into the 
himself forward as the representative of field. On this issue war was declared.* 






* 
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was a tempting invitation, but Cromwell put it from him, fearing, it is said, the disapproval ot the army. 

From the painting by f. Schex in the Walker Art Gallery. Liverpool 
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experience, abandoned 
the custom of entrust- 
ing their armies to in- 
competent peers. The 
supreme command was 
given to Fairfax, with 
Cromwell as his lieu- 
tenant-general ; and the 
two received full powers 
to reorganise. The 
“ New Model ” soon 
justified the expecta- 
tions of its makers. In 
marching northward to 
effect a junction with 
the victorious Montrose 
the king was defeated 
atNaseby, and again at 
Rowton Heath in 1645. 
About the same time 
the hopes which he 
rested on Montrose 
were shattered by the 
rout of that general’s 


THE DUTCH ADMIRAL TROMP 
Martin H&rpertzoon Trorap, the victor of no fewer 
than thirty-three sea fights, took part in many naval 
battles against England, and lost his life in a fight 
against Monk offthe coast of Holland in the year ll>r>3, 
when the Dutch lost no fewer than thirty men-of-war. 


Highland army at the 
battle of Philiphaugh. 

These disasters, 
accompanied by minor 
reverses in the west and 
south - west, made it 
impossible to continue 
the war. In 1646 
Charles threw himself 
upon the mercy of the 
Scots, from whom he 
looked to obtain better 
terms than Parliament 
would offer. But the 
Scottish proposals were 
harsh — that Parliament 
should have the control 
of the armed forces for 
the next twenty years, 
and that episcopacy 
should be abolished in 
England, Charles hoped 
to. temporise, but the 
Scots, impatient' of 
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ENGLAND PREPARING “A WHIP FOR VAN TROMP” 

The struggle for the supremacy of the seas waged between the English and the Dutch was attended by many 
encounters between the fleets of the two nations. Van Tromp, the Dutch admiral, is said to have hoisted a broom 
at the masthead of his ship to suggest that he would sweep the English from the seas, to which the Engi 
admiral replied by hoisting a whip at his masthead. In this picture a naval architect is seen exhibiting to the 
assembled lords and gentlemen the model of a new warship, which was meant to be a whip for Van Tromp. 

From the picture by Seymour Lucas, R. A., by permission of the Leicester Art Gallery. 
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THE BLIND MILTON DICTATING “ PARADISE .LOST" TO HIS DAUGHTER 

From the painting by Munkacsy 

but, in the interval between one beneath one central authority. 1 


years ; but, in the interval between one 
Parliament and another the Protector was 
allowed powers considerably greater than 
those of a Tudor or Stuart king. Such 
was the unexpected result of a twelve 
years' battle for liberty. 

The first Parliament of the Protectorate, 
in 1654, felt the irony of the situation, 
and proposed to reconsider the whole 
constitution. This Cromwell would not 
allow. If fundamentals came under con- 
sideration, he feared that toleration would 
be lost, and the executive reduced to 
an impotent shadow. Hence a deadlock, 
terminated only by the dismissal of 
Parliament. A second assembly, though 
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beneath one central authority. But his 
warmest admirers must admit that in 
Ireland his rale was fundamentally unjust. 
Here, as in so many other directions, he 
continued the Tudor tradition ; but here 
his model led him astray in a more than 
usual degree. He found Ireland involved 
in the throes of civil war. It was im- 
perative that he should deal sternly with 
the forces of agrarian and religious dis- 
content which the Royalist leader Ormonde 
had enlisted in his master's service. 

The massacres of Drogheda and Wexford 
in 1649 were terrible but necessary ex- 
amples. But when the last embers of the 
Royalist party were extinguished in 1652, 


HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


nominated Parliament. This assembly, 
proving both unpopular and incapable of a 
constructive policy, was soon dismissed ; 
and at the end of 1653 Cromwell, at the 
wish of the army, assumed the title of 
Protector. A new constitution, the Instru- 
ment of Government, was published, 
defining his position and the unalterable 
principles which were to be respected by 
all future legislation. He was to be 
assisted in executive duties by a council of 
state. The chief part in legislation and 
taxation was assigned to a Parliament, in 
which representatives of Scotland and 
Ireland were to take their places by the 
side of the English and Welsh members. 
Parliament was to meet every three 


elected under the influence of major- 
genefals whom the Protector had appointed 
as local viceroys, proved equally unaccom- 
modating^ (1656-1658). England for the 
whole period of the Protectorate remained 
under arbitrary rale. It is for this 
reason that the brilliant success of Crom- 
well in foreign policy, the restoration of 
internal order, and the toleration which 
he established could not make himself 
popular or his system permanent. He 
averted a Presbyterian tyranny, but he 
was endured as the less of two evils. 
With his home government posterity can 
sympathise to some extent, and he may 
fairly be praised as the first ruler who 
effectually united all the British Isles 
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it would have been generous to forget 
the massacres and act of treachery with 
which the Irish rising had begun, and 
to consider the best means of remedying 
the grievances to which it had been due. 
Cromwell, however, could not, where 
Ireland was concerned, rise above the 
prejudices of the ordinary Englishman, 
Instead of mitigating the unjust system 
of plantations, he extended it. His Act of 


Settlement in 1652 proscribed one-half 


Cromwell's 


War 

m Ireland 


Yet in other respects the foreign policy 
of Cromwell was governed by Protestant 
feeling; he had not learned the lesson con- 
veyed in the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 
He regarded Spain as the arch-enemy, 
and attacked her colonies in the New 
World with the same mixture of cru- 


sading and mercantile enthusiasm which 


of the Irish nation, and left the majority 
of Irish landowners liable to eviction at 
a moment’s notice. His plan was to 
resettle the whole of the Keltic population 
in the remote west of the island, and 
although the literal execution of the plan 
was abandoned as impossible, a^large pro- 
portion of the soldiers of the New Model 
army received their arrears of pay in the 
form of Irish land. In practice tolerant 
of Catholics, Cromwell refused to give them 
legal toleration. He perpetuated the 
divisions which he found existing in 
Ireland, and his name is to this day a 
byword with the Irish people. The pro- 
vocation which he received from Scotland 
was almost as great, though 


different in kind. In 1650 the 


Scots recalled Charles II. and 
prepared for the invasion 
of England, proposing to . re-establish 
monarchy and Presbyterianism at one 
and the same time. Their hopes were 
crushed by the victories which Cromwell 
won over David Leslie’s army at Dunbar 
in 1650 and over Charles at Worcester in 
1651. Scotland lay at England’s mercy 
and was placed under a military govern- 
ment. Monk, the commander of the 
English garrison, proved a stem and 
resolute enemy of law-breakers and 
conspirators, but he gave the country 
peace and a measure of prosperity. 


His foreign policy was spirited, though 


wanting in far-sighted sagacity. With 
Blake for a subordinate, he was not likely 
to forget the ambitions of the Elizabethan 
seamen. The Navigation Act (1651), 
confining English trade to English vessels, 
struck a deadly blow at the prosperity 
of Holland, the chief of England’s mari- 
time rivals ; it led to a war in which Blake 
met Tromp, and the honours remained 
with the Englishman. Such a conflict 
between the two greatest of Protestant 
powers was a proof that a new era had 
dawned, in which religious sympathies 
counted for less than commercial rivalries. 


_ . had animated Drake and 

PoL gR Hawkins. To France, as the 
f °i cy „ natural enemy of Spain, he 
attached himself by a treaty 
with Mazarin in 1655, through which Eng- 
land acquired Dunkirk. From this base 
the Protector hoped to use the New Model 
for the succour of oppressed Protestants. 

The Puritan was no mean man of busi- 
ness. But the growth of commerce was 
only one of the many causes which com- 
bined under the Protectorate to exhaust 
the Puritan spirit. In Cromwell’s later years 
all England, with the exception of a few 
idealists, was preparing to resume and carry 
further the course of thought and action 
which the great rebellion had cut short. 

Bacon, whose scientific prophecies had 
been, thirty years before, the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, was now to enjoy 
a posthumous triumph. The spirit of the 
“ Novum Organum ” and “ New Atlantis ” 
dominates the best thought of Restoration 
England. Bacon had little in common 
with the Puritan except the love of intel- 
lectual liberty ; and to this only the best 
of Puritans were faithful. The strength of 
the Puritans lay in destruction and in 
protest ; victory corrupted them, and they 
tended to become tyrants in their turn. 
Yet no temper less robust than that of 
Puritanism would have sufficed to break 
the chains of obsolete tradition and author- 
ity, to free England for the process of 
intellectual development which Bacon had 
imagined. And in Milton the religious 
movement made a contribution of the 
highest worth to England’s spiritual 
heritage. The “ Areopagitica ” is the final 
plea for liberty of conscience 
and discussion ; Samson 


The Age 
of 


. . Agonistes,” the most splendid 

Puritanism eX p ress ion in modern literature, 


of the truth that strength is. purified 
through suffering ; while “ Paradise Lost 
expressed with extreme force the con- 
ception of a world in which God and the 
individual are the sole realities, and the 
divine service, the sole liberty and the 
highest good of all created beings. 

H. W. C. Davis 
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THE FIRST MEETING OF QUEEN MARY AND RIZZIO, THE ITALIAN MUSICIAN 
An Italian musician of many accomplishments, David Rizzio ingratiated himself into the good graces of Queen Mary, 
occupying a position of honour at her court and becoming her chief Minister after Moray’s rebellion. His great 
influence with the young queen excited the jealousy of the nobles, who at last murdered him, almost before Mary’s eyes. 
< ' From the painting by David Nealy by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 



WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION 


THE 

REFORMATION 
AND AFTER 
XVII 


Bi 


SCOTLAND FROM FLODDEN 
TO THE RESTORATION 



Guise, stands high among the many The Scots at Pinkie Cleugh met with 
able women rulers of the sixteenth century, disaster hardly less crushing than Flodden 
It was her misfortune that she stood for or Solway Moss ; but they shipped little 
the side which was Queen Mary oft' to 

doomed to fail in the | . - ; . \ V\ jg . '■■■■■■ France, where she was 

long run — Romanism . ■ . , betrothed and after- 

and the French alliance. % ' Wtt8& wards married to the 

The future of Scotland Dauphin. Somerset had 

was bound up with Pro- Ilf" >> too mapy irons in the 

testantism and union ^ I fire to interfere further 

with England. But, for i§ ' x gf ’ / ^ 'v'llp directly in Scotland, 

the moment, the vital / ||| which for similar reasons 

necessity was indepen- ^ - *. was Dft severely alone 

deuce from England. A 6 by No r t h u m b e r 1 a n d 

union which meant sub- w ^ and by Mary Tudor, 

jection would not have f/ \J| * { § fSa Mary of Guise, as 

served the purpose; and f \ regent, and the Catholic 

dinal David B eat on , t he ;* ' •' fifties main ly by F reach 

nephew of Archbishop troops, while Calvinism 

James, and the heir of rooted -itself more and 

his. policy, was a very ,G y’, /f iJ; 0^ pi j more .firmly among the 

unlovely character ; yet populace. "The shrewd 

it is not impossible that The daughter of James V. of Scotland by his second Cecil persuaded Eliza- 
but for him and Mary wife, Mary of GoUe, Mary was born at Linlithgow beth to give material 

r ~ . TT m 1542.. Her early years wer§ spent m France, where : 

01 Guise, Jcienry would she married the Dauphin who succeeded to the throne aid tO tile ‘ L Ords of 

have achieved his aim. as Francis "• “ 1559 - 1,1 1587 she was executed. the Congregation ” — 

, ^ 1 1 j jj ^ 

were blundering, another portrait of Scotland’s unhappy queen of the French and 

wanted to bring From the painting: by Oudry in the National Portrait Gallery, London Scottish Cl'OWllS 

about a free and harmonious union, being united disappeared. She was half 

and tried to effect it by fire and sword. French by birth, wholly French by training, 
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QUEEN MARY’S FAREWELL TO FRANCE 

No longer Queen of France after the death of her husband in 1560, Mary’s thoughts turned to her native land, where 
she was urgently required, her mother’s death having left the country without a government. She sailed from Calais 
on August 14th, 1561, arriving at Leith five days later. At night Mary had her couch spread in the open air that 
she might have a parting view of the shores of the country which she loved so well, on awaking in the morning. 

From the picture by Robert Herdtmm, R.S.A. • 
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Moray, tried to 
carry out a 
policy by which 
conce s s ion 
should not be all 
on one side ; but 
the Reformation 
party were as 
intolerant in 
their power as 
the Romanist 
prelates had 
been. Mary was 
eternally sus- 
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and an orthodox Catholic by religion. 
Also, on the theory that Elizabeth 
was illegitimate, she was incontestably 
the legitimate claimant to the English 
throne. These conditions made her 
relations with England sufficiently com- 
plicated ; while in Scotland she had 
to deal with a people among whom the 
rigid John Knox was already regarded 
almost as an inspired prophet, and with a 
nobility as turbulent as any to be found in 
Europe. Nevertheless, being just eighteen, 
she determined to embark on these stormy 
waters, and returned to Scotland in 1561. 

Sympathy between Queen Mary and 
Knox was out of the question. Neither of 
them ever had the faintest chance of under- 
standing the other’s point of view. The 
Queen’s illegitimate half-brother, Lord 
fomAc Stuart better known as the Earl of 


-I t the overthrow The leader of the reform P art r in Scotland, John Knox, who was born 
at tne oveiimow ab(mt 1605} did more for Protestantism and education m his native 
01 Protestant- land than anv 0 ther man before or since. His life came to an end in 


ism. Her cousin 1572. Lord Darnley married yueen mar y, wnu wmcucu ~ r r r - - - - — 

on the English title of King: of Scotland. He lost his life in 1507 as the result of a plot. Loch LeVCIb blit 


Mary, left practically friendless, felt 
confidence in no one but her Italian 
secretary, Rizzio, who was consequently 
assassinated almost before her eyes, Darnley 
participating in the murder. Before a 
twelvemonth had passed, Darnley himself 
perished, the victim of another plot, in 
1567. When Mary, almost immediately 
afterwards, allowed herself to be abducted 
and married by James Hepburn of 
Bothwell, whom everyone knew to have 
taken the leading part in Darnley’ s 
murder, the world believed that she had 
been steeped in the guilt of the crime from 
its beginning. A rebellion followed ; 
Bothwell was put to flight at Barberry 
Hill, and the queen was compelled to 
surrender. She was imprisoned at Loch 
Leven, and forced to sign an act of abdica- 
tion in favour of her infant son James VI., 
the government 
of the country . 
passing in effect 
into the hands 
of Moray — who 
had been in 
France when 
D ar n 1 e y w a s 
murdered — with 
other lords, 
some of whom 
had certainly 
been implicated 
in the murder. 
In the following 

Gotland, John Knox, who was born y e a j- Mary 
ntism and education in his native * > . p i „ 1 

>r since. His life came to an end in * u c ^ L c u . ^ a 
in Manr who conferred on him the C S C S,P 0 1 1 0 111 


land than any other man before or since. His life came to an end in 

1572. Lord Darnley married Queen Mary, who conferred on him the escape 

. . 1 111- 1 !/- ^ nlnf T ^ /-.It T 


throne professed the utmost friendliness 
but invariably urged the young queen 
to follow a course which would have 
made her thoroughly dependent on her 
loving sister’s goodwill. Above all, she 
must not marry anyone who would 
strengthen her position. 

Mary ignored Elizabeth’s advice and 
married her cousin, Henry Stewart, Lord 
Darnley, a grandson of Margaret Tudor by 
her second marriage, who stood near the 
English succession through his mother, and 
near the Scottish through his father. He 
was a Catholic, and had he been a man 
of tolerable intelligence or character, 
the marriage might have proved a 
brilliant stroke of policy. As he proved 
to be both fool and knave, its result was 
disastrous, while its immediate effect was 
to drive Moray into unsuccessful rebellion. 
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the forces which gathered to her standard 
were routed at Langside ; she herself fled 
south, crossed the Solway, and threw 
herself on the hospitality of the Queen of 
England, Elizabeth made characteristic 
use of the situation. To hand Mary back 
to the subjects who had driven her from 
the throne 'would be a dangerous admission 
of the right of subjects to rebel. To restore 
her to her throne by force cf arms would 
upset the loyalty of English Protestants.. 

To give her passage to'France and permit 
her restoration by French assistance would 
revive the French ascendancy in Scotland. 
To put her to death on her own responsi- 
bility would at the best give a very 
dangerous handle to her own enemies. 
So Elizabeth contented herself with hold- 
ing a commission, of inquiry, which 
received and published the evidence 
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- AN HISTORIC SERMON: JOHN KNOX PREACHING AT ST. ANDREWS 

It was truly said of John Knox that he never feared the face of man, and here we have a striking: illustration of the 
Reformer’s courage. The incident depicted occurred in the parish church of St. Andrews, in June, 1559, when Knox, 
who had just returned to Scotland after an exile of thirteen years, appeared in the pulpit in defiance of a threat of 
assassination* and preached to the assembled congregation with such effect that the people of the town decided to adopt 
reformed worship. Acts of vandalism followed, churches being stripped of all images and the monasteries pulled down. 
X'f From the picture by Sir David "Wilkie, R.A., in the National Gallery 



JOHN KNOX ADMONISHING MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Carlyle has said that John Knox could not have been true to his country and tender with his queen. The fact that 
Marv was a Roman Catholic led to prayers being offered up in the churches that God would turn her heart, and the 
Reformer made public references to the queen’s religious beliefs, which stirred her indignation and led herto sumnwa 
him to her presence. The interview was stormy, as Knox’s outspoken words brought tears to the eyes of the queen. 

From the picture by J. Burnet 


' God’s silly vassal/’ A turn of the wheel 
uade it possible in 1584 to establish the 
episcopal system ; but in 159 2 P9 S *~ 

dons were reversed, and the Presbyterian 
Church polity — essentially democratic — 
was formally * instituted, with powers 
3f enforcing “ discipline,” which made 
the Church of the future a decisive 
force in moulding the character of the 
Scottish people. The energy which 
Knox had at an earlier stage devoted 
to laying the foundations of educational 
organisation provided the machinery for 


developing the popular intelligence under 
a powerful theological influence. The 
ecclesiastical constitution was, however, 
again modified in 1600 by the appoint- 
ment of a few bishops. James intended 
to turn the hybrid thus created into 
a revived episcopal system. 

On the death of Elizabeth, James VI. 
of Scotland ascended the throne of 
England as the heir of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York through their eldest 
daughter Margaret, their son’s issue 
being now exhausted. 
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THE MURDER OF RIZZIO, THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE 
The favours showered upon the Italian musician by the queen roused the envy and the jealousy of Darnley and the 
nobles, and they concerted a plot for the murder of Rizzio. O: the night of March 9th, 1566, utterly ignorant of the 
fate awaiting him, he was sitting at supper with the queen and the Countess of Argyle in a room at Holyrood Palace 
when the assassins rushed in, and in spite of Mary’s efforts to save him, dragged the unhappy Rizzio off to his death. 


THE COVENANTERS’ COMMUNION: AN EPISODE IN THE FIGHT FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
In this picture, from the painting by Sir J. Harvey, P.R.S.A., we have depicted a scene that was common in the days 
when the people of Scotland made their brave stand for religious liberty. Denied the privilege of worshipping God 
according to the dictates of conscience, men and women sought out the secluded corners of the mountains, and there 
engaged in the holy acts of praise and prayer, their religious fervour only heightened by the hardships endured. 




Sill® 
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THE ' ESCAPE OF MARY 'QUEEN OF SCOTS FROM LOCH LEVEN CASTLE 
During: her imprisonment in Loch Leven Castle, the queen’s active brain was busy at work devising 1 methods of escape, j 
At last by the exercise of wiles and charms she succeeded in inducing the young Laird of Loch Leven, George 
Douglas, to assist her, and in this picture we see how the escape was effected. When it was known that the queen 
was at liberty, many of the nobles hastened to her standard, and within a few days she had an army of 0,000 men. 
» From the painting- by Thomas Dauby, R.A. 
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EXECUTION OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AT FOTHERINGAY 
sonment for eighteen years, Mary Queen of Scots was executed atFotberinpy, on February 8th, 
lealedin consequence of her alleged endeavour to bring about her own freedom by the assassina- 
Dressed as for a festival, Mary walked to the scaffold with a firm step and bravely met her fate. 

From the painting by Robert Herdnujn, R.S.A. 


~ AFTER THE EXECUTION: THE LAST OF THE UNHAPPY QUEEN 
The indignation of the Scottish nation was aroused by the execution of Mary, and when Elizabeth sent an envoy to 
express her sorrow for the “ miserable accident ” King James refused to receive it. After the execution, the queen s 
body was covered with an old cloth, as shown in the picture, and carried to an upper chamber to await the process 
of embalming. Six months later, the remains were interred in Peterborough Cathedral, and a quarter of a century 
afterwards, by order of James of England, were exhumed, taken to Westminster, and deposited in Henry VII. 's Chape’. 

From the painting' by Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. 


From the painting by Eyre Crow 
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THE SIGNING OF THE NATIONAL COVENANT AT GREYFRIARS, EDINBURGH, IN 

From tlie painting by William Hole, R.S.A., in the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, by the artist's permission 
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IRELAND BEFORE THE RESTORATION 

STRUGGLES AGAINST ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 


A LTHOUGH Ireland formed a part of the Anthony St. Leger, was more successful, 
** dominions of the King of England, her because more tactful. But since, after 
history is to a considerable extent separate, some years of comparative tranquillity, 
only at intervals breaking in on the main the chiefs showed signs of being tired of 
current of the politics of her more powerful good behaviour, he was recalled by Pro- 
neighbour, \v hich made intermittent efforts tector Somerset, and Sir Edward Belling- 
to bring her under subjection, but practic- ham tried resolute government again. His 
ally none to establish orderly rule. To severities restored order, but 

Henry VII. is due the credit for .attempting Measures intensified the native aver- 

to improve upon the past record, by BemnshanT s * 0n English rule, which 
regulating the system of English control was never continuously effec- 

uncler Poynings’ Law, and trying, by live outside ' the English Pale. Yet, 
conciliatory methods, to enlist the great although after Bellingham, the distracted 
chiefs on the side of the government. state of England would have made 
At the close of Henry’s reign, the great organised defiance of her rule compara- 
Earl of Kildare was virtually the ruler lively easy, the capacity for organised 
of Ireland. But on his death, his son, co-operation was what the Irish chiefs 
who succeeded him in the office of deputy, lacked. 

lacked the capacity his father had shown, The reign of Elizabeth twice saw the 
and disorder soon broke out again. The English domination seriously threatened 
theory that every chief " might do what as it never had been in the past, each 
was right in his own eyes was too deeply time by the head of the O’Neills of Ulster, 
ingrained to be held in check except by a During Elizabeth’s early years, Shan 
e . tl . very vigorous personality. The O’Neill was recognised by the Irish as 
f “SUk* ^ ai '* Sumy, heir and sue- “The O’Neill,” the head of the clan, 
Tk 1 cessor to the title of Norfolk, though another scion of the family was 
omas was sent over by Henry VIII. recognised by the government as Earl of 
and Wolsey to report, and pronounced Tyrone. Shan made himself practically 
that the only way to establish order was master of Ulster; the efforts of the 
to provide a competent force of not less deputy, Sussex, to coerce him were 
than 6,000 men, and enforce English law. entirely unsuccessful. Shan ruled with 
The king and his Minister were disinclined an unscrupulous rigour which crushed 
to this course, while a continued policy rivalry, but with an administrative capa- 
of conciliation appeared only to convince city which gave the farming population a 
the chiefs that they could go their own way. greater sense of security than they enjoyed 
However, when Kildare was summoned within the Pale itself. He even began 
to England and sent to the Tower, intrigues which point to a serious design of 
his son, known as Silken Thomas, raised challenging the English dominion and pos- 
a rebellion. Henry was occupied with his Th N .. . ing as a Catholic champion ; 

ecclesiastical reconstruction. The revolt ? o ^ ona but his career was cut short 

was dealt with at first feebly, but. was j>j es ja ^Brawl in a ^ rawi - There was no 
finally suppressed by Lord Leonard Grey. one to take his place, no 

He, however, being appointed deputy, one capable of making himself the recog- 
returned to the policy of governing through nised chief of the Irish people, though he 
the Irish chiefs ; but in doing so, he dis- had brought the idea of throwing- off the 
played a partisanship for particular English yoke altogether into the range of 
families which made the effect the reverse national ambitions. And soon both 
of conciliatory. He was recalled and. Philip of Spain and the Pope began to 
incidentally, executed. His successor, awaken to the idea that Ireland might be 
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worked as a basis for operations against 
the heretic Queen of England, while 
native hostility to the English, was greatly 
increased by experiments in planting 
English settlers both in the south and m 
the north on lands whose native owners 
held them by titles in which English 
lawyers found a flaw. The gentlemen of 
Devon were about as little dis- 
The Irish p 0sec | to recognise the Irish 


Savages 


as men and brothers as were 
the Spaniards to view the “ In- 
dians ” in that light. Treated as savages, 
the Irish, not unnaturally, accepted the 
role, and in 1580 the ugly rebellion known 
as Desmond’s broke opt in the south, 
in which English and Irish vied with each 
other in what the English themselves 
would have accounted . atrocities any- 
where else. The rebellion was. finally 
stamped out with merciless severity, and 
“ order reigned in Warsaw.” 

By this time, English dominion and 
English garrisons had extended into every 
quarter of Ireland ; but Elizabeth’s policy 
of parsimony was nowhere so disastrous, 
because it kept the troops insufficient in 
quantity and vile in quality. Still, even 
the coming of the Armada found Ireland 
incapable of creating a diversion. It 
remained for Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone 
in the last years of Elizabeth,, to organise 
rebellion with a skill exceeding that of 
Shan. Ireland was thoroughly establish- 
ing itself as the grave of English reputa- 
tions. Tyrone drew rivals to his side, and 
was consistently able to justify his own 
proceedings, and to prove breaches of 
faith on the part of the English authorities 
until the time came for open rebellion. 
Success attended his arms ; Essex, sent 
to suppress him with a force enormously 
superior to any which had been previously 
„ , . . employed, fared no better 
f°^ lss,on than his predecessors. But no 
v 0 . efficient foreign aid was forth- 
E “ gl,shRule coming; even Tyrone had 
failed to accomplish a real union of the 
Irish chiefs, and the rebellion was at 
last broken by Mount joy. Tyrone was 
admitted to the Queen’s grace, but early 
in the next reign he withdrew from 
Ireland, and active resistance to the Eng- 
lish rule was terminated for a long period. 
It fell to King James I. to complete the 


Elizabethan process of extending the 
direct control of England and the English 
system throughout the country, still 
largely by the same method of planting 
colonists." To this period belongs the 
introduction of the strong Scottish element 
in Ulster. 

When Wentworth appeared in Ireland in 
the next reign, it was his primary aim to 
establish the royal power there in a form 
which would be a menace to any popular- 
opposition to arbitrary government in 
England. Wentworth made his Irish par- 
liaments as subservient as those of Thomas 
Cromwell had been in England a hundred 
years before. But he also enforced his law 
with a complete disregard for personal 
interests ; and his j ustice, however arbitrary 
in method, was even-handed. Also he was 
vigorous in his encouragement of native 
industries, and material prosperity made 
manifest progress under his rule. 

But Wentworth was summoned to try 
and save his master in England, and to 
meet his own doom. When the iron hand 
was withdrawn, there was first a sudden 
„ and appalling uprising of 

Cromwell s tiie dispossessed Irish against 
Iron Hand the English settlers in the 
m Ireland nor ^ then a rising of the 
Englishry in the Pale, who were for the 
most part Catholics — explained by the 
attitude of the Puritan parliament at 
Westminster. Civil war broke out in 
England, and the combinations of parties 
in Ireland became chaotic, with the 
insurgent groups claiming to be .Royalist, 
and the Puritan element finding itself 
friendless. Hence the first measure of the 
Commonwealth, when the King’s head had 
been cut off, was to despatch Cromwell 
to subjugate Ireland. The work was 
accomplished with swift and ruthless 
severity. Ireton was left to give the 
finishing touches, and a fresh plantation 
of Puritan soldiery intensified the Puritan 
characteristics of the northern province. 

As with Scotland, so with Ireland, Crom- 
well established a temporary legislative 
union, though the Irish “ representatives ” 
represented only the fraction of the popu- 
lation which the Cromwellian conquest 
recognised as loyal. And as with Scotland 
so again with Ireland, the Restoration 
brought a return to the old order. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES 


THE REFORMATION IN DENMARK AND NORWAY 


THE temporary union of the three Scan- 
* dinavian kingdoms under one crown 
was brought to an end, as we have seen, 
by the Swedish revolt which followed the 
Stockholm massacre of 1520, perpetrated 
by Christian II. of the Oldenburg house. 
Sweden broke away from the union to 
follow its own course. Norway remained 
under the Danish monarchy, and claims 
no separate treatment before the end of the 
eighteenth century. Thus, for the present, 
we have to trace Scandinavian history 
while it flows in two channels — those of the 
Danish and Swedish kingdoms. In the 
present chapter we shall follow the for- 
tunes, first of Denmark, and then of 
Sweden, down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. • 

During the rale of the three first 
Oldenburg kings the power of the Danish 
crown, which had been consolidated by 
, . Waldemar IV. and Mar- 

The Wea emng g aret was growing weaker, 

Power of the f h h its fa dominion had 
Danish Crowa ^ exten(Jfid by tl?e 

attachment to it of the duchy of Schleswig 
and the county of Holstein, which had 
fallen to Christian I. by election. 

The Danehof ceased to exist, and its 
place was taken by the Rigsraad, or council 
of state, an independent body whose 
consent the king was forced to obtain in 
important matters. Through the medium 
of the Rigsraad, which had developed out 
of the royal council, and whose most 
important members were the Drost — later 
the Lord High Steward — the Marsk, the 
Chancellor, and the Bishops, the nobles 
increased their power by making use of 
the conditions imposed on the kings at 
each election to increase their privileges. 
None but nobles were allowed to admin- 
ister the fiefs, or the administrative districts, 
the revenues of which most of them 
enjoyed in return for military service and 
money payments to the crown. They 


were exempt from taxation and had con- 
siderable power over the peasantry, while 
their only duty was the defence of the 
country. At the same time, the position 
of the peasantry deteriorated, ‘ and the 
number of peasant owners of “ odal ” 
(allodial) land steadily decreased. The 
T N . majority of the peasantry were 
e ava £ enan £ S w j 10 were [ n some dis- 

“ 1 tricts, su ch as Zealand, Lolland, 

of the Kings ^ ^ tQ ^ soj] . 

they were bound to pay to their overlords 
various dues — fines on succession and land 
tax — and in addition to render labour 
service. The towns fared better, for the 
kings recognised that the privileges 
enjoyed by the Hanseatic Leag^ were 
injurious to the Danish merchants, and 
therefore, without exception, did all in 
their power to put an end to the supre- 
macy of the League ; they curtailed its 
privileges, concluded commercial alliances 
with the Netherlands, England, Scotland, 
and France, and created a navy with which 
they hoped to secure the mastery of the 
North Sea and the Baltic. 

The last Union king, Christian II., was 
especially solicitous for the welfare of the 
townsfolk and the peasantry. He was a 
gifted, enlightened, and energetic ruler, 
but at the same time passionate, incon- 
siderate, and suspicious, and frequently 
revengeful and cruel. From his youth 
onwards he hated 'the nobility and the 
higher clergy, whose power he constantly 
" endeavoured to diminish. 
Christian ii. j 0 the conditions on which 

f * ms . a , « he was elected king he paid 

Absolute Power ^ ^ {or he ai ^ ed / like 

the other European sovereigns of his time, 
at making his own power absolute. In his 
struggle with the ruling classes he relied on 
the support of the commonalty, for whom 
he always entertained a special preference, 
and whose position he improved by 
numerous laws. In consequence he was 
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Christian III. 1533-50 


Christian II., 1513-23 


Christian IV., 1588-1648 


Frederic II., 1550-88 


SIX KINGS OF DENMARK AND NORWAY 


were despised for their ignorance and 
immorality. . Frederic I. did not fail to 
perceive the progress made by the new 
teaching ; but, contrary to his promises, 
he did nothing to arrest it, while many 
of the nobility regarded it with favour, in 
the hope of enriching themselves at the 
expense of the clergy. Thus, as the 
Catholic Church was at that time almost 
without capable defenders, the resistance 
attempted by the prelates was in vain. 

Such was the condition of affairs when 
Frederic I. died, in 1533. When the 
magnates met together to elect the new 
king, a unanimous choice proved to be 
impossible. The nobility were in favour 
of Frederic’s eldest son Christian, but as 
he was known to . be a zealous Lutheran 
the bishops opposed his election. In the 
meantime the burgesses and peasantry 
had taken up arms for the purpose of 
restoring their old king, Christian II., and 
they were supported by the city of Liibeck, 
whose burgomaster, Jurgen Wullen weber, 
hoped to re-establish his city’s former 
power. In the struggle that ensued 
victory was at first inclined to the side 
of Christian’s supporters and their allies 


loved by them, while the nobles, on the 
contrary, feared and hated him to such 
an extent that they at last renounced 
their allegiance and offered the crown to 
his uncle, Frederic of Holstein-Gottorp. 
Losing heart, Christian took ship to the 
Netherlands in. April, 1523, to claim the 
assistance of his brother-in-law, the 
Emperor Charles V. Eight years later, 
towards the end of 1531, he made an 
attempt, with Norway as his base, to 
recover his throne, but without success, 
and died a prisoner in the castle of Kol- 
lundborg on January 25th, 1559. 

On Christian’s deposition his laws were 
repealed ; the nobility regained their 
ancient rights, and the new king was 
forced to give his promise to the clergy to 
protect the Church from heresy, for 
even in Christian’s reign the Reformation 
had penetrated into Denmark, and he 
himself, whose mother was the sister of 
Frederic the Wise of Saxony, had for a 
time been favourably disposed towards the 
new doctrine. It continually gained new 
adherents, especially in the towns, for 
in Denmark, as elsewhere, the papal 
authority was on the wane, and the clergy 
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from Liibeck, after whose general, Count 
Christopher of Oldenburg, this war has 
been named the w Count’s War.” Almost 
the whole of Denmark submitted to Count 
Christopher, who accepted homage in all 
directions in the name of Christian II. 
In this extremity the bishops were forced 
to give way, and Christian III. was chosen 
as king. Soon after the fortune of war 
turned ; the forces of Liibeck were de- 
feated both on land and on sea, and within 
a short time Christian III. was master of 
all Denmark in 1536. Norway, too, which 
had supported the party of Christian II., 
was compelled to submit, and remained 


united to Denmark from that time till 1814. 
In this war the burgesses and the 
peasantry suffered a defeat from which the 
latter especially took long to recover. It 
ended Liibeck’s role as the chief power in 
the north ; and another result of it was 
that the Reformation won the day in 
Denmark and Norway. At a meeting of 
the Rigsraad, or parliament, to which repre- 
sentatives of the nobles, the burgesses, 
and the peasantry were summoned, the 
Catholic Church was abolished in 1536, 
Lutheranism and the Protestant form of 
Church government were introduced, the 
king was made supreme head of the Church, 
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THE CASTLE OF KRONBERG AFTER ITS RESTORATION IN 1659 
Built between 1574 and 1585 by the Danish King Frederic II., the castle of Kronberg in Seeiand was besieged in 
1658 by the Swedes under Karl Gustav Wrangel, and conquered after an attack lasting for two weeks. The aoove 
illustration shows the castle with its fortifications, after its restoration, in 1659, by the Swede, Erich Dahlberg. 

the king, though to a less degree, profited his father, he shared with his brothers, 

by the confiscation of the monastic estates, one of whom, Adolphus, was the founder 

They now strove to consolidate their scat- of the Gottorp line of dukes, who later 

tered possessions, and, their importance as endeavoured to make themselves inde- 

a military class having ended with the pendent sovereigns, and frequently allied 

introduction of the new methods of warfare, themselves to that end with Denmark’s 

settled on their estates as landed pro- enemies, more especially with Sweden, 

prietors. Many of them entered the ser- Frederic I, and Christian III. had peaceful 

vice of the state, and some engaged, not relations with the Swedes ; but after the 

without success, in the pursuit of science. latter's death, in 1559, disputes soon arose, 

In Denmark, as elsewhere, the Reforma- and resulted in the Scandinavian Seven 

tion supplied the first impulse to the rapid Years War (1563-1570). Christian's son, 

growth of a vernacular literature. Except Frederic II., wished to renew the Union of 

during the reigns of the Waldemars, there Kalmar, and had, moreover, come into 

had been but little literary activity through- conflict with the Swedish king, Eric XIV., 

out the Middle Ages, and the majority of over the Baltic provinces ; for the Order 

the works produced were written in Latin. of the Sword was in process of dissolution — 

Old legends and poems,; it is true, were a fact of which Sweden, Russia, Poland, 
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and Denmark wished to avail themselves 
in order to seize the possessions of the 
order for themselves. But Frederic failed 
to achieve his purpose, and at the Peace of 
Stettin had to he content with a money 
indemnity. This war, carried on with great 
inhumanity by both sides, had, however, 
a lasting and unfortunate result ; it 
aroused once more among 
Denmark the Scandinavian peoples a 
Respected by mutual hatred that was con- 
all Europe stan tiykept alive by new feuds. 
After the war Frederic gave up his 
schemes, of conquest and devoted himself 
to work’s of peace. In these he was suc- 
cessful, and during the later years of his 
reign Denmark enjoyed the respect of all 
Europe. The fortress of Kronberg was 
built during the years 1574 to 1585, to 
command the entrance to the Sound, and 
the Danish king was looked on as the ruler 
of the northern seas. But Denmark was 
not able to maintain this supremacy for long, 
since even under Frederic’s son', Christian 
IV. (1588-1648), it began to decline. 

Christian had the advantage of a care- 
ful education, and was especially well 
versed: in mathematics and technical 
sciences; he was, moreover, intelligent 
and an untiring worker, taking a personal 
interest in affairs of all kinds, and inces- 
santly striving to promote the weal and 
increase the power of his two kingdoms. 
He improved the administration of jus- 
tice, assisted the schools, kept the fleet in 
a thoroughly effective condition, raised, in 
addition, a standing army, and in various 
ways fostered commerce and shipping, 
manufacture and mining. He founded 
towns in both Denmark and Norway, and 
improved Copenhagen by the erection of 
a number of public buildings in the style 
of the Dutch renaissance. He built fac- 
tories, founded trade societies, acquired 
colonies, patronised voyages of discovery, 
and interested himself in Norway to a 
greater extent than any other sovereign 
of the Oldenburg line. Thus 
the first half of his reign 
p a Iona was a time of prosperity for 
rasper* y Denmark and Norway. 

But Christian IV. endeavoured also to 
increase his own and Denmark’s power by 
interfering in the politics of Central Europe, 
and in this domain he was unsuccessful. 
He was not himself a brilliant statesman, 
nor was he surrounded by capable advisers. 
Moreover, Denmark lacked the necessary 
strength to play a leading part, with the 


result that the wars in which he became 
involved, with the exception of the first, 
ended in disaster, in spite of his personal 
bravery and courage. At his death he 
left his kingdoms reduced in extent and 
devastated. 

Christian’s first struggle was with Sweden 
in 1611. Like his father, he intended to 
unite the three kingdoms, but though he 
did, indeed, succeed in occupying some 
portions of Sweden, he was unable to carry 
out his plans, and was forced to give back 
his conquests in return for a money ‘ 
indemnity in 1613. Then followed several 
years of peace, but in the meanwhile the 
Thirty Years War had broken out in 
Germany. When it spread to North 
Germany the North German Protestants ' 
sought Christian’s help, and he was elected 
chief of the circle of Lower Saxony. He 
had been waiting for an opportunity to 
make his influence felt in Germany and 
took the field in 1625 ; but being com- 
pletely defeated by Tilly at Gutter, near 
the Barenberg, on' August 27th, 1626, he 
was forced to withdraw into Denmark. 
The imperial troops followed in pursuit and 
overran the peninsula of Jutland, which 
0 they laid waste without 

The Swe me rcv, but were prevented 

as Defenders of ^ Danish fleet from 

ro es an ism g a i n irig a looting on the 
islands. Disappointed in his expectations 
of help from England and the Netherlands, 
Christian decided to make peace with the 
invaders, the more readily as the emperor, 
being anxious to keep him from an 
alliance with Sweden, offered favourable 
terms. The conquered provinces were 
restored to him at Lubeck on May 12th, 
1629 ; but he was forced to promise that 
he would not further interfere. 

When, later on, the Swedes gained 
their brilliant successes as defenders 
of German Protestantism, Christian was 
roused by jealousy to hamper them by 
every means in his power. The 
Swedish government determined to 
retaliate by attacking Denmark, and in 
1643 one Swedish army entered Holstein, 
though war had not been declared, while 
another invaded Scania. At the same 
time the Netherlands, exasperated by the 
raising of the tolls levied in the Sound 
and by Christian’s claim to supremacy 
in the North Atlantic, despatched a fleet 
to the help of tfye Swedes, Christian’s 
courage and resolution did, indeed, save 
Denmark from complete humiliation, but 
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at the Peace of Bromsebro on August by forced marches to Denmark, and 

23rd, 1645, he had to surrender Halland, occupied, almost unopposed, the whole 

Oesel, Gothland, Herjedalen, and Jemtland peninsula, where he was joined by his 

to Sweden. In addition tolls were no father-in-law, the Duke of Gottorp. 

longer to be levied on Swedish vessels Then followed a severe winter. The Great 

passing through the Sound, and the and Little Belts froze, and in February, 

toll to be paid by Dutch vessels was 1658, he was able to march across the ice 

reduced — a serious loss of revenue, with his troops into Zealand. No pro- 

Three years later, on February 28th, vision had been made for the 

1648, Christian died. His want of success p 0 s ses si 0ns defence of the island, and the 
was no doubt chiefly due to himself ; Denmark Swedes advanced on Copen- 
but much of the blame must be laid hagen. Frederic had thus no 

upon the nobles. Their selfish conduct em- alternative but to sue for peace, which 

bittered the other classes of the population was concluded at Roskilde on March 8th, 

and was destined before long to bring 1658. Denmark lost all her possessions 

about their -fall. During the later years east of the Sound— Scania, Halland, 

of Christian IV.’s reign his sons-in-law, Blekinge — as well as the island of Bora- 

especially the Lord High Steward, holm. Norway had to give up Trondhjems 

Korsitz Ulfeldt, exercised the greatest Len district and Bohuslen, and the Duke 

influence on the government, of Gottorp was released from 

On the death of the good j; ‘ '* . A vassalage to the Danish crown, 

king he aimed at securing : . . " |v| p Before long Charles regretted 

the chief power for himself ? I that he had not acquired the. 

and the Rigsraad, and ‘ whole of Denmark. He soon' 

Christian’s son, 'Frederic III. found a pretext for renewing 

(1648-1670), was compelled, : the war, and again advanced 

before being elected, to wKKKtfA on Copenhagen in the summer 

accept conditions which de- of the same year. But mean- 

prived him of all power. • He ^ while the citizens had made 

was determined, however, to | 9 S|H use to place the 

break the bonds that held him, ( capital in a state of defence, 

and, first of all, to rid himself If Encouraged by the example 

of Ulfeldt. By his arrogant of the Mn £ and the queen, 

behaviour the latter had the high- spirited ; Sophia;- 

aroused the enmity of the T UE ^ s™" amali! Amalk of] Brunswick they 

nobles ; complaints w r ere she was the queenof KangFredenc, defended themselves heroic - 

brought aaainst him. and who reigned from i64stmi670, and a py against the Swedish 

UiUUgiit AgcUitt JL ^ set a splendid example during- the / , ° 

inquiries into his adminis- Swedish attacks, encouraging the attacics. Alter an meneciuai 
tration were instituted. people t0 a successM defence ‘ attempt to storm the city 
Deeply offended, he did not await the Charles was obliged to raise the siege in 

result, but left Denmark in 1651 and 1659. He was also unfortunate m other 

betook himself first to Holland and then directions ; the people of Trondhjem and 

to Sweden, whose government he at- Bornholm drove out the Swedes, while they 

tempted to incite against Denmark. In were expelled from Jutland by an army 

this he was not successful ; but he had sent to the help of the Danes by Poland 

not long to wait for a rupture between and Brandenburg. Charles proposed to 

the two states, and with it his opportunity recompense himself for his losses by the 

, to revenge himself on his conquest of Norway, but died suddenly 

Denmark S country a n£ Frederic. Charles on February 23rd, 1660 

Challenge x> Gustavus 0 f Sweden was at Peace was then concluded at Copen- 
to Swede* this time campaigning in hagen on May 27th through the good 

‘Poland, where his position was critical, offices of England and Holland, Irondh- 

Frederic thought that he could take Jems Len and Bornholm being restoied 

advantage of these circumstances to to Denmark, I11 all other essential 

regain the lost provinces, and was respects the terms of the I eace 01 

foolish enough to fling down the gauntlet Roskilde were retained, the two I F a ^!" 

to Sweden. On receiving the declara- time powers being nnwfihng that both 

tion of war Charles immediately left sides of the Sound should he m the 

Poland, in the summer of 1657* hastened possession of one and the same state. 
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SWEDEN UNDER THE VASAS 

THE GREAT REIGN OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 


IN Sweden, the Stockholm massacre of placed on a level with the burghers and 
* 1520 had produced a result precisely the peasants. «Gustavus was enabled by the 
opposite to that at which King Christian II. large funds which were at his disposal 
had aimed, for, at the instigation of through the confiscation of Church lands 
the youthful Gustavus Eriksson Vasa, a to maintain a standing army and to build 
nobleman who had escaped from the a strong fleet with which the Swedes were 
massacre, the Dalkarlar— the inhabitants Th s d able not only to defend their 
of the province of Dalarna — revolted in Maste^of & coas ^ s > hut also to become 
1521. The Danes were driven out and Blasters of the Baltic. The king 

the Swedes elected their deliverer, Gus- worked indefatigably for the 

tavus, as their king, on June 6th, 1523. welfare of the lower classes, so that old 
In this way Sweden was freed from branches of industry were revived. In 
Danish domination. this, as in everything else, the king took 

From without there was no immediate the lead, and thus set the people a good 
cause for fear, a fact which emphasises example. He busied himself with agricul- 
the painful contrast afforded by the ture, mining and commerce, and in order 
internal condition of the country. Con- to promote industrial pursuits, invited 
t&iuous warfare and strife had put an mechanics and artisans of other nation- 
end to order and undermined all respect alities into the country. The first thing 
for the laws, so that every man did as necessary for the furtherance of trade was 
he pleased. The administration was in the overthrow of the power of Liibeck. 
confusion, the Church in a state of decay, The commercial privileges of this city had 
and the country impoverished ; been greatly restricted by the “ War of 
commerce and manufactures the Counts,” in which Gustavus allied 
languished. Since the demesnes himself with the party of Christian III. 
of the crown had been given The Swedes began to transact business 
away as fiefs, there was hardly any revenue, with other countries, including England, 
and at the same time the crown was heavily France, Spain, and the trade with Liibeck 
ill debt to the Hanseatic towns, to which gradually ceased. Thus, on every side 
it accordingly was obliged to grant impor- Sweden was regaining her former pros- 
tant commercial privileges. Strength and perity. Although Gustavus often acted 
ability were necessary to restore the with severity and arbitrariness, and the 
country to its former position. people were burdened with heavy taxes, 

Gustavus' first and most important his work was still appreciated. In the 
task was the adjustment of finance.. In imperial diet of 1544 it was decided by 
order to increase both the public revenue the Estates that the crown should descend 
and his own power he attached himself to his male heirs according to the law of 
to the Lutheran Reformation ; the new primogeniture, while the younger sons 

doctrine was introduced at two successive „ .. XIV should receive appanages. Gus- 
Reichstags at Westerns, in 1527 and 1544. Succeeds* *avus was vei 7 cautious in 

The king was made supreme head of the Gustavus ^ * ore *£ 11 . policy ; he took 

Church, and had the disposal of the con- little part in the complica- 

fiscated revenues of the bishops, the tions in which Central Europe was then 
churches, and the monasteries. The involved, and his constant aim was 
bishops were compelled to deliver up their to preserve peace in the north. This 

castles to him, and were excluded from the cautious policy was not followed by his 
Council of State ; the clergy were no longer son Erik XIV., who succeeded him in 
equal in rank to the nobility, but were 1560 ; he wished to make conquests. 
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When the Order of the Knights of the 
Sword was abolished., Poland, Russia, 
Sweden and Denmark contended for the 
land of the order — Esthonia, Livonia, and 
Courland. In consequence of this there 
was war for almost a hundred years ; by 
this war Sweden gained the supremacy of 
the Baltic provinces with the exception of 
_ Courland. War broke out in the 

The King year ? w k en Reval, together 
Deposed h y w j th t p e fc n jghts of North 
us ro ers Esthonia submitted to King 
Erik ; Swedish troops took possession of the 
castle of Reval, and the Poles, who wished 
to strengthen their power in the. Baltic 
provinces, attempted in vain to drive out 
the Swedes. At the same time war broke 
out with Denmark. This war lasted from 
1563 to 1570, and is called “The Northern 
Seven Years War.” 

While this war was raging Erik was 
deposed by his brothers John and Charles, 
who both hated and feared him,, and John 
III. ascended the throne (1568-1592). 
John, who was weak and irresolute, but 
at the same time violent and despotic, 
married the Catholic princess Katharina 
Jagellon of Poland. By her influence he 
became favourably disposed to Catholicism. 
He completed a new liturgy, “ The Red 
Book,” in 1576, in which several Catholic 
ecclesiastical rites and a portion of. the 
Latin Mass were introduced. In -1578 
he seriously considered the question of 
embracing the Roman Catholic religion. 

However, as his wife died in 1583, and 
he could not agree with the Curia about the 
church service, his zeal for Catholicism 
abated, although during his lifetime he 
adhered to his liturgy. His son Sigismund, 
who was educated as a Catholic, became 
king of Poland in 1587 as Sigismund III., 
and he was in Poland when his father died 
in 1592. During his absence the country 
was governed by his father's brother 
Charles, Duke of Sodemianland, and the 
royal council. Charles was a zealous Protes- 
, tant, and had opposed the intro- 
fcigismtmd duction of the liturgy into his 

HisoLh £ u + ch y An assembly of the 
Estates was summoned to 
Upsala, where the Protestant confession of 
faith was adopted and the liturgy abolished 
in 1593. At the end of this year Sigismund 
came to Stockholm. Before being crowned 
he was compelled to confirm the decree of 
Upsala with an oath, on February 19th, 
1594, which, however, he did not keep. 
He appointed Catholic priests and officials, 


and then returned to Poland. The people 
refused to obey those who had been set in 
authority by Sigismund, and elected Duke 
Charles as vice-regent in 1595. 

Sigismund landed with a Polish army 
in Sweden, and several councillors and 
other nobles attached themselves to him : 
he was, however, defeated by Charles at 
Stangebro, September 25th, and left the 
country, which he was destined never 
to see again. The National Assembly pro- 
nounced his deposition, in 1599, anc ^ 
appointed Charles as ruling hereditary 
prince. Some years later Charles was 
made king, and the right of succession 
was agreed to. 

Charles IX. (1604-1611) took strong 
measures against Sigismund’ s friends, 
many of whom were beheaded and still 
more outlawed. Through this severity, 
however, he secured peace in the king- 
dom, and was thus enabled to devote 
himself to the improvement of the state 
of the nation, which had been becoming 
worse and worse under the bad govern- 
ment of his brothers and his nephew. 
Charles followed in the footsteps of his 
father. His brothers had 
tl ,. ar .f s . , shown marked favour to the 
K J e , Pcasants nobles ; Erik had laid the 
^ ^ foundation of a superior 

nobilit}^ by creating the titles of count and 
baron, while John had presented the counts 
and barons with large, heritable fiefs, 
and had favoured the rest of the nobles 
by granting them various privileges. 
Charles, on the contrary, was not so 
favourably disposed to the nobility, but 
relied more on the lower classes. On this 
account he was nicknamed “ the peasants' 
king ” by the nobles. 

The Estates were summoned for the 
first time by Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson, 
and obtained greater influence in the 
administration, which was better regulated 
than previously, while the power of the 
council decreased. Reforms were insti- 
tuted in the law-courts and in the army, 
finance was regulated, education was im- 
proved, and the University of Upsala, 
which had been founded by Sten Stui;e 
the Elder, and which, up till then, had 
dragged on a miserable existence, was 
restored. Trade revived and new towns, 
among them Godeborg, were founded. 
During the whole of his reign Charles was 
at war with his neighbours. The de- 
thronement of Sigismund occasioned war 
with Poland in 1600, which was carried 
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Charles IX., 1004-11 


SIX KINGS OF SWEDEN PROM THE YEAR 1523 TILL 1660 


forcibly both in speech and writing. He 
had received a thorough education in 
ancient and modern languages, in history, 
military science, and in all knightly accom- 
plishments. At an early age his father 
confided state affairs to him. Whenever 
Charles could not complete an under- 
taking and had to rest satisfied with the 
preparations, he was accustomed to say : 

Ille faciet ” (He will do it). Gustavus 
did not disappoint his father’s confidence, 
but became- equally great as a man, a 
statesman, and a general. The Swedes are 
fully justified in ranking him among the 


surrounded by distinguished men whose 
merit he thoroughly appreciated. Chief 
among these was his chancellor and 
friend, the prudent, clever, and loyal 
Axel Oxenstierna, who helped him in all 
his enterprises with faithful and un- 
wearied zeal. Next to him should he 
mentioned Gustavus’ teacher, John 
Skytte, his brother-in-law, the Count 
Palatine John Casimir, the generals Jacob 
de la Gardie, Gustavus Horn, Wrangel, 
Baner, Torstenson, and many others. 
Gustavus had inherited three wars — 
namely, those with Poland, Russia, and 


on with varying fortune in Esthonia and greatest sovereigns of Europe. He exer- 
Livonia. At the same time Charles was cised clemency towards his father’s enemies 
implicated in the civil war in Russia in —by this, and by the favour which he 
1609 with tolerable success. Finally, war showed to the nobles, he won their respect, 
broke out also with Denmark in 1611 He was also honoured by the rest of the 
—the Kalmar war. Charles died on people. Although he was restricted in 
November 9th. the exercise of his power by the council and 

Gustavus II. Adolphus (1611-1632), who the Estates, his wishes were unanimously 
was born on December 19th, 1594, was followed. Perfect harmony existed "be- 
richly endowed both bodily and mentally. tween king and people, and it was this 
He was by nature noble and upright, arid harmony in the nation which ' enabled 
possessed the power of self-control and Gustavus to accomplish his great under- 
ot' leading others ; he had a keen intellect, takings. Still, he would hardly have been 
and could express himself briefly and able to achieve so much if he had not been 
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Denmark. As early as January 28th, 
1613, he put an end to;the war with Den- 
mark. Peace was also soon concluded 
with Russia on March 9th, 1617. Sweden 
retained East Carelia, with Kexholm, and 
Ingermanland, and thus secured a safe 
boundary against Russia, which was cut 
off from the Baltic. Thus the only country 
. . with which he was still un- 

reconciled was Poland. Since 
of the Thirty King gigismund would not 
¥ ears w ar to over t ure s of peace, the 

war was continued till 1626, and the 
Swedes showed their superiority over the 
Poles by conquering Riga and Livonia and 
establishing themselves in West Prussia. 

In the meantime the Thirty Years War 
had broken out. Gustavus, who had 
entered into friendly relations with Eng- 
land, Holland, and the Protestant states 
of Germany, conceived the plan of uniting 
all the Protestant powers of Europe in a 
great alliance against the emperor and 
Spain, as a means of protecting the op- 
pressed German Protestants. He was 
forestalled by Christian IV,, who placed 
himself at the head of the Protestant party 
and declared war against the emperor 
and the League. Christian’s enterprises, 
however, were not favoured by fortune. 

Gustavus, who recognised the danger 
which threatened not only Protestants 
but also Sweden if the emperor acquired 
the supremacy on the Baltic, offered his 
alliance to the Danish king, and declared 
that he was prepared to advance from 
Poland into Germany. The emperor, 
however, who wished to prevent such an 
alliance at all costs, promised favourable 
conditions to Denmark, and persuaded 
Christian to conclude peace in 1629. Gus- 
tavus then decided to declare war against 
the emperor, although he was entirely 
dependent on his own resources. It was 
first of all necessary to make terms with 
Poland. By the mediation of Richelieu 
a truce for six years was arranged on 
„ , September 26th, 1629, by which 

we en s g we< } en Gained Livonia, to- 

Polaad* 1 1 b c ^ ier w hh Riga and several 
Prussian towns. ■ When his pre- 
parations were completed he bade a touch- 
ing farewell to the Estates, to whose care 
he commended his' daughter and heiress, 
as if he felt a foreboding of his death. He 
took ship in June, 1630, for Pomerania, 
where he published a manifesto, in justi- 
fication of his proceedings and invited 
the co-operation of the ‘North German 
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princes. He was, however, received with 
suspicion by them, and was compelled to 
force his way . through the country, . and 
therefore arrived too , late to save Magde- 
burg, which was besieged by Tilly, in May,, 
1631. A few- months later he gained a 
victory over Tilly at Breitenfeld, by which 
the cause of the Reformation was saved 
and Sweden, became one of the great powers 
of Europe. After this battle Gustavus 
marched towards the Rhineland, where 
he allowed his army to rest for a few weeks. 

In the spring of 1632 he pressed forward 
to Bavaria and marched to the Lech, 
behind which Tilly had taken up a strong- 
position. Gustavus forced a crossing. 
Tilly was mortally wounded, and the 
Swedish king entered Munich as a con- 
queror. In the meantime the emperor had 
appointed Wallenstein his commander-in- 
chief. Wallenstein collected a large army 
in a short space of time, and pitched his 
camp not far from Nuremberg, where 
Gustavus had taken up his position. 
Gustavus, who wished to free the country 
from the burden of war, attempted in vain 
to force a battle ; equally fruitless were his 
r T attempts to take Wallenstein’s 


f K y camp by storm. At last 
a . jn e . ea hunger and sickness compelled 
o us avtis generals to break up their 

camps. Wallenstein went to Saxony ; 
Gustavus, who had first advanced towards 
Bavaria, altered his plan and proceeded 
northwards by forced marches. The two 
armies met at Liitzen on November 16 th, 
1632. The Swedes were victorious, but 
their king fell in the battle. The death of 
Gustavus threw the whole of Protestant 
Germany into deep mourning. The 
Emperor Ferdinand IL, however, ordered 
a Te Deum to be sung, since with Gus- 
tavus’ death the greatest danger for the 
Catholics had disappeared. 

Since the accession 'of Gustavus, Sweden 
had enjoyed hardly a single year of peace, 
and the king himself had spent most of his 
time on the battlefield. He still found 
time, however, to continue his. father’s 
work in improving the internal condition of 
his country.. He showed himself just as 
capable .in this as on the battlefield, and 
neglected nothing which affected either 
the state or the people. The powers and 
the privileges of the National Assembly 
and . of the council were more definitely 
determined, and the National . Assembly, 
which had hitherto possessed no settled 
constitution,; was regulated so that in 
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future each of the four Estates of the realm 
should transact its own affairs. The most 
important class was the nobility, which also 
received a fixed constitution. The army, 
with which Gustavus, the creator of the new 
science of warfare, had occupied himself so 
c .. , much, was brought into such 

The Swedish a state 0 f proficiency that 
Soldiers the f or a ] ong time the Swedes 
Best m urope en j- Q y e< j the reputation of 

being the best soldiers in Europe. 

Gustavus busied himself also with the 
intellectual development and material 
welfare of his people. Schools were re- 
formed and the University of Upsala was 
richly endowed. Commerce and industry 
were promoted, mining was improved and 
extended, joint-stock companies were 
formed, and 'merchants and labourers were 
attracted from Germany and Holland. 




The reign of Gustavus, how- fP f? ’77 \\yl money various expedients, 
ever, was not entirely free ; : not always of a fortunate 

from trouble, occasioned by V v \ | kind, were adopted ; crown 

the predominance of the t j y : r * vpl demesnes and crown dues 

nobles and the steadily in- : n were sold to the nobility, or 

creasing burden of taxation. ; * lljjgt * JJ subsidies were taken from 

Gustavus had always shown | £ r US foreign powers. A large sum 

a marked partiality for the "a* ! ' ? jj of money became necessary 

nobility. It. is true he de- p a B BT T jjy ; „ > 1 when the regency decided on 

manded a great deal from continuing the German war. 

them, but at the same time ujl'g /p- 7 ,, * i An alliance was made with 

he gave them many privileges. I the Protestants in the south- 

The highest offices in the gg > wes * of Germany, The 

state were reserved for nobles : capable generals, who had 

they alone enjoyed patronage been trained by Gustavus 

and exemption from tolls and queen Christina Adolphus were able to uphold 

customs. This favouritism a daughter of Gustavus Adolphus the reputation of the Swedish 
r. ,t it t II., she ruled Sweden, at first under • , . , t 

shown to the nobles was dis- a rege ncy, from 1032 until 1654, army. It is true they suffered 

advantageous to the other when she abdicated and went to a heavy defeat at Nordlingen 
classes, particularly to the Rorae > where she died in 16 so. on September 6th, 1634, and 


and Admiral. The country was divided up 
into districts, Lan, as at present, at the 
head of which were the “ landshofdingar ” ; 
the frontier provinces were ruled by 
governors-general and Stockholm by a 
lord-lieutenant. Every branch of industry 
was flourishing. Means of communication 
were improved and a postal service was 
introduced. Imports and exports in- 
creased considerably. 

In order to extend facilities for inter- 
national commerce the North American 
colony of “ New Sweden ” — the present 
state of Delaware — was founded . on 
Delaware Bay, which was lost to the 
Dutch as early as 1655. The govern- 
ment was confronted by great difficulties 
on account of the scarcity of money. The 
public revenue was insufficient to cover 
the expenses, and in order to procure 
' i money various expedients, 

d. >■: 1 ; 1 not always of a fortunate 

kind, were adopted; crown 
' ’ * , , 'Ul demesnes and crown dues 
Wjfiwjjfr were sold to the nobility, or 
uU 4»‘ * * Jl subsidies were taken "from 
foreign powers. A large sum 
nioney became necessary 
when the regency decided on 
continuing the German war. 
* An alliance was made with 

^ u r M liM the Protestants in the south- 
west of. Germany, The 
HHp capable generals who had 
IMBMH been trained by Gustavus 
iristina Adolphus were able to uphold 


peasants, who groaned under an oppressive 
conscription and the many new taxes 
which the war had made necessary. 

Gustavus bequeathed the crown to his 
daughter Christina (1632— -1654), but as 
she was only six years old, a regency was 
appointed, at the head of which stood 
Axel Oxenstierna. Oxenstierna continued 
the work of Gustavus with vigour and 
sagacity, and completed the organisation 
of the government which had been begun 
by Charles IX. and Gustavus. The council, 
as the central point of the administration, 
was settled permanently at Stockholm. 
Executive functions were divided between 
five ministerial committees, over which 
presided the five highest officers of 
the empire — Chancellor, “ Drost ” (High 
Steward), Treasurer, “ Marsk (Marshal), 
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were deserted by their German allies, 
who concluded a separate peace with the 
emperor. From the critical situation in 
which they now found themselves they 
were rescued by the French, who offered 
their valuable assistance to the Swedes. 

The Swedes now won several victories 
over the imperial troops, and carried on at 
the same time a successful war against 
The Great Christian IV. of Denmark, who 
War attempted to prevent them 
at an En4 * r °m advancing further info 
Germany, but was obliged by 
the Peace of Bromsebro in 1645 t° cede 
Oesel, Gotland, Halland, and the Nor- 
wegian provinces of Herjedalen and 
Jemtland. The war was finally concluded 
by the Peace of Westphalia, under the 
terms of which Sweden retained the whole 
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THE BATTLE OF NORDLINGEN IN 1634, IN WHICH THE SWEDES WERE DEFEATED 


WRANGEL SURPRISED WHILE HUNTING : AN INCIDENT IN THE THIRTY YEARS WAR 
When General Lennart Torsfeenson relinquished his place at the head of the Swedish army, the command was given to the 
brave Karl Wrangel, who, in 1646, joined forces with the French General Turenne. Both armies then occupied Bavaria. 
While out hunting one day, as shown in the above picture, the Swedish general was surprised by Bavarian troops, 


of Nearer Pomerania, with the island of 
Riigen, part of Further Pomerania, Wis- 
mar, and the bishoprics of Bremen and 
Vcrclen, as temporal duchies under the 
suzerainty of the empire, and received a 
large sum of money. 

Sweden had risen to the rank of a 
great power and had acquired considerable 
possessions on the Baltic. Her army had 
gained the reputation of being invincible ; 
the dauntlessness and courage of the 
people were strengthened. At the same 
time, however, their morals and habits 
were becoming corrupt, inasmuch as 
peaceful occupations were despised and 
luxury and extravagance were increasing. 
The power and wealth of the upper 
nobility had become so great that the 
nobles became despotic and treated the 


people with arrogance and superciliousness; 

During the war Christina had assumed 
personal control of the government in 1644. 
She possessed rare talents, was vivacious 
and witty, and her attainments, especially 
in history and in ancient and modern 
languages, were of a striking order. She 
had been trained in politics by Oxenstierna. 
She was a generous patron of literature and 
art ; savants of other nationalities; such as 
Hugo Grotius and Rene Descartes, were 
always welcome at her court. On the 
other hand, she was capricious, vain, and 
fond of pleasure. She was extravagant 
in her use of public money, and bestowed 
landed property, patents of nobility, and 
other favours with a lavish hand on men 
who were not worthy of such honour. The 
lower classes, who were groaning under 
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they Swedish lake. His great success had, 
f the however, raised up for him many enemies ; 
the Holland and Austria were inciting Den- 
Ex- mark and Russia to war. The Poles 
hum- rebelled ; their king returned from exile, 
id a and although Charles Gustavus obtained 
stina, a brilliant victory at Warsaw on July 
ed of 28th~30th, 1656, he found himself in a 
June critical position, and in order to ensure 
town the fidelity of Brandenburg was obliged, 
itive, on November 25th, at Labian, to ac- 
t her knowledge the independence of Prussia. 
;holic At the same time a commercial treaty 
e she was concluded with Holland. Then 
Denmark declared war against him, and 
: the the Austrians advanced into Poland, 
d of Upon this Charles Gustavus relinquished 
:avus Poland, proceeded by forced marches 
and through North Germany, and within a 
u'S a short time conquered the peninsula of 
nd a Jutland. At the beginning of 1658 he 
risioii crossed over the ice of the Belts to Zealand 
essed and compelled the king, Frederic III., by 
riiich the Peace of Roskiide, to cede the Scanian 
was provinces, together with the island of 
, for Bornholm, and from Norway Trondhjems 
mder Len and Bohuslen. This makes the 
;tinc- zenith of Sweden’s inter- 

n he Jf a . ® national power. At that time 
1 the . ar she had control over almost the 
rable ugus us whole coast line of the Baltic, 
usion But Charles Gustavus was not satisfied ; 
and he wished to destroy Denmark’s indepen- 
been dence. He therefore violated the peace, 
rease and in 1658 landed again in Zealand ; 
ional but this time he did not meet with 
rown the same success. Copenhagen withstood 
r by his attacks, and was succoured by the 
three Dutch, who, since they did not approve of 
his plans, had attached themselves to 
ortly his other enemies, among whom was 
the Brandenburg. An army of Branden- 
His burgers, Poles, and Austrians under the 
were Great Elector drove the Swedes out of 
Since Jutland; the inhabitants of the provinces 
n of which had been ceded rose in revolt. 

.arles After an unsuccessful attack on Copen- 
zden, hagen, Charles Gustavus abandoned the 
Glare siege of the capital in 1659, and returned 
from to Sweden. He still hoped for assistance 
xsaw from England, but the English, in alliance 
: the with France and Holland, remained 
ireat faithful to the Peace of Roskiide. Charles, 
uchy however, intended to carry on the war, 
zy of and aimed at the conquest of Norway, 
liary He accordingly marched with his army 
ivide into Southern Norway, but died suddenly 
? for at Goteburg on February 23rd, 1660. 

:ic a Hans Schjoth 
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THE FOUNDING OF PRUSSIA 

FREDERIC WILLIAM “THE GREAT ELECTOR” 

A FTER the flaccid constitution of the 
Holy Roman Empire had destroyed 
all prospect of a great German state, the 
principalities inevitably became the centres had 
of political development, for the reform of 
the empire, though constantly demanded 
and several times attempted, had been 
proved impossible owing to internal 
causes. Upon the course of that develop- 
ment depended the political fate of the 
German nation ; and it could take a 
favourable turn only upon the condition 
that a. body politic should arise in Germany 

tion of the 
rousing the forces 
ithin them to independent 
‘a vigorous living 
was in direct opposition to 

which were sup- family interests; 

* y religious differ- „ 

with the separatist of restoring German influence to its high 
place in the councils of European states 
and peoples. 

The foundation of this Prussian 
monarchy is the work of Frederic 
William, Elector of Brandenburg (1640- 
1688), who entered upon the government 
of the marches upon the Elbe, Havel, and 
Spree at a time when the economic value 
and the political importance of the whole 
territory had sunk to a lower depth than 
it had reached even upon its acquisition 
by the Zollerns. During the latter stages 
of the war the land had been cruelly 
devastated. Swedish and imperial 
governors had assumed the position of 
masters of the land, while the Elector 
George William had resided without the 
limits of the kingdom, in his 
duchy of Prussia, that- he 
might be left free to pursue his 
own pleasure in his own way 
at Konigsberg. Upon the death of the 
last Duke of Pomerania, George William 
had been called to succeed him by in- 
"* ' ' j. He had thrown himself wholly 

that from into the emperor’s arms in the hope of 

,.lhh getting his rights, while Sweden had 

share "in t he privilege remained for a long period in possession 


of the electorate a state should arise 
which should one day vie with the great 
monarchies of the world was an idea which 
never yet presented itself to the 
imagination of the boldest of political 
speculators. Yet in the course of that 
century the foundation of this state had 
- . been completed, though the 

** . contemporary world was very 

ofdhe Prussian r ,, 1 J . ,. , t / 

Monarchy far lr0m a PP reclatm g * e 
truth. From the conclusion 

of the Peace of Westphalia to the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, Europe had seen 
no event of greater importance than the 
growth of that Prussian monarchy which 
was called to take over the inheritance of 
the German monarchy when it had been 
freed from the burden of international 
and was destined to 
apply its youthful strength to the task 


comprising a considerable per 
nation and capable of 
slumbering w' 
energy. The idea of 
confederacy 
the dynastic interests, 
ported in many ways by 
ences, and coincided 

tendencies of the population. A voluntary 
renunciation of individual rights in favour 
, of the central power was not to 
a« s r a a s expected of the several states, 

<p Ce ° * whose existence was even yet ex- 

erman Id tremely doubtful and insecure. 

To bring about a concentration of the 
national strength a great German power 
was needed capable of brushing away the 
influences which worked in opposition to 
every movement towards unity. 

The interests of the House of Austria 
did not coincide with those of the German 
nation, and its possessions lay for the most 
part beyond the boundaries of the German 
nationality. Austria desired the imperial 
crown as a means of increasing her own 
dignity, and was obliged to rely upon 
German troops to secure her territories and 
to enable her to take advantage of such 
opportunities as came in her way. She 
had neither inclination nor capacity to 
found a German state. 

The rise of a German great power was, 
however, not one of the pressing problems ’heritanee. 
of the seventeenth century, 
one of those imperial provinces which 
were struggling for a ri * " A 


Sweden’s 
Hold on 
Pomerania 
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of Pomerania, and had laughed the claims 
of the House of Brandenburg to scorn. 
The Catholic count, John of Schwarzen- 
berg, governed the electoral district, and 
the garrisons sent out by the emperor 
robbed the barns and stables of the 
inhabitants of such poor property as j^et 
remained to them. Frederic William’s' 
special talents had been 
The Firm . highly developed by a stay 

Hand of Frederic of fe fom . yearg jn Holland, 

vV liil 1 ^ and by intercourse withhis 

relations of the House of Orange. He im- 
mediately perceived the dangers involved 
in a connection resting upon so inadequate 
a basis, and he attempted to take up a neutral 
position, which allowed him to fulfil the 
duties of a territorial prince without pledg- 
ing himself to the fulfilment of earlier duties. 

The very first steps of his varied career as 
a ruler show the clearness of his political 
insight and the strength of his will. The 
several orders of the duchy of Prussia, like 
all other feudal lords, found it expedient to 
limit the powers of their overlord as far as 
possible. They acted with the Polish 
malcontents, who wished for a republic 
with the intention of making the position 
of the Hohenzollern, who as Duke of 
Prussia was vassal of the King of Poland, 
one of entire dependency, and wholly 
powerless against themselves. Frederic 
William dealt vigorously with this con- 
federation, which was united by a common 
spirit of hostility to orderly administration. 
In 1641 he held the enfeoffment in War- 
saw, prescribing tolerably mild conditions, 
and met the nobility of his duchy in the 
character of a prince who was anxious for 
their welfare but was convinced of his own 
rights and determined to exercise them. 

After the affairs of Prussia had been 
reduced to order and his position at home 
had been secured, he devoted himself to 
the care of the marches and to his posses- 
sions on the Rhine, which had come down 
to him from the Dukes of Juliers and 
. Cleves. The conclusion of 
1 an armistice with Sweden 
c o m n * ^ f « brought nearly all the Bran- 
denburg towns and fortresses 
into his power. By a compact with the 
States of Holland he waS enabled to make 
a temporary arrangement of the financial 
relations of the House of Brandenburg 
with them, a measure rendered necessary 
by the involved state of those finances. 
So badly had they been managed by his 
predecessors that the accumulations of 




simple and compound interest upon a 
debt of 100,000 thalers incurred in 1614 
had already led to the mortgage of all the 
Cleves district and to distraint upon the 
ducal chest. 

At the peace negotiations in Osnabriick 
the ambassadors of Brandenburg laid 
claim to every right which could be 
deduced from the elector’s privileged 
position. They offered a most vigorous 
opposition to the Swedes and the imperial 
party, who considered that the Swedish 
claims should be compensated with Pom- 
erania. The young elector was a zealous 
adherent of the reformed faith, and he 
could not reconcile his conscience to be- 
coming the cat’s-paw of the Catholic 
princes, who, as their enemies said, did not 
consider themselves bound “ to keep faith 
with a heretic.” 

Thus he could find no place in the 
Swedish, imperial, or French parties, and 
therefore turned for support to the States- 
General, where the House of Orange was 
still at the head of the government. 
European diplomatists were long busied 
with the project of his marriage with 
M . Christina, the heiress to Sweden, 
of-- ^ut on December 7th, 1646, he 
. _ married Louise Henrietta, the 
daughter of Prince Frederic 
Henry, and gained security for a part of 
Pomerania and for Juliers and Cleves. 

After the death of the hereditary stadt- 
holder on March 14th, 1647, and the 
rapidly following decease of his son William 
II. on November 6th, 1650, the government 
of Holland by the plutocracy began, and 
France then sought alliance with Branden- 
burg; but the elector declined any union 
with a foreign power, and worked zealously 
to bring about an understanding bet ween 
the reformed states of the empire and to 
unite them into a “ third ” party. Of 
this policy a partisan was found in the 
patriotic Elector of Mainz, John Philip 
of Schonborn. The self-seeking attitude 
adopted by Saxony, which had so often 
hindered the solution of religious differ- 
ences in Germany, proved an obstacle 
to this undertaking. By the terms of 
peace Sweden gained all Further Pome- 
rania, including Stettin, and after weary 
negotiations a strip of coast line was cut 
off for her from Higher Pomerania, so that 
Kolberg was the only available harbour 
remaining to the Brandenburg territory. 
The compensation for Further Pomerania 
was the dioceses of Halberstadt, Minden, 



FREDERIC WILLIAM “ THE GREAT ELECTOR ” 

Known as the “ Great Elector,” Frederic William, Elector of Brandenburg-, succeeded his father in 1640. He was a 
capable administrator, and introduced many reforms that contributed to the well-being- of his people. By the 
Treaties of Wehlau, in 1657, and Oliva, in 1060, he secured the independence of Prussia from Poland, and though 
he cleared Western^ Pomerania of the Swedes he was compelled to reinstate them by the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye, in 1679. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, over 20,000 Huguenots settled in Brandenburg, 
From the painting by Camphausen, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
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and Kammin, and the reversion of the arch- and sagacious adviser in all diplomatic 
bishopric of Magdeburg upon the death of controversies and also throughout the 
its administrator, Duke Augustus of Saxony, Augean task which was the necessary 
on June 4th, 1680, It became necessary prelude to any internal reform. He was, 
to wage war with the Palatinate of Neuburg perhaps, the first man in Germany who 
for the possession of Cleves in 1651. The had any suspicion that the Hohenzollera 
several orders of that district desired to kingdom was capable of becoming a 
escape the electoral government, and great power in Germany and in Europe. 

threatened to become At an early period Sweden had obtained 
Opposition Dutch in preference to be- a position upon the North Sea and the 

to the Electoral j on g in g to Brandenburg. Baltic. It was eminently fitted for the 

Government They were deterred from foundation of a dominant power which 

open revolt only by the timely arrest of their would entirely overshadow the efforts of 

spokesman, Herr Wylich of Winnenthal. the neighbouring Germans. Sweden 
Between the Mem el and the Rhine there . possessed the duchies of Bremen and 
was a number of splendid districts, Verden at the mouth of the Weser, and 
destined to form the basis of the elector’s the coasts of Pomerania and Riigen with 
political power. But there was no inter- their admirable harbours; and thus this 
dependence among them, and an entire maritime and commercial nation had found 
lack of the sense of political unity. There means and opportunity to monopolise the 
was not even the personal dependence of entire carrying trade of the Baltic Sea, 
the self-seeking nobility upon their feudal and the commerce with England and 
overlord. To the Prussians imperial Holland on the one hand and North Ger- 
affairs were a matter of indifference. They many on the other. It is only from this 
were anxious to obtain the freedom and point of view that the acquisitions of 

the privileges of the Polish magnates. Sweden under the Peace of Westphalia 

The margraves demanded additional can be considered as important gains and a 
rights over their vassals and serfs in return veritable extension of power. However, the 
for the smallest additional impost. In $ we< j en » s Swedish nationality was not 
Cleves the people insisted upon the terms social S* stem ca P a ^ e °1 carrying on trade or 
of their contract with the late ruling house, s^kcn ^ * maritime pursuits upon any 
and looked upon the Brandenburger as a large scale ; the Swedes are a 

usurper, of whom they would gladly be rid peasant people, clinging closely to that soil 
at the earliest possible opportunity. Never which Nature has adorned and richly 
for a moment was the thought entertained endowed, and desiring nothing more than 
that the union of the Hohenzollern pos- to be left in possession of it in freedom and 
sessions under an energetic prince was an in moderate prosperity. There was no su- 
event of importance to any nation of perftuity of national strength forcing them 
evangelical faith. voluntarily or involuntarily to emigrate 

Frederic William created the bureau- and throw out branches ; nor is there now. 

cracy, which for a long period was the only The long war had shaken the social 
visible sign of the political unity of his system of Sweden to its very foundations ; 
dominions. He brought into order the but social status remained unchanged, 
financial chaos then prevailing, relieved No attempts at industrial enterprise upon 
the demesnes of their oppressive burdens, a large scale were evoked ; there was no 
and stopped the squandering of their formation of trade guilds ; the sole results 
produce, while facilitating the lease of them, were increased friction between great and 
The Reforms Wherever he could, he intro- small landowners, a deterioration of 
of Frederic ^ uce ^ monetary exchange in morality, and a decrease in the power of 

William place of barter, and assured a the crown. The nobility had enriched 

revenue to himself with which themselves in the course of the war, for 

he could free his household from the those of them who commanded regiments 

disgrace of debt and pay for some military and fortresses had found occasion to enter 

force which might at any rate be able to into business relations with friend and 
repel a sudden attack on the part of one foe alike ; they had also gained possession 
of his envious neighbours. The direction of many of the crown lands which were 
of the Brandenburg military powers was given to them instead of pay when they 
handed over to Count George Frederic presented their endless accounts of arrears, 
of Waldeck, who was the elector's faithful in the composition of which the regimental 
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clerks and quartermasters of the seven- 
teenth century were extraordinarily clever. 
The retired infantry and cavalry leaders 
and officials wasted their Pomeranian 
estates in riotous living, or squandered 
such treasure as they had brought home 
in extravagant feasts and drinking bouts 
with their friends, while they regarded 
with coarse scorn the piety and self-restraint 
which King Gustavus Adolphus had suc- 
cessfully maintained among his warriors. 
All that Sweden had taken from Ger- 
many disappeared in gluttony and drunk- 
enness. As regards the increase of pros- 
perity and national wealth, it was of no 
service to the northern kingdom. The 
ability and the experience of Sweden’s 
diplomatists, the bravery of her officers 
and admirable soldiers were unable to spur 
the nation to reach a higher state of 
economic development, or to suggest new 
objects for the efforts of far-sighted 
individuals. Queen Christina (1632-1654), 
who died in 1689, was totally unfitted to 
exercise a beneficent influence in this direc- 
tion. - Government, in her opinion, was a 
crushing burden, and practical views of life 
had no attraction for her. The generosity 

of her caprfces proved a serious 
Influence detfiment to the sta te ex- 

® . ? en chequer, which was constantly 
ns ma j QW wa ^ er> and as constantly 

replenished by additional sacrifices of state 
property. This treatment of the state lands 
dealt a "heavy blow to the freedom of the 
peasants, for they passed, with the lands 
which they had cultivated, into the posses- 
sion .of the noble families whose money 
had been poured into the royal exchequer. 

The whole population of the country 
was thoroughly aroused. The small landed 
nobility, the free peasantry and the clergy 
made common cause against the great 
families and the bishops, who had got 
possession of all the lands and were forcing 
the serfs to till them for their benefit. 
A manifesto to the people of Central 
Sweden of the year 1649 complains that 
the queen’s mildness was abused, and that 
the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus would 
syon have nothing but the title to the 
crown and the kingdom to call her own. 

“ The grants of land upon feudal tenure 
were often fraudulently obtained, the 
recipients being undeserving of any such 
reward ; subordinate officials distributed 
such grants in return for pecuniary con- 
siderations, and in the exercise of their 
rights would rob the poor widow of her 


calves and butter.” In the Rigsdag of 
1650 it was stated that the territories 
which the people had made the greatest 
sacrifices to acquire benefited a few 
individuals, and were of no advantage to 
the state ; that, on the contrary, the 
crown and the kingdom had been weakened 
and diminished by these illegal grants. 
The Queen’s The queen had every sympathy 
Weak with the oppressed who had 

Character l0St tlieir ri g hts 5 she reco g“ 

nised that the state was in its 
decline ; but she was of too weak a character 
to make a stand against the nobles, whom 
she herself had permitted to grow too 
powerful. However, her resolution to 
abdicate and to hand over the kingdom to 
her cousin, Charles Gustavus of the Palati- 
nate Zweibriicken, who had in vain 
solicited her hand in marriage, brought no 
decisive change in the circumstances of 
the country. 

Chailes Gustavus X. (1654-1660) was 
a capable soldier. He was well aware of 
the forces which were at work among the 
European powers, and he was prepared 
to devote his entire knowledge and power 
to the welfare of the state. But the 
qualities of which Sweden stood in need 
were exactly those which the king did 
not possess. She yearned for peace and 
healing statesmanship — not for conquests 
and glory. But Charles Gustavus thought 
he could restore the power of the crown 
by fresh acquisitions of power and wealth, 
lie turned his attention to that portion 
of the Baltic coast which was under Polish 
rule, seeing that its highly developed 
commerce afforded an opportunity for the 
imposition of those “ licences,” or harbour 
duties and import customs, which had 
already proved so productive in Pomerania. 

The warlike intentions of Charles 
Gustavus X. placed the Elector of Bran- 
denburg and Duke of Prussia in the 
position of politically holding the casting 
vote, and no one knew better than he how 
, to turn that advantage to 
Swedea s acC ount. A campaign against 
Relates w.th poland was a practical im . 

e ec or possibility for Sweden, if her 
troops were to be continually outflanked and 
her lines of communication broken from the 
marches or from the principality. If she 
could not ensure the co-operation of the 
elector,; she must at least ensure his 
neutrality, and for this she had to offer 
him certain advantages in return. On the 
other hand, it was to be expected that when 
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Poland found herself hard pressed, she 
would attempt to bring over her neighbour 
to her side, and offer political concessions 
by way of remuneration. Therefore, the 
characteristic course of policy was for- 
Prussia to join Sweden at the outset of the 
struggle, to inspire her Polish overlord 
with the fear of her power, and then to 
„ r ™ . give him the opportunity of a 
War Between ” econciliation . in return for 

Sw f ' j certain corresponding advan- 
and Poland feges. Frederic William now 

had the opportunity of showing his appre- 
ciation of these circumstances, whether right 
or wrong. To a man of his clear insight into 
the state of affairs there could be no doubt 
as to the proper course to pursue ; given 
his personality, and the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

There have been too many statesmen 
whose powers of reasoning failed before 
even the simplest of problems. Branden- 
burg- Prussia had also this further advan- 
tage, that she was not bound by alliance 
in any direction, and in particular that she 
was entirely independent of imperial policy. 
Had the fate of Prussia been in the hands 
of George William or of a Schwarzenburg, 
the war between Poland and Sweden would 
have caused only loss to the north of 
Germany, and certainly would not have 
brought liberation from a crushing and 
degrading subjection or aggrandisement to 
Brandenburg. 

At the outset of the war between 
Sweden and Poland the elector’s success 
was very unimportant, and hardly appre- 
ciable to contemporaries. In November, 
1655, the Swedish troops occupied a large 
portion of the duchy of Prussia, meeting 
with little or no opposition from the 
elector. In the compact of Kdnigsberg on 
January 17th, 1656, Charles Gustavus X. 
undertook to evacuate the duchy, which 
the Brandenburger now held as a fief from 
Sweden. Poland had surrendered her 
feudal territory and had consequently 

Factors 8 iven U P her ri g ht t0 k ’ the 

ia the victor seized the position of the 
Struggle conc L uere d. However, the mili- 
tary position soon underwent a 
change. Charles Gustavus began to find 
that he could remain in the Polish lands 
which he had conquered only under 
very dangerous conditions. He was more 
than ever dependent upon the support of 
his new vassal,, who was not bound to 
furnish more than 1,000 infantry and 
500, cavalry to serve as auxiliary troops. 

439 ° . 


A compact was arranged at Marienburg 
on June 25th, wherein the objects desired 
by the two parties were more clearly and 
distinctly specified. The elector promised 
to help' the king during this summer 
with the whole of his military power, in 
return for which the king promised him 
full sovereignty over the Palatinate, Posen, 
Kalisch, Sjeradz, and Lentshiza. 

. The Brandenburg forces had never yet 
been employed for any great undertaking, 
and their value was now to be proved. In 
the battle of Warsaw, which lasted for three 
days (July 28th~30th, 1656), 9,000 Bran- 
denburg troops and 9,000 Swedes defeated 
80,000 to 90,000 Poles, Lithuanians, and 
Tartars, drove them across the Vistula 
in terrible confusion, and became masters 
of the imperial capital. And Prussia rose 
on the ruins of Poland. 

The battle of Warsaw had proved that 
the warlike prowess and the military 
leadership of Brandenburg were fully 
equal to those of Sweden. The two 
powers were of equal numerical strength, 
and had severally carried through a task 
of equal magnitude and difficulty ; the 
advance of the Brandenburg infantry 
n brigade under the brigadier Otto 
n * rea Christof of Sparr on the last 
w e 0 day’s fighting was so irresistible, 
Warsaw the charge of the cavalry, led 
by the elector in person, was so decisive, 
that Charles Gustavus stopped the pur- 
suit out of Prussian astuteness, lest his 
allies should reap too rich a harvest of 
trophies. The compilers of the official 
Swedish reports have done their best to 
minimise Frederic William’s services 
in gaining the victory, and the elector 
himself modestly refrained from proffering 
any correction of their misstatements, 
caring only for material gains. But, none 
the less, his allies could not shut their eyes 
to the facts, and the whole world was pro- 
foundly surprised to learn how quickly 
a German electorate of no previous repu- 
tation had acquired so admirable an army. 

This army is indissolubly bound up with 
the foundation of the State of Prussia ; 
being the special creation of its general, it 
has henceforward nothing in common with 
the composite forces of feudal and knightly 
times. On the contrary, it is a state army ; 
not a militia, but none the less a national 
power, in which were fully displayed 
the admirable capabilities of the North 
German for warfare, when incorporated 
in well trained and disciplined troops. 
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THE FOUNDING OF PRUSSIA 

iam had shown what he to the electoral government, and had 
e put out his full strength, praised their fidelity to their old feudal 
inclination to place that lord. But neither the king nor the 
msly at Sweden's disposal. Reichstag had any thought of beginning 
:> retire to protect his duchy war with Frederic William, who was 
.e invasion by Russia, and more than their superior, even without 
wn territory against the the help of Sweden. In 1663 the dissolu- 
Luanian- Polish army. tion of the Landtag was decided and the 

ence the Swedes were G . sovereignty of Prussia was re- 
Poles, and on November cognised, the oath of allegiance 

ig John Casimir marched tkTlUector being taken on October 1 8th, 
vitii 12,000 men. The 1663 ; the Polish emissaries also 

I proposals from both took the oath, and contented themselves 
jpted that which promised with the stipulation that the duchy should 
n of Prussia from feudal revert to the Polish crown in the event of the 
oncession which brought House of Hohenzollern becoming extinct. 
;ase of territory, but was After the elector had established his 
for his position in the supremacy in the state, he was confronted 
In the convention of with the more difficult task of reorganising 
miber 20th, 1656, Charles the civil administration and the economic 
used his ally as sovereign conditions of the duchy, and also of the 
1, with the sole limitation electorate and of Cleves. He was obliged 
rus to keep no ships of war. to make numerous concessions in the 
ards relations with Sweden matter of taxation before he could obtain 
because Charles Gus- the rights of enlistment and free passage 
levoting his entire power for his troops, which were points of 
i Denmark and had tern- supreme importance to him, as may easily 
> his designs upon Poland ; be conceived. His timely realisation of the 
conciliation with Poland royal demesnes brought an increasing 
:hen brought about through annual income to the electoral exchequer, 
radiation of Holland. The and enabled Brandenburg-Prussia to keep 
which Poland had to an army which commanded the respect of 
cognition of Prussian in- the powers at every European crisis in 
he convention of Wehlau constant readiness. France was speedily 
9th, 1657, and the feudal obliged to recognise the existence of this 
had subsisted between force ; Sweden in particular felt that her 
nee the unhappy day of sphere of operations was largely con- 
re dissolved. tracted by the military power of the 

a necessary to break down energetic Brandenburger. 
f the Prussian orders and Not only had Frederic William made 
rg patriciate, which exer- peace with Poland ; at the imperial elec- 
inlfmited domination over tion he had espoused the cause of Austria, 
ie so-called “ Kneiphof.” and had thus freed himself from the 
which had almost broken difficulties of his isolated position. Charles 
•evolt against the elector, Gustavus X. had already humiliated 
oon as Frederic William Denmark on March 8th, 1658, and had 
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men. Frederic William penetrated as far 
as Alsen, and said he was ready to give 


battle to the Swedish troops blockading 
Copenhagen if the Dutch admiral, De 
Ruyter, who was entrusted with the 
defence of the Danish capital on the sea, 
had been able to place at his disposal the 
ships requested for the transport of his 
troops, which De Ruyter 
Sweden as could not do. The connection 


the Bulwark of 


Protestantism ^ nor th with the straggle 
between France and Hapsburg is seen in 
the share taken by Louis XI V. in the 
attempt to free Charles Gustavus from his 
encircling toils. Sweden was still con- 
sidered as the great opponent of Catholic 
imperialism, and as the chief support 
of Protestantism against Catholicism. 
Frederic William declined to join the 
“ Concert of the Hague/’ which was set 
on foot by Mazarin, unless a universal 
peace was thereby to be assured ; for he 
would have to expect a further attack 
from Sweden as soon as the intervention 
of France and England had freed her from 
her desperate position on the Danish 
islands and the Jutland mainland. 

This danger, which had become the more 
imminent owing to the withdrawal of the 
Austrian troops from the Baltic coast 
after the conclusion of the Peace of the 
Pyrenees in 1649, was lessened by the 
sudden and unexpected death of Charles 
Gustavus on February- 23rd, 1660. A 
deadly struggle between Sweden and 
Brandenburg would have been no un- 
« , pleasing prospect to Austria ; 

we ens ^ wou j^ k ave mere ly looked 

Ambitions f 11 ?/ 011 until the oppor- 
tumty arrived for her to give 
the casting vote to her own advantage. 
The Peace- of Oliva, on May 3rd, 1660, 
marks an important point in the history of 
the development of the maritime powers 
upon and within the Baltic. Sweden’s power 
had risen and fallen, leaving no permanent 
results ; she was obliged to relinquish her 
idea of founding a great power based upon 


of this entanglement upon 


the possession of the most important of 
the Baltic coasts, and upon a naval force 
which should upon any occasion be more 
than the equal of all tlm other maritime 
states. In any appreciation of the value 
of a vigorous and ambitious prince to the 
development of the state, the fact that 
both Gustavus Adolphus II. and Charles 
Gustavus X, were carried off in the midst 
of important political undertakings must 
not be considered as matters of importance 
in the struggle for Baltic supremacy. 

In the nature of things there was no 
sufficient reason for a Swedish hegemony 
in North Germany, which would not in any 
case have lasted beyond the reign of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Equally impossible 
was it, even by the strongest efforts of a 
dominating personality, to make Sweden 
a maritime power, because the Swedes 
have no inclination for maritime pursuits, 
and are never likely to be driven by lack 
. of suitable land to get a living 


* a . 0 from the sea. Nor can it be 
n ar es affirmed with any certainty that 
German supremacy on the Baltic 
would have been established, or the rise of 


Brandenburg power have been accelerated, 
by the. marriage of Frederic William with 
Christina, and the long-discussed, desired, 
and dreaded union of Brandenburg and 
Sweden/ Certainly the Poles would have 
been driven from the coast forthwith, and 
Dantzic would have been made a Branden- 
burg- Prussian harbour town in the seven- 
teenth century ; but we have no certain 
grounds upon which to base an answer to 
the question whether any constitutional 
form could have been devised for the 
equalisation of Swedish and North German 
interests, and the unification of the sources 
of strength possessed by the two parties. 

The advance of Sweden under Charles 
Gustavus was a serious matter for 
Brandenburg, and the death of Charles can 
therefore be considered only as a fortunate 
occurrence in view of the task which lay 
before the Great Elector. 

- Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudenhor^t 





KLTHEAGE OP IjOUIS XI\* 

THE GRAND MONARQUE 

AND HIS LONG DOMINATION OF EUROPE 


THE conclusion of the Peace of West- 
* . phalia is an important point of 
departure in the political and economic 
development of Europe ; it is marked both 
by the firm establishment of the monar- 
chical principle, and also by the rising 
predominance of the mercantile system. 
Moreover, it marks the end of political 
feudalism, on which the powers and 
functions of the mediaeval body politic 
had been founded. Survivals of the feudal 
system may, no doubt, be noted even now ; 
but its spirit ceased to be a moving force 
in European civilisation from that time, 
and the personal ties which held it together 
had lost their strength. 

The struggles of individualism for recog- 
nition had been checked by the corporate 
character of mediaeval life, but are of much 
earlier origin. Individualism came to 
birth with the revival of learning and the 
Renaissance, and had wholly won its way 
in the departments of science and art even 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. But it was not before its victory 
had been decisive there that the underlying 
principle, now sure of recognition, could be 
developed in another direction, that of the 
individuality of the state. New forces 
were brought into being by this movement, 
tpk w,* a*, essentially opposed to the forces 
of g *** which had produced the feudal 

Movements . The m ° re the P 0WerS 

of the corporations were re- 
stricted, the wider became the field for 
individual activity, and rulers were en- 
couraged to grapple with those duties and 
responsibilities which had been previously 
undertaken by numerous corporations 
working to a common end. The assault 
delivered by the Reformation upon the 


greatest and the most powerful of all 
international corporations, the papacy, 
had not been finally decisive during the six- 
teenth century. This success was attained 
only in the Thirty Years War, where the 
efforts of Catholicism to secure universal 
supremacy were proved to be incapable of 
realisation. The recognition 
of the equality of all Christian 
creeds in the Romano-Ger- 
man Empire, the political 
rise of the Protestant states — England. 
Sweden, and Holland — to the level of others 
which had remained Catholic, the sanction of 
the Pope given to f< Christian,” “ Catholic,” 
and “ Apostolic ” kingdoms — these were 
facts which nullified once and for all, that 
possibility of a universal Christian com- 
munity upon which the greatest minds 
and the boldest politicians had once 
speculated. The results of these facts 
became manifest as well in Catholic as in 
Protestant states. Catholicism became a 
political force, but states were no longer 
founded with the object of realising the 
Catholic idea. 

The House of Hapsburg gained great 
advantages from an alliance with the 
papacy, but it had, and has, no hesitation ; 
in renouncing the alliance, if by so doing 
it could further its political ends. Of this 
we have instances in the nineteenth century 
as well as in the eighteenth. In the policy 
of the French Bourbon and Napoleonic 
governments such instances are even more 
striking. The chief task of every govern- 
ment is to unify the powers under its 
control, and to turn them to account with 
a view to throwing of any external yoke 
and to consolidating the internal relations 
between the territories composing the state. 


Rise of 

the Protestant 

States 
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mplishment of this purpose all, special districts became res])onsible 
the military system - was for the enlistment of particular bodies of 
emanded. During the fit- troops— -regiments, in fact ; then, if the 
the vassal's duties were by numbers were too scanty, a further enlist- 
•extensive with the mere rnent might be demanded: and, finally, 

5 country. Feudal armies the ruling power grew strong enough to 
equal to the demands made grasp the right of calling out soldiers, or 
their overlords, who were recruiting, an arrangement which would 
ncrease their dominions, have been impossible before 1500, because 
reat city corporations of it was incompatible with the conception j 
to cope with the increasing of . feudal sovereignty. This is a concep- 1 
heir policy, using only the tion that has disappeared in modem states, 
rfh of their own citizens. The constitutional system of the nineteenth 
ruitkig became the sole • century would replace it • with the con- ' 

xstrur He was only four ^ars of age^w subordination of these . a | 

Was King: of France. With Cardinal Mazarin as her Minister, executive DOWers were * 

Louis mother, Anne of Austria, acted as regent, but in - A 1 

aa to 1061 the great cardinal died, and the'kihg becoming sole Carried OUt Wholly 
: into raler> made himself an absolute monarch. He died in l 7 lf>. -^pon the basis of 

iQstile lords for so long a sovereignty, and the creation of this 
>erations should continue, bureaucratic hierarchy occupied atten- , ’ r 
convulsion of the Thirty tion even during the eighteenth century, »;||| 

med the way for a new until it degenerated and was found ha- 
lation. It made possible capable of completing the domestic organi- , 

i to standing armies of the sation of the state, when it became mb- vgj 
1 been enlisted as occasion viously necessary to admit the co-operation 
i these the state sought 'of the people, who had been temporarily ; 
wn political aims. excluded from all share in administrative 

n the second half of the -functions. However, standing armies and 

fury that the idea gained the bureaucracy are the distinguishing 

lany and in .France that features of that political system which , ' 

itorial districts, and not succeeded feudalism — a system of which ; i 

Is, had to undertake the we cannot even now observe the develop- ^ J 

f providing material for ment in its totality, and the duration of J 
of the overlord. First -of which it is impossible to estimate. 
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only because individual producers and 
civic corporations are thereby benefited, 
but also because the capacity for bearing 
taxation is thereby increased. Govern- 
ments struggle for colonial possessions, 
and support the formation of great trading 
companies, which are not now indepen-- 
dent corporations, but must 
p rr C T submit to State control and 
1 °. * aca . accommodate themselves to 

Development ^ politka j re l at ions of their 

rulers with other powers. There we have the 
real origin of the conception of the national 
strength as a uniform activity, directed by 
the sovereign in power. It is when 
domestic economy takes a commercial 
direction that the distinguishing features 
of political economy are ^ 

plainly seen, and hence ^4 

arises an entirely new set 
of ideas concerning the , 
nature and extent of / vjlilSRi 

, This process did not 1 , • ■' y 

come to fulfilment at the 1 HHp§ - 

same time in every Euro- f 
pean nation ; it was most 
quickly carried out in 1' 

cases where political unity V, m 

had already been attained, . 

and where the central 
power had emerged victo- 
rious from the straggle 
with the independent h „y 

corporations. It is the 
historian’s task to explain 
those circumstances Nicholas 

which exercised a retard- 
illg Or ail accelerating positions acquired muc 
influence upon state succeed the great card: 

formation. Economic w * apprehension, and h 
life is wholly dependent upon external 
circumstances and the political situation, 
and therefore it is necessary first to ex- 
amine the political history, and to expound 
the most important series of related facts, 
before entering upon an examination of 
national progress. 

A history of civilisation, which would 
* examine the immediate condition of peoples 
living under similar circumstances, and not 
confine itself merely to the intellectual side 
of development, to art and science, can be 
written only upon the basis of political 
history. Alone and unaided, it can gain no 
insight into the motive forces of civil and 
political life, for this is information which 
the science of political history alone can 
"provide. Even at the present day we have 
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influence his political judgment, that his national credit without further imposi- 
interests in official life and government tions, although the revenues had been 
were never thrust out of their place by pledged from the beginning of his adminis- 
conversation and love affairs, and that he tration until 1663. He entirely removed 
always found time for everything which the tattle, or poll tax, which was a burden 
could busy a mind with so wide an only upon peasants and citizens, for the 
outlook over human life as his. Foucquet clergy, the nobility, and the upper-class 
was arrested on September 5th, 1661, a citizens, in fact everyone who bore a 
short time after he had enchanted the title, had been exempted. On the other 
king with an extraordinarily brilliant and hand, he raised the indirect taxes, 
expensive entertainment in his castle, of especially the gabelle, or salt tax, which was 
Vaux, at Melun, and thought that he had remitted only in exceptional cases, and 

^ery well aV- maria theresa, the queen of Louis xiv. p o 1 i c^y S ^°T li e 

11! flint pH with This portrait Of the queen of Louis XIV. is reproduced from the + ; „ -u 

1 d mtea Wltn painting by Velasquez. Maria Theresa was the eldest daughter of l^gUlatlOnS by 
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provinces and towns. The States-General 
could no longer be summoned, because 
such a measure would have renewed the 
struggle between the orders' and the 
central power, and have taxed the entire 
strength of "the government. It became 
necessary to place limits on the operation 
of the provincial, assemblies, as no con- 
, si deration for the general 
Frances necessities could be expected 
Economic fr0 ^ tW There was als0 

rogress f 0 b e . reckoned 

with, as the event proved, that these 
assemblies would use their privileges to 
secure their putative advantages within 
the narrow limits of their local adminis- 
tration, and would place every obstacle in 
the way of the government, which invaded 
the rights of the individual in its zeal to 
further the aims of the public economy. 

In the course of only six years (1667™ 
1673) successive royal edicts had laid 
the foundations of a uniform adminis- 
tration throughout France, without which 
the country could never have provided the 
government with the enormous amount 
of military material required for the war 
against neighbouring states, whereby the 
“ natural ” boundaries of France were to 
be reached. Before the state could exert 
its power as a whole, the national resources 
had to be centralised. Economic progress 
became the foundation of political power. 

Thei~e was but one method of increasing 
the prosperity of the citizens, and so 
making it possible for them to bear the 
burden of national undertakings, and this 
method consisted in attracting them to the 
production of staple articles of consumption, 
in persuading them to trade on their own 
account and so to reserve to themselves the 
profits which foreigners had previously ap- 
propriated, in putting all the ’ available 
money in the country into circulation, and, 
by a steady reduction of the influx of 
foreigners, excluding foreign countries from 
all participation in the advantages gained 

through trade and maim- 
The Government s f ? - rp,- , • 

Encouragement ifCtUltS. lniscnangem 

Of Commerce . industrial concerns had 

almost to be forced qpon 
the citizens of France by the government ; 
of themselves, ‘they contributed but little 
to that result. ' Not only did Colbert 
exercise his influence to = bring' about the 
.erection ' of new manufactories, not only 
did he procure rioxeign experts and place 
them as instructors' in the workshops, but 
tn the ‘smallest Technical details were 


carefully examined by the authorities. 

. Directions upon the weaving and dyeing 
of hundreds of fabrics were issued by 
them, -and disregard of their regulations 
was punished. In the department of 
manufactures the energy of the govern- 
ment was rewarded by brilliant success. 

The dexterity and the good taste of the 
population displayed itself in their manu- 
factures, which were, in part, new creations 
or were modified to meet an existing demand, 
as in the case of the lace manufacture. 

The. trade, however, which it was hoped 
that the West India, East Africa, East 
India, Northern, and Levant companies 
would establish by no means fulfilled the 
general expectations. The French were 
not capable of world- wide commercial 
undertakings. They rarely desired to 
push their influence in far distant coun- 
tries ; they were not fitted, as their king 
had supposed, to enter into commercial 
rivalry with Holland and England. Several 
times" France gained a footing in North 
America, and each attempt proved her 
■ want of capacity for the task of colonisa- 
tion. At the present day France has neither 

* F reach influence nor colonists in the 

* rciic . northern continent of the New 
ncapaci y m yy 0 rkl « these have passed to 

ausmess fh0 g ritish race> Xhe cap i tal 0 f 

these companies was provided by private 
subscription, in which the higher officials 
had to take a share “ at the king’s desire.” 

The best business of all was done by the 
Levantine company, which monopolised the 
trade between the western Mediterranean 
and ports of the Turkish kingdom, after 
numerous attempts at intervention by the 
Dutch merchants. Great hopes had rested 
upon the completion of the Canal du Midi, 
as it was thought that merchantmen of 
heavy tonnage could avail themselves of 
this new route from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean ; at any rate, it made mani- 
fest the talents of the French for engineer- 
; ing work, and gave flatterers — among whom 
’ Pierre Corneille was conspicuous — the 
opportunity of magnifying the king above 
1 Charlemagne and all his predecessors. But 
the new passage did not become an iifi- 
portant trade route ; the canal affected 
the' trade merely of the surrounding 
/ districts— that ris to say, of Languedoc. 

. The rearrangement of financial affairs, 
wherein, according to the report of the 
Venetian envoys, material improvement 
would be rapidly brought about by the 
' influx of bullion from abroad, enabled the 
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king to reorganise the army, which was 
hardly equal to any enterprise of . diffi- 
culty in its present form, under w T hich it 
had emerged from the most recent wars. 
The system of yeomanry enlistment, the 
swindling practised by the authorities, 
whose returns invariably claimed pay for 
a larger number of men than were actually 
under arms, the small number of real 
lighting troops as compared with the 
growing train of camp followers, the entire 
dependence of military operations upon 
the exigencies of winter quarters and har- 
vesting- — these and m any other causes of 
weakness could only be swept away 
when the king took the interests of the 
officers and men directly under his control, 
when the middleman was no longer respons- 
ible for their equipment, and when pay 
could be disbursed as it fell due. 

Hitherto the governors of the provinces 
had been a serious check to the power of 
the king over the army, since they had 
command of the fortress garrisons, and 


could call out the “ arriere ban” of the 
nobles and levy the militia. Standing 
cavalry regiments had never been kept up, 
as they were found to be unavailable for 
purposes of regular warfare. Louvois 
was the first to make use of the militia 
— with some reluctance— -during the War 
of the Spanish Succession, when lack of 
men became a serious problem. For this 
purpose contributions were exacted from 
the nobility and the towns, which were 
employed for purposes of recruiting. 

It was not a national army that Louis 
XIV. employed to secure his predominance 
in Europe, but an army of professional 
soldiers, of which scarce two-thirds were 
Frenchmen. The infantry of the “ Maison 
du Roi,” which was 6,000 strong, was hall 
foreign ; in the life-guards, Soo mounted 
troops of noble origin, Frenchmen were in 
the majority. The “ infantry of the line ” 
counted forty-six regiments, of which 
fourteen, including fifty so-called free 
companies, were composed of Swiss, 
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“ L'ETAT, C’EST MOI!”: THE FAMOUS DECLARATION OF LOUIS XIV. 

The imperious temper of the youthful King: of France, ever impatient with opposition, led Louis on one occasion to 
take stern measures with the Paris Parlement. While he was hunting, word was brought to him regarding the 
interference of the Parlement with his edicts; he galloped straight to Paris* entered the Palais de Justice aad Hall 
of Parlement in his hunting habit, and sternly rebuked the astonished legists. “ L'Etat, c’est raoi l ’’—The State, it is I— 
is the saying attributed to him, and in this phrase is embodied the policy which he so zealously pursued. 

Germans, Irishmen, Italians, and Walloons, demands of the nation were discussed in 
The cavalry ambunted ; to eighty-two tracts and essays; 5 which went the round 
regiments, with 12,000 horses; .in their of the educated classes. But" the move- 
case foreigners made up an eighth part of ment gained no consideration ; : neither 
the whole, and were looked upon as the the emperor nor the diet was able to unite 
flower of the service, and received higher the German forces, either for defence against 
pay than the native-born soldiers. attack, or for the enforcement ol justice, 

The rise of the French nation to the or contractual obligations, or for a stand 
position of a great power was not the result against oppression. Had not this dis- 
of any great national movement, but was similarity of conditions existed in her 
due solely to the victory of the system of neighbour, France would never have been 
centralisation and monarchical absolutism, able, even under the strongest absolutism, 
which lofty aims were prosecuted by to attain a position wholly out of pro- 
capable statesmen and a monarch of first- portion to her natural resources and. to the 
rate capacity. These aims were national, just claims of her people: ’ 

They corresponded to that inner conscious- Centralisation at home was followed 
ness of power with which the nation was by extension abroad, by conquest, . the 
inspired ; but they ? were; not laid down unlimited extent of which could not fail 
as being the direct expression of the to become a source of danger to the 
national will. ' The kingly policy had to nation. There can be no doubt that Louis 
undertake the task of accustoming the XIV. was induced to undertake his wars 
nation to that point of view/ In the Ger- of spoliation by the legend of Austrasia 
man Empire exactly the contrary was the and the so-called , right of natural boun- 
case. There the necessities and the just daries, which were to include the Rhine,; 
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but it is equally certain that after his 
marriage with the Infanta of Spain he had 
entertained the hope of winning the Spanish 
kingdom, or at least a large portion ot its 
territory. In so doing he transgressed to 
his eventual ruin the limits of the classical 
system of French policy which had been 
founded by Henry IV. and built up by the 
cardinals. He excited the greed 
Louis’ f or possession in the French, 
Policy of and fostere d their political 
Aggression pride . but he failed to inspire 
them with that sense of unconditional 
devotion to the state, with that spirit ot 
cheerful obedience to the ruling house, 
which is alone able to sustain the shock 
of severe repulse. The excess to which 
the centralisation of the state was 
carried brought about consequences so 
disastrous to the nation that all the cruel 
blood-letting of the Revolution could not 
effect a permanent cure. 

The first step which betrayed the young 
king’s intentions was directed against 
Lorraine. This province had already 
passed into the French sphere of influence, 
as a result of the rights, acquired m.i 65 $ 
to a military road which ciossed the 
province in the direction of the: Rhine. 
Diplomatic quibbles and finally the em- 
ployment of force gained the whole district 
with the exception of one fortress, Maral. 
The ducal family of the House of Guise 
were again obliged to attempt to protect 
their property by joining hands with 
the Hapsburg policy ; but they obtained 
no material support from the emperor. 

The second step had for its object the 
acquisition of the Spanish “ Burgundian 
dominions. Louis XIV. was ready to sup- 
port his father-in-law, Philip, against Port- 
ugal— for Philip had designs of uniting 
Portugal with the country of its origin— 

■ provided that he would agree to declare 
that the renunciation made by his elder 
daughter, Louis’ wife, was invalid, and 
that she might accordingly lay claim to 
the inheritance of Franche- 
The French Comte and some Nether- 
Claims on Great land temtory. Louis’ in- 
Burgundy tentions were helped by the 

fact that the Netherland jurists established 
the fact of the existence of so-called rights 
of escheatage as regards Brabant, whereby 
Maria Theresa could lay definite claim 
to an important part of Great Burgundy. 
When Philip died, in 1665, Louis came to an 
understanding with Charles II. of England 
upon certain acquisitions which Charles was 


to obtain, concluded a compact with the 
Rhenish princes for the security of the 
passage of the Rhine against any contin- 
gents of the imperial troops, and then 
ordered the Marshals Antoine d'Aumont 
and Turenne to advance into Flanders 
and push on to Brabant. 

The Spaniards were not so completely- 
taken by surprise as had been hoped in 
Paris. Brussels was too well prepared to 
be captured by any sudden attack. Den- 
dermonde, the most important strateg.cal 
point on the Scheldt, was in an excellent 
position of defence, and could have with- 
stood a siege. But Charleroi, Douai, 
Courtrai, and Lille were seized before the 
powers, who had been surprised by this 
unexpected breach of the peace on the part 
of France, could agree upon any common 
action. Louis issued the information that 
he desired to gain the Franche-Comte, Lux- 
emburg. and certain places on the Nether- 
land frontier, and that if these were left to 
him he would renounce all claims to any 
further rights which liis wife might acquire 
by inheritance. Conde, who was entrusted 
with the conquest of the Franche-Comte, 
succeeded in this task with 
Louis XIV. surprising rapidity but this 
and the Triple was sole success which 
Alliance f e p to the king a s a result 
of this first act of aggression. Sweden 
joined the convention which had been 
brought about between England and the 
states of Holland, resulting in the liiplq 
Alliance on January 23rd, _ 1668, which 
recognised the claims of Louis to what he 
had already seized, on the condition that 
he should renounce all future attempts at 
aggrandisement. 

The king agreed ; he restored the 
Franche-Comte to Spain, and retained his 
conquests in the Spanish Netherlands. 
The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, to which 
Spain was obliged to conform; confirmed 
this settlement on May 2nd, 1668, without 
raising any discussion as to Maria Theresa’s 
rights of inheritance. Louis’ Ministers had 
urgently advised him not to entangle the 
finances of the country by prosecuting a- 
war, in which Spain would undoubtedly 
have found allies against him. Before 
it was possible to resume the policy of 
conquest, the work of centralising the 
forces of the state must be vigorously 
prosecuted. Meanwhile, the task before 
French diplomacy was to split up the 
Triple Alliance and to prevent any future 
union of the so-called “ sea powers.’ 
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AUSTRIA AND THE EMPIRE 

AND GERMANY’S FALL FROM GREATNESS 


TTHE German Empire, the old Holy 
A Roman Empire of the German 
nation, once the greatest power of western 
Christendom, had renounced its position 
as a great power by the Peace of West- 
phalia. It had been deprived of territory, 
population, and wealth, its economic 
resources were inadequate, and its moral 
strength proportionately weakened. 
Moreover, its constitution had undergone 
changes, which entirely removed the possi- 
bility of that union of national force, that 
civil centralisation, by which alone national 
strength can manifest itself in action. 

The feudal system had in this case 
a course entirely different from that taken 
in England and France, 
based upon election 1^ 
and though the power of election 
limited to a constantly 
bod}?, yet it could not be entirely set 
aside by any -member of the royal house, 
r * .. which, both on the nearer 

PoweiTof e anc * 1urt * ier sid e of the Alps, 
the Monarch maintained the exercise of the 
royal prerogatives with 
consent and the support owed by law from 
the great vassal: 
who had the ri. 
electors* 


the revenue which the head of the empire, 
as such, had at his command made them 
dependent upon the goodwill of their 
vassals ; and whenever the latter gave 
their assistance they found opportunity to 
increase their rights and to strengthen 
« their influence upon the life of 
St the nation. .Nowhere was the 

. r ~ ng position of the Church so inde- 

m ermany p en( j ent Qr enc J owec l with such 

high temporal powers as in Germany ; 
noXvhere without the German Empire 
could ecclesiastical princes be found 
with the position of an Archbishop of 
run Mainz or Cologne, a Bishop of Wurzburg 
or Munster, bishops who could style them-- 
The throne was selves Dukes of Franconia or Westphalia, 
by the freemen ; The Reformation had diminished their 
was number, but the property of the dis- 
diminishing possessed had not accrued to the crown, 
as might very well have been the case 
if the head of the empire had been able to 
guide the movement directed against tlie 
constitution of the Church. A Protestant 
emperor who could have been a national 
the emperor at the same time might have 
emerged in triumph from the battle with 
s. When finally the princes the feudal powers, which apparently fled for 
Ight of choice — that is, the protection behind the sheltering bulwarks 
-received the commission to place of the old belief ; the ally and voluntary 
a ruler on the throne under conditions steward of the papacy handed over the 
contractual in their nature, then their rights portion of the empire which had been tom 
and their peculiar position gained a eon- from the old Church to the princely houses, 
stitutionai sanction, and the power of the which thereby enriched themselves and 
monarch was so far limited that he could assured their political position, 
never attain to absolute sovereignty. The Thirty Years War had shown that 

The classes excluded from the electorate this state, of affairs was impossible. It 
were also protected from oppression, for should, however, be observed that the 
on the one hand they were indispensable r , German religious wars might 
to the bearer of the crown as a counter- R er . m . any s have had a different result if 
poise to the electors, and, on the other a tax-gatherer had held the 

hand, the latter might find their help ugg s throne in place of Charles V., or 
useful should the sovereign meditate any if Ferdinand II. had been inspired with the 
attack upon their own political exist- spirit of a Henry of Navarre, or even if this 
cnee. The many-sided interests which weak-minded pupil of the Tesuits of the 
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of a ruling imperialism based upon force 
of arms. As a matter of fact, that strong 
personality., which might have changed 
the semblance of imperial power into the 
. reality, was not forthcoming from the 
House of Hapsburg ; in spite of the Divine 
assistance officially promised by the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, it was equally incapable 
of performing the task laid 
The Paradox on * t , papacy — the 

of Germany s of the schismatics 

Sovereign ^ ^ empjre tQ the Roraan 

Church. Indeed, the ecclesiastical princes 
themselves contributed not a little to retard 
the progress of the army of the Catholic 
emperor ; they went over to the side of 
Maximilian of Wittelsbach when at Regens- 
burg he had wrested the order for the 
release of the Friedlander from the emperor. 
The certainty was then made absolute that 
Germany could not be a monarchy. 

And Philip Boguslav of Chemnitz was 
entirely justified, in 1640, when in dais 
famous “ Dissert atio de ratione status 
in imperio nostro romano-germanico ” 
he described the form of the German 
monarchy as essentially aristocratical, en- 
trusting certain departments of adminis- 
tration to the supervision of a monarch ; 
the monarch, however, had no special 
rights appertaining to him as princeps, 
except such as his colleagues in the 
administration were willing to concede to 
him. “ This person of supreme rank 
bears the old Roman title of 'Kaiser/ 
but the title does not express the position 
which a monarch holds in other states, 

■ Sovereignty or majesty is not to he found 
with the Kaiser, but only with the general 
assembly of the members of the empire 
crowned in the Reichstag/' 

In accordance with this conception of the 
state, representatives of the German Reichs- 
tag carried on negotiations for Munster 
and Osnabriick, and by the Peace of West- 
phalia the sovereignty of every component 
member of the empire was recognised, 
from the electors and dukes 
r -f . to such towns as Dinkelshuhl 
.. * Staf . and Bopfingen. The empire 
thereupon ceased to be a 
state. It no longer corresponded to the 
demands of a feudal state ; for in such the 
vassals were not and could not be equal 
with the overlord, but must be in personal 
subjection to and dependence upon him. 
But the empire was also incapable of 
providing from its own resources for the 
, protection of its people against enemies 

/// ; 


When the 
Empire Ceased 
as a State 


from without or injustice within, and still 
more incapable of carrying out the organ- 
isation necessary for culture and prosperity. 

The fulfilment of these obligations 
belonging to the state devolved upon the 
Orders, the owners of territory, who were 
forced to develop gradually into separate 
states or to disappear ; as the decision 
upon the religion to be adopted lay in 
their hands, they were in possession of 
the most important of all instruments for 
moulding the social spirit of their territory. 
But the German Orders differed greatly 
in extent of dominion, in composition, and 
in power of action, and, in consequence, 
only a small number of them was capable 
of 'forming a political unity, there being 
158 members of the Reichstag, whereas 
there existed nearly 300 governors with 
forms of administration peculiar to each. 

During the period from the Peace of 
Westphalia to the dissolution of the old 
kingdom the history of Germany embraces 
not only the struggle of the Orders to 
maintain their sovereignty as against the 
attempts of the emperor to limit it, but, 
even more, the struggle for means to found 
, ,a body politic — that is, for 
of Weak ex ^ en ^ °* territory, increase of 
DvIItLi the population, and strengthen- 
mg of internal relations. 
A process of centralisation embracing 
the whole empire was impracticable, being 
excluded by the existing scheme of dis- 
union and disruption ; such centralisa- 
tion was possible only within the narrow 
boundaries of territorial lords, and was 
therefore confined to the German princi- 
palities. Strong and fortunate dynasties, 
where vigorous personalities could make 
their mark, succeeded in founding states 
with vital force sufficient to enable them 
to preserve their independence in spite of 
every collapse or political bankruptcy. 

The remainder met with the inevitable 
fate of the weak who oppose the will of 
the strong-- namely, destruction; or else 
they maintained a very modest existence, 
having no greater extent or power than the 
estates of a private landowner, and owing 
their continuance to the silent forbearance 
of their neighbours, and to a respect for 
tradition, which had long since been void 
of all political content, and had no meaning 
save for the historical antiquarian. 

Of all the royal houses of Germany, 
that of Hapsburg stood first in importance 
and external power ; but its possessions 
and interests had come to it from without 
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the boundaries of the empire; the Casa different members g£ the Roman Empire 
d Austria had been of and by itself a world within the German nation must have 
power. It is true that Charles V. was the proved a help to a reigning dynasty v* hich 
only ruler to govern the whole of the attempted to unify the subject states by 
immense territory which he had inherited ; means of personal government and a 
the division into the Spanish and German uniform administration ; especially -was 
lines resulted from the fact that the two this true of the House of Hapsburg; which 
geographical groups were inevitably forced had been able to reinforce its rights of 
asunder by the necessities of their very possession by the further influence resulting 
existence, and the immediate cause of from uniformity of religion. The spiritual 
the separation was the exercise of those bond of union between the Hapsburg 
family rights which had brought the union territories, which now began to receive 
to pass in the face of every political and the general name of Austria, and the chief 
■ economic . law. £» m g i centres of culture 

The Spanish v . a? 4 the rest of 
state with its , - ' > • , ■ v Germany, had 

that ruin came the german emperor Leopold l poverty m which 

upon the king" He succeeded his father, the Emperor Ferdinand III., in 1658, and f U p T j, i r f v 

dom rvf Philm TT ruled his Hu ngarian subjects with such severity that they rebelled. V “i 

i ft f P-f The War of the Spanish Succession broke out during his reign as YearS had 

DOtXl irom With- a consequence of the struggle between him and Louis XIV. of left the COUIltry.. 

out and from France for the heirship to the crown of Spain. Leopold died in 1705. ThllS Samuel 

within. The fact that the brothers Rudolf Pufendorf, writing in 1667 , under, the 
and Matthias left no children prevented pseudonym of Severinus de Mozambano, 
the otherwise unavoidable subdivision of “ De statu imperii germanici,” had spoken 
■the German _ line ; Spanish influence of the constitution of the Roman Empire 
enabled Ferdinand II. to become sole as irregular and monstrous, and instanced 
ruler, Spanish money supported the army the position of the Casa d’ Austria, which 
with which the Austrian defended his terri- had been able to separate from the empire 
tory. But the consequence was that the without difficulty and to set up as inde- 
German Hapsburgs found themselves pendent on its own account. Upon this fact 
obliged to take up the heavy and embar- he founded the opinion that the. House 
rassmg burden of the emperor’s crown, of Hapsburg must be supported in its 
The looseness of connection between the imperial position, because, if the crown 
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aniily of princely rank empire, and therefore laid it down as 
itories would inevitably necessary in view of the threatening 
the empire, which would state of affairs “ again to elect such a 
. and risk suffering the house as is capable by Its own power of 
me upon Italy. More- upholding the Roman Empire.” 

3 e was then in a position However, when it became necessary to 
>e of keeping up the im- -draw up the terms of election and to lay 
remonialin proper form. down the principles upon which the 
inference was so inevit- chosen emperor would have to conduct 
that no other prince of the policy of his government, Branden- 
empire was found who burg declared decisively for that party 
d have accepted the which was opposed to any amalgamation 
KIV. was looking out for of German and Spanish affairs, and was 
after the death of Fer- anxious that the emperor should not 
17- When Count Egon involve the empire in a quarrel with its 
xle the proposal in the western neighbour on account of the 
.ch government to the Franco- Spanish war. In brief, the desire 
Maria of Bavaria, he of this party was that if the House of 
le remark that he was Hapsburg took the German crown, it 
receive the imperial should not employ the additional power 
r from France, and that thus gained to avert the fall of Spain. 

■ endanger the security Co-operation by the courts of Vienna and 
f his young electorate Madrid invariably favoured Catholicism, 
unstable and transitory a religion which Brandenburg had no 
eror’s crown. inclination to strengthen. The majority 

urg that finally decided in the college of electors was gained by 
opold L, an election the adherence of the Palatinate under 
by France. With the - the influence of the ecclesiastical 

lector and Bavaria, all * princes of Cologne and Mainz, 

their Ministers were who were brought over to his 

issadors Gramont and side by the dependence upon 

sent out to attend the France, whereas Protestant Saxony seceded 
ed credit from Mazarin through her jealousy of the Catholic 
3,000,000 pounds, and parties — Bavaria and Treves; however, 
from this source found the fact remains that the position assumed 
pockets of influential by Brandenburg materially helped to 
' courts of Cologne, secure the safety of Protestantism. 
Heidelberg. Austrian Leopold was obliged to undertake to 
ey was also readily abstain from any interference in the 
s latter commanded wars which France was waging in Italy 
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had been a concession to the necessities 
of the general policy of the empire ; it 
implied no greater coherence in the 
relations of the imperial princes to the 
emperor and his house. The republic of 
princes had chosen a wealthy and excellent 
representative, and had laid additional 
obligations upon the state, which was 
desirous of preserving the balance between 
the powers influential in the south-east 
of Europe ; but the several members of 
the empire were entirely convinced that 
the imperial dominions and the voluntary 
union of the German rulers did not together 
constitute any political unity, and that they 
were severally at liberty to pursue their own 
course of policy regardless of the emperor. 

This idea found open expression in 
the formation of a confederacy of the 
princes on the Rhine, a movement which 
‘ followed almost immediately upon the 
election. If we consider merely the formal 
wording of the convention concluded 
upon August 14th, 1658, we may call 
the confederation a movement of the 
friends of peace — with such emphasis is 
the statement made that ” the con- 
Princes federates, whether differing in 
Combine re ^g* on or not > will provoke 110 
w foreign power to hostilities, but 

will preserve the friendship 
now existing among themselves, and 
will use the remedies of law to remove 
any causes of quarrel that may occur.” 
However, this organisation could not be 
considered as remarkably formidable, 
inasmuch as the whole of the standing 
forces which the members were able to 
provide amounted to only 4,700 infantry 
and 2,370 cavalry. 

'Reside the electorates of Mainz, 
Cologne, and the Palatinate of Neuburg, 

" the Liineburgers of Brunswick and the • 
Landgrave of Hesse also joined the con- 
federation, which was modified conform- 
ably to its convention with France. 
France undertook to protect the rights and 
possessions of the confederates, who on 
their part promised to maintain the Peace 
of Westphalia together with the conces- 
sions then made, to France, and held 
themselves in readiness to help the king 
with their military contingents if he should 
be attacked in any of the territories 
which had been assured by the peace. 

^ Tiie estimate of troops mentioned in the 
French proposals was sufficiently modest, 
amounting to 1,600 infantry and 800 
cavalry ; the political confederates were 


bound to act only in cases when the 
German princes reckoned upon French 
help ; they were not concerned with the 
rights of France to represent her own 
interests with such means as might seem 
necessary to her within the territory of the 
confederates. In the war against Spain 
and the States-General, Louis XIV. had 
n ■ - ; . - gained considerable advantage 
Diplomacy b >’ making practical use of 

, m ■ . these rights, which had been 
° fMazarm . established in theory by the 
dexterous diplomacy of Mazarin. Branden- 
burg also took part in the early stages of the 
negotiations, but she abstained from join- 
ing in the compact ; she made many changes 
■ of front , which were not compatible 
with the policy of reinsurance against 
the growing power of the empire adopted 
by a number of petty German states. 
Brandenburg-Prussia had already become 
a body politic which was quite capable 
of leading an alliance, but could never 
have been an earnest, loyal member of a 
confederation under French guidance. 

The imperial court fully recognised that 
the formation of the Rhine confedera- 
tion was directed immediately against 
its position in the empire, and foreboded 
an interference on the part of France in 
the affairs of the empire which might 
become extremely serious. The emperor 
therefore did his utmost to sever the 
constitutional representatives of the pro- 
vinces, who made up the assembly of 
deputies when the Reichstag was not 
sitting, from such influence as the Rhine 
princes might exert. There was some 
dispute upon the question whether the 
assembly of deputies should be held in 
Frankfort or in Regensburg ; and the 
Rhine confederates demanded the sum- 
moiling of the Reichstag, which had been 
prorogued for two years in 1654. 

The German Reichstag, which was in 
correspondence with the assembly for 
maintaining the Peace at Nuremberg, might 
■ , ~ have extended its activity 

Germany s * n an unusua ] degree. It 

° s , ... might have dealt with the 

ppor \mi les means Q f rea ix S i n g- the prin- 
ciples of the imperial constitution as laid 
down in the Peace of Westphalia, with 
measures necessary for securing the 
frontiers, with the organisation of the 
imperial army, with the means desirable 
for increasing the prosperity of the 
country, for reviving trade and industry. 
However, one of the most remarkable 
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in the compacts with Hapsburg, in 1463 
and 1491, and also in the election of the 
Bohemian king Vladislav ; the Reichstag 
at Ofen, 1527, also took the same point of 
view, after the terrorism of John Zapofya 
and his dependents had been crushed. 

The nationalists, who passed the resolu- 
tion in 1505 that no foreigner should be 
elected king, never seriously 
angary p 0 p ec [ f or the absolute inde- 

Two^ Evils P en ^ ence Hungary. Having to 
choose between two evils, they 
preferred dependence upon the House of 
Hapsburg to dependence upon Turkey. The 
position adopted by Hungary, the centre of 
the opposition, was largely influenced by 
the religious policy of the Hapsburgs, w r hose 
permanent union with the papacy and the 
Jesuits formed a continual danger to the 
freedom of Protestantism, which had taken 
root both in the Carpathian highlands and 
in the plains of the Theiss. The national 
movements under Bocskay, Bethlen, and 
the Rakoczy were in each case attempts to 
protect Protestantism, and gained strength 
from union with the corresponding religious 
parties in Germany. The House of Haps- 
burg had hoped to be able to make its 
territories coherent by the maintenance 
of religious unity. But its stern opposition 
to the fundamental principle of religious 
freedom hindered the internal coherence 
of the population, shattered all confidence 
in the respect for justice which had been 
attributed to the dynasty, and secured the 
adhesion of the religious fanaticism, which 
was very strongly developed among the 
Magyar Calvinists, to the political parties. 

The policy of the Hapsburgs was not 
founded on religious intolerance in itself ; 
the grandsons of Maximilian I. regarded 
the Reformation from a political point of 
view. Resistance to the Reformation was 
a matter that touched neither heart nor 
conscience in their case ; they thought 
that they could not afford to lose the 
support of the ecclesiastical princes and the 
TK CK . f clergy against the encroach-,' 
Factor in meats of the secular Orders 

Austria's Fate of ,. the 1 ei ? 1 P ire - However, 
political views are unstable. ; 
they have to be adapted to change of cir- 
cumstances and a proof of this fact is to be 
seen in the altered attitude of Ferdinand I. 
and Maximilian II., and even in the case 
of Rudolf and Matthias. The fate of 
Austria largely depended upon the supre- 
macy of the inner Austrian line, in which 


temperament of the Archduchess Maria had 
become preponderant. We must leave 
the investigators of the psychology of 
families and races to decide why it was 
that Jesuit Catholicism should have gained 
so strong a hold upon the Bavarians in 
particular ; at any rate, its influence 
during a period of 400 years is unmis- 
takable, and cannot be neglected if we 
would understand the history of Austria. 

The Jesuits were the primary founders 
of that system of centralisation which 
impeded the different countries possessed . 
by the Hapsburgs in their natural develop- 
ment to a strongly organised federal state, 
brought about hostility between the 
several populations, and set their interests 
in opposition to the interests of the state. 
In the countries of the Bohemian crown 
the Jesuits exercised a Germanising influ- 
ence ; on the other hand, in the duchies 
of the Alpine, districts, the acquisition and 
the union of which had formed the kernel 
of the power of the Hapsburg family, Jesuit 
influence prevented any close sympathy 
on the part of the people for their blood 
relations in the Protestant territories. 
Beca of consequence was the 

a * most entire destruction in 
c‘S! those countries of that intel- 
lectual culture which had been 
a splendid characteristic of the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Phrase-making, 
empty and superficial, was the dominant 
feature in literature ; in countless cases 
the spirit of intellectual society was broken, 
subservience was praised as a virtue, 
sycophancy and jealousy became habitual. 

At the instance of his Bavarian relatives, 
and with the help of Jesuit advice, 
Ferdinand II. proceeded to oppress the 
Protestant Orders, and was resisted with 
empty words instead of strong action ; in 
cowardice and hesitation the Protestant 
landowners retired within their castle 
walls before a few gangs of peasants, and 
quietly looked on at the process of turning 
shopkeepers and peasants into Catholics. 
Until the edict of restitution in 1629, they 
had at least succeeded in preserving £he 
.right of freedom of worship in their own 
homes ; but after that period their 
liberties were nearly blotted out. 

The Roman clerics advanced, secure of 
victory, and with them the overbearing 
bands of Friecllander soldiers, while dis- 
tinguished families who would not renounce 
their faith, retreated before them, and 
left their houses, courts, and country, to 
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await the time when the German Empire 
and their Christian fellows could assure 
them religious freedom and enable them 
to return to the possession of their ancient 
inheritances. With unparalleled obstinacy 
•the Emperor Ferdinand III. fought 
against the attempt, during six years of 
negotiation at Munster and Osnabriick, 
to extend the conditions of religious tolera- 
tion to his own territories ; during that 
period he failed to avail h’mself of many 
favourable opport un ities, as he was em- 
ployed in offering an obstinate opposition 
to the attack made by Sweden in favour 
of the Austrian Protestants. 

After the peace the chief power in the 
empire was concentrated in the person of 
an emperor who was chief only in name : 
but the religious unity of the territories 
of the House of Austria had been pre- 
served. The Protestant Orders made 
further attempts to remove or to lighten 
the heavy yoke laid upon their Austrian 
co-religionists : but these efforts were 
unsuccessful, the more so as they were 
never seriously prosecuted. The Reichs- 
tag and the election of Leopold as 
WK th em P eror would have provided 
Empire 6 opportunity for the exertion 
was Weak of &<?*** pressure ; but no 
one took the trouble to 
seize the occasion, because no one took 
any permanent interest in the fate of the 
Austrian territories. Nowhere was the 
weakness of the empire more conspicuous 
than at that point where the emperor 
was also a territorial prince ; the imperial 
support, which had been so earnestly re- 
quested and desired, about which so many 
words and documents in the Reichstag 
had been spent in vain, bore a miserable 
appearance upon the frontiers and could 
make no impression upon the land-owners, 
who were alarmed at the incursion of the 
Turks, from which they had suffered loss. 

The custom grew of considering the 
title of emperor as one attaching ipso 
jacio to the local prince, and no special 
stress was ever laid upon the fact that the 
prince’s lords were part of the Roman 
Empire of the German nation. ' The only 
people to take any real part in imperial 
affairs were the high nobility, who were 
aiming at paid official posts under the 
empire, or whose social position would 
be improved by admission into the colleges 
of; imperial princes and counts. The 
Austrian could no longer * entertain the 
idea that he was himself “within the 


empire”; the phrase “beyond the 
empire” began to grow more 'and more 
habitual. The separation of the Haps- 
burg possessions from the rest of Germany 
has been a steadily growing fact since the 
Peace of Westphalia, so much so that 
the legislation establishing their separate 
existence in the eighteenth and nineteenth 

The Independence juries Was brought 
of thc about without difficulty, 

German Princes and the full significance 
oi the step was probably 
never realised by the majority of the popu- 
lation. The common action necessary to 
meet the attack of the Turks was no check 5 
upon this process of alienation ; the German 
princes, with whom the emperor nego- 
tiated in the Reichstag for some means 
of support, had no intention of demanding 
that the ties uniting the empire should be 
further strengthened by way of recom- 
pense for their aid ; nor did they attempt 
to insist that the Reichstag should have 
more power to deal with affairs within 
the Hapsburg territories. 

On the contrary, their efforts were 
concentrated entirely upon the task of 
making themselves more independent of 
the emperor by their wealth, their 
troops, and their personal service in 
war ; thus they were in favour rather of 
weakening the cohesive power of the em- 
pire. The more they could free them- 
selves from subjection to a superior power, 
the less they regarded the efforts of the 
emperors to make their own territory, by 
the introduction of all kinds of adminis- 
trative measures, a self-contained province 
separate from the empire. Federal rela- 
tionship was the natural result of the 
circumstances of the time; imperial 
federation had no real existence. 

However, the manifestations of po ular 
feeling were of a totally different charac- 
ter ; the nation had been roused by the 
reports disseminated concerning the cruelty 
of the Turks in Transylvania and Upper 
Hungary Hungary, and would gladly have 
Raided i° ined in offering a vigorous 
by Turks resistance to , their hereditary 
foe. The heroic defence of 
Grosswardein in the summer of 1660 
increased the interest which the people took 
in the fate of their co-religionists in Hungary 
and Transylvania. But the court of Vienna 
had no ears for popular outcry, and not 
the smallest desire to turn the crusading 
spirit to account, as it might lead only to 
the further strengthening of Protestantism. 
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commissioner, awaited me arrival ot me 
provincial ambassadors in 
The Aims of j£ e g ens bi ir g ; in January, 1663, 

ihe . w hen the session of the Reichs- 
of rnnccs ^ could be opened, it became 

plain that not only the special desires of 
the electors would require consideration, 
but that an opposition to the princely 
houses had been set on foot, and an oppo- 
sition which offered its assistance on con- 
ditions impossible to accept. It was due 
to the concurrence of France, ready to 
pull the strings of any number of intrigues, 
that William Philip of the Neuburg 
Palatinate, together with Brunswick, 
Hesse, and Wurtemberg, had a 

founded the “ union of 
princes/' which was directed 
against the preponderance of 
the electoral families ; their A [ 
chief demand was that the | | 
council of princes should be pj 
allowed to partake in the ! Jgp W'j 
election of the emperors, a 
privilege which had hitherto 
been claimed by the electors 
alone. So this party desired 
to make their help against 
the Turks conditional upon C0UNT MC 
an alteration in the con- count Rahmmd 
Stitution, which the emperor imperial fieid-nn 

; .. ? . 1 . the Austrian sc 

had no power to grant tinguished bin 
upon his own initiative. Turks m the 1 
At length the union of princes was 
overruled ; it was decided to make an 
immediate grant of fifty “ Romermonate,” 
there was to be exemption for no one, 
and the ten imperial departments were all 
included in the demand for 6,400,000 
guldens — in reality, only the half of them. 
The next question was how this sum 
should be raised. The imperial towns, 
which had long been groaning under the 
weight of the payments imposed upon 
them, now demanded a revision of the 
imperial rolls,; moreover, the members of 
the Rhine confederacy, upon the advice of 
France, declined to limit their action to a 
monetary payment, but desired to resume 
their original character of imperial auxili- 
aries by sending contingents of troops. 
France considered that such pecuniary 
resources' would always be entirely at the 
emperor's disposal when once they had 



of war at Regensburg demanded the for- 
mation of three armies ; one for Upper 
Hungary and Transylvania, under Louis 
Rattwich, Count of Souches, another on the 
Drave under Strozzi and Nicholas Zrinyi 
for the conquest of Kanizsa, and a third 
under Montecuccoli on the Danube and 
Lake Flatten with no special object in view. 
Tjv & The Turks left their real line 

Badly °* a ^ ac ^ to relieve Kanizsa, 

Beatea an ^ Montecuccoli found time 

to effect a junction of his own 
army with the Rhine confederates and the 
French troops on the Raab, and gave 
battle on August ist, 1664, at Sankt 
Gotthard, which ended in the defeat of 
the Turks with the loss of 14,000 of 
their best troops. 

The Grand Vizir was obliged to give up 
the attack, as the condition of his troops 
was not such as to inspire confidence. 
At Altenburg, Montecuccoli brought 40,000 
men and sixty guns against him, and 
might have been able to take the 
offensive had the imperial troops and the 
French been willing to place themselves 
unconditionally under his command. In 
order, to bring the Turkish war to 
a victorious conclusion, French and 
Spanish affairs should have been left 
temporarily to themselves, and Branden- 
burg, the best armed of the German 
states, should have been brought over 
by co-operation in Silesia. Eastern Hun- 
gary and Transylvania would have had to 
be propitiated with the full recognition of 
religious freedom. 

But such energetic measures proved 
too extreme for the authorities, and it 
seemed preferable to conclude the Peace 
of Vasvar, Eisenberg, with Turkey, on 
August 10th, 1664, a dishon ourable peace 
which was really no more than an aimis- 
tice of long duration. It brought con- 
tentment neither to the empire nor to 
Hungary. A few years after the con- 
clusion of peace the conspiracy of Zrinyi, 

„ , Nadasdy, Frangipani, and 

ungary s T a ^ eu b ac b broke out, the 

Separatism ° f WaS the , dis - 

ruption of Hungary from 

Hapsburg. The conspiracy was dis- 
covered and the leaders punished with 
death, but dissatisfaction in Hungary 
only increased in consequence. 

Turkey could count now, as previously, 
upon the adhesion of the magnates, it 
was for her to say when the war 
should be renewed. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION 


THE. 
AGE OF 
LOUIS XIV. 
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The political condition of the German 
Empire after Charles V. was totally 
incompatible with mercantile develop- 
ment. and the Netherlands had, therefore, 
no competition to fear in this direction. 
On the other hand, they were utterly beaten 
by the Hanseatics in the competition for 
the Baltic trade. The latter obtained 
M their imports at so cheap a rate 

t S that they could afford to under- 
M any middleman ; they sup- 
ported Russia m her wars with 
Poland by shipments of guns and military 
stores, in return for which they exacted 
enormous quantities of raw material at 
ridiculously low prices. As they were 
always ready to pay cash down, they 
easily outstripped all competitors in the 
Baltic corn-markets ; they monopolised 
the herring fisheries on the Scotch coasts 
by their greater cleverness in the curing of 
the fish, their methods being unknown 
to the English. 

In 1642 a special board was appointed 
for the development of trade in the Levant. 
Venice and Genoa, who had been working 
for that trade for centuries, now had to put 
a good face on the matter and try to secure 
their retail trade in dried fish and colonial 
produce by means of special conventions. 
Venetian textile goods, which had been so 
famous, and for which Smyrna was a 
special market, were now entirely ousted 
by Dutch and French productions. French 
goods were carried in Dutch 
vessels to every European 
coast; in the year 165S their 
value was estimated at 
£42,000,000. The .discoveries on the coast 
of the Australian continent, in New Guinea, 
and New Zealand must not be forgotten, 
together with the settlements in North 
America, where corn-growing and horse- 
breeding made great progress in a short 
time. The brilliancy of the life of the aristo- 
cracy, the self-confidence of the citizens, 
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lyLKUMj their eighty years war 01 
liberation against Spain the Protes- 
tant people of the Netherlands had not 
only- struggled for religious freedom and 
political independence, but they had 
also become the greatest merchants and 
capitalists of the world. The straggle 
between the Romance and Teutonic races 
had lasted a thousand years, and ‘ after 
the seventeenth century it was not only a 
leading feature in European history, but 
was also an important factor in the 
political changes which took place in 
every habitable part of the globe : and 
during that struggle there is no more 
brilliant example of Teutonic superiority 
in the spirit of business enterprise, in 
boldness of commercial designs, and in 
determination to make the most of any 
advantage, . however small, than is pre- 
sented by the rise of Dutch commercial life. 
„ , . . After Spain and Portugal had 

Dutch PnSmg kegun the era of geographical 
w U c , , ■ discovery, it was the merchants 

of Holland who were the 
first to grasp the commercial advantages 
opened by the discovery of the ocean 
routes to both Indies, and to draw full 
profit from 'them ; for the great influx of 
precious metal, which had given Spain so 
long a period of political power, was to be 
proved by no means a necessity, and very 
possibly a danger, to national prosperity. 

It is possible, that the Germans would 
have anticipated Holland by absorbing 
a large . portion of the world’s trade, or 
have become a commercial power contem- 
porary with her ; but German relations 
with Portugal who had begun her ..East 
Indian- commercial career upon capital 
borrowed from the Fugger, Welser, Vohlin, 
Hochstetter, and others, had been inter- 
rupted by , the opposition of Hapsburg 
interests iand the -first religious wars,* which 
had exercised a destructive influence upon 
commercial activity in Southern Germany. 


Commercial 
Triumphs 
of France 
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capitalists towards the landed proprietors, 
who took no share in commerce, eventually 

1P deprived the city aristocracy 
of all co-operation on the part 
of the nobles in the further 

the House of Orange, which 
had raised the standard of 
freedom and independence 
during the hardest periods of 
the fight, was thereby deprived 
of that position in which it 
had been able to render the 
greatest services to the 
common fatherland. The 
young stadtholder and cap- 
tain-general, William II., was 
jgger carried off bv an untimely 

it°s commercial dea , th on November 6th, 1650 ; 
'osperitv, and and it was not till a week 


have been immortalised in the Dutch 
school of painters, who attained to a 
higher pitch of artistic power 
during those days of com- ‘ 
mercial and political ascen- 
dency than any of their con- 
temporaries. The admirable B’ g ‘!!j 
likenesses of their councillors g 

and merchants bring before 
our eyes those men who gel' ‘ 
exercised for half a, century a 3 ' 

domination which extended 
over every part of the world. 

However, their power was 
but short-lived ; at the moment 
when they seemed to have BUBHH 
reached the highest point wtmwmmm 
they were already tottering to jacob 

their fall. The settlements, ^aTfamou® & 
which their sea-power had enterprise and 
enabled the Dutch to found whose grants of money made the after his funeral that his heir 
after a hard struggle, lay devel °P ment of trade possible. was b orn to the English 
open on the landward side to any attack, Princess Mary, on November 4th, 1650. 
and extraordinary efforts were demanded This event gave the “ aristocracy of 

to make their ^ _ wealth,” as the 

defence secure ; , \ *' " ' * „■ > ' ' regents of the 

but the nation Kj'^T.r '’eel state of Holland 

of whom these j : ‘be* mailed themselves, 

efforts were / l# b/ V . /;< m the opportunity 

demanded was K* ' | *«' y they.. ..had desired 

incapable of any K|\‘ 1 1 ^ or establishing 

further develop- \ ' their sole supre- 

ment. They had b macy, which 

brought their res ted upon two 

carrying-trade to T' ' ; main principles: 

the highest * ** •*" \' ' first. that the 

possible pitch, > !• b I Orange party 

l hut they were should be ex- 

not sufficiently g lyMS chicled from any 

populous to share in the 

become a pro- government ; and, 

ducing people, 5 secondly, that the 

and to add to the freedom of the 

body of calculat- small towns and 

ing, speculating the poorer classes 

merchants a of the population 

creative,- manu- By - should be with- 
l facturing class, drawn. 

whichmighthave There is no 

i; given the state a pride like the 

I. . .. reserve of power ; P ride °* the busi* 

f°r no such ness man who has 

reserve was to made his own 

be found among way in the world, 

| ; j| the clever but 

narrow - minded 
| individuals who 

H sat in the council chambers of the “ St aden.” pressive as thai 
The unbounded pride displayed by the good of indivi< 


THE PORTRAIT OF A DUTCH NOBLEMAN 

From tlie painting by Franz Hals in the National Gallery, Edinburgh 
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state upon the principles demanded for 
the working of a counting-house. With 
the hypocrisy of priestcraft, the members 
of the new republic compared their state 
to the Jewish kingdom of antiquity. But 
when, in order to had some cogent reason 
for the abolition of the hereditary office 
of stadtholder, the republicans began to 
add up the account of what the House of 
Orange had cost the state, not forgetting 
the presents made to the children of their 
generals and statesmen, then it was that 
the peddling soul of the Dutchman showed 
all the characteristics of the degraded 
Jewish usurers who had increased ahum 


carried off the first vessels of the astounded 
British under the very guns of the Tower. 
The fortresses on the frontier were in a 
sad condition by contrast with this display 
of vigour. The internal dissensions and 
jealousies of the two parties ruined the 
spirit of the army, and destroyed the zeal 
of the officers, whom the government 
refused to pay because they were suspected 
of Orange inclinations. 

However, the chief councillor* of -Holland , 
Jan de Witt, a dry, calculating machine, a 
man of some common-sense but with all the 
passionate narrow-mindedness of the re- 
publican citizen, was of the opinion that 
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THE SYNDICS: REMBRANDT’S PICTUkE OR A GROUP OF' Dt/TCH MERCHANTS 
In the seventeenth century Holland rose to a position of great commercial supremacy, the domination of its enterprising 
merchants lasting for half a century and extending to every part of the world. The above picture, reproduced from 
Rembrandt’s painting, shows us what type of men they were who made their country famous in the world of commerce. 

dantly in previous centuries, and proved his. lofty wisdom had saved the state 
that their political ideas were absolutely from all • danger when he . had succeeded 
devoid of that element of greatness which in forming the Triple Alliance with England 
was always a feature of the home and and Sweden against Louis XIV. His 
foreign policy of the chosen people during mathematical knowledge had brought him 
4heir period of prosperity. the reputation of a savant, but had not 


During the wars with England, which .-enabled him to grasp ; dhe^political combi 


were the natural result of • commercial 
rivalry, the Dutch fleet had in no way. 
tarnished the reputation of the Low 


nations' which the King of France set on 
foot when he, found it necessary to break 
up this confederation of the maritime 


German seafarers ; the final triumph of powers. De Witt thought that he had 

i. 2.1 r\ ; _ j .. 1 . 1: n • . r -r~> •, 
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the heroic spirit of the great Orange period 
took place when De Ruyter, in 1667, made 

a descent upon the Thames, and burned or 






firmly bound the interests of England to 
those of his own country, and that he 
would be able to execute that great 
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political design which was preserved for the Louis XIV. to bend an 
dowers of the Prince of Orange, whom he his own purposes ; €h; 

bitterly persecuted, and whom he was than willing to sell his cpu 
anxious to reduce to the position of a which his Parliaments wc 
mere dependant upon the “ aristocracy of with sufficient Javishne 
wealth.” But the design became possible alone might finally enable 
only when the positions of the actors had with Parliament altoget 
been reversed, when the civil list had been drawn 
England s English people had come to vention Parliament, whic 
Recovery From g ^ devdopment o{ their stipulations with the St 
cpu icamsm p 0 ]^j ca j p 0Wer? anc [ were Restoration, and the kim 
able to take the lead in the movement to not err on the side of g< 
save the Teutonic world from subjection to ever, though /i. 200.000 a 
the great King of France. At the moment quite enough to keep up 
when Louis XIV. was making trial of his splendour of the court, it 
diplomatic skill in his preparations to deal to satisfy the excessive 
a crushing blow against the Netherlands, king's mistresses, who 

lad ™v*d ih, tad I / ■ ■■ |™S 

been unfortunate insetting RuIer of the United Provinces, William II., voting 
up an utterly worthless Prince of Orange, married Mary, the daughter amounts 
ruler, and was conse- of Charles L of England, and their son, born spec j a ] i 
j • „ „ after his father’s death, in 1650, subsequently , •, , J 

quently not in a position ascendell the English throne as William III. a,) l e 0 

to take that place in the From the painting: by Honthorst proportit 

political world which belonged to her by the several departments oi 
right. One of the hardest trials of a people The vicious and unscrupu 
to whom monarchy is a necessity, and who the king enabled the Park 
are inspired with the sense of its dignity, is its legislative powers withe 
to see a worthless ruler upon the throne, a to mould the growing kinge 
man who is personally incapable of dealing As regards the centralisati 
with the responsibilities of his office. " strong hand 

The Stuart Charles II. had no conception . a y ameftt dictator Grom 
of the relations that should subsist between j* Dictator F^ iec ^ a S ve 
the state and its ruler, between the * lcaor place was no’ 
monarchy and the representatives of the Parliament, which looked 
people ; in his opinion, the government of well as economic affairs, 
England was a possession that was natu- carefully to maintain the rt 
rally'his, which might afford him the oppor- with foreign powers and to 
tunity of leading a life of debauchery, in Europe, for which ta 
Of national pride or of ambition he had Stuart had shown itself \ 
nothing. So, It was not difficult for The religious party of 
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was intolerant to the point of cruelty. 
Crime and constant judicial murders were 
the result ; dissent was persecuted with a 
severity almost unexampled even during 
the fiercest struggles of the Reformation. 
The supremacy of the Anglican Church was 
considered so inseparable from the unity of 
the state, and the uniform subjection of 
every citizen to the civil authority, that 
ecclesiastical supremacy was therefore 
especially protected by legislation, and anj/ 
attempt of Papists or Presbyterians to 
overthrow it was immediately checked by 
the enforcement of the severest penalties. 

By the Act of Uniformity in the year 
1662 every form of worship was forbidden 
which differed from that of the established 
Episcopal Church ; holders of livings were 
dispossessed if they refused compliance, 
and 1,800 dissenting clergy - 
were driven into poverty. 

The khig. who had leanings 
to Catholicism, did his best 
to check the Papist per- 
secutions; but terrifying 
rumours of conspiracies, 

, which readily found 
credence among the 
people, kindled the fire 
anew : death - warrants 
w ere issued against 
members of the nobility, 
against whom the most 
groundless suspicions were 
entertained. All this, 
however, was not the 
doing of Charles; these r W - « 
acts marked the rapid ' % 

growth of the centralisa- [&H 
tion of the civil power in The consort 
the hands, not of the Mary survived her h 
crown but of an intolerant Parliament. 

At. the same time the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise began to make itself 
apparent. The example of the Nether- 
lands had exercised a reviving and stimu- 
lating influence upon English commercial 
activity, which had progressed but little 
Bristol sinf. p e ™yages of Walter 

as a Raleigh m the time of Queen 

Seaport Elizabeth. With the exception 

of London there was but one 
seaport with any extensive trade — namely, 
Bristol, which .was in constant communica- 
tion with Virginia and the* Antilles. Man- 
chester imported every year for her textile 
industries only 2,000,000 pounds of raw 
wool, which was brought from Cyprus and 
Smyrna ; among the largest imports were 
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THE CONSORT OF WILLIAM II. ‘ 
Mary survived her husband by ten years. 


the wines of Spain and Portugal, for the 
wine trade became important by reason 
of the reaction to luxury which ''followed 
upon the stem morality of the Puritan 
government. In no case had manufacture 
risen to a higher level; British products 
could not compete with those of France 

England or Bel & ium either in quantity 
at the or quality. Even the best 
.Restoration hardware was then imported 
from abroad. The output of iron 
was restricted by the scarcity of coal, and 
amounted to little more than 10,000 tons. 
In the North American colonies were 

some 30,000 settlers, wiio were working 
with energy and forethought for the 
development of their community, without 
concern , for the party conflicts of the 
mother country ; but their economic* 

; ; : ' ‘ ; : development had not 

sufficiently advanced for 
the mother country to 
derive any advantage 
from them. 

At the period of the 
Restoration the landed 
nobility were still the 
ruling class in England ; 
they were but seldom in 
communication with the 
capital, as the badness of 
the roads made travelling 
both expensive and 
dangerous. As regards 
education and culture, 
they were probably on the 
same level as the petty 
nobles of Auvergne or 
; Limousin ; even in the 
3F william 11. remoter districts of Ger- 

isband by ten years. • i z l x 3 

many men might be found 
of greater experience of the world and with 
better knowledge of the manners of the best 
European society than any of the nobility 
in Somersetshire or Yorkshire. Scarce more 
than half of the level land of the kingdom 
was under agriculture, but the products- 
were valuable and were sufficient to main- 
tain the middle-class farmers, whose require- 
ments were generally of a moderate nature. 

However, even the richest nobles had - 
j btit a very modest 'capital at their disposal ; 
among them incomes of £20,000 sterling 
were the exception rather than the rule. 
After the fall of the Puritan tyranny 
and the disbanding of the Parliamentary 
army, with which Cromwell had main- 
tained his power, it became possible to 
make special efforts to increase the pros- 
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of England 
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final conclusion of this piece of -business took banking business; to these they 
to the hands of two ladies. Henrietta of refused re payment of the capital which they 
Orleans. Charles’s sister, and her com- had borrowed. Charles also issued a 
panion, Louise de Querouaille, who became declaration of indulgence removing the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, and gained an penalties to which Papists and Presby- 
influeiice upon the king nearly as strong as terians were liable. By these acts the 
that which the Countess of powers of; the Prerogative 

Castlemaine had' up to that B : k _ ' ' - . were exceed ed, and suspicion:. 

In the convention of Dover, • B'Chk/;-' -T aroused. The seed of further 

on May 22nd, 1670, Charles - 'VP: | 1 discord had rims been sown 

II. promised to go over to and was rapidly germinating 

the Roman Catholic Churchy when Louis XIV. raised his 

1 0 dissolve the T riple Alliance, , 1 land to del i ver the blow which 

and to form a confederation he had long prepared against 

with France against Holland ; the Motherland states, in 

in return for this,- ’Louis order that he might destroy 

promised him an immediate the opposition of the most 

present 'of ^ £200,000, and , dangerous enemy to his plans 

so-called yearly war subsidies Henrietta of Orleans Sweden had also been 
to the amount of £300,000. She was the youngest child of bought by France : she had 
Six thousand French troops m 7 . 1 nm?s&ZlTlZtedt undertaken to enter into the 
were also to proceed to Philip, Duke of Orleans, the only war with io.ooo men on the 
England should the king brother of Louis xiv. of France, side of France if the emperor 
find it necessary to defend his royal pro- or the empire should espouse the cause 
rogatives against the Parliament. More- of Holland ; the price for this promise was 
over, Louis did not confine his operations 400.000 thalers in the event of peace, 

merely to securing the king’s adhesion; 600,000 in case of war. The Emperor 

he gave large sums of money to be spent in Leopold I. had already come to an agree- 
bnbery,^ the^ division of r ment with Loms XlVmn 

Lauderdale. ? The Cabal the duchess of Portsmouth longer ha d\a t heh^dis^ 
obtained £2,500,000 from posal the money with 

Parliament for purposes Portsmouth, became a favourite of Charles which 801110 thirty Or 

■ Of coast defence in the n " aad Wle,ded grest Ml,ence over fortyyearspreviously.they 

: ■ event of a war between Holland and France, had brought over privy councillors, princes 

and then prorogued the assembly. As there of the Church, and generals, to their interests. 

. was thus no Parliament in session, they The German House of Hapsburg had 
seized the opportunity of defrauding the acquiesced in the gains which France had 

creditors of the Treasury, in particular made during the “ war of escheatage.” It 

; the London goldsmiths, who then under- had, moreover, concluded a secret conven- 
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THE FRENCH CAVALRY FORCING THE PASSAGE OF THE RHINE ON JUNE 12th, 1672 

ime to come, any opposition on the part The Elector of Brandenburg, Frederic 
f the Vienna court to his undertakings William, who had always been regarded 
gainst Holland. On November ist, 1671, with mistrust by the Dutch regents as 
compact was signed for the emperor by being the uncle and guardian of the young 
-obkowitz, in which the emperor promised Prince of Orange, perceived the serious 
0 take no part in any war of France which complications which the victory of France 
hould be waged outside the Spanish and over Holland would produce in the 
rerman dominions, and to afford no other kingdom ; ; he declared that “ in the eyes 
ssistance to the powers attacked by of the present and future generations it 
'ranee than the continuance of friendly would appear an eternal disgrace to sur- 
slations with them. render the freedom not only of Germany, 

Consequently, the efforts of the Austrian but of the whole of Christendom.” He 
mbassador to the Dutch states to persuade would neither comply with the requests 
ae emperor to intervene on behalf of made to him by the French ambassadors, 
tolland remained without result for the nor would he shrink before any threats. He 
loment.- . The. occupation, of Lorraine by was very anxious, to form a confederation 
rench -troops; and the expulsion of the with the Dutch .government ; but, dazzled 






by the power and financial resources of jewels and wo 
Louis, they hesitated for a long time to Denmark, or 
accept the conditions which Frederic after the flight 
William was obliged to impose in view of the seized the pow 
resources of his territory. But early in 1673 save their prop 
the Netherland ambassadors requested enemy 7 , even a 
to know the meaning of the French The goverr 
ho i XIV P re P ara ^ ons 5 an d received the republicans ha< 

IT War * short answer from the king that tion menaced 

with Holland * ie would complete his prepara- the constitutio 
tions and use them as he and was, more 
thought proper. Then at length they made freedom, being 

an agreement for the putting of 24,000 men domination of 
into the field ; but for their maintenance' the deep feelii 
they paid only 8,000 thalers a month, and who still clung 
not the 100,000 demanded by the elector, traditions, , for 
Two months later, Louis took the field for the strong 
with 140,000 men. After a short halt ality, and for t 
before Maastricht, . two 

proof of their old prowess william hi , prince of orange 

Under the eyes of the The son of William II., Prince of Orange, anc 

king. Meanwhile, the '“‘f ° f the H Unit ^ Provides, lie married, ir 
r> * P _ c r , 1&<7, Mary, daughter of James, Duke of York, 

thshops Of Cologne and afterwards King: James II. He was subse- 
Mlinster made the most quentiy called to the throne of England, 
cowardly excuses for withdrawing their courage, strong 
troops into Friesland and Oberyssel, and of German inc 
permitted the occupation of a number of was no other 
towns, among them Deventer, Zwolle, William of Ora: 
Harderwijk ; the province of Oberyssel of age, whose pi 
readily submitted to the protectorate of not been spoil* 
the Bishop of Munster. The English fleet to that end of 
under the Duke of York, 1 with very in- As is invari 
sufficient support from the French, had passions of the 
meanwhile, on June 7th, 1672, fought an by some unex] 
action with De Ruy ter in Southwold Bay, testations of kp 
the result of which was indecisive ; the were accompan 
proposed landing of the English in Zealand against the ene: 
was fortunately frustrated by an unusually few weeks afte 
low tide and a violent storm. None removed the P 
the less, affairs in the seven provinces were the brothers E 
in an unsettled condition. The rich hoped to have 1 
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action on behalf of the states. The fact 
that it was his action and his influence 
upon the emperor which had alone pre- 
destruction of the Dutch 
republic is in no way affected by the Peace 
of Saint-Germain. 

The retirement of Brandenburg from the 
scene of operations, though but temporary, 
was unavoidable in view of events in 
Poland ; it implied only a momentary 
interruption in the foreign policy of the 
elector and inflicted no permanent damage 
upon the cause of the Netherlands. On 
the contrary, it obliged the emperor to 
give up his temporising policy, and to 
show greater decision in defending the 
independence of his empire and in pre- 
serving the security of his frontiers, if he 
did not wish to run the risk of entirely 
losing in the eyes of the empire a prestige 
which was in any case greatly impaired. 

A convention was arranged on August 
30th, 1673, between the United Netherlands, 
the emperor, and Spain, whereby a monthly 
subsidy of 95,000 thalers for the army 
was assured to the emperor. Monte- 
cuccoli again took the command, and 
How En land Turenne,who had penetrated 
« 2 ? aii to Rotenburg on the Tauber, 

Spanish Trade J™ 8 fo V ed . back to the Rhine 
by a series of strategical 
movements. William of Orange besieged 
and took Bonn, after obliging the marshal 
Luxemburg to abandon the right bank of 
the Rhine. When the winter brought 
operations to a ‘close,. France had lost her 
advantage and was acting upon the defen- 
sive. She was, moreover, ’’ unable to pre- 
vent the secession of her allies ; England,, 
who had not added to her reputation in the 
maritime war with the Dutch, was obliged 
to conclude the Peace of Westminster on 
February 19th, 1674, as she would other- 
wise have lost her Spanish trade ; het 
example was followed by Munster and the 
electorates of Cologne and Mainz. 

The campaigns of the year 1674 were 
with great dangers to Louis XIV., k 
who was now confronted by a strong con- 
federation of European powers, and heavy 
subsidies had to be paid to keep England 
from joining their number. Conde de- 
fended the northern frontier of the king- 
dom from a foreign invasion in the bloody 
battle of Seneffe in the Hennegau, on August 
which was fought against , 
the Dutch, Spanish, and imperial troops. 
Turenne’s military powers had never 
been displayed to greater advantage, 


the instructions which he had received 
from Vienna — namely, to avoid any 
possible collision with the enemy whom it 
was intended to befriend. The duty vented the 
imposed on him was to await the attack 
of Turenne, to whom the defence of the 
Lower Rhine had been entrusted, and on 
310 account to begin hostilities on his side. 

— , Although Frederic William 

urenne s ., cou ]^ no { induce Montecuccoli 

«? cc , e ! s A n to advance with him even as far 
as Coblenz, a movement which 
lie had especially recommended to the 
Prince of Orange, he insisted upon the 
union of the two armies. But it became 
impossible to join hands with the Dutch 
and Spanish troops which were stationed 
at Maastricht, as Montecuccoli declined to 
cross the Rhine with the elector. When, 
toward the end of the year 1672, the allies 
marched to Westphalia, Turenne followed 
them and cut off their union with the 
Netherlands troops, which had gained a 
position in East Friesland. 

The elector was no longer in receipt of 
subsidies from . the States-General, as he 
had not fulfilled his obligations at the seat 
of .war ; he did not venture to make any 
attack on Turenne’s strong position at 
Soest, and, lest he should find himself the 
object of an overwhelming assault, deter- 
mined to conclude an armistice with 
France. In view of the emperor’s waver- 
ing policy and the weakness of the con- 
tingents furnished by him — Montecuccoli’ s 
successor, Bournonville, had scarcely 10,000 
men all told-— -this step was for the moment 
the best that could have been taken, for in 
no other way was it possible to avoid defeat. 

By the Peace of Saint-Germain, on 
April 10th, 1673, Frederic William 

engaged to enter into hostilities neither 
against France nor against her allies— 

England, Cologne, and Munster. In the 
Convention of Vossem, on June 16th, the 
King of France promised him £800,000 by 
way of compensation for the loss of the 
Secession payments from Holland ; there fraught 
of Frederic waS} however > no stipulation 
William against his fulfilling his duties 
to the empire in the event of an 
imperial war. When the Dutch ambassadors 
made reproaches to Frederic William for his 
secession, he plainly informed them that 
his retirement was entirely due to the 
premature cessation of the war subsidies nth, i 674 : 
which they had been paying; that, ~ ' 

should they fail to bring about a general 
. ' ,p$&ce, he would be ready to renew his 
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but all that he could do was to preserve 
Alsace, upon which the main attack of the 
imperial army had been directed. The 
Elector of Brandenburg had also appeared 
in that direction with 16,000 men under 
the general field-marshal George of Derf- 
dinger, for Louis XIV. had delayed the 
payment of his subsidy, and the elector 
had gladly seized the opportunity of treat- 
ing the convention of Vossem as dissolved. 

The German troops, among which 
those of Liineburg and Brunswick were 
distinguished by the excellence of their 
equipment and by their bravery, were 
unable to indict any decisive defeat upon 


upon Miilhausen towards the end of the 
year 1674, and, surprising the allies, who 
had gone into winter quarters, he scattered 
and drove them back. After the inde- 
cisive battle of Turkheim, on January 5th, 
1675, the allies were forced to give up 
Alsace and to retreat once more to 
the right bank of the Rhine. 

Disputes had broken out between the 
imperial generals and those of Branden- 
burg, as a consequence of the constant 
failures in the handling of the army. The 
elector's son Emil had succumbed to 
typhus fever in Strassburg during the cam- 
paign. The elector himself withdrew his 


HhIS t I 


THE GREAT NAVAL BATTLE BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND DUTCH AT AGOSTA IN 1070 
In this naval battle between the French and the Dutch, fought on April 2nd, 1670, the latter gained a notable victory, 
but lost their commander, De Ruyter, the hero of many fights and a tower ofi strength to his country m its wars.* 

ihe enemy; the miserable cowardice of troops no farther than Franconia, in order 

their leader, Alexander, Duke of Bournon- that he might be able to take his share in 

wile, who was thought to be treacherous the general plan of campaign upon the 

is well as incapable, entirely neutralised resumption of hostilities. During the 

:he excellence of the forces at his disposal. winter he was hard at work at Cleves with 

*In November, 1674, Turenne was forced the Prince of Orange, arranging plans, and 

yy the superior strength of his opponents inducing the emperor to place a proper 

:o retreat from Alsace to Lorraine. There proportion of fresh troops in the field, 

re obtained reinforcements to the extent But, though the Minister Lobko wit z had 
>f 13.000 men, which brought his army to fallen, there was no inclination in Vienna 

:he number of 30,000, and by dividing to great sacrifices or vigorous measures ; 

t into several columns he succeeded the government hesitated even to make 

n reaching Belfort* unobserved ; -from * fitting preparations' to 'protect Branden- 
hat point he suddenly swooped down ■ burg and Pomerania against the attack of 
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REVOLUTION 


FRANCE'S WARS OF AGGRESSION 

AND THE STAR OF GERMANY IN ECLIPSE 

TOURING the two final decades of the 
^ seventeenth century the seeds 
lying dormant in the historical life of 
the European peoples gradually came 
to maturity; the ground had already 
been cleared for the most important 
changes in the territorial areas and 
in the mutual relations of the powers. 

In this light we must regard the con- 
quests of France and her repeated 
attacks upon the German Empire, the 
eastern developments of the German- 
Hapsburg policy which were brought about 
by the favourable result of the Turkish 
war and the recovery of Hungary and its 
. neighbouring territory ; the War of the 
Spanish Succession ; the renewal of com- 
plications in the East through the rivalry 
of Sweden and Poland ; and finally the rise 
of Brandenburg- Prussian influence and the 
recognition of her sovereign position, which 
was marked by the rise of Prussia to the 

The Doom of f tatu ! 0l ' a k “g dom - . Th « 

the Lithuania transference of the policy of 
Kingdom the House 01 Orange to Eng- 
land and the permanent con- 
nection oi that country with Holland must 
. be regarded as an additional factor in the 
problems under consideration. A new 
member entered the European political 
world in the Russian state, whose mission 
was to educate healthy and vigorous Slav 
races to take their share in the struggle 
for the blessings of civilisation in the stead 
of the Polish Lithuanian kingdom,, which 
was hastening to its inevitable fall. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of 
the Peace of Nimeguen Louis XIV. began 
to take new" steps for the acquisition of 
that territory which, as he was firmly 
convinced and as French patriots believed, 
was indispensable for the completion of 
his kingdom ; he proposed a set of en- 
tirely new principles as the basis of his 
national and historical right to what he 
claimed. In the name of the bishops of 
* Metz,. Toul,, and Verdun lie advanced his 
demand that the feudal rights ; of these 


bishops to lands and possessions within 
the German Empire must be revived, 
though they had lain obsolete for cen- 
turies, and that the supremacy ofjFrance 
should . extend , over the districts in ques- 
tion. Upon the conclusions of the Peace 

Strassburg’s WeS ft¥ ia , COnC f n ™g 

Forced Homage tke , .Withdrawal of the 
to Louis XIV. Austrian wardens from the - 
Alsatian towns he placed 
such an interpretation that it was possible 
for France to claim the whole country, 
including Strassburg. The representations 
of the emperor and the Reichstag did not 
prevent him from annexing, piece by piece, 
the country which he claimed ; at the 
close of September, 1681, he surprised the 
old imperial town of Strassburg, and obliged 
the citizens to do him homage, after he 
had been informed that the emperor was 
proposing to garrison the town. 

I t is superfluous to spend time in pointing 
out the absence of justifiable reason for 
these “ reunions.” Justice is dumb when 
questions of national interest are at stake ; 
the most brazen injustice, the most out- 
rageous demands, are acclaimed as 
righteous by patriots so long as they can 
thence draw food for their vainglory. 
This is a fact of which the historian as 
well as the politician must take account, 
for he will generally find himself in the 
wrong if he attempts to account for state 
policy on principles other than 4 'might 
is right.” Louis XIV. continued to 
proclaim that his state must be increased 
just so long as he found himself able to 
brush aside all resistance to his will; 

How France his exam P le was followed by 

Treated her ever > r suc ceedmg government 

M’ditriikn.uwp in France, whether monarch- 
Neighbours ^ untiI the . 

neighbours whom she had trampled on 
trampled on her in their turn. 

Not for a single moment was the im- 
perial court inclined to compliance, nor 
did anyone imagine .that the arts of 
diplomacy would, eyer induce Louis XIV. 

443 * 
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to retire from his advantageous position. who had been in 
The only possible course of action was to Holland since 1672. j 
gain time to prepare for the struggle and that he could undert 
to find allies against France. Of alliances, organisation of the em 
however,’ the prospect was exceedingly secured the adherence i 
small. It now became clear how fatal had his compeers from th 
been the mistake committed in neglecting from the Wetterau. 
Brandenburg, for without her troops the EifeL to a scheme for tin 
The elective forces of the empire This <f union ” was joine 

fto Match Were no match for the French Hesse-Darmstadt, Fulde 

for France king’s army. It cannot be burg, and the Frank: 

denied that the change in the 'shortly afterwards by i 

Great Elector’s policy after -the Peace of Waldeck was able t 
Nimeguen was largely the cause ; of the strong impression- in V 
“ reunion ”• movement, but it is equally portance of his scheme 1 
certain that King Louis would have had that the emperor, on 

far less hesitation in aggrandising himself concluded the <£ Laxe 

at the expense of the empire if Branden- with the union,” and : 

burg had exhausted her strength in a others of the imperial 
hopeless war against Sweden and France, be induced to join. The 
and had sacrificed to no pur- the defence 

pose the army which she had ' * ^ | of which s< 

just created.' The mere fact / features ha. 

of her existence as an ally on ■ . out by tt 

one side or the other was a . jgfaJM; ]]/; Regensburg, 
ground of security for the S 3 m . i become a pei 

empire in the last extremity; . ffiL-V However, th 

Moreover, Frederic William , 1 , not issue in 

would have been., quite ready yfk, ; ■ . Of more im 

on proper terms _ to throw iii i jHL 1 union ; of. B; 

his lot again with the;, eni- ‘burg, i whk 

peror. But he was . anxioasf : cemented- bi 

first of all, to see for hinrself • July, 1685' 

that the emperor was capable fjjlP^. - elector. Max’ 

of taking up the war with John george iii. nand Maria 

France ; then he demanded J!!**? 0 / °f Saxon y fr ° m 1880 26th 1670— 

certain compensation in re- leading part theTtruggies^the duchess Ma 
turn, the CCSSion of districts period, and his secession from the daughter of ,1 
in Silesia, where the rights of French party was a sore blow to it. port ant, too, 
inheritance possessed" by the Hohen- of the Elector of Saxony’ 
zollerns were not wholly secure. The (1680-1691), from the Fi 
Vienna court did not think it necessary the readiness of the E 
to meet these advances half way ;• it Ernest Augustus I., to 

looked to other sources of help. 10,000 men to the Rhin 

. The members of that mighty confedera- imperial troops. Leopol 
tion which resisted the foundation of a which, was then led by 
universal supremacy of France in later Strattmann, were cons 1 
years existed side by side, even at that M _ to admit tha 

penod; but they were not then sufficiently * u sh the House 0 
developed and had not the resources T . ar , respect to Sr 
necessary to enable them to , withstand rea ene unconditiona 
the energy and the will oi the French king. encroachments of Fran 
Around William of Orange was grouped remained firm, even thoc 
a number of Dutch and German Statesmen, • a new Turkish war grew : 
who wpre. constrained by necessity to The Hungarian policy 
thwart the ever- widening plans of Louis court was invariably ui 
XIV. -; among them- was also , to be .'found leaders did not appreck 
George William of - Waldeck, sometime of smoothing over religio 
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during the period of vassalage, and during 
the Thirty Years War, by such great 
“ contractors ” as Mansfeld, Christian of 
Brunswick, Wallenstein, Bernhard of 
Weimar, and others. It now passed into 
the hands of the princely war lords, who 
gained far greater profit from it and were 
less easily exposed to the danger of a 
q . conflict of political interests, 

o iers xj ie com pi a i n ts concerning the 

Who were • _ _ « * n... 


Lent Out 


so-called “ sale of the country’s 


children ” first arose at a later 
period, and resulted from the failure to 
appreciate the close connection between 
the fundamental idea of “ armament ” 
and the arrangements for defence existing 
in earlier times. In most cases the soldiers 
who were thus lent out were themselves 
entirely convinced that in no other manner 
could the special military qualities which 
made their services of value be kept at a 
high level of perfection. 

The smaller provinces of the empire, 
which did not possess sufficient territory or 
population to enable them to embark upon 
such undertakings, generally came to some 
arrangement with the ‘‘armed” powers, 
if they were ordered to prepare for war 
by the empire or their allies ; districts 
in which there was no lord of dominant 
power formed compacts offensive and 
defensive and added to the number of 
the armed powers. But such a movement 
was for the most part of short duration. 

As soon as the most pressing danger was 
over, these imperial districts withdrew 
their contingents, because their mainten- 
ance was not imperative upon them as 
upon their more powerful neighbours, 
and because the expenses of war had an 
effect upon their home life more immediate 
and heavier than in the case of a populous 
state, where there were many shoulders 
to bear the burden. From 1670 to 1680 and 
through the following decades German 
military strength was represented by the 
forces of the “ armed ” provinces. Alliance 
The T 1 d anc ^ convention were the only ■ 
Threads S means °* calling great national 


Of History 


armies into existence. 


policy of the emperor and the 
statecraft of every dynasty that strove to 
attain success abroad resolved itself into a 
■ series of attempts to effect alliances with 
the armed provinces of the empire ; con- 
sequently the threads of the diplomatic 
history of the period became so tangled, 
owing to schemes and plots, that during 
no other epoch have we the same difficulty 
4436 


in unravelling their confused complexity. 
The defeat of the Turks at Vienna 
induced Louis XIV. to renew and to increase 
the pressure upon the two Hapsburg 
courts and upon the German Empire. 

In addition to Strassburg he had quickly 
annexed two other important strategical 
points — Casale on the Po on September 
30th, 168 r. and Luxemburg on June 4th, 
1684. He now demanded an armistice 
for thirty, or at least twenty-five, years, the 
status quo to be maintained. During 
that period the empire would be able to 
devote her whole energy to the struggle 
with her hereditary enemy. The Elector of 
Brandenburg exerted his influence , in 
Vienna and in Regensburg to secure the 
acceptance of this proposal, as it offered 
him personally a possibility of escape from 
the embarrassing position into which his 
relations with France had brought him. 

It was clear to him that he could not safely 
take up a position of hostility to the em- 
peror at a moment when the majority of the 
Germans looked upon the continuance- of 
the war with Turkey as a national duty. 
He had cynically admitted the difficulty 
Louis* °i P os ^ on to the French 

F .. ambassador, the Vicomte de 

JKe Elector Rekenae, and had appealed 
through him to the generosity 
of Louis XIV., asking him not to make 
capital out of the “ desperate necessities 
of the empire.” Rebenac was in full pos- 
session of the elector’s confidence, and it 
was through his ready influence that 
the king was induced to confer a special 
mark of friendship upon the elector, which 
consisted in the raising of his subsidy to 
100,000 livres per annum, a sum which 
was to be doubled in the event of war, 
and did not include personal presents. 
The elector was ever vigilant when his 
personal interests were concerned. 

The views entertained at the court of 
Vienna underwent a change during the 
progress of the campaign. A few weeks 
after he had marched into his sore-tried 
capital the emperor’s confidence in his 
Polish ally was seriously shaken. Sobieski, 
who despised the German time-server#, 
as he called them, considered that his Polish 
nobles had suffered disproportionate losses 
in the battle of Parkany on October 9th, 
1683. At the storming of Gran on October 
27th, he allowed them to take no active 
share ; in the operations, and afterwards 
marched them home. If the wir in Hun- 
gary was to be continued it was necessary 



From the painting by G. Sheridan Knowles, R.I., by the artist’s permission 
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the Pope. the king was considered still the 
most dangerous opponent of the Protestant 
powers. His efforts to build up a national 
French policy had been attended with 
complete success. But the ruinous dis- 
sension which eventually shook France to 
her very foundations proceeded from the 
king’s fatal opinion that the centralisation of 
the constitutional power was incompatible 
with the existence of different religious 
creeds, and that universal toleration would 
impair the strength of the kingdom. 

As soon as the Great Elector had made 
up his mind to dissolve his connection 
with France, in spite of the subsidies which 
had been paid to him through Reben&c 
since the year 1680, he entertained no 
scruples about rejoining the emperor and 
supporting him in his undertakings. He 
could not have failed to recognise that 
Louis was desirous of keeping him in 
restraint, and even in impotency. He had 
at one time expected to increase his terri- 
tory with the aid of France, at the expense 
of Brunswick- Hanover or of Sweden, and 
this hope he was now obliged to renounce. 
None the less, the negotiations with the im- 

Disappointed government would have 
resulted unfavourably had not 
«TeLL the Electoral Prince Frederic, 
a declared enemy of France, 
devoted his energy to removing the chief 
obstacle. His father insisted upon the 
fact that an inconsiderable accession of 
territory was owing to himself in view of 
his hereditary claims to Jagerndorf and 
some other Silesian estates— the so-called 
Schwiebus district. What was the loss of 
twenty-four square miles of territory and 
a few thousand inhabitants, for the most 
part Protestants, to the powerful Hapshurg 
House, which was desirous of conquering 
the kingdom of Hungary at that moment ? 

A rigid insistence upon their rights 
prevented the Vienna statesmen from 
in England, who had making a sacrifice which was valueless in 
a Catholic and openly introduced a comparison with the important alliance it 

into would have brought. Schwiebus was 
so far as his formally alienated from the emperor 
lities allowed, during the lifetime of the elector. The 
illiam threw open electoral prince was obliged to undertake 
sd co-religionists, to restore the district upon his accession, 
to a close under- For this he received a special subsidy of 
f Orange to the 10,000 ducats, a not unwelcome addition 
be conquered, as to his impoverished treasury. This piece 
rs to disturb the of baseness was successfully concealed 
Christian creeds from the old elector ; until his death he 
phalia had deter- . firmly believed in the uprightness of the 
quarrelling with Austrian House and of the prince. The 


to procure more and more reliable troops, 
and such Germany alone could provide. 
If war were to break out with France 
in the following spring, there would be 
very small numbers of German troops, 
perhaps none at all, at the emperor’s 
disposal. Thus the Emperor Leopold 
was confronted with the dilemma whether 
, he should again conclude an 
ArlhZr S unsatisfactory peace with the 
J.hFrance T Urks ’, a!1 Y r T me thG 

struggle with France, or 
should put off the solution of the French 
question and at once undertake the conquest 
of Hungary. On the one side the position of 
the whole House of Hapsburg as a European 
power was at stake ; on the other, the 
special interests of the German ruling line. 
Leopold decided in favour of the latter. 

The Hungarian campaign of the year 

1684 was carried on with inadequate 
forces, and led to no definite result. 
The mission of an ambassador-extra- 
ordinary, Count Lamberg, in February, 
1684, to buy off Brandenburg from 
France, had been a failure, and for these 
reasons the emperor gave his consent to 
the conclusion of an armistice for twenty 
years with France, .which was concluded 
on August 15th, 1684, at Regensburg. 

This event marks a turning-point in the 
relations of the two hostile parties, because 
from that time begins the gradual separa- 
tion of the Great Elector from Louis XIV. 
A number of other occurrences in the year 

1685 contributed to set him against 
French policy, and to prepare the way for 
that great federation which was destined 
eventually to ruin the far-reaching plans 
against the freedom of Europe which 
Louis XIV. had conceived. Of these the 
most important were the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the suppression 
of the Huguenots and of religious tolera- 
tion in France, and the accession of the 
Stuart James II. 
become 

. , counter - reformation 

Brandenburg s 
Open Door for 
the Huguenots 
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From the painting by Isabey 
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emperor eventually exacted the return of Simmcrn family on behalf of his brother 
his twenty-four square miles from the Philip of Orleans, husband of the Princess 
elector’s successor ; however, he had pro- Elizabeth Charlotte, the sister of the late 
vided an excuse for Frederic the Great elector. The possession of this territory 
to declare that the promised renunciation would have made the French ruler a prince 
of the Silesian °*' ^ ie empire. 

fortress of Ofen, ^ this action had 

the central point *• embarrassed the 

the Turkish THE duxe of savoy and Charles of Lorraine interests of Aus- 

1 uJe m Hungary, Victor Amadeus, the Duke of Savoy, fought against the French in trict and Bavaria 
Was Stormed by the battle of Staffarda in 1690 , and was overthrown by Catinat; and the lights of 
the German and Charles of Lorraine commanded the imperial army, and died in 1890 . t ^ 0 p 0 p e ^ W J 10 

imperial troops. In this brilliant feat had decided in favour of Joseph Clemens, 
of arms some share was taken by the None the less, Innocent XL made every 
Brandenburg contingent of 8.200 ~ men possible effort to induce the king to 
and after a lapse of 145 years the emperor accept some peaceful solution of" the 
was again put in possession of the Hungarian question at issue, and to restrain him 

Konigsberg. The Brandenburger then from appealing to force of arms. His 

undertook the defence of the Lower Rhine, efforts were not successful. Louis felt 

and co-operated with the Dutch against himself threatened on two sides, and 

A Series France, his late ally, while Max was determined to anticipate the for-. 

Of Important Emanuel of Bavaria and Charles mation of a confederacy against him by 
Battles °* Lorraine won the battle of striking a rapid ; blow at ’ his enemies. 

Mohacs on August 12th, 1687, He considered himself as especially threat - 
and took Belgrade on September 6th. 1688, enedby the alliance of Augsburg, whereby 
for the first time, thus breaking down' the the emperor, Spain and Sweden, as allied 
resistance which the Turks "■ annually powers, the Frankish and Bavarian dis- 
renewed. ^ The Field- Marshal von Barf us tricts. and also certain princes, had pledged 
rendered important service at the battle themselves to provide a federal army" ol 
of Slankamen on August 19th, 1691, with more than 46,000 men for the defence ol 
the Margrave of Baden, Lewis William, the empire until its military organisation 
and helped to win a brilliant victory, should have been perfected. Still more 
which permanently strengthened the posi- serious was the discord which had broken 
tion of the imperial troops In Hungary, out between the English and King James 
which had received a heavy blow in the IL, and the alliance now imminent be- 
previous year by the loss of Belgrade. tween the leaders of Protestantism in 
Meanwhile, an open breach with France England and William of Orange, who could 
had come to pass. Louis XIV. could not p now reckon upon the consent 
behold the recovery of the Hapsburg of tiie States-General to such 

power m the East and the rise of the f ™ steps as he might consider 

imperial _ prestige ^ among the imperial ' needful to secure the Protestant 

princes without raising fresh claims on his character of the government in EngJancf 
side, and attempting to assert his pre- The Prince of Orange had been forced 
ponderance by interference in German for a long time to postpone the execution 
affairs. With the death of Charles the of his great plans, as he was invariably 
Elector of the Palatinate on May 16th, 1 685, conf ronted with the suspicions of the 
the line of Simmern of Wittelsbach became States-General ; the time was now at 
extinct, and Louis seized the opportunity hand when he was to gain a powerful, 
to claim the allodial territory of the position, enabling him to undertake the 
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war with the despot upon the Seine who 
was threatening the freedom of Europe in 
general, and of the Protestant states in 
particular. William III. had married his 
first cousin, Mary, a daughter of James II., 
who had been baptised in the Protestant 
faith, of which she was a warm supporter ; 
as her husband, he was summoned by 
England to bring into order the troubled 
and confused affairs of that country. 

The Whigs had formed the forefront of 
the opposition to James II. ; the majority 
of the Tories and the whole of the clergy 
joined them with the object of overthrow- 
ing the Papal rule, fo which the whole 
nation was resolutely opposed. It was the 
impenetrable stupidity of James II. which 
brought about this revolution, the extent played a large part in this change of govern- 
and the radical consequences of which no ment in England, which was so important 
one could have foreseen. He made easy in its influence upon the destinies of 
martyrs of the bishops, destroyed the Europe ; so far reaching were its conse- 
discipline of his troops by amalgamating quences, that even Lecky, a historian 
the Irish with the English and Scotch regi- avowedly concerned with tracing “ the per- 
ments, sneered at the well-meant advice manent characteristics of national life/' is 


of his protector on the French throne, 
and rewarded his liberality with ridiculous 
displays of haughtiness. Finally, his dis- 
regard of the prescribed court ceremonial 
gave rise to the rumour that the Prince 
of Wales, born on August ioth, 1688. was 
a Jesuit changeling, whose existence was 
to destroy all possibility of a Protestant 
successor. A long series of similar provo- 
cations forced the opposition to resort 
r , , finally to resistance, and 

ng an s their decision was taken 

Supremacy f nl ? Wlth . the S reate f ** 

luctance, m view of the 

universal loyalty that the Restoration had 
at first evoked. The personal stubbornness 
of the king and of his Catholic followers 


A SCENE AT VERSAILLES IN THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV. 

From tlie painting by, J. B. Martin in tip Museum of Versailles 






obliged to dra w the attention of his readers a usurper on the throne of England ; ii 

to the fact that “ that issue of the coni- he would maintain his position, he was 

plicated drama was brought to pass more obliged to prefer his new country before 

by the action of' individuals and by chance the old. . The heavy English customs 

circumstances than by general causes.” • duties remained unchanged, the Naviga- 
After the flight of his father-in-laW tion Act was carried out in the colonies ; 
had laid the road open, William III. under the rule of the Dutch king two great 

did not place his wife in the position financial powers arose, the Bank of Eng- 

w . f of ruler, but succeeded in land and the new East India Company, 

William of getting himself recognised as which proved, ruinous to Dutch trade, in 

©range as full sovereign and as the ruler the friendly rivalry between the allied 

■ agan s mg whom the will of the nation peoples England’s preponderance rapidly 

had called forward. This was- the real became manifest; the name of “ sea- 
occasion upon which the Whig spirit power ” became a .collective noun among 

first broke its bonds ; the prestige diplomatists, and soon implied, as Frederic 

of the Parliament was secured, and . the the Great was ill-natured enough to 

highest intellect of a nation provided with remark,, “the English man-of-war with 
the most admirable political capabilities the Dutch jolly-boat towing behind.” 
was called to the management of its . own The change of rulers in England would 
affairs. With the passage of the Prince not have come to pass so quickly as it did, 
of Orange from his native land perhaps never have 

was also transferred to Eng- 1688,' just before the landing 

land. The Netherland States flHHEip: of William of Orange, had not 

had exhausted their ideals and . 31 declared war upon the German 

their political strength in the Empire, a war generally known 

struggle for the victory over as the third war of aggression. 

portion as England rose in the livering a vigorous blow, and 

world to a height for which Wm to oblige the emperor, whose 

past^ history affords no pre- ^ best ^generals , and troops were 

only in the eighteenth century prince eugene of savoy armistice to be ratified as a 

ionintbearaiyof definite peace, which would 

:teVed the service have secured him in the 

d, distinguishing* possession of the Reunions, 

against France. His action WUS SUCCCSSful from 

a military point of view, though, by 

releasing Holland from immediate danger, 
it set William free to secure the English 
crown. The admirably equipped French 
armies penetrated into the Palatinate as 
far as Heilbronn, overran the Wiirtemberg 
territory, devastated the fertile country 
^ on the Rhine, blew up the 

evasa mg . c <istle Q f Hei del berg on March 
. rs 2nd, io8q, and by the end 

of the year collected over 
2,000,000 livres in forced contributions,. 
But no member of the empire had any 
intention of being thus bullied into a. 
disgraceful peace. The emperor resolved 
to undertake the war upon both frontiers 
simultaneously ; his closer allies, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Brandenburg, and also 
Hanover and Hesse, joined the “ Concert 


did England take the step Refused acomm; 
from the place of a European 
power to that of a world of Emperor Leo] 
power; but it was in the hims6ifinthewj 
seventeenth century that the foundations 
for that step were laid. Elizabeth, Crom- 
well, William form the constellation which 
has lighted the proudest and the most for- 
tunate of all the Germanic nations upon a 
path which has progressed upwards without 
interruption for over two hundred years. 

William III. himself recognised that 
England would become the leader of the 
maritime powers; he devoted his every 
care and effort and his unusual political 
capacities to making the United Kingdom 
equal to the performance of his splendid 
task. The distrust of the English toward 
their new ruler on account of his presumed 
leanings to Holland speedily proved as 
groundless as did those insular suspicions 
of Coburg influence which last century 
saw. William III. was a stranger and 
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renew his plans lor establishing himself 
in Alsace. The allies of the Golden Horn 
also did not accomplish as much as Louis 
had expected ; during the years following 
the departure of Baden from the seat of 
war in Hungary the imperial troops gained 
no advantage, but the operations of the 
Moslems were of a slow nature. As soon as 
Louis could with any certainty foresee the 
possibility of dissolving by diplomatic 
measures the federation of his enemies, 
without himself making any dispropor- 
tionate sacrifice, he accepted the inter- 
vention of Sweden, which had been 
repeatedly proffered, and entered upon the 
negotiations begun at Ryswick, from which 
Spain and the emperor, on October 30th, 

1 6q 7, were unable to withdraw, after he 
had secured the consent of the sea-powers. 

The recognition of the Prince of 
Orange as King of England was an 
indispensable preliminary to which Louis 
agreed with a heavy heart, after pre- 
viously assuring himself that there was no 
possibility of forming a party within the 
United Kingdom for the later restora- 
tion of the Stuarts. The death of Queen 
. , Mary, on January 7th, 1695, in 
pam s n0 wa v weakened her husband ’s 

D e&0fe . position; the Whig principle, 

rossessions ^ ^ p arliamen t might 

bestow the crown outside of the direct line 
of succession, remained in force. Holland • 
was easily satisfied by the concession of 
certain commercial privileges. Calculating 
upon a future understanding, Louis showed 
himself very accommodating towards 
Spain, to which Luxemburg and Barcelona, 
taken during the last stages of the war, 
were restored. The empire had to bear 
the cost of the peace. Strassburg, which 
might have been retaken at the eleventh 
hour by a rapid assault, had to be aban- 
doned/ As a set-off, the Austrian House 
regained Freiburg and Breisgau, the 
.empire gained Kehl and Philipsburg. 
The Cologne question was set at rest ; 
the Bavarian prince got his principality; * 
the question as to the Palatinate succession 
was solved by a moderate payment on the 
part of the Palatinate Neuburg. * 

The peace concluded at Ryswick on 
October 30th, 1697, was but an armistice 
between France and the House of Haps- 
burg, which had been struggling for 
European predominance for 200 years ; 
the division of the Spanish inheritance, a 
question which was shortly to demand 
solution, would bring about a resumption 

) ' f 1 [ , , ' ' , ( i 


of Magdeburg/ 1 which had been concluded 
by the armed provinces on October 22nd, 
1688. Moreover, the Regensburg assembly 
determined to support the imperial war. 
Twenty thousand Brandenburg troops were 
speedily before Bonn, which Cardinal 
Furstenberg had betrayed to the French ; 
Charles of Lorraine, who commanded the 
. armies of the empire, retook 
Victories Mainz on September 8th, 1689, 

the , after eight weeks' fighting, and 
French arms ^ f |j shortly afterwards- 

on October 13th. During the succeeding 
years the war in Germany made no de- 
cisive progress ; the further advance of 
the enemy was repulsed, but nothing more 
was accomplished. The Margrave Lewis 
William of Baden succeeded Charles of 
Lorraine in the command of the imperial 
army after his death, on April 18th, 1690. 

At the seat of war in the Netherlands, 
Prince George Frederic of Waldeck lost the 
battle of Fleurus on July 1st, 1690, and 
the French took Mons in April, 1691, and 
Namur in July, 1692. At the battle of 
Steinkirke, in Hennegau, on August 3rd, 
1692, William of Orange w T as unable to 
gain any decisive advantage. On the 
other hand, at the battle of Staffarda, 
Catinat won a victory over the Duke of 
Savoy, Victor Amadeus, to whose support 
Max Emanuel marched across the Alps, 
but was unable to bring about that change 
of fortune in Upper Italy for which the 
allies were anxiously longing. 

Thus the French armies had the advan- 
tage on every side. But on May 29th, 
1692, at La Hogue, their fleet was defeated 
by the combined English and Dutch 
Navies, under Russell ; this was the first 
of that series of defeats, the almost in- 
variable persistence of which during the 
next 200 years seems to prove that the 
Romance nations are no match for the 
Germanic in naval warfare. Louis XIV. 
could not flatter himself with the hope of 
being able totally to overpower the forces 
opposed to him in the field ; 
C^tie erg * ie was una ^ e concentrate 

inRtiLs P ower an ^ b rea & down 

the resistance of his enemies 
at any one point. On May 22nd, 1693, 
he laid Heidelberg waste for the second 
time, and utterly ruined the castle, that 
wonderful monument of the German 
Renaissance ; but this could not. be con- 
sidered a success. The' Margrave of 
Baden drove the devastators back across 
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of hostilities all along the line. Louis 
XIV. required time and breathing-space 
in order to arrange the situation to "suit 
his own interests by means of his un- 
rivalled political insight and diplomatic 
capacity. 

The emperor did not venture, though 
the peace allowed him to turn the whole 
of his military power against the Turks, 
to embark upon a wearisome war in 
the Balkan states and to make a deter- 
mined effort to crush his hereditary foe ; 
and yet, even at that moment, circum- 
stances at the seat of war in Hungary had 
taken an unexpectedly favourable turn. 

During the years 1695 and 1696 the 
progress of affairs in Hungary had been 
most unsatisfactory. The departure of 
the Margrave of Baden, Lewis William, 
had proved almost as disastrous as an 
actual defeat ; his successor, the Elector 
of Saxony, Frederic Augustus L, had 
been unskilled and unlucky in every 
operation which he undertook ; the 
emptiness of the treasury could no 
longer be concealed, and the discipline 
and courage of the troops deteriorated 
accordingly. But a rapid and far-reaching 
«« change in the state of affairs 

was br ° u ^ ht ab ° ut b y the 

Prince Eugene nomination in 1696 of a com- 

mander-m-chief who was 
only thirty-three years of age, Prince 
Francis Eugene of Savoy-Carignan, the 
youngest son of Mazarin’s niece, Olympia 
Mancini, and the Count of Soissons. Since 
the election of the first Rudolf the House 
of Hapsburg could congratulate itself upon 
no more fortunate occurrence, certainly 
none more opportune or richer in result, 
than the fact that the “ petit Abbe,” 
whom Louis XIV., with his usual arbitrari- 
ness had wished to drive into the cloister, 
applied to the court of Vienna, following 
the example of his brother Lewis Julius, 
for a post in the imperial army. 

“ Who can venture to say,” justly 
observes Alfred von Arneth, “how the 
history of Europe would have been changed 
if the prince had applied to Spain instead 
of to Austria, if he had never fought 
against the Turks, if he had been on the 
side of- Philip of Anjou instead of against 
him during the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, if he had fought for instead of 
against France ? ” The prince had long 
enjoyed the full confidence of the imperial 
veteran troops, and in a few months had 


so thoroughly reorganised the army that 
he was able to oppose the powerful force 
with which the Sultan Mustapha II. 
(1695-1703) was advancing in person 
during the month of August, 1697, for the 
delivery of a crushing blow. On September 
nth he attacked the Turks at Zcnta on 
the Theiss ; they had been turned back 
Turkish ^ rom Peterwardein, and proposed 
Rout cross river and invade 

at Zenta Transylvania They were so 
utterly defeated as to be unable 
to recover themselves. A large number of 
their best officers and 30,000 men were left 
on the field of battle or drowned in the 
Theiss ; So guns, 423 standards, and seven 
“horse-tails ” fell into the hands of the con- 
querors, who paid but the moderate price 
of 1,500 dead and wounded for their 
victory. When the larger part of his army 
had been sent into winter quarters, Eugene 
made his famous incursion to Serajevo with; 
4,000 cavalry, 2,600 infantry, and 12 guns, 
proving to the Turks that the mountains 
of the Balkan peninsula, which they had 
regarded as a sure line of defence against 
Western armies, were not inaccessible to 
Austrian cavalry and even to guns. The 
Porte's strength was broken ; not only 
Austria, but also Poland, had gained con- 
siderable advantages. Moreover, Venice 
under Francesco Morosini, who .died in 
1694, had overrun the Morea, had taken 
Athens — when the Parthenon was 
destroyed oh September 26th, 1687 — and 
had proved her superiority at sea. After 
the heroic struggle for Candia in 1669, 
republic seemed to have lost her dominant 
position on the Levant, but in 1685 the 
tanner of St, Mark triumphed once more, 
and the position of Venice as the chief 
Mediterranean power was vindicated. 

Peace was concluded at Carlowitz on 
January 26th, 1699 ; Austria obtained 
the kingdom of Hungary with the 
exception of the Banat, Transylvania, and 
F , Slavonia : Poland was given 
Rest** 0 S Ukraine and * Raman ez- 

w Podolsk ; Russia obtained the 
r hafbour of Asov, and Venice 
the Morean peninsula, with zEgina and 
Santa Maura, Cattaro, and some smaller 
places on the coast of Dalmatia. Europe 
seemed to have entered upon a breathing 
space for rest and recovery, the dura- 
tion of whi6h depended upon the life of 
the last Hapsburg King of Spain, which 
was slowly ebbing away in Madrid. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION 


THE AGE 
OF 

LOUIS XIV 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SPANISH THRONE 
PREPARING FOR THE COMING WAR 


Margaret Theresa had been specially ap- 
pointed to the succession by her father's 
will, in default of male issue. Conse- 
quently at the court of Vienna there was 
no doubt whatever that the succession in 
Spain must fall to the Emperor Leopold, 
and that his rights were beyond question. 

But at the outset of the War of Succession 
Louis XIV. had already found a pretext 
for declaring that his wife’s renunciation 
was invalid. In this position he naturally 
remained firm, declared himself to be the 
only legitimate, successor to the Spanish 
throne, and pretended an especial desire 
to consult the interests of Europe at large 
by entering into negotiations for the 
division of the Spanish inheritance. 

The German House of Hapsburg was 
at a disadvantage compared with the 
Bourbons, because its efforts to increase 
its territory rested upon no national 
basis and no conception of the state as a 
c whole. The Hapsburgs were 

- limited to a dynastic policy, 

..... and their territorial power 

had no natural solidarity. 
To them the imperial throne of the German 
kingdom was the summit of their ambition, 
as it was in fact the most dignified position 
in the Christian world. But it was a 
position which gave no increase of power, 
and there was no future before it. 

The Peace of Westphalia had made any 
union of the several German powers under 
a Catholic emperor wholly impossible. No 
political genius, however powerful, could 
have dreamed of successfully accom- 
plishing the task of imperial reform with 
a view to general centralisation. The con- 
ception of an Austrian state was non-exist- 
ent. Hence neither the ruling dynasty nor 
the privy council ever troubled themselves 
to consider in what direction their territory 
could and ought to be extended with a 
view to the gradual formation of a state. 

The Hapsburgs had been forced into 
the practice of a universal policy by the 
unexpected reversion to themselves of 


AT the outset of the eighteenth century 
the conception of the state as an entity 
had not been dissociated from that of the 
ruling dynasty. National rights were, 
only tentatively brought forward in sup- 
port of dynastical objects. The surest 
w , mode of extending political 
jrTT n * P ower remained in the forma- 
. l \ s . tion of family ties, the creation 
m p&m h ere( jitary rights, and the 
enjoyment of them when they fell due. 
Consequently, upon the extinction of a 
ruling dynasty of such territorial power as 
was the Spanish line of the Hapsburgs. a 
European war was inevitable as being the 
only way of deciding whether some one 
European power was to become definitely 
predominant, or whether the balance of 
power could be maintained. 

In the Spanish kingdom women could 
usually inherit, failing men. In the House 
of Hapsburg the rights of female succession 
and of primogeniture were also recognised. 
The possessions of the Spanish line and also 
the estates of the Austrian line formed 
inheritances, which had passed undivided 
to the testator’s eldest son or to the male 
representative next in Succession, so long 
as any such survived. For the last two 
generations the daughters of the Spanish 
line had intermarried only with Bourbons 
and the German Hapsburgs, so that these 
were the only families affected by the 
failure of male heirs. A point in favour 
of the Bourbon claims was the fact that 
the elder Infanta had always married into 
the French line. Louis XIV. ’s mother, 
Anna Maria, was older than Maria Anna, 
n * „ the mother of the Emperor 
i ; . Leopold.. Of the sisters of 

Charles II., the last of the 





THE PROBLEM OF THE SPANISH THRONE 

immense inheritances. They had thus Levant to the Adriatic 
been unable to devote their attention to all had not yet been 
the formation of a strong confederacy of many might have been i 
the lands upon the Danube, or to the The death of Charles I 
introduction of a uniform administration of the blood in poss< 

throughout the possessions which had Naples, Milan, the Cat! 

been given into their hands. Their eyes and “both Indies,” was 

were invariably fixed upon some possible the Hapsburg House, 

advantage which might be won upon the entangled them, in a v 

outskirts of their empire. They frittered politics, in which thej 

away their great resources in fruitless success in the days of 

undertakings, and put off the ordering of ■ Charles V. Moreover, t 

their house at home, which would have their attention from ver 

brought them wealth and power. The sities at home, which the 

conclusion of the j hav 

Turkish war, the */'■ •„ ' dea! 

mom for colonial .• ^ Em; 

expansion was thus p ^ He 

V . ’ IS 

ana . might nave Deal He was the second son of the Dauphin Louis, and in *10X1, 
brought over to > 70( !- when Duke of Anjou, was bequeathed the awn; of S tat< 
° . Spam by Charles II. But it was not till 1713 that, by 

alliance ; its Objects the Peace of Utrecht, he was left in possession of the it m 
coincide d with those throne> after & lon& struggle with the Archduke Charles, u p 0] 

of the Hapsburgs in every respect ; its only successful course c 
growth would have implied no loss, but a to come to some pacific z 
great increase 8f prosperity throughout the Louis XIV. to divide th< 
inner Austrian domains, for the exchange ance, and to. unit e? with- 
of products and of labour was necessary, any foreign interference, 
natural, and inevitable. The more harbours ever, did not take this con 
the Venetians could have gained upon the himself very little about 
coasts of Greece, Macedonia, and Albania, which other powers wei 
the easier and the more advantageous event of the demise of tb 
would have been the realisation of the It had long ago been 
products of the territories under the of Orange that it would b 

Austrian rule. The eastern portion of to the peace of Europe if 

the Mediterranean might have regained nor Hapsburg should rec 
its commercial importance; for, of the able an accession of pc 

thousand threads which had united the Spanish monarchy could 
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and independent. There was, moreover, 
an heir whose rights could be justified 
with but little trouble, the Electoral Prince 
Joseph Ferdinand of Bavaria, the son of 
the Elector Max Emanuel's marriage with 
the Archduchess Maria Antonia, the only 
daughter of Leopold I. and the Infanta 
Margaret Theresa of Spain. If the female 
line of succession in the House 
Charles s ^ Spain was to be maintained, 
Choice of a t j ien j ose p] 1 Ferdinand was the 

uccessor j e g a j successor to his mother, 

who had died in 1692. Louis XIV. 
discussed the terms of a compact of divi- 
sion with the Prince of Orange on October 
nth, 1698, whereby the electoral prince 
was to have Spain, the Catholic Nether- 
lands (Belgium), and the colonies; the 
French dauphin, Naples and Sicily ; the 
second son of the emperor (Charles), the 
. duchy of Milan, which was in any case a 
fief of the German crown. But on Novem- 
ber 14th, 1698, Charles II. of Spain signed 
a will wherein he named the electoral prince 
as his successor. Louis then declined to 
recognise the prince, and waited the course 
of events, confining himself to putting in 
a word for the choice of his grandson 
Philip from among the Spanish grandees. 

Once again it would have been highly 
advantageous for the emperor, who was 
supporting the hereditary rights of the 
electoral prince and the testamentary rights 
of the dying sovereign, to have come to an 
understanding with Louis XIV. on the 
subject of a division. Such a course of 
action might have proved extremely 
profitable, even if they had taken the 
Elector of Bavaria into their confidence, 
for he would have been ready to give up 
Bavaria in return for Belgium. Thus 
German territory might have been 
acquired, influence in Germany might 
have been strengthened, Milan and Naples 
claimed as a secondary inheritance for the 
Archduke Charles, and Spain given up to 
the Bourbons in return. The Austrian 
« ■ House, instead of expending 

Opportun.hes ^ pQWer j n the W / r o{ flg 

A os . . y M c Spanish Succession, wherein 
Austrian ffouse ./ . . 1T 

it actually gained a still 

smaller success, would have been free to 
take the offensive against the Turks and to 
plant colonies on the Lower Danube and 
in the north of the Balkans. 

But before any course of action had been 
decided upon, or the first step to negotia- 
' ons with Spain had been taken, the whole 
osition was altered by the sudden death 


of the Bavarian electoral prince, on 
February 6th, 1699, as he was about to 
take ship from Amsterdam to Spain. 

In March, 1700, Louis proceeded to 
discuss further propositions for division 
with William of Orange, with the inten- 
tion of keeping him from union with the 
emperor. The latter was calculating upon 
the choice of a Spanish relative, which 
would have been favourable to his house, 
of whose recognition by the sea-powers 
he had no doubt. The Spanish population 
declined to entertain any proposals for 
dismembering the kingdom, and for this 
reason it might have been possible to 
secure the succession of a German Haps- 
burg if he had appeared in the kingdom 
with a force of troops sufficient to offer 
vigorous resistance to the invasion of the 
French army, which was to be expected 
upon the death of the king. But the Em- 
peror Leopold did not think the expense 
advisable, and in any case the undertaking 
would have been difficult. He therefore 
agreed to Louis' proposal that they 
should mutually agree not to undertake 
any military operation, in Spain during 
_ . the king's lifetime. The acl- 


Tke Bivins’ 

H . y s vantages of this arrangement 

at & Ma4rid were en brely* upon the side of 
France, for upon receipt of the 
news of the king’s death she could bring an 
army to the Ebro in as many days as the 
emperor would require weeks to land a 
regiment at any Spanish port. 

Under these circumstances it was in vain 
for the dying Hapsburg at Madrid to form 
the heroic resolve of naming his relative 
at Vienna as his successor in defiance of his 
powerful neighbour’s desires ; for the 
peace party in his own country, and chief 
among them the Archbishop of Toledo, 
urged upon him that the whole of Spain 
would be occupied by the French troops 
long before any German claimant could 
appear in the field to defend his rights. 

Under pressure of these considerations 
was signed the will of October 3rd, 1700, 
wherein the hereditary rights of the In- 
fanta Maria Theresa were recognised, 
and her descendants were called to the 
succession ; in the first place was the 
second son of the dauphin, Philip, Duke of 
Anjou ; and if he should obtain the French 
throne, his brother Charles of -Berry. 
After the Bourbons the German Hapsburgs 
were to inherit, and after them the 
Savoyards, who were descended from "a 
sister* of Philip III. The inheritance thus 
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THE STRONGLY FORTIFIED ‘CITY OF BERLIN AS IT WAS IN THE 

, From a copperplate print of the period 

in getting all the Spanish territories into his and successor, did not poss 
possession, the sea-powers would have little moral and intellectual qua! 
opportunity of stirring them up against him. a weak ruler, fond of d 
As to the emperor’s power, he thought he scanty political talent ; bi 
would not be able to keep in the field the im- showy exterior to the edil 
posing armies which he was able to summon, father had built up, by obt< 
The Emperor Leopold naturally could recognition of its rank as 
not recognise his brother-in-law’s will ; on European power. For th< 
khe contrary, as head of the kingdom and action appeared only as 
as representing the rights of his family, he to satisfy personal vanity, 
was bound to offer a forcible opposition times it proved a valuable si 
to the occupation of Spain by the French to further development, I 
troops. His eldest son, Joseph, “ King of some importance that this : 
the Romans/’ with all his dependents at at a time when the imper 
the Vienna court, had long been fully made the greatest sacrific 
convinced of the necessity for taking some plans of a universal foreign ; 
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Hapsburg had not been on the eve of the 
decisive struggle with the Bourbon rival, 
it is certain that consent would never 
have been given to the foundation of a 
German kingdom, and without the em- 
peror’s consent such a kingdom would 
never have obtained recognition. 

In another direction there was an at- 
a kt tempt to make capital out of 

ViT™ the elector’s earnest desires ; 

. p « his electoral colleague, 
of Poland j S pf 

Saxony, had been elected King of Poland 
on June 27th, 1697, at the price of his 
Protestantism, his recantation being made 
at Baden near Vienna, on June 1st, 16 97; 
he -would have been glad to see another 
imitator of his secession, and would have 
rejoiced if the Brandenburger had requested 
his advancement to the kingly title from 
the Pope. For this purpose 
conversion to Catholicism 
would have been an in- 
dispensable preliminary. 

The Bishop of Ermeland, 

Andreas Chrysostomus Za- 
luski, had already arrived at 
Berlin with a letter from Pope 
Innocent XII.. which unre- 
servedly announced the 
readiness of the Curia to 
assent to the bargain. But 
on this occasion the Elector 
Frederic showed that he was 
made of sterner stuff than his iT rrTTCTrTc 


AUGUSTUS OF POLAND 


portant preliminary, and was a guarantee 
of recognition on the part of other powers 
who would naturally adopt the emperor’s 
attitude. The change might have been 
brought to pass by wholly different means 
in the confusion of the approaching wars. 
Brandenburg might have seized some 
suitable piece of territory and have been 
able to adopt the title of kingdom. 

Frederic’s was the sure and certain way, 
and the one proportioned to his capacities. 
It cost some sacrifice ; but this was com- 
paratively small when compared with the 
benefits which resulted. On July 24th, 
1700, the emperor’s privy council had 
practically given its assent to the negotia- 
tions upon this matter ; on November 1 6th 
the affair was concluded. Brandenburg 
renounced any obligation of feudal depend- 
ency to the emperor as his “ creation ” ; 

in return for the imperial 
promise to greet the king 
after every coronation, he 
undertook to serve the em- 
peror in the war for those 
parts of the Spanish inherit- 
ance situated within the 
limits of the empire— -tacitly 
including the duchy of Milan 
—with 8,000 men, for whose 
maintenance nothing should 
be paid in time of peace and 
100,000 thalers in time of war. 
The elector further promised 
f Poland to renounce all claim to 


usual manner 01 hie appeared Frederic Augustus 1., Elector of arrears of subsidy due from 
to indicate; not for a moment ffiffidFSiag Austria, and to transfer from 

did he entertain any thought the title of Augustus 11. He was his successors to the Roman 
of changing his religion, but defeated and dethrone<i in 1 ' 0 -- emperor the electoral power 
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did he entertain any thought the title of Auj 
of changing his religion, but defcated and 1 
he allowed the Poles to speculate upon the 
possibility of such change so long as he 
thought their opposition might hinder the 
advancement of Prussia. He saw that as 
, Protestant champion he would give his house 
a more assured position while placing his 
own loyalty to principle in contrast with 
the facile conduct of the King of Poland. 

Frederic had also recognised correctly 
that he could not ask the crown he desired 
from the hand of France. Not dependence, 
but independence, was to be the meaning 
of this crown; it was to oblige the sove- 
reigns of Europe to treat with him as with 
an equal The new Prussian kingdom 
was to rise from the Holy Roman Empire 
not as its enemy, but as a new expression 
of the power which was yet dormant in 
that antiquated organism. For that reason 
the emperor’s consent was the most im- 

.... . 


of an archduke. On the other hand, the 
emperor promised the new king the inherit- 
ance of Orange after William’s death. 

On January iSth, 1701, Frederic and 
his wife ascended the kingly throne in 
Konigsberg, and the duchv of Prussia, 
which had been acquitted 'of all feudal 
obligations since the compacts of Labiau 
p .. and Wehlau, was thus raised to 

Becomes a f tatu , s ° f a kingdom. The 
Kinvdam Elector of Brandenburg became 
King of Prussia, even as the 
Elector of Saxony became King of Poland* 
as the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein became 
King of Denmark, and the Elector of 
Hanover, a decade later, became King of 
England. The form of personal union and 
the constitutional relations of the empire 
to these independent monarchies was the 
same- in all of these cases ; but the actual 






THE PROBLEM OF THE SPANISH THRONE 

course of events produced many practical 
differences. Only the Elector of Branden- 
burg had become a German king ; his royal 
residence was Berlin, and not Konigsberg. 

The help of Brandenburg-Prussia was 
all the more important to the emperor, as 
the Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, 
who was closely united to him, was now 
unable to fulfil his promises in the event of 
a war with France. He was the disturbing 
cause of a war for the possession of the 
Baltic territories, which occupied the 
attention of Europe for a full decade 
simultaneously with the War for the 
Spanish Succession — the Second, or Great, 

Northern War (1700-1721). Of this war, 
it suffices at this point to say that the 
impetuous youth upon the Swedish 
throne, after overthrowing Denmark, 
attacked 40,000 Russians on the Narwa 
with 8,000 men 

°n ' ^° Vem ^ er ^ 

sation," and he _ Frederic i. of prus 

understood vprv Born in 1657 ’ Frederic succeeded tc 
„ 1 Stood very the year 1688. On January 18th, 1' 

well til at * his Charlotte ascended the kingly thrc 

inexperienced of Prussia was raised to the di 3 
youths were bound to yield before an 
army so old, so experienced, and so well 

ridicule of Europe at battle of Carpi, on July 9 th, 1701, had 
obliged the French to retreat behind the 
Oglio. The imperial field-marshal then 
awaited the counter attack of Villeroi at 
Chiari, on September ist, and inflicted 
considerable loss upon the French. Then 
new the open and the secret enemies of France 
rejoiced aloud, and began to consider the 
possibility of forming a new confederacy 
against the king, who was striving to 
Tr . . ■, „ become the master of Europe, 

and hv hi- - ---'-the \istula valley, Louis XIV. was not anxious for the out- 
r ^ pai tisanship ot Stanislaus break of a general conflict and thought that 

accentuated the Kv ^ » W Holland, Ihich delayed’ to eVe 
accentuated the party divisions among the position of Philip of Anion mwhf h* 

expended 0 the*' ^remainder^of 1 ^ , tempted in , t0 ne « tra5it y> and restrained 

,, emainder of its strength, from any thoughts of hostility which ’she 

> ^ ort ^ ern complications considerably might have; entertained. I n. February 


increased the emperor's difficulties in 
obtaining a force of troops from his 
German allies sufficient in number to 
protect the Rhine boundary; they did 
not, however, prevent him from making 
an appeal to arms to secure his rights. 
His decision -to send an army into Upper 
Italy under the command of Prince 

The Greatest J^ne, foyhe reconquest of 
Move Of the d uchy of Milan, which had 
Leoooia I now been taken over by the 
P French, was one of the“ best- 

advised moves which Leopold I. ever 
made in the course of his long reign. 
Eugene’s success greatly increased the 
prestige of the House of Austria, and 
contributed to encourage those states 
which were hesitating whether to take any 
part in the struggle or to allow the Spanish 
kingdom to pass without opposition to 

sia and his queen Itsch, that he 
the Electorate of Brandenburg; in Eld dl rived ill 
r 01, Frederic and his wife Sophia Venetian t€I‘ fi- 
ne in Konlgrsbergr, and the duchy lory by dt'tOUrS 
rmty and status of a kingdom through almost 

impassable Alpine tracks, and that his 
attack upon the enemy’s flank in the 


tlie Muscovite incompetency, of which the 
most incredible reports emanated from 
Sweden, was of no long duration. The 
tsar was able to reorganise his military 
administration, to found cannons out of 
Poland’s church bells, to devise 
Opposition source ? of income, and m a 
King short time to take the offensive 
again. Meanwhile Charles XII. 
interfered in the affairs of Poland, marched 
his army up and down 


Leszczynski 
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portions of the Spanish West Indian 
colonies as were most suitable for their 
commerce and carrying trade. Spain and 
France were never to be united., and in no 
case was the King of France to be ruler 
also of Spain. It remained open to the 
Archduke Charles, to whom the kingdom 
had been devised by his father, to secure 
possession of it, if he could ; but the 
allies were not bound to support him. 

The formation of this alliance did not 
absolutely preclude the possibility of a 
peaceful solution ; if Louis XIV. had 
recognised the critical nature of the situa- 
tion, an equal partition might un- 
doubtedly have been agreed upon. But 
his political programme was of far too 
ambitious a character to admit of any 
demands for the placing of reasonable 
limits to the French power. The 
compact that was concluded on March 
9th, 1701, with Maximilian Emanuel II. 
of Bavaria, whose brother Clemens of 
been opened at the . Hague to discuss the Cologne was already dependent upon him, 
conditions necessary to the maintenance might easily have deceived him with 

regard to the situation in Ger - 
many, and have stimulated 
the hopes which he entertained 
of the emperor. Instead of 
making overtures to the sea-powers, and 
requesting their mediation with the 
emperor with a view to settlement, he made 
the breach with England irreparable by 
recognising as king the thirteen-year-old 
James (III.) upon the death of his father 
James II., on September 17th, 1701 ; at 
the same time he provoked the emperor 
to the bitterest resistance by giving per- 
mission to Philip to assume the title of 
Count of Hapsburg and Duke of Austria. 

William of Orange survived this change 
in the relations of the European powers 
only a few months ; he died on March 19th, 
1702. His great achievement, the alliance 
against Louis XIV., remained unimpaired. 
His sister-in-law, Anne, was bound to sup • 
port it because her position as ruler was 
founded upon the general opposition to 
her relatives who were maintained by 
France. John Churchill, Earl of Marl- 
borough, the husband of her friend Sarah 
Jennings, was anxious for a war anti 
therefore busied himself in gaining the 
strong support of the English Parliament, 
and also in maintaining the policy of the 
Prince of Orange in the States, where 
he found an enthusiastic dependent and 
a loyal supporter of William's actions in 
the Council Pensionary, Anthony Heinsius. 


1701, he ordered Marshal Boufflefs to 
cross the frontier of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, and to demand the surrender of 
those fortresses in which Dutch garrisons 
were stationed, in accordance with, the 
terms of a “Barrier Treaty’' with Spain. 
Max Emanuel of Bavaria, who ruled in 
Brussels as Spanish stadtholdeiy had 
_ ■ , * ' ■ already ordered the com- 

rance s rang manc j an t s £ 0 hand over the 

J . fortresses to France, and 
m the result twenty-three 
Dutch battalions became French prisoners. 
The Dutch States were now obliged to 
recognise Philip whether they would or not, 
in order to stave off the further advance 
of the French, against whom they were 
entirely defenceless for the moment ; but 
their suspicions had been aroused to the 
highest pitch, and of this fact they made 
no concealment to the English Parliament. 

The Parliament determined to send an 
ambassador to the negotiations which had 
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WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 

AS? :vV E , GRE A T TRIUMPHS OF MARLBOROUGH 

Lr r ■ -rA h ? pes Wlt . h regard to the further north at the bloodv battle of I nz- 
The 2Zgg$S*Z S? “ mi could not 


The two Wittelsbachs found no party. The 
associated armed districts of the empire 
had certainly fallen into the Bavarian 
trap, and had concluded an agreement of 
neutrality with him. But they perceived 
in due time that they were then entirely 
without delence against the protector of 
Max Emanuel, and so rejoined the 
emperor, on whose behalf the Margrave 
Lewis William of Baden undertook the 
defence ol the Rhine. Hanover and 
Liincburg placed 6,000 men at the 
disposal of Holland, and 10,000 men at 
England s service in return for the 
necessary j >ayments. The King of Prussia, 
gave the sea -powers 6,000 men, besides 
the auxiliary troops which he was pledged 
to furnish to the emperor. 

In the spring of 1702 the war began 
upon the Rhine and in the Netherlands. 
At the same time Max Emanuel openly de- 
The First c * are 4 ior France, overpowered 
Movements the L imperial town of Urn. 
intheWar and got .possession of Rcgens- 
. , burg. His task was to maintain 
lus position on the Danube until a French 
army could advance through the Schwarz - 
wald and unite with him. Then it was 
proposed to march upon Vienna. How- 
ever, it was not until May 12th, 1703, that 
the Bavarian army, in the pay of France 
succeeded in joining Marshal Villars, and 
even then the leaders did not feel them- 
selves strong enough to march upon 
Vienna until they were secured aaainst 


inflict. a decisive defeat upon him. The 
Bavarians got possession of the upper and 
lower Inn valley, took Innsbruck, and 
pressed oh across the Brenner Pass. Then 
the Tyrolese brought their militia against 
them, which they had kept on foot since 
Bavarians * he bandlibell of 1511, and 
defeated at c “Ovethem back to the Brenner, 
Landeck after Seating them at Landeck, 
The elector’s attempt was a 
complete failure, for Vend ime did not press 
his advance upon the Etseh with sufficient 
vigour. Lewis of Baden had been in 
position for the Danube for a long time, 
confronting the French army under Vi liars 
with a superior force, and if he had grasped 
the situation and made the best use of his 
advantage. Max Emanuel, whose strength 
had ahead} been broken, would have been ' 
in a critical position, and would have been 
forced to make a separate peace with the 
emperor. However, he and Viliars very 
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Dom Pedro II. of Portugal had also 
joined the Great Alliance. At his request 
an Anglo-Dutch fleet conveyed to Lisbon 
the Archduke Charles, in whose favour the 
emperor had resigned his rights of succes- 
sion to the Spanish monarchy. Though 
there were not resources sufficient for a 
vigorous campaign into the Spanish 
peninsula, yet an important part of the 
French army was there held in check. 
Marshal Rene de Froulai, Count of 
Tesse, began in 1705 a siege of the rock 
fortress of Gibraltar, which cost him 
nearly 10,000 men. The fortress had been 
captured by an English naval squadron 
under Rooke and Cloudsley Shovel. 
Louis XIV. still had before him the 

interesting features in the 

MARLBOROUGH history of this war. They 
he English and Dutch - , , f ,, J 

Spanish Succession ; W61 6 placed as. follow S ‘ 
brilliant victories at Max Emanuel in Upper 
tamiiiies in 1706, at Austria, with 16,000 men ; 
Lt Malplaquet In 1709 * Marshal Marsin, with 
20,000 to 22,000 French, in Augsburg, 
between Iller and Lech, to which must 
be added some 10,000 Bavarians as 
garrison troops in Munich, Ingolstadt, 
Ulm, and many smaller places. 

Opposed to these were about 10.000 
Austrians in Upper Austria and on the Tyrol 
. frontier, and an imperial 

ie armv under "Field- Marshal 

Swi; 

General von Goor, m the 
Bodensee district, with Bregenz as their 
headquarters ; their strength was 21,00c 
men, but the departure of 9,000 electorate 
Saxons brought them down to 12,000. In 
Franconia was an imperial army under 
the Margrave of Brandenburg- Bayreuth , 


administration should have encouraged 
colonisation, have built roads and ships, 
settled German peasants and artisans in 
the country, supported the Saxons and the 
Zipfcr, and furthered their material in- 
terests. Had this been done, the yearning 
C1 . for the old state of things under 

Slipshod Turkish administration would 
Government ^ ^ ave been foot enough to 
m Hungary serve ambitious plans of 
the Bethlen and Rakoczy, who were 
now able to satisfy their desire for 
insurrection with French money. Govern- 
ment business in Hungary was carried 
on pri 11c ipally through the ‘ ‘ ami}' J ew,’ ’ 
Oppenheimer, with such careless and 
unsound methods that the credit of the 

commander had purposely THE DUKE 0F 
and out of jealousy left forces in the War of." t 

him in the most difficult this great general w< 
circumstances in the face Blenheim in 1704, ai 

c c Oudenarde in 1708, an 

of an enemy of over- 
powering strength. However, he pro- 
vided plenty of occupation for his 
opponent, who had undertaken to join 
Max Emanuel at Trient. a movement 
which proved unsuccessful ; and at the 
outset of the year 1704 he began his famous 
flanking march along the right bank of 
the Po, crossing the Appennines and the 
mountainous country of Montserrat to 
Turin, where he joined Duke Victor 
Amadeus II. of Savoy, who had gone 
oyer to the emperor’s side. From this 
. time forward . there were two separate 
seats of. war in Northern Italy — one 
at Mincib, Lake Garda, and in the 
Brescian Alps; the other on the Upper 
Po, around. Chivasso and Crescentino, 
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Austria must be protected on the Rhine 
and in the Schwarzwald, and sent Prince 
Eugene into the empire. He undertook 
to cover the Upper Rhine, while Lewis 
William of Baden claimed the personal 
command of the imperial army, which 
was operating against Max Emanuel 
and Marsin. The Elector Max retired 
from Upper Austria to the Lech on hearing 
that the Schwarzwald passes were more 
strongly held and that the army was 
advancing from Franconia towards the 
Danube. He was afraid, and with reason, 
that his junction with Tallard might prove 
impossible of execution, and saw himself 
already in a desperate position. 

If the timid Margrave had been in the 
least degree competent to perform his 
duties, the elector would most probably 
have been taken prisoner before the arrival 
of the French reinforcements, which were 
marching in the direction of Freiburg and 
had already reached Villingen. On May 
20th he took over reinforcements from 
Tallard to the number of 10,000 men, with 
a long train of supplies, guns, uniforms, 
and 1,300,000 livres. Tallard then re- 
„ , , turned to the Rhine. How- 

iL^°' lg S ever, thanks to the Margrave 
of Baden’s disinclination to 
fight, the Franco-Bavarian 
army escaped from its dangerous position 
at Stockach, and proceeded to fall back 
upon Ulm on June 1st, 1704. 

Shortly afterwards Marlborough’s troops 
passed through Swabia without moles- 
tation, joined hands with the margrave’s 
main army, and a plan of campaign became 
possible. Prince Eugene also took part 
in the deliberations,' and agreed with 
Marlborough as to the necessity of attack- 
ing Max Emanuel, while their forces 
e still superior to’: his. Marlborough 
held the command 
/ On July 2nd Marl- 
battle with the united 
Anglo- German army on the Schcllenberg 
at Donauwerth, .and -in spite of heavy 
losses — among them Field- Marshal Sty rum 
and General Goor— won a victory over 
the Franco-Ravarians, who were forced 
retire across the - Danube and To 
concentrate upon Augsburg. The elector’s . 
hopes of victory were now clashed to the 
he showed an inclination "to 
listen to the emperor’s proposals for 
peace. Marsin was greatly annoyed at ' 
this, and was forced to throw all kinds 
of obstacles in the way to prevent him 


Christian Ernest — imperial regiments, 

Frankish troops and Prussians under 
Leopold of Dessau, not more than 
14,000 men altogether. 

Marsin’s troops were in poor condition, 
and greatly in want of recruits to com- 
plete their strength. To bring these up was 
the task of Marshal Tallard, who was on the 
Upper Rhine with 30,000 men. 

In the Moselle district were 
14,000 French under Coligny. 

Against him and Tallard, the 
Margrave Lewis William of Baden, whose 
headquarters were at Aschaffenburg, could 
oppose 30,000 men, consisting of troops 
from the emperor and the empire, and 
from Hesse-Darmstadt and Luneburg in 
Dutch pay. He held the so-called Stoll- 
hofen line in the Rhine plains, opposite 
Strassburg and the Schwarzwald passes. 

In the Netherlands the English-Dutch 
army, under the command of Marl- 
borough, had been standing for a year 
in almost complete inaction, confronted 
by the French under Bouffiers and 
Villeroi. The Dutch commissaries, who 
interfered in all military affairs as soon as 
a single company paid by them had taken 
the field, placed insuperable obstacles in 

the way of any comprehensive plan of „ . . 

* “ , 1 j , iaeginning 

campaign. They were accustomed to 

wage war on the principles of commercial 
calculation. They were but feeble, nervous 
merchants opposed to any undertaking 
requiring audacity ; and so, whenever 
an attack was proposed, they hesitated 
and discussed until the advantage had 
slipped through their fingers. 

Under these circumstances, it became 
plain that the respective superiority of the 
combatants must be decided upon the 
Danube. Perhaps the most striking proof 
of Marlborough’s strategical powers is the wer 
fact that he recognised this necessity, and and the margrave 
at once determined to act upon it. As in upon alternate days, 
all great events, personal ambition here also borough gave 
exercised a most fortunate influence, for 
, this it was which drove John 
e ng is Churchill to seek a sphere for 

Quick Action llis military energies in. which 
success and honours were to be 
won. To the Dutchmen he left their own to 
troops and no inconsiderable portion of the 
auxiliaries hired by England to carry on 
some unimportant sieges and covering ground 
movements in the Netherlands, while he 
himself executed a surprise movement 
across Germany with 20, boo English troops. 

The imperial court also recognised that 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH VISITING THE FRENCH PRISONERS 

a the drawing bj K. Caton WoodviUc 
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fortresses. The strategical principles of 
Marlborough and Eugene were further 
developed by Frederic the Great and 
Gneisenau, and brought to perfection by 
Moltke. However, at that time the art of 
following up a success was not understood. 

A vigorous pursuit, of which the nume- 
rous German cavalry would have been 
quite capable, would have com- 
r m f P^ted the destruction of the 
Ble aiveim Erench army before V illeroi could 
have come to their assistance. 
But it was contrary to the custom of war 
to refuse the troops a pause for rest at 
the conclusion of a great action ; more- 
over, it was thought that the objects of 
the war might be obtained by diplomacy 
and continued negotiation with Bavaria. 
These hopes were not fulfilled. The 
remnant of Marsiri and Tallard’s army, 
together with some thousands of Bavarians 
sent by Villeroi, reached the left bank 
of the Rhine and went into winter quarters 
on the Moselle and in Alsace. 

Max Emanuel resumed his post as stadt- 
holder in Brussels, while his troops kept up 
a guerrilla warfare in their native land with 
the Austrians, until Prince Eugene occu- 
pied Bavaria in the emperor’s name, 
brought about the disbandment of the 
electoral battalions, and came to an 
agreement with the Electress Therese, 
who had remained in Munich, whereby 
she was assured a maintenance, but 
deprived of all influence upon the govern- 
ment of the country. However, the 
extortions of the Austrian administration 
and the conscription of recruits excited a 
revolt of the peasants in the following year, 
which was repressed only on Christmas 
Day by the battle of the Sendling Gate. 

On May 5th, 1705, Leopold died, and 
Joseph I. ascended the throne without 
hindrance. The Great Alliance was now 
able to take the offensive, but the war 
made no great progress during this year. 
The French lines in the Netherlands were 
Death Of stormed by Marlborough on 
the Emperor J U] >' : August ibth 

Leopold Prmce Eugene fought an in- 
decisive bat tie with V end 6m e at 
Cassano. It was not until the year 1706 
that Marlborough’s victory over Villeroi at 
Ramillies in Brabant on May 23rd made 
f the occupation of the Spanish Netherland > 
possible. The corresponding victory of : 
Turin on September 7th, where Leopold’s 
Prussians again displayed their , admir- 
able -military capacities unde^- Aiugeiie V : 

• 446° . 
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leadership, drove the French out of the 
north of Italy. On June 27th, 1706, 
Madrid was won for Charles III. by an 
Anglo : Portugue$e army, but was soon 
afterwards retaken. Valencia now became 
the seat of the Ilapsburgs, until the 
defeat of Almanza, which Lord Galway 
suffered on April 25 eh, 1707, at the hands 
of the French marshal — natural son of 
James II. — James Fitzjames, Duke 
of Berwick. The southern provinces then 
fell into the hands of Philip V. 

Louis XIV. attempted a change of 
policy by entering into an alliance with 
Charles XII. of Sweden, who had advanced 
upon Saxony from Poland in 1706, and 
obliged the Elector Frederic Augustus I. 
to renounce his claims to Poland at 
Altranstadt on September 24th, 1706. 
This was a serious matter for the allies, 
because the Swedes had made demands 
upon the emperor with which lie was not 
likely to comply, and an adventurous 
spirit such as Charles might very well have 
initiated a Swedish attack upon the 
imperial territory. Had Charles possessed 
the smallest capacity for diplomacy, the em- 
« . barrassrnents of France would 

Alliance have provided him with a 
With Sweden splendid opportunity for its 
exercise. But his action was 
inspired by the humour in which he hap- 
pened to be, not by fixed principles ; his mili- 
tary success was a surprise for the moment, 
but it did not contribute to establish the 
Swedish power, the importance of which 
was almost everywhere over-estimated. 

Thanks to the personal intervention 
of Marlborough, Charles was induced 
to throw in his lot with the allies 
in April, 1707. His quarrel with the 
emperor was not successfully patched up 
until August 30th, 1707, when the emperor 
was led to make, certain concessions in 
favour of the Silesian Protestants. During 
his stay in Saxony, Charles XII. had 
collected a.11 army of 40,000 men and nearly 
100,000 horse, and with this force he 
might have imposed any terms upon 
Germany as the ally of Louis ; for the 
empire had no army capable of resisting 
him at its disposal. When this army again 
marched eastward, in September, 1707, it 
was felt that the terrible suspense of the 
situation had been relieved. It was 
marching to its downfall. Charles was 
persuaded by the revolted Cossack hetman, 
Ivan Stephancjvitch Mazeppa, to make an 
- incursion- into - the “-Ukraine, instead of 
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THE BATTLE OF VILLA VICIOSA IN THE YEAR 1710 
This battle, which was fought after the withdrawal of the great Marlborough from the operations of the war, 
resulted in a victory for the French over the Austrian party, and did much to revive the hopes of Louis XIV. 

From the painting by Alaux.at Versailles 
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first reconquering the Balkan districts 
which the Russians had occupied. The 
battle of Poltava, on July 8th, I 7°9 ? 
resulted in the annihilation of the Swedish 
army, forced the king to take flight into 
Turkish territory, and by securing Peter 
the Great in the possession of Ingria (Saint 
Petersburg) gave him the foundations for 
his future position as a European power. 
It was only at the cost of the greatest 
. yiv e $°rts tkat Louis XIV. could 
' provide means for the con- 
„ or p s tinuation of the war. The 
or e&ce ’| e f ea ^ s 0 f Oudenarde on July 

nth, 1708, and of Malplaquet on September 
nth, 1709, obliged him to open negotia- 
tions for peace, wherein he showed himself 
disposed to renounce his claims upon Spain, 
if Philip were to be compensated with 
Naples. The Hague conference arrogantly 
demanded guarantees on the part of Philip 
of Anjou for the evacuation of Spain by 
the French troops. Louis never proved 
himself better capable of representing the 


interests of his people than when he 
rejected this proposal, and determined to 
continue the war, relying upon the devotion 
and the nobility of the French. 

France was now no longer to be feared. 
In Spain, also, her influence was gone. 
The national party clung to Philip of 
Anjou because he consulted their interests 
in declaring for the independence of the 
monarchy. All the advantages which the 
sea -powers demanded for their trade 
might have been conceded forthwith. 
There was no reason why Europe should 
put herself to further loss on account of 
the kingdom of Charles III. ; on the con- 
trary, the ground had been cleared for a 
peaceful settlement, which might have led 
to a universal pacification. But one 
obstacle to this was the “ barrier treaty ” 
which Holland had concluded with 
England, on October 29th, 1709, without 
informing the other members of the alli- 
ance of the agreement. By this conven- 
tion the States were to receive a number 





™ E FRENCH VICTORY AT THE BATTLE OF DENAIN IN ra 
ho success of the French at the battle of Denain is said to have saved the kingdom, French writers sui 
comparison with Ramillies. Prince Eugene besieged Landrecies, and the French commander Viiiar 

clnedT* 4 f bS , bes “ gl “^ arm3 f' made a sudden sid e march and advanced upon Denain. The Fi 
called for fascines to fill up the ditch. “Eugene will not allow you time," cried Villars, “the bodic 
lain must be our fascines. Then storming the camp, the Frenchmen carried it before Prince Eugene 

Brim fclie painting by Aims . it VersaUI-. 

of fortiesses in the Spanish Netherlands, was anxious to see the conclusioi 

S h th P "i- h ' Llcge ; ^ ont l’ and Guelders. in order that Marlborough : 

Thus the division of the Spanish inherit- removed from his position as c< 

ance was affected before the heirs had on the justifiable plea that the 

come to any agreement. As soon as Louis further need for his services 

learned this act he perceived that the Affairs in Spain had taken a co, 

mUSt i Spllt as H Ilde 1 lv Hls new precluded anv prospect of Philip 1 ' 
peace proposals were offered merely with Vendome, who had taken up 

Tfce Tories “ e ob ^ ct 01 mit iatmg negotia- mand of his army, was mon 

i* Power tion ; when once the negotiations match for any forces which Cb 

in England nad been got under way, he felt at his disposal. He had forced ( 

,, n confident that the relations of evacuate Madrid, which he had 

oT S W ° U / d Change ! n hls fav01ir ' and °n December 10th. 17x0 

This change began m the course of the Viciosa, he had defeated the’ 

year 1710, owing to the fall of Marl- under Starhembeii Charles w 

thht'tbp T? 7 10 E ? glan f and the fact back ll P° n Barcelona and some 
that the Tories gamed nearly a two-thirds on the shores of Catalonia It u> 

majority in the Parliamentary elections. be supposed that he would evci 
ueen Anne had broken with the proud in getting possession of the Hnn- 
Duchess Sarah and assured the allies of 

the co„t, nuance of her support ; but sits wJS&SSSiSS, 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION I 


ENGLAND’S RESTORED 

THE REVOLUTION AND 

/'AN the death of the Protector LL 
,r was conferred by Parliament 
his son, Richard Cromwell, a welt 
country gentleman who had nothing but 
his name to recommend him for the first 
position m the state. The army, however 
lent 6 F 111 r ed to assert itself inthesettle- 
would n^ ln fi mg n hat -r Richard Cromwell 

^uahtvilifh°H the ™ lllta, 'y Power to claim 
hrnl f n' Vr f } e C1V1 g° vern ment, it forced 

fo issemhJ dlCat r a / K l invited the K«mp 
to assemble Forty-two of those whom 

-lomwell had rejected in 1653 responded 

:o the summons, but were soon discovered 

ban they 

ldignation of civilians warned them that 
Eonii and . s system could not be main- 
e Rump tamed, and once more, on 
irliament PJ ece mber 26th, 1650, the 

r estminste? Um Ai, WaS brought Kack to 
csrminster. All was confusion and 

icertamty when Monk, the ablest and to p,r 

ost moderate of Cromwell’s lieutenants Pad,am ' 

ade his appearance on the scene leading 

e ti oops with which the Protector 

toESES for * l,c 

nlt m nf dUP lC - ty ° nhlSpartWasin fa Ct the 
self f tn eilUme perplexit -V- He confined 
inf : iln t + l^!f, SUranCeS tkat he would 


his office A new Parlk 
— t upon Houses, was sum 
-meaning were chosen once 
: "Hie two Houses 
contained a 
for the arbitr„. , 
been obliterated" 
still more arbitn 

The Famous Park 
B^efarafioii 
of Breda : 

tion, because 

,‘ ia d before it a manifesto 
who was then living under 
oi the United Netherlands, Thr 

resisted the late king, 

jZi n \ t0 aI1 perso « s who should not" he 

Par G f y f Xee T Pted from the amnesty bv 
f ailiament. It promised to tend r "con- 

SS?^vhhb, JibCTtV aS shouId 5 con- 
k st , ent the peace of the kingdom 

lcivfl7Tt Z 8 ' S V'PiingnSs to 
p C o Pt r an ^ ct oi toleration. It referred 

the fTZ a l J dle disputes concerning 
ffi the pf r hlCb had been confiscated 

nlr h C troubles - Without delay flu- 
two Houses voted unanimously for the 

Z ZrT ,° f l hG monarchy rif May 
ibbo, C-hatles II. returned to his oini 
amid scenes of the wildest exultation. 

■ r k 1 causes which he had made were 
indifferently fulfilled, for. as ft tumid 
out no protection for Puritans or Common^ : 
Charles (I. wealth men was to be obtained 
oa from Parliament ; the promises 

the Throne which Charles had made of 
of I nrri- ^totting to the arbitration l 
all L }?m ^ nd , Com f ons left him free from 
THa r mora ! anc * prudential restraints ’ 
SnJ° nVention Parlia nicn t, which com 
on the I j-p3'o ni °i dera ^ e Irien ' was dissolved ri 

who pro ,S t 

4#5 ' 


-meat, composed of two 
moaed, and the Commons 
more by popular election, 
met on April 25th. They 
strong Royalist majority: 
■ary acts of Charles 3. had 
-1 from memory by the 
;ary conduct of the Long 

lament, the Protector, and 

the Majors-General. Within a 
tew days of assembling, the new 
Parliament — called a convert- 
- summoned without royal writs ' 
^ ' from Charles I L, 

under tliejirotection 
is docu-. 
— la, 

*ars of those who had 
It promised a free 
bo should not' be 
-rr amnesty by 
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HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

possession of church benefices, and to make religion, disqualified for preferment all 
an equitable provision for the purchasers who had not received episcopal ordination, 
of lands which had been confiscated. prohibited dissenting conventicles of every 

The Cavalier Parliament, which met description, and forbade nonconforming 
immediately afterwards, was c ** ministers to come within five 

filled with hot-headed Cava- BUS? ?.,. miles of a city or chartered 

iiers and Episcopalians. It /p ‘mBt TlL § borough. With cynical dis- 
allowed all Royalists who had regard for the expectations 

been punished with confisca- ^ which the Declaration . of 

tion to recover the whole of ft SSL ' M, : Breda had excited, the king 

their estates by ordinary ' /V V ' f ... gave his assent to all these 

process at law. It declined to ’ T measures.- His conduct was 

hear of any compromise in wtt/W the more odious because he 

religious matters, and pro- was himself out of sympathy 

ceeded to pass a number of with the victorious Anglicans, 

disabling Acts which were . R i C hardc1Smwell At heart a Catholic, he 

levelled ’against the Puritan The son of the great Protector, he secretly intended to secure 
clergy and laity. This so- fitted toleration for his co-religionists 

called Clarendon Code- — which his father as Protector, he quietly at the first opportunity. He 
took its name from the king’s acqiuebced m the Restoration. made some attempt to benefit 
chief adviser— excluded all Dissenters from them, and incidentally the Dissenters, by 
municipal office, imposed a more rigid issuing a declaration of indulgence to 
test of uniformity upon ministers of suspend the operation of the penal laws. 

* I ^ k k yj 




GENERAL MONK DECLARING FOR A FREE PARLIAMENT 
is able .soldier, realising the condition of anarchy into which the country was falling, proceeded to London, where the 
mp Parliament hstd resumed its sittings, and on February 16th, 1660, openly declared himself to be in favour of a free 
moment. The Long Parliament came to an end a month later, and the restoration of the monarchy soon followed. 

\ > A f * ' From the panting by E. Wa&rd, R.A., by ffcnatssioo of-the Art; Union. of London 
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THE MONARCHY RESTORED: CHARLES I 
The son of the ill-fated King- Charles I., Charles II. was born at S 
he was crowned King of Scotland at Scone, and invaded England 
men. Cromwell met and defeated him at Worcester, and after s 
was resolved to restore the monarchy, he was recalled to En 

From the ‘painting by C. M. PacMiiy. by permission 

question to think kino charles ; 

levivmg the Star ge was dissolute and utterly untrustw 

Chamber and the Roman Catholic in heart,he cud his best 
ariu> Liio subjects his adhfismn fn fk a + o;-. . 


other prerogative 
courts. Parliament 
voted the king a 
liberal income, hut 
for additional sup- 
plies he was entirely 
dependent on the 
Commons ; nor were 
they inclined to vote 
subsidies without 
demanding a strict 
account. The experi- 
ence of the Civil War 
made the name of a 
standing .army 
odious, and it was 
with difficulty that 
Charles contrived to 
retail! a few regiments 
of Moulds army. In 
the debates of both 
Houses the king’s 
policy and his Mini- 
sters were sharply 
criticised. It is from 
this reign, that we 
date the formation of 
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THE LANDING OF CHARLES II. AT DOVER ON MAY 26th, 1660 

, From the painting by E. .M. Ward, R,A. 

cc^nmerciai feud between England stood in the way of his schemes 
d the Netherlands supplied for the extension of French trade and the 
a partial justification. The establishment of French supremacy at 
\ct was renewed in 1660 with sea. For a time he assisted Holland 
object of damaging Dutch against England ; but in 1667 was won 
facilitated friendly relations over to a secret treaty with Charles, under 
who had long cherished which the latter agreed, in i*eiurn for 
absorbing in his dominions French neutrality, to further the designs 
and 1 epublican Dutch. In of Louis upon the Spanish Netherlands, 
s married Catharine of Bra- The Dutch war, in which the rival fleets 
itugue.se piincess. The mar- had fought desperate battles with alter- 
vvise notable, because it gave nating fortunes, was then wound up. It 
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a parliamentary opposition well organised 
and skilfully led ; for the opposition in 
the Long Parliament had soon passed 
beyond the limits of party war and had 
become a revolutionary caucus. The king 
had therefore to walk warily. 

The [objects which he cherished— inde- 
pendence for himself, toleration for Roman 
Catholics — were repugnant to the majority 
in Parliament and the nation. He therefore 
looked abroad for help, and like Cromwell, 
but with very different motives, made a 
French alliance the pivot of his foreign policy. 


England, as a part of Catharine’s dower, 
Bombay and a firmer foothold in India— 
formed a new link with France, which had 
long affected to support the cause of 
Portuguese independence. Immediately 
afterwards the king sold Dunkirk to Louis 
for a round sum of money. The new 
understanding encouraged Charles to de- 
clare war against Holland in 1665, and 
English commercial jealousy was gratified 
at the same time that Louis received a 
proof of the value of an English alliance. 
Louis at first played a double game. 
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THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON IN THE YEAR 1066 

G f a ‘ P1 ^® ! " 1085, when 100,000 of the city’s inhabitants died from the scourge, London, in 160.) 
was the scene of a terrible conflagration, which cleansed the city of the dregs of disease. The city was oracti-allr 

Lnd^ate ■°4 Um p ^ " d 2 °°’ 000 people Someltti ^ view rep™ 

Ludgrate,- St. Pauls, and, in the extremity of the scene, the ancient and beautiful tower of St. Mary-le-Bow. 

had served its purpose, and Charles made invasion of the Netherlands, and in 167 5 

no attempt to revenge the disgrace which bore the brunt of a severe battle in the 

he experienced from a Dutch raid upon the Texel. The land operations of Louis were 

shipping m the . Thames and Medway, foiled by the constancy of William of 

9 n p the contrary m 1668 he consented to Orange. The French alliance was thoroughly 

the f 01 matron of a tuple alliance with unpopular, and Charles bowed to the wishes 

? apld HoUand, by wmch he pledged of his subjects so far as to conclude peace 
himself to resist the_ French designs upon with Holland and to bestow on William 

The Secret !v e Netherlands. _ But the hand of his niece Mary of York in 167a. 

Dealings of . s fr ret otyect w as still to But the secret understanding with Louis 
Charles II. raise his value m the eyes of remained unbroken. Three vears later 

r ■ , F I an f e t ? nc * . an ahiance with Charles refused to support the Dutch 

Treatv^of fwf t' 1 Ib7 ° by i, the - sec [ et a S ainst a new French invasion ; and if at 

lieaty of Dover. Louis, swallowing his times he anne.arp.rl fn h limnn t- f Vio L 





ENGLAND'S RESTORED MONARCHY 
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Never had the establishment of abso- 
lutism seemed more probable than in the 
latter years of Charles. Reaction is the 
dominant note in the domestic history of 
England between 1660 and 1684, and 
Parliament in its own way was not less 
reactionary than the Crown. 

In more than one sense, however, the 
Restoration marks the beginning of 
modern England. : The intellectual atti- 

the comedian earl of Shaftesbury a 

are how the. A Royalist colonel, who afterwan 

r L o r o r + a r i c + iV Earl of Shaftesbury was one of t 
enaracrci lsxic invite Charles IL back to E nglai 

figures of the Buckingham had the reputation 

literary move- the court of charIes 1L His s: 
ment. Dry den and the dramatists of the 
Restoration bear witness to the triumph 
of French influence over older modes 
of thought and style. Their work was 
more than the mere effect of reaction — 
it was inspired by the ambition to recover 
touch with the artistic and intellectual 
society of the Continent, from which 
England had been entirely estranged by 
twenty years of fanaticism and warfare. 


Lauderdale Arlington Clifford 

THREE MEMBERS OF THE NOTORIOUS CABAL MINISTRY 
John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale, taken prisoner at Worcester in 1651, lay a prisoner for nine years in the Tower 
at Windsor, and at Portland; at the Restoration he became Scottish Secretary of State; he died in 1682. Like 
Lauderdale, the Earl. of Arlington was a member of the Cabal, Ministry, and earned for himself an evil reputation 
as a betrayer of trust. The scar on his nose, seen in the portrait, was received at Andover during the Civil Wat*. 
A Catholic member of the Cabal, Thomas Clifford was, in 1672, created Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. He died in 1673. 
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he navy of Louis XIV. Commons showed an unexpected degree 
ngland gained a pre- of loyalty. Fear of civil war had brought 
in the West Indies ; all moderate men into the Tory party ; 
nies of the Dutch were the king’s demands were satisfied without 
led at the conclusion of murmuring or hesitation. This success 
in 1667. Charters were was immediately followed by^ others of a 

"and to : I ^ land and. that of Monmouth 

name of ^ ease, and James believed 

whole * || ||L Not content with a savage 

America * fpi|| persecution of -Monmouth’s 

me the demned and executed by 

ch mari- ■ ’ scores in the course of 

:ered bv L0RD william russell judge Jeffreys , Bloody 
1 under- p— Assize ’ tke *? ok 

-Vlgation politician in the reign of Charles II. ; his to give the CathollCS a legal 
for the fete is depicted on the following page, equality with Protestants, 
glish empire in India, in the expectation that it would then be 
rto been the battle- possible to place the administration 

French and Portu- entirely in the hands of his co-religionists. 
India Company profited The Test Act of the last reign had provided 
1 of competitors and that every public servant should make a 
acles. As early as 1639 declaration against transubstantiation, and 
rt St. George (Madras) ; receive the Sacrament according to the 
: over from the king the Anglican rite. In defiance of the Act, 
station of Bombay. James gave military commissions to 

after the . ^ Catholics, and met the re- 

"alcutta in i ? 1 monstrances of Parliament 

is acquired » ' by a prorogation. The 

the Great . judges decided attest case in 

is, Charles ’ to dispense from the opera- 

m enllght- lip whereupon James issued a 

.e formed ‘ d declaration of indulgence in 

Council a w N ;i favour of both Catholics 

to handle ; \\ ; 7 r '% , , ^ and Protestant dissenters.- 

scted with \% \ A This arbitrary suspension 

harles II., 0 f indignation. Even' the 

ed by the ^“TofrTccad Dissenters sided with .the 
1 ot his Earl of Leicester, he was charged Opposition, for Louis XIV., 
r ork. The with complicity in the Rye House by his recent Revocation »f 
7 intention the Edict of Nantes, had 

brother s aroused suspicions of a 

But the revenue general Catholic conspiracy against Pro- 
lad granted to Charles testants. Petitions against the declaration 
nost parC hereditary, poured in upon the king. He endeavoured 
ire essential that the to repress the agitation by means of the 
eet Parliament at the. law courts. The, Archbishop v Bancroft 
-The -new House of and six of his suffragans, who had joined 
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were educated as a Catholic, and the nation 
But was thus confronted with the prospect 
and of a dynasty hostile to the Anglican 
Church. The Church had restored 
Charles II. ; it now expelled his brother. 

I The survivors of the Whig 
party found themselves at 
the head of so numerous a 
following that they had no" 
hesitation in summoning 
William of Orange to come 
and seize the throne by 
force. The stadtholdei 
was willing enough to seize 
the opportunity of bringing 
England into the European 
league which he had built 
up against the aggressive 
designs of France. But 
newton Holland was already at war 
, r ..Uosopher did much with France, and it was 

to widen the bounds of knowledge. The difficult to leave the theatre 
Mary of Modena, had given started the train of thought that led to of military operations. Only 
birth to a son. The Princess the discover y of univ€r * al gravitation. the m i s t a kes of James and 
of Orange and her husband professed to Louis made it possible for the prince to 
regard the child as supposititious, a belief cross the Channel. James in his blind 
for which no plausible foundation could be infatuation refused the troops which were 
discovered. But admitting his legitimacy, offered by his ally ; Louis, instead of direct 
it was still certain that he would be ing his march against the Netherlands 


with him in signing such a petition, 
put on their trial for seditious libel, 
they were acquitted by the jury, 
received a popular ovation when they left 
the court. There were fears that James 
would now resort to force, 
for he had brought over 
Catholic troops from Ireland, 
and had quartered them at 
Hounslow in the neighbour- 
hood of London. But the 
majority were prepared to 
wait in patience for the 
accession of Mary of Orange, 
a Protestant princess and 
the wife of the man who 
had so- successfully upheld 
the cause of the Dutch Pro- 
testants against Louis XIV. 

These hopes received a 
rude, shock when it was 
announced that the queen. 


THE TRIAL OF ALGERNON SIDNEY ON A CHARGE OF HIGH TREASON IN 1683 
Algernon Sidney was brought to trial at the King’s Bench Bar, four months after the execution of Lord William 
Russell, for a treasonable libel wherein he asserted the power to be originally in the people and delegated by them 
to the Parliament, to whom the king was subject, and might be called to account. Though he had not printed, 
published or circulated his writing, he was condemned to death, and executed on Tower Hill on December 7th, 1683. 

f tt'jjTft J' > i*ii i l « 1 , From the picture by F. St-ephanoff N 
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bnnr1 d fn &ii?n; ? e ^f^ss nobleman retired to a country mansion at Iielmsley, in Yorkshire, and in that nei-hbour- 
a t enant j d . l ® d 1684. Fever was brought on as a result of sitting on damp ground after a 
long run with the hounds, and Buckingham seems to have died comfortless and unattended, without a friend near him. 

From the picture by A. L. Egg, R. A, 

allowed his attention to be diverted to 
the Rhine. The Prince of Orange was 
therefore able to leave Holland unpro- 
tected ; he landed at Torbay 
without . molestation, and 
began his march on London. Jmmm 
Everywhere he was greeted 
with enthusiasm. James was 
deserted by soldiers, officers, 

Ministers, and private friends. 

He attempted to leave the 
kingdom by stealth, but was fi\ ! 
apprehended by a mob of ffcgg MmlA 
hostile Kentishmen and 
brought back a prisoner to 
London. It was only with the 
connivance and at the sugges- 
tion of William, to whom 
st»ch a captive would have 
been a source of great embar- _ 

rassment, that the king ulti- poems on the Restoration and on 
Wn+A 1 T . J J J T_* b the coronation of Charles II., and 

mately made good his escape, was the 4uthor of many satires 

iwhimT ^ 011 P arl !, ail ? ent on the public men of the tlme ' elected only on condition that 
assembled after the flight of James to they accepted the Declaration 
discuss the future settlement. For the ' ’ ' ' - - 

moment the Stuart cause had f 


it and that a Catholic 
incompatible with the 
>nal safety. There were 
some who wished to restore 
James on conditions ; and 
others who would have pre- 
ferred to . leave him the 
kingly title, appointing 
William of Orange as regent 
with the full powers of a 
king. But these proposals, the 
work of Tories, were speedily 
dismissed. The Whigs desired 
to name Mary as queen and 
leave her husband in the 
position of a prince consort, 
but the objections of William 
THE POET dryden proved an obstacle. The final 
John Dryden, born in 1631, wrote decision Was to recognise the 

prince and princess as joint 
sovereigns. But they were 

. of Right in 

which the principal abuses of the preroga- 
:ew tive for which the last two Stuarts had 

4477 
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been responsible were enumerated and William III in 1702 the strife between the 
condemned. The Declaration— afterwards king and Parliament was bitter and almost 
confirmed, with modifications, as the Bill continuous. The Dutch prince was, in 

fashion, not less arbitrary than 
the Stuarts, and his preten- 
sions might have produced 
his expulsion if England could 
have spared him ; for even the 
Whigs, to whom he owed the 
throne, complained that lie 
would not be entirely guided 
by their advice. He was deter- 
mined to be the slave of no 
one party in the state, and in 
foreign policy . to act as his 
own Minister. Whatever the 
motives of this independence, 
the results were good. He 
saved the Tory party from 
jttngfiisii chemistry, proscription ; he would not 
form, which continues for more Robert Boyle distinguished himself allow the Dissenters to-be 


continuous 


than a century after 1688. branch of science ; he was 

'C' -r-ro„„ , M ,1 J the inventor of a compressed air 

From 1689 until the death of pump. Born in 1627 , he died in 1691. 


cheated of the toleration 
which they had loyally refused 









in 1691 not only averted invasion— -it 
inflicted a blow on the French fleet which 
Louis could not or would not afford to 
repair. Henceforth the ambitions of the 
* Grand Monarque w r ere 

concentrated upon ^ the 

1697. But in that year, 
by the Treaty of Ryswick, 
France recognised the 
Revolution settlement 
of the succession. 

Meanwhile the position 
of William in England 
grew more precarious. 

A number of the prominent Whig lords had 
long corresponded with the exiled king in 
his refuge at St. Germains. Parliament 
persistently opposed the maintenance of a 
|g - | standing army, and would 

\ pass only an annual 
Mutiny BiU^ voti^ 

? monmouth consequence of the French 

ute soa °f Charles u., war provided the oppo- 

af Monmouth m 1663. . r x 

came to the throne, nents of the new regime 
his own right to with an effective argu- 
[eated and beheaded. men ^ The Toleration 

Act in 1689 was but a mutilated measure ; 
William was foiled by the Houses in his 

_ _ scheme for abolishing the tests, so far as y 

ie great victory of Russell at La Hogue they affected Protestants. The Triennial ^ 


to accept from James II. ; and although 
his persistent hostility to France was 
censured, the event proved that he had 
gauged the ambitions of Louis XIV . more 

by the massacre of king james ii. 

Glencoe in 1692 , and by He was the second son of Charles I., and 
the commercial iealousy succeeded his brother, Charles II., in 1685- 

t _■ J w v i; ^ (mm Me nannlo and 
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vr i 7^!? BATTLE OF THE BOYNE, THAT SEALED THE FATE O 

gave way_ before the powerful oSlaught of the “etr tin?s fofcff 1 ^ h £i^ h ?''“ _law - 
neighbouring lull. wituessed the defeat^ his cause, he rod^toS 

From the parntta* by Benjamin West, R.A., by permission of Messrs. Henry Graves & 






A LOST CAUSE : THE FLIGHT OF JAMES II. AFTER THE Bi 

From the painting' by Andrew C Gow, R.A., in the Tate 

an . outburst of passionate indignation of Anne. Tt 
which the excuses offered, upon maturer ficed all oth 
deliberation, by the King of France were themselves w 
powerless to calm. William at once queen, and tl 
p^ce^ed to^ utilise th^ 

whether William could have 

achieved the great success Though this nobleman stood by James 
which fell to the lot of whenthe Princ f °f Orange landed inEng- 

the Duke of Ma rlhnrrmo-L !5, nd O the new kin £ reinstated him as First 
, rp, UanDOrOUgn.. Commissioner of the Treasury; he also 

lue new queen had been held Office under Anne. He died in 1712. 

& cipher at the courts of her father, her are related < 
sister, and her brother-in-law, and a little interrur 
cipher she remained, except for the fact Countries, "the 
that upon her favour the ascendancy of Spanish penin 
Marlborough depended. Marlborough's were the chie 
wife was for many years the chief confidant the decisive < 




are closely of the war party, which was, in the mean- 
irlborough. time, discredited with the electorate by 
leant little the furious attacks of Swift and other 
more con- Tory pamphleteers. The Whigs, to crown 
ssts, which all, made the mistake of prosecuting a 
a greater popular Tory preacher, one Dr.^Sache- 
h than to vereli, who had used his sermoiis as a 

Charles Montague x 7 10 produced a Tory 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and House of CommOllS J and 
great financier, he instituted the although, in the Undeveloped 

;”i otHSfcSdSm”? state of Political theory the 

queen would have been 
een more justified in standing by Marlborough and 
;ad could the Whigs, the elections gave her the 
rest. opportunity of asserting her personal and 

ch led at religious prejudices. Harley, now Earl 
from the of Oxford, and St. John, now Viscount 
•ted com- Bolingbroke, came into office. Marlborough 

■ was recalled in 1711, de- 
prived of all his offices, and 
threatened with charges * 
of embezzlement. 

The change of govern- 
ment entailed a change of 
foreign policy. The Tories 
had for some time past 
denounced the war as 
needless, unwarrantable, 
and ruinously expensive. 
They could not continue it 
without employing Marl- 
borough, and they were 
eager to appropriate the 
fruits of his victories. 
Accordingly they opened 
d chancellor somers negotiations behind the 

bacl « of the other parties 

chtnceZ 7 fromm7 m xToo? *o the Grand Alliance. In 

their eagerness tor a settle- 
1 tests, ment they overreached themselves. The 





s ceded to complete the execution of his designs. 

, and the Up to the last he had been hampered by 

ontract for the vacillation of Oxford, who would 
he Spanish have preferred to make terms with the 

e : right of Whigs. Oxford was at length dismissed, 

a year to but only a few days before the queen’s 

ificant. It death. The accession of George I. was 

hould pro- accordingly followed by a proscription 

with the of the Tory party. They were accused 

m. Boling- of corresponding with the Pretender, 

mercantile Bolingbroke fled the country, Oxford 
lenient im irisoned." All offices 

l ast of the stuart SOVEREIGNS' been ’ accom- 

aes II., she was the last of the Stuart sovereigns, -nomVrl lotr 

tr'one in 1702, on the death of William III., who ' ^ 1 * * * 5 . 

Her husband, to whom she was married in 168.% establishment of 
' of Denmark. The political troubles of the free trade- be- 
n little rest, and she died on August 1st, 1 714. tween the two 

Lispicion. countries, a measure which went far 
to think towards making the Scots content with 
country, the -loss of national-, autonomy.. -But* 
of the Cromwell's policy was reversed at’ the 
Bplmg- Restoration. Lauderdale and the other 

5 as . an members of the clique which managed 
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of securing union by the grant of free 
trade. The great difficulty that lay in the 
way was to induce the 'Scottish Parlia- 
ment to vote for its own annihilation. 

Fortunately there had been no general 


LARL OF OXFORD AND VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE 
parliamentary law, Robert Harley was appointed Speaker in 1701 ; 
i became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was created Earl of 
Dn a charge of high treason in connection with the Treaty of Utrecht 
emitted to the Tower, but was released in 1717. Henry St. John 
id Viscount Bolingbroke in 1712. He held office in various ministries. 

■ 7 ° 4 > election since the Revolution ; the Anglo-: 
i of phile element was larger in the legislature 

1 be than in the nation. A judicious use of 

and such inducements as peerages strength- 
■ ene( * the party of the union. 

, The fears of Presbyterians 

! were removed by emphatic 
. assurances that -their Church 


circum- 
disestablished. 

exploits of the Duke of Marlborough have been described in the rant, CCpiality ill trade 
preceding chapter. His wife, Sarah Jennings, had almost boundless influence ^ n d navigation Was granted 

^? e u U ^ nn ®> w Jj ich she employed to procure the professional advance- to Scotland. On these terms 
meut of her husband. Her power came to an end in 1711, when she was +W Ao+ ttC* “ 

superseded in the queen’s favour by her own cousin, Mrs. Hasiwittn the Act of Union was passed 
,, , ,, m i7°7- It provided for the 

that the OTceesBor to the English crown representation of Scotland in the united 

should be ineligible unless Scotland were Parliament by ..forty-five commoners and 

m the meantime admitted to full rights sixteen elected peers, for the fusion of the 

of trade and navigation. The English executives, for the lasting union of the 

Parliament was thus taught the necessity crowns. H. W C Davis 
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i yie close of tne Swedish war in 1660, the throne were now annulled, and the next 
1 j Denmark ' vas m a sad plight. She step was to work out a new' constitution, 
had lost some of her most valuable pro- The diet was, however, unable to come to 
Vinces ; her finances were m complete an agreement, and Svane therefore pro- 
f hao , s; the whole country had been pil- posed that the king should be empowered 
laged and -laid waste; poverty and distress to draw up the constitution. Owing to 
reigned .everywhere. As a first step the king's great popularity, which he 
towards remedial measures a diet was had gained during the siege of Copen- 
summoned to Copenhagen in 1660, where hagen by his courage and self-sacrifice the 
representatives of the. nobility, the clergy, proposal was readily accepted, 
and the burgess class met together. The Soon afterwards the diet was dissolved 
buigesses and the clergy had for some time and the king issued a document in which be 
Denmark's growing more and more claimed absolute power for himself. This 

Unpatriotic embittered against the nobles, document was circulated for signature bv the 
Nobility T? y weie indignant at their representatives, and a despotic monarchy 

r ,, selnshness and despised them was thus approved by the nation. Bv 
T r the poor role they had played during the “ Kongelov,” or King’s Law of Novem- 

hose^f i G ' SeSSeS ’ and f P fi all . y ber I 4 tb. 1665, which vis to be looker 
those of Copenhagen, were proud of their as an ' unalterable And fundamental law 
valiant defence ol the capital. At first all _ • forbothofFredericSedoms 

efforts to improve the condition- bf the K,n s ■ the ki t> ' 

country were frustrated by the opposition £ bove _ humaldavfe'ald Seifthe 
ol the nobles, who were ujling 

XT'?" atty pnmlege orto pay any tax. both Church and Sta?e. The only con- 
the burgesses and the clergy, who ditions imposed upon him were that he 
had capable* leaders m the persons of the must be a member of the Lutheran 

Sd W, Na0Sen and BlSh ° P Svane ’ ' fhurch, and that he might neither diSS 
ajmeu lozees. . his possessions nor alter the constitution 

* be P riyde € es of the nobility The new constitution resulted in' 1 
would have to be abolished before any pro- change of administration. TheRigsraad 
gi ess could be made Tan sen and Svane, was dissolved and the management of 
in collusion with the king— who : ■ f -bcW.lT 1 

apparentiyneutra 1 , though . % Vi government boards, whose 

both lie and the queen in h T : . hresideni-c V n- > 

reality kept secretly in touch !’ ’ "Viy.'V council of state Ferfl-il t-”' g S 

-ScSfoStte wS at ss a ^? e n^ 

monarchy. The blesses end .jA . . - wetZ “d oMheKS S 

ceremolv „f’S thTOl'k ■ I - By roason of these changes 

of illfwbirv tntiipL KING chri siian v the nobles lost not only their 

t ailtgiance to the hereditaiy The first king- of the Oldenburg political power but owinp* to 
sovereign was celebrated with Dynasty, Christian V. succeeded the confiS S 
great splendour. The con- t0 de throne of Denmark in 0670, |Db ccm D s cation of their hefs, 

ditions of Frederic’s e'er tior> +n and reigned with a fair measure of yen most important sources 
Uiuousw i-reae. ic s election to success. He died in the year 1099. of revenue, and were no longer 
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entirely exempted from taxation. Finding period deserve great credit for their legis- 
themselves unable to accommodate them- lation — -the Danish and Norwegian Laws 
selves to the new order of things, they of 1683 and 1687 enacted by Christian V. — 


gradually withdrew from the 
court and the state service. 

The old nobility had played 
its part and made way for a 
new court nobility, consisting 
for the most part of Germans. 
To this new nobility, whose 
function it was to lend splen- 
dour to the throne and support 
to the king, were accorded 
even greater privileges than 
to the old. On his estates the 


and their administration of 
justice. They also supported 
the University, encouraged 
popular education, and 
worked for the improvement 
of economic conditions, especi- 
ally in the spheres of com- 
merce and manufacture. But 
their legislation was not 
always a success ; they fre- 
quently lacked the necessary 
insight. Moreover, they were 
biassed by the prejudices of 
their time. Unable to refrain 
from interfering in all direc- 


nobleman was almost a king ; i 

he administered justice, had AnMTRAT WT ur<; T rmr xneir nme. u name to retrain 
the rights of ecclesiastical H f combed tl e Jku forces from interfering in all direc- 
pationage, levied taxes, and ofDenmarkinthe u scanian War, 1 ' tions and making rules and 
raised troops. The Danish fn^’s^n^h^Te^lnflds laws for all circumstances, 
despotism was, on the whole, a men were welcomed as liberators, they prevented a free and 
benevolent one, for the king looked upon natural development, and the effect of this 

himself as the father of his people, and was especially marked in the case of manu- 

was always anxious for their welfare. factures, which they endeavoured, in a 

Among other things the kings of this strictly protectionist spirit to assist by 





THE FALL OF THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR: GRIFFENFELD ON HIS WA^TOPRISON 
Count Griffenfeld, whose real name was Peder Schumacher, was Minister of Foreign Affairs under Christian V and 
rising rapidly from one dignity to another he eventually became Lord High Chancellor. He opposed the war* with 
feW the J a , s 11 favour ° f !t ' and f 00n after the outbreak of hostUitiesf iseueSes 
brought about his fall in 1.6 /6. Accused of jugh treason, he was condemned to death, but on the scaffold this sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. After twenty-two years in prison he was set free, but died shortly afterwards. 

From the pain ting toy F. C. Lund 
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DENMARK'S DESPOTIC MONARCHY 



high tariffs and all kinds of prohibitions 
with regard to imports. It was only 
towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that this policy was changed. The 
maintenance of a costly, court, the 
expenditure on the army and navy, which 
the sovereigns always strove to keep in 
an effective condition, and the financial 
assistance given to manufacturers and 
trading companies, swallowed up large 
sums of money ; and in order to meet this 
drain — the taxes, heavy as they were, 
being insufficient for the purpose — the 
government was compelled to have re- 
course to various measures, not always of 
the wisest, such as hiring out their troops 
to foreign princes, selling the churches, 
and the demesnes, etc. But it was all of 
no avail ; the financial position in the 
eighteenth century was anything but 
satisfactory, and the kings 
frequently found themselves 
in difficulties. 

It was long before the 
kings of Denmark could 
resign themselves to the loss 
of Scania, and Frederic’s 
son, Christian V.: (1670- 
1699), renewed the war with 
Sweden (the “ Scanian 
War,” 1675-1679). The 
Minister .of Foreign Affairs 
was at this time Count 
Griffenfeld. His real name 
was Peder Schumacher, and ■ j 
he was the son of a German ■» 
wine-merchant in Copen- Frederic 

I™ A Z -a He succeeded his father, Christian V., i: 

nagen. He had the good 1699, and the earlier part of his reign 
fortune to attract the with war against Sweden. 


■ ■*-*' n • ttt i Copenhagen was rebuilt by Frederic, AV/ ‘- V v/AJ U. J./VMVU Ik Kf i V L±A, 

notice 01 hreclenc III. and who was a good friend of the peasants, suffering heavy losses, 


out his enemies compassed Griff enf eld’s 
fall in March, 1676. In spite of his great 
gifts he had grave failings. He was mer- 
cenary, not above bribery, and arrogant. 
He was accused of high treason, and the 
king, weary of tutelage, withdrew his favour. 
He was condemned to death, but on the 
scaffold this sentence was commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. After spending twenty- 
two years in prison he was set free, but 
died soon afterwards on March 1.2th, 1699. 

The war with Sweden did not fulfil the 
cherished hopes of the Danish king, 
although Sweden, as the ally of France, 
was at the same time involved in war 
with Brandenburg. At the end of the 
century Christian’s son, Frederic IV. 
(1699-1730), concluded an alliance with 
Russia and the combined kingdom of 
Saxony and Poland against Sweden. This 
led to the great Scandina- 
vian war of 1700-1721 
Frederic began operations 
by an attack on Duke 
Frederic IV. of Gottorp, 
brother-in-law of the King 
of Sweden, but was obliged 
by Charles, who had effected 
a landing on Zealand, to 
make peace in 1700. 

When , however, Charles 
was defeated in 1709 at 
Poltava by Peter the Great, 
Frederic renewed his 
alliance with Peter and 
Augustus II., declared war 
against Sweden, and landed 
in Scania. He was, neverthe- 
less, compelled to retire after 


to win his confidence, was made Royal 
Librarian in 1663, and in 1665 was com- 
missioned to draw up the king’s Law. 
Under Christian V. he rose rapidly from 
one dignity to another, was ennobled in 
1671, and made Lord High Chancellor in 
1673. He was a gifted and well-informed 
man, energetic and capable in his ad- 
ministrative work ; and it was he who 
carried through the changes resulting from 
the new form . of government and estab- 
lished absolutism on a firm basis. As 
Minister of Foreign Affairs he was opposed 
to the war and wished to maintain peace 
between the Scandinavian states. But 
at court there was a war party, which was 
hostile tp Griffenfeld, and the king himself 
was in favour of war. After war broke 


and 

had to renounce his claim to Scania, while 
Sweden paid him an indemnity of 600,000 
thalers, surrendered the exemption from 
tolls in the Sound granted her at Bromsebro, 
and undertook not to assist the Duke of 
Gottorp to recover his possessions in 
Schleswig, which Frederic had confiscated 
on account of the duke’s breach of neu- 
trality during the war. By the Treaty of 
Frederiksborg the long-standing disputes 
between Denmark and Sweden w^re 
brought to an end. Denmark’s struggle to 
become a great power had brought her 
nothing but loss. Sweden’s power had also 
been broken in the last war, but Denmark 
gained nothing thereby. The chief power 
in the Baltic now passed into the hands 
of two new powers, Russia and Prussia. 
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position in the Councils of the German 
princes; yet, in spite of all, there was 
no weakness and no timidity/’ Frederic 
William relied so firmly upon himself 
and his comrades that he must have 
seen that the Swedes had delivered 
themselves into his hands. It 
was soon clear to him that he 
could expect but little help from 
the imperial court. Negotia- 
tions with Holland were protracted to a 
wearisome length, although William of 
Orange kept true faith with the Elector. 
Denmark was ready to help, but wanted 
money ; only Brunswick was ready and 
willing to bring up help at once. 

Frederic William did not wait. With 
5 3 °oo horse, 8,000 dragoons, 1,200 infantry, 
v " ‘ hi terri- 

tory occupied by Sweden, surprised Colonel 
Wangelin in Rathenow, and pressed 
so hard upon General Waldemar Wrangel, 
the brother of the field-marshal of Charles 
Gustavus, that he was obliged to give 
battle at the Ferry of Beilin. The battle 
opened with a splendid cavalry charge 
led by Prince Frederic of Hesse-Homburg 
with an impetuosity perhaps excessive, 
but, fortunately for the elector, success- 
ful in its purpose, for the Swedes, though 
they made a brave defence, were no 
match for the troops of Brandenburg. 

The old Marshal Derfflinger, whose Upper 
Austrian origin did not prevent him from 
showing the utmost fidelity to the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, . completed the 
defeat of Wrangel by his clever tactical 
dispositions, and so overwhelming was 
Germany’s that clefeat th at the marches 
Pride in we . re freed from the enemy by 
die Elector one Mow. The German 
people felt that this victory 
of the Brandenburger was a national 
exploit, a relief from the weight of a 
foreign domination which had been borne 
with growing discontent even by the 
strongest partisans of Protestantism. 
Brandenburg was considered for the first 


Swedish 
Defeat 
at Beilin 


attracting sweaen to ms side by the promise 

of large subsidies. When Louis made an _ . ? _ 

attack on Holland, in 1672, Sweden was also and fourteen guns he hastened into the terri 

implicated in the war. As Louis hoped, 1 
the Swedes attacked Brandenburg at the von 
moment when the elector was fighting 
The Great against the French on the 
Elector’s Finest Kh'ne Every such attempt 
Exploit °* tiie Swedish government 

to aggrandise itself at the 
expense of Brandenburg was bound to fail 
because there was no personality at the 
head of the government combining, as 
did Charles Gustavus, political talent with 
military experience, capacity, and boldness. 

This attack became the occasion for 
the Great Elector’s most brilliant and 
most popular exploit — the battle of 
Fehrbellin. “ It was not a cheerful 
moment in the prince’s life, a life that 
was a constant succession of care and 
struggle, disappointment and danger ; 
his eldest son had just died ; one of his 
campaigns had come to a disgraceful ter- 
mination, and his every opponent was 
pointing to him as the cause of the disaster; 
he was tormented by the gout and could not 
leave his bed ; his wife was nearing 
her confinement ; the subsidies had not 
come which he required for the pay of 
his brave troops, upon whom, as ever, 
depended the future of his house and his 
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time as an integral part of the nation a royal council, which the king summoned 
and its elector was looked upon as the man at his pleasure ; the king had the power to 
and the prince for whom the heart of enact laws without consulting the Riksdag. 
Germany had long been yearning. In The Estates still kept some control 
numerous pamphlets Protestant writers over the granting of taxes. At the same 
defended his action in defeating the time the members of the regency were called 
. Swedes, who were no longer the to give an account of their administration 
f Swedish c ^ am ?^ ons °*' tiie faith. The by decree of the Estates in 1680, who 
Disasters encouraged the Danes also directed their efforts to 

also to declare war against resumption. The 
Sweden. For three successive years the to pay heavy fines, the 
Swedes suffered disaster upon disaster, crown lands was effected on 
At the battle of Bornholm, on June nth, 

1676, their fleet was almost entirely 

destroyed by the allied Dutch and Danish, 
among whom a few Brandenburg ships 
were to be found ; a Danish army occupied 
Schonen ; the elector penetrated to the conditions of land 0 
coast line, and at length, on December 
22nd, 1677, took Stettin after 

which was carried on with 

splendid tenacity by both 
sides. The Swedish kingdom 
was saved from destruction j 
only by the battle of Lund, J 
which the young but dis- B 
creet King Charles XI. won Jj| 
against the Danes. H 

The negotiations which ■ 

Louis XIV. had in the mean- ; 
time entered upon at Nime- \ 
guen concluded the war, in 
the north by the Peace of 
Saint-Germain with Branden- 
burg on June 29th, 1679, and Charles xi. 
the Peace of Lund with 
Denmark on September 26th, 

1679. The elector had to 
give up Pomerania. Sweden 
sustained only the loss of her "pro- 
vinces on the east bank of 
The war had. however, greatly injured 
the domestic prosperity of Sweden. 

The country was impoverished and in- 
volved in debt, the provinces on the 
frontiers were devastated, and the state 
was helpless to cope with the general 
distress. - The king and his confidential 
advisers were agreed that the one effectual 
remedy -was to remodel the political and T 
social organisation of the country. The X* e Swedish 
first task of Charles was to reduce the power Army 
of the council and the upper nobility ; he 
succeeded in accomplishing this with the 
help of the other Estates and of the gentry. 

The Estates sanctioned a new constitu- 
tion in 1680 and 1682, by which Sweden 
was practically transformed into an 
.absolute monarchy. The Riksdag became 


a second 
regents were sentenced 
resumption of 
a much greater 
scale, and with the utmost rigour, not only 
in Sweden itself but also in the Baltic 
provinces and in the older Danish and 
Norwegian provinces. These measures 
resulted in completely revolutionising the 
— X 11 — -1 ownership, and destroyed 

the power of the nobility by levelling the 
a siege barriers of privilege which had separated 
Mtag. the counts and barons from 

BBfflk. the inferior nobility, and by 
PIHRl securing freedom ' for the 

tlllHHm P easants * Property was more 
evenly divided, and the 
revenues . increased 
enormously. The resumption 
:°£ crown lands had, however, 
Mf mKKl drawback, that great 
indignation was aroused in 
many places by the severe and 
arbitrary measures through 
which it was effected. . In the 
|Jp 3 ^ Baltic provinces the king’s 
of Sweden conduct almost occasioned a 

The only child of Charles X, he was re volt ; there lli$ Contempt for 

t with success private rights was the cause 
ing Danes, and of a fatal resentment. 

se and a ble ruler /w i , t , - 

1 lie abundant means which 
Charles XL now had at his disposal 
the Oder, were appropriated exclusively to im- 
proving the political, military, and 
economic condition of his country. The 
land was strengthened against attack 
by the formation of a navy, and the 
erection of fortresses and a new naval 
port at Karlskrona. The reorganisation 
of the army, which had been begun 
by Charles IX, and Gustavus Adolphus, 
and which has partially re- 
mained in effect up to ihe 
Reorganised present day was completed It 
was decided that m future the 
soldiers should be billeted on the estates of 
the peasants, who in return were exempted 
from military service in times of peace. 
Certain crown estates were freed from 
taxation on condition that they defrayed 
the expenses of the cavalry, while th< 
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THE GREAT' NORTHERN' WAR 


the administration were sub- 
jected to the careful revision 
which they so urgently re- 
quired. Charles also turned his 
attention to all branches of in- 
dustry. Although his own edu- 
cation had been so deficient, he 
knew the value of learning, 
and interested himself espe- 
cially in the education of the 
people . He strongly impressed 
upon the clergy the necessity of 


officers received their maintenance from the of the House of Vasa took a keen interest in 
crown lands. At the same time Swedish the development of the language and litera- 

soldiers were levied to defend the foreign ture and tried to advance scholarship in 

provinces. The finances and — — every way. The earliest Swe- 

dish literature was entirely 
designed for edification, and 
consisted of devotional and 
theological controversial trea- 

I tises. The most celebrated 
writers were the reformers 
Olaus and Laurentius Petri, 
who also made some attempts 
at writing history from the 
Protestant standpoint ; while 
the Catholic point of view was 
represented by the ex-bishops 
l . u j' eaa : CHARLES xiT^ swedfn Johannes and Olaus Magnus. 
ew Me was also infused succeeding- his father in 1697,. he These last wrote in Latin, 

ture Asearlv^he dx+eenTh remaine d for a long time 

iuiu /is eari\ as die six .eentn there began the great Northern the language of literary men. 

century the literary activity of War.whichiasted from nooto 1721. j n the ' seventeenth century 

Sweden, which up to that time had been literature lost its devotional character and 

unimportant, received an impetus from became more remarkable for beauty of 

the Reformation, especially as the kings , thought and diction. This transformation 



was due chiefly to G. Stjernhjelm, who died the monarchy which he created from the 
in 1672, “ the father of Swedish poetry,” actions of his successors ? Palace revolu- 
who modelled his writings on the ancient tions, revolts, military conspiracies, assas- 
classics and popularised the old metres. sinations — these have been the deeds ol 

After the death of Charles XI. ; on April special parties in particular cases ; they 
15th, 1697, his son, Charles XII., became were in no case the expression of national 
king, and although not vet fifteen years will. The progress of an administration, 
old was declared of age at the end of 1697. which could have advanced but very 
. Charles had enjoyed a good slowly during two centuries if it had not 

of the^New ^ education. Like his father served to strengthen dynastical power, has 
K* ck 7 xn he was no ted foran earnest invariably consisted of borrowings from 
mg ar cs . pj e | y anc [ strict morality ; foreign constitutions, 

his mode of life was temperate and simple. It was foreigners who w T ere Peter’s 
As a child he exhibited that love of honour teachers and demonstrators: in foreign 
and audacity, along with that obstinacy countries he acquired the ideas upon which 
and perversity, which characterised him he constructed his state. The mingling oi 
throughout his life. It was generally con- Romanoff blood with that of Holstein- 
sidered that he possessed only moderate Oldenburg and Askanien-Thurin gen pre- 
abilities, because he seemed to devote his served the ruling house from a relapse into 
time only to bear hunts and other equally the Muscovite character of a Fedor, Ivan, or 
dangerous pastimes. Accordingly his Alexei, and gave it a European stamp. It 
neighbours, who were jealous of the power was its princes that have made Russia the 
of Sweden, thought that this was the best European power in which the Slav nations 
opportunity to recover what they had lost, have become great and strong. The useful 
Russia, Denmark, and Poland formed an qualities of the Russians have been their 
alliance, and immediately began the great capacity for subordination, their obedience, 
Northern War (1700-1721). and their invincible confidence in the Tsar 

Once again in this struggle the Swedish as God’s vicegerent upon 

military success flared up like some brilliant G ccr , .earth. These characteristics 
firework. At one time it might have been ^Russia 0 ™ have made them superior to 
thought that under a new hero-king the or ussla the Poles : by these they have 
Gothic peoples were to regain the high been made equal to their great share in the 
prestige which Gustavus II. Adolphus and world’s history, which the Tsar Peter I. 
Charles X. Gustavus had won for them. recognised as theirs, and took upon him- 
But fate" decided otherwise ; in Sweden’s self and laid upon his successors, 
stead a new great power arose in Eastern The immediate result of this recognition, 
Europe, a Slav kingdom under the which was matured during Peter’s travels 
guidance of the Russians, the neighbours in Western Europe, was his share in the 
of the Poles — a people gifted with admit*- attack directed against Sweden by Frederic 
able political capacities. Having no sus- Augustus of Saxony- Poland, which gave 
picion of their historical destiny, the him the opportunity of gaining a seaboard 
Russians, through the agency of a wise on the Baltic. In spite of his victory at 
prince, were raised in the course of but Asov in 1696, which his conquest of the 
one generation to a position which enabled Crimea would have enabled him to turn to 
them to participate in the constitutional account by employing means similar to 
progress which Central and Western those with which he had to fight the 
Europe had gradually achieved, and to Swedes, he was ready to conclude peace 
The Rapid create a vigorous constitutional with the Porte on July 2nd, 1700, in order 
Progress of or £ an i sa f* on for themselves. It to have a free hand for his undertakings 
the Russians true that, even to the present in the north, for he was well aware that 
day, their state is based on connection with the east was of no use 
the will of the Tsar ; the limited capacity to him, but that the opening up of 
of the Slavs for constitutional progress is communication with the west would 
obvious in the case of the mightiest secure the stability of his internal reforms 
kingdoms of Slavonic nationality. and advance the entry of Russia into the 

Take away the personality of Peter the ranks of the European powers. 

Great, and who can conceive the transition "XDenmark attacked Holstein ; the Duke 
from 'unimportant Muscovy to the Russian of Holstein, Frederic IV., had married 
Empire ? , Who can separate the fate of HedwigxSophia, the sister of Charles. 
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difficulty, and tied with 500 followers 
across the Dnieper and the Bug into Turkish 
territory. The battle of Poltava decided 
the fate of the North ; Russia had taken 
the place of Sweden as a great power. 

The power of Sweden had begun to 
decline even before 1709. After the battle 
of Poltava, Frederic III. and Augustus II. 
renewed their alliance with Russia. 
Augustus drove Stanislas out of Poland. 
The Danes landed in Scania, which, how- 
ever, they were soon compelled to leave. 
Peter, who had completed the conquest of 
the Baltic provinces, devastated Finland, 
while his fleet threatened the coast of 
Sweden. The maj ority of the German pos- 
sessions had been lost. In this desperate 
situation the Council of State, in spite of the 
prohibition of the king, summoned the 
Riksdag, where dethronement was seri- 
ously considered. On hearing this, Charles, 
who had been in Turkey for five years, 
decided to return home. As “ Captain 
Peter Frisch ” he rode in sixteen days 
through Hungary and Germany, and 
arrived on November 22nd, 1714, at Stral- 
sund, which was the last possession of 

Charles the \ he +1 Swedes « Pomerania. 
National Hero h * 6 meantime Prussia, 
Of Sweden Which was anxious to obtain 
Pomerania, and Hanover, 
which had bought Bremen and Verden — a 
conquest from the Danes — had attached 
themselves to the enemies of Sweden.' 
After a heroic defence Charles was obliged 
to surrender Stralsund, which was be- 
sieged by the allies, and return to Sweden. 

He assembled an army, which he took to 
Norway, in 1716, but he was compelled to 
return to Sweden.. Two years later he 
made a second attempt to conquer Norway, 
and advanced against the fortress of Fred- 
eriksten near Frederikshald in Southern 
Norway. There, on the evening of Decem- 
ber nth, 1718, a bullet from the fortress put 
were an end to his restless life. The siege was 
at once raised, and his brother-in-law, 
Frederic of Hesse, led the army back to 
Sweden. In spite of the misfortunes into 
which Sweden was plunged by his obsti- 
nacy Charles became the favourite national 
hero tin account of his morality and his 
heroism, his contempt of death, and his 
marvellous victories. During his stay on 
the continent, and also after his return 
home, he worked zealously at reforming 
the government, and these reforms bear 
witness to his impartial sagacity. 

Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst 


Peter attacked Esthonia, and Augustus 
sent an army against Livonia. Charles 
refused all attempts at reconciliation, 
and declared that he would not enter 
upon an unjust war nor would he end 
a just one before he had humbled his 
enemies. He first of all directed his 
attention to Denmark. King Frederic IV. 

■ , was compelled by the Peace 
kLT** S Travendal, on August i8th, 
to retire from the 
alliance and to acknowledge 
the independence of the Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp. In the same year he 
inflicted a severe defeat upon Peter at 
Narva on November 30th ; but instead of 
following up his victory he first attempted 
to crush his cousin Augustus, whom he 
bitterly hated. He accordingly advanced 
through Courland and Lithuania and 
conquered Warsaw and Cracow. Augustus 
was declared to have forfeited the crown 
of Poland and Stanislas Leszczynski 
was proclaimed king in 1704. ” • 

In the meantime Peter had been success- 
ful in the Baltic provinces, and had founded 
St. Petersburg in Ingermanland. Charles, 
however, remained several years in Poland 
in order to establish Stanislas in his king- 
dom, and then pressed on into Saxony, 
where Augustus the Strong was compelled 
by the Peace of Altranstadt in 1706 to 
renounce the Polish crown for himself and 
his descendants, to acknowledge Stanislas, 
and to withdraw from all his alliances. 
Charles stood now at the height of his 
glory Louis XIV. made every endeavour 
to gain his assistance in the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

Charles, however, wished to overthrow 
Peter, the Tsar of Russia. But instead of 
advancing to St. Petersburg he marched 
towards the Ukraine to ally himself with 
the Cossack hetman Ivan Mazeppa, and 
afterwards to proceed to Moscow. With- 
out waiting for reinforcements, which 
on the way, he entered South Russia. The 
Defeat aad Rass i ans &axi in the meantime 
Flight of waQte the country and 

Charles XII. Seated the general, Lewen- 
* haupt, who was to have 
brought up the Swedish reinforcements ; 
Mazeppa, however, whose treachery was 
discovered, came as a fugitive to the Swedish 
army. In spite of this Charles continued 
his march, and arrived at Poltava in spring. 
Peter hurried to the relief of the town, 
and gained a brilliant victory over Charles 
oa July &th, 1709 ; the king escaped with 
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against their will in 1739, Great Britai 
was always able to hold her own, with th 
more security, because this naval “ Ware 
Jenkins’ Ear ” was soon merged into 
Continental struggle— the “War of th 
Austrian Succession,” which absorbed mos 
oi the energies of France, wherefrom th 
naval power reaped the usual advantage 
the opportunity for attacking Austin 
came first through the question of th< 
succession to the crown of Poland. The 
monarchy _ of that country was elective 
Stanislas Leszczynski, the father of the 
French king's wife, was the popular can- 
didate ; Augustus of Saxony, the son of 
the last king, was favoured by Austria and 
Russia. Louis consequently had a personal 
v} ffl interest in the question, 
while Spain had none, so 
/L .*:& ‘ % jar as Poland was con- 


to Elizabeth Farnese introduced a spirited 
foreign policy directed primarily against 
Austria m Italy. The Minister Alheroni 
cndeavoui ed. at. the same time to revive 
the Spanish, sea power, but his efforts were 
wiecked by a premature collision with 
■ Britain’s Check the British squadron in the 
To Spam’s Mediterranean, off Cape- 
Naval Ambitions ^ assaro * hi consequence of 
this war, the Sicilies passed 
under Haps burg dominion in 1720 ; though 
a lew years later, in the course of territorial 
exchanges springing from the war of the 
I ohsh succession, a branch of the Spanish 
bourbons was established on the Nea- 
politan throne. But this general mis- 
direction of Spanish activities did not 
J en dto^ strengthen 

the septuagenarian louis xv. of 

utictinal bleury became H « uttie more than : 
first Minister. Ill con- d ® ath ° fh is grreat-grandfa 
junction with Walpole ulll'fVr 0 1 i im the thro 
Fleury directed his efforts Eli &V 3 ZX 
to maintaining European peace, but he was w 
ess successful than the English Minister re 

vai Ite He g h hlS C0Untly cntirel y clear of P, 

” ’ V He ’ how ever, accomplished the rap- a 
vehement with Spain which was “ 

Apressed m the secret Family Compact of sc, 

Iff’, ducted against Austria and Great to 

iastd on the knowledge of Walpole’s 
itense aversion to war, was to act diplo- Ba 
latically or otherwise against Austria Eu 
nd then take in hand an isolated England Tc 

It was fortunate for the latter that thp tv,» , r\ " 

mdamental necessity nf ™ll^LL he Theresa s husband. He 



me Bourbons to make an open attack on who wer 
Great Britain; but events proved too comparal 
sa ong ^ xor the governments concerned. Navy, an 
ihe colonial and commercial policy initi- it was 
ated by Colbert early in the resign of Louis had negl< 
AlV. had planted French se ttlements in capable o 
rivalry to those of the British, both in In fact 
India and m North America, That the by even 
^ompeth-ion ^in India mould - , ^ 

^tatesmen, though in America v'V; ~ JS' 

fallen oid of the race, and an 

struggle between France and Mtf& j • 

Great Britain was as inevit- *'* - 

able as any political event 0F Orleans 

can be. On the other hand, 4 “^°^ 
me causes 01 tnction between -*o Louis XV., and remained i 
Spain and England were more ~ 1fciiat office tin his death in 172; 
obvious and palpable, thougli in their The attac 
nature there was nothing new. From the Prussia, v 
days 01 Elizabeth, Spain had Maintained pretext I 
her monopoly in South America by re- the Bavar 
strictions and regulations which English overian int 
sailors had always endeavouredl to evade troops an 
or defy. There was an eternal cross-fire support o 

illegal ■; course,’ too 

that the combination would „» t CA , RD . INAL fleury 

be too strong for Cheat w ^ h ® n . Loui ® xv - took the govern- 
p • r ° V . 1 . , edtI into his own hands, Fleury 

X511 lain, was lOFCCCi to cIgcIeFC be came his chief adviser. Against 
war, amid national jubilation. hifis will > he was drawn into the 
Great as a peace Min ister, W ’’" ar of the Austrian Succession. 

he was wholly unfitted to grapple with the Bavarian a 
conduct of a war, and the naval operations themselves 
were marked by an inefficiency v#ich was the war thi 

not absolutely disastrous only bfccause the Saxony, corr 
Spanish inefficiency was equally conspicu- showed him 
ous. The process of “ muddling along ” commander 
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France and Great Britain were not 
nominally at war with each other, while 
each took the field as auxiliary ” of one 
of the principal combatants. In that year 
Frederic again joined the allies, to desert 
them again before the close of 1745. 

The French arms were persistently 
successful under Marshal Saxe in the 
Netherlands, and those of Austria in Italy. 
The assertion of British naval predominance 
brought about the capture of Louisburg on 
the St, Lawrence, and would probably have 
had decisive effects on the struggle which 
Dupleix had begun in India if the powers, 
all alike weary of the war, had not ter- 
minated it in 1748 by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. * Frederic had - won Silesia, and 
Maria Theresa had lost it. Otherwise, the 
peace practically restored all conquests on 
all hands. There had been an enormous 
expenditure of life and of money with 
insignificant result. Before a decade had 
passed, another conflagration was raging 
which concluded very differently. The 
War of the Austrian Succession had decided 
nothing except the facts that Prussia was 
a first-class military power, and that there 
The Balance would be no more attacks on 
of Power established dynasty in Eng- 


his private vices by supporting the Catholic 
Austria against the Protestant Prussia. 
Here we are concerned mainly with 
those aspects of the Seven Years War 
which especially affected the Franco- 
British rivalry ; and even among these, 
the events which took place actually in 
India or in America have been or will be 
Rivalries treated at length in other 
Of French P arts of tilis work. But while 


in Europe land. The cbmbinations of the 
Powers, however, were to be on 
entirely new lines. In the first place, Spain 
retired altogether under a pacific king, 
Ferdinand ; the aggressive influence of 
Elizabeth Farnese came to an end with his 
accession. In the second place, the exhibition 
of Prussia's developed power had created 
alarm and jealousy, while the loss of Silesia 
had filled Maria Theresa with vengeful 
feelings, and Frederic's personality had 
excited the keen animosity of two other 
important dames — the Tsarina, and Mme. 
de Pompadour, who now ruled Louis. 

In the third place, the issue between 
French and British, both in India and in 
America, grew more and more acute. Hence 
it became certain that when war did break 
out France and Great Britain would be 
on opposite sides, and Austria and Prussia 
would be on opposite sides. How the 
p%i tners would pair off, however/remained 
uncertain. But while Great Britain, under 
the incompetent Newcastle, merely drifted 
mto alliance with Frederic, Austria deli- 
berately sought the French alliance, in 
defiance of all tradition, while Louis was 
influenced thereto partly by the Pompa- 
dour, partly by the superstition that he 
could square the account with Heaven for 


or r rencn * . ~ ... ~ . 

■ a ad British the detads m various fields of 
: the great struggle can best be 

. thus dealt with in. isolation, we shall 
also find it most convenient to set forth 
here the relation in which the several 
contests stood to each other. 

French and British had to finish in India 
a duel, the result of which had already 
become a foregone conclusion, while the 
French and British governments had been 
at peace and the rival companies were 
fighting out their quarrel as auxiliaries of 
rival native potentates. Nothing but the 
mastery of the seas could now have given 
the victory to France. The genius of 
Montcalm and the lack of organised co- 
hesion among the British Colonies in 
America made the issue there more doubt- 
ful, until British naval superiority cut the 
French off from aid out of France. 

The one chance for France in the duel was 
to devote her whole energies to matching 
her rival on the sea. But her energies were 
divided, while those of Great Britain were 
concentrated. England's wealth enabled 
her to supply her ally Frederic with the 
sinews of war of which he was sorely in 
need. Thus aided, his genius enabled him 
to make head against the seemingly over- 
whelming circle of his foes ; France ex- 
hausted her resources in launching against 
him the great armies which were shattered 
by him or by his lieutenant Ferdinand of 
Brunswick at Rosbach and Crefeldt and 
Mmden. The quality of the French 
armies, and especially of its aristocratic 
commanders, had grievously degenerated 
Pitt’s ^ nce the da ys of Louis XIV. 
Inspiring other hand, when the 

Genius stupid incompetence under which 
Great Britain entered on the 
warwasreplaced by the inspiring genius of 
Pitt, officers and men by land and by sea 
showed themselves worthy of the highest 
tiaditions of the nation. France had 
created a navy during the years of peace, 
but the two great fleets from Toulon and 
Brest were both annihilated in 1750 off 
Lagos and at Quiberon ; the British 
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squadrons swept the seas unchallenged. 
Even if Wolfe had failed before Quebec, 
British reinforcements would ultimately 
have prevailed over Montcalm in his isola- 
tion. When it was altogether too late, a 
new king in Spain returned to the prin- 
ciples of the Bourbon Family Compact in 
support of France, but the only effect was 
n to place the Spanish settlements 

Mistress merc y °* British fleets. 

oftfcTaL. It f f merel y a question 

of time before every French 
or Spanish island should fall a prey to the 
mistress of the seas, when the new king, 
George III., and his Minister, Bute, resolved 
to terminate the war at the price of the 
most recent conquests, and to leave their 
stubborn Prussian ally deserted— for 
which he never forgave them. Fortu- 
nately, however, some of his foes had 
already retired, and the rest were too 
exhausted to continue a struggle in which 
their superior numbers had been repeatedly 
overmatched by Frederic’s genius. 

The character of the Seven Years War, 
which opened with the successful attack of 
the French upon Minorca in 1756, and ended 
with the Treaties of Paris and Huherts- 
burg in 1763, was determined mainly by 
two factors. First, Great Britain deliber- 
ately and consciously fought, not for the 
balance of power in Europe, which had 
dominated international politics since the 
days of Wolsey, but for transoceanic 
empire, conditioned by naval supremacy ; 
whereas France divided her energies. 

In the second place, the problem of the 
balance of power had itself changed, be- 
cause the Hapsburgs no longer dominated 
Central Europe ; Prussia had appeared as an 
effective rival— so effective that France 
was ready to help her old rival to recover 
her old predominance in order to crush 
the new Power, But a third feature was 
that Russia now began to play a much more 
direct and prominent part in the affairs 
of Western Europe than she had hitherto 
« . ; done — a position from which 

AA . she was not again to recede. 
Power em Bicidentally also the fact was 
marked that Spain, Holland, 
and Sweden would thenceforth be unable 
to take more than subordinate places. 

The result of the war was decisive in favour 
of Great Britain as concerned the supremacy 
of the British race— though subsequently 
divided— beyond and upon the seas ; and 
in favour of Prussia as securing her equality 
with Austria; while France was further 
. . 4506 

!**, : 


than ever from that hegemony -of the west 
which Louis XIV: had seemed to attain. 
The ■" Grand Monarque ” appeared to 
have achieved his object when the Spanish 
crown was accepted for his grandson 
Philip on the death of Charles ‘‘ the Be- 
witched ” of Spain, and he could declare 
that “ the Pyrenees no longer existed. 5 ' 

The war of the succession would have 
taken a different course if he had not 
proceeded to convert England into a 
most energetic, instead of a very doubtful 
opponent, by his recognition of the Chevalier 
as James III., an act which dispelled the 
apathy of England as a nation to the war, 
for the recollection of their unhappy con- 
dition under J ames II. and his predecessor, 
Charles, made the people determined to 
resist to the utmost any attempt to restore 
the Stuarts to power ; and, disastrous as 
the war proved, it left the Bourbons in 
possession of Spain as well as of France . 1 
Circumstances, however, prevented the 
Bourbon combination from becoming a 
consolidated . force. The Bourbon was 
King of Spain, but its ruler was Elizabeth 
Farnese, whose horizon was limited by her 
Spam’s Italian ambitions and her desire 
Peaceful *° secure a gmat inheritance not 
Progress for stepsons, the heirs of the 
Spanish throne, but for her own 
offspring. A Spain perpetually plunging 
into every wax which gave her a pretext 
for attacking Austria had no chance of 
restoring her finances and reorganising her 
administration so as to play an ambitious 
part with any effect. It was not till 
Elizabeth’s stepson Ferdinand ascended 
the throne, and her influence was lost, that 
Spain, in a decade of peace, was able to 
make real material progress. Hence, the 
Family Compact was, in fact, infinitely less 
dangerous to either of the powers against 
which it was aimed than it might have 
been made by cool-headed statesmanship. 

But the main fabric which Louis XIV. 
had built up, grandiose, magnificent to 
outward view, was deficient in real strength. 
Building on Richelieu's foundations, he 
had concentrated the state in the monarchy. 
The power of the crown was absolute beyond 
all European precedent, and administra- 
tion had been in the hands of men selected 
by their king — whether judiciously or 
otherwise — on account of their fitness, not 
on account of their birth. Louis XIV. had, 
in fact, inclined to follow the precedent of 
the Tudors in England, in giving a prefer- 
ence to servants who did not belong to the 
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Under his successor, back, while she was intriguing behind the 
doved, the aristocracy, backs of Ministers. It was a curious freak 
t, recovered 'their hold of popular favour which gave him the title 
whereby efficiency was of Bien-aime, the u Well-beloved,” on his 
Thus, the chiefs of the recovery from an illness, while he was still 
the field against Frederic a young man— in his later years the epithet 
of Brunswick were of a would have been fitted to him only in 
r to that of the antagon- bitter irony. The crown, with no dim- 
Villiam III. and Marl- inution of its absolutism, was already being 
Again, sheer absolutism rendered contemptible ; the series of national 
successful only when fiascoes and disasters which reached their 
arch himself is either a culminating stage between 1758 and 1763 
ities or is endowed with ruined its prestige. In France, even the 
■ selecting able Ministers, large element of bombast and theatricality 
tolerably qualified in which characterised Louis XIV. had rather 
is XV. in neither. It increased than diminished the force with 
e owed a good deal to which the Monarchy appealed to the 
qlose of his career was popular imagination ; but the splendours of 
xess very much like Louis XV. were palpable tinsel. The 
md ; but Louis w r as a prestige of the aristocracy, which had stood 
: bestowed the office of ^ high under the old king, when 

aged tutor, whom he had * en fo** s &f merit was iri demand, was de- 

5 to love and respect. Louis kv* ° s troyed by the incompetence, 

i, at the age of ninety- * and more than incompetence, 

to emulate his great- of conspicuous members of the order, when 
3 his own first Minister, merit ceased to count, 
deal outcome was that The better men among the noblesse were 
—the most important of alive to the decadence, but were unable to 
; Pompadour — was vir- counteract it. The reign of Louis the 
of France; though the Well-beloved was sapping the foundations 
*equently did, carry on both of monarchy and of aristocracy, and 
of his own behind her was making France ready for the Revolution 


THE VICTORIOUS FRENCH AFTER THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY 
Marshal Saxe, who is shown seated on his white palfrey in the picture, was in command of the French army at the battle 
of Fontenoy in 1715, against which the Duke of Cumberland and his British and Hanoverian troops marched in vain. 

mmmmmmmrnm. From the pamting by Horace Vemet . ; : 
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GREAT BRITAIN UNDER THE WHIGS 

AND THE EARLIER GEORGIAN PERIOD 

THE German prince who succeeded Anne received in this year. The death of 

on the British throne, and his son after Louis XIV. destroyed any possible pros- 
him, were men of narrow understanding, pects of French assistance ; nevertheless, 
unpopular in their adopted country, and the Earl of Mar raised some of the clans 
more interested in the fortunes of Hanover in Scotland, and some county gentlemen, 
than in those of the kingdom to which headed by Thomas Forster and the Earl 
they were indebted for wealth and con- of Derwentwater raised the Jacobite 
sideration. Owing to ignorance of the standard in England. The 

English language they dropped the custom ° f aps ^ . English rising collapsed igno- 

of personal attendance at the meetings R . . 1 e miniously at Preston ; on the 

of the Cabinet, which thus acquired a new 1 same day Mar fought a drawn 

independence and consideration. Their battle with Argyle at Sheriff Muir, after 
power was shown chiefly in the choice of which the Scottish rising also fell to pieces. 
Ministers. Although the practical im- The Cabinet, having weathered the in- 
possibility of ruling without a parlia- surrection, provided against any sudden 
mentary majority was now admitted, reaction of popular feeling in England and 
the king 'had still considerable freedom Scotland by the Septennial Act in 1716, 
in choosing between the rival leaders of which extended the maximum duration of 
the predominant party. At an early Parliament from three years to seven, 
date the Whigs broke up into groups, The Act was so worded as to cover the 
which were held together by family Parliament by which it was passed, and 
influence or personal considerations. By „a general election was thus postponed to 
a skilful use of the jealousies which quieter times. But a personal quarrel 
The King’s s ^P ara *^ e< ^ these groups, the between Walpole and Stanhope led to 
Dislike of king could often assert his Walpole's secession ; he became the leader 
the English P ersona ^ ideas. George I. did of the Parliamentary Opposition. 

. no t care. He disliked the In 1720 the Government was fatally com- 
English ; he asked nothing better than promised by the failure of the South Sea 
to be left to his mistresses and his pota- Bubble, a scheme for vesting the English 
tions. He would have nothing to do with rights of trade with the Spanish colonies 
the Jones ; but he was content with any in a single chartered company. The 
Whig Ministers who could secure him South Sea Bubble was the outcome of 
in the enjoyment of an ample^ civil one of those manias for speculation to 
list, and his family in the succession to which commercial communities are par- 
the Crown. Such a Ministry, however, ticuiarly liable in the first stages of their 
he did not obtain at the first attempt, development ; and France suffered in 
That formed in 1714, under the leadership this same year from a financial crisis 
of Townsend' and Stanhope, contained ; ' f , produced by the collapse of 
but one - man of marked ability ; and Laws’ Mississippi Company. 

Robert Walpole was at first only the Pay- ~ . But the English Government, 
master of the Forces. He rose, however, or certain members of it, had 

m 1715, to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, connived at the tricks by which the 
and the real brain of the administration, price of the South- Sea stock was in- 
The stolid acquiescence of the country flated to excess ; their conduct incurred 
at large in the establishment of the the greater odium because the company 
Hanoverian dynasty was sufficiently had been founded under the protection and 
demonstrated by the apathy with which guarantee of the State. They fell ignomini- 
an attempt at a Jacobite restoration was ously; and Walpole, admittedly the first 
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endeavoured to continue this policy, and but the usual tendency had been to regard 
believed that he might count implicitly these objects as subordinate to the time- 
upon the pacific intentions of the French 
Minister, Cardinal Fleury. 
influence was not always supreme in the 
councils of Louis XV. ; and in 1733 a 
family compact was secretly 
concluded between the Bour- 
bons of Spain and France 
with the direct object of MRgSy 4 
curtailing the maritime sup- 
remacy of England. SB* A ' fi 

The result of tlie compact j 

was soon apparent in more 
vigorous attempts on the 
part of Spain to repress the 
trade which English smugglers 
had developed with the gSy U HM 
Spanish colonies. The Spanish p J 4 \ WM 
government began to assert U| 
ihe right of searching English BBfai;- |jjff§§ 
ships on the high seas, and 

treated suspected crews with A su pp° r ter of waipoie, he 
unjustifiable severity^ The as p rem i er i n 1754. Here 
story of a 

Jenkins, who had lost an ear a & ain ww* 
in an affray with Spanish coastguards, 
raised a tempest of indignation in the 
country. Walpole, though convinced that 
the war would be disastrous, s * 
believed that the country would be unable 
to cope with the expected combination of 
the French and Spanish powers, ‘ 
to the will of the country J-d ^ 

and undertook the manage- |$y$ K -I 
ment of the war. But he was 
vigorously denounced in the , Mjj 

Press by Bolingbroke, whom, r, y C/ % 1 

with rare forbearance, he had y 1 ^ 1 

permitted to return to Eng- A 

land, and in Parliament by tyk gl 
the rival Whigs whom he & 
had evicted from office. He J 
showed no ability as a War , 

Minister; his great mainstay. j |K | 

Queen Caroline, was dead ; the 
hostile forces were united in BBBB1&K 
their animosity towards him. 

For these reasons his party 
dissolved. He resigned in 1741 ; 
and the management of the 
war devolved on his successor, 

Carteret (1742-1744). 

The retirement of Walpole inaugurates 
a new phase in our foreign policy ; we 
may call it +he colonial phase. Colonies, 
sea power, and sea trade had been among 
the objects for which England fought * 
the Stuart and revolutionary epocns 
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honoured aim of preserving the European 
But Fleury’s balance. In the period now to be surveyed 
the balance is still a consideration ; with 
Carteret and George II. it was the decisive 
1 consideration. But it rapidly 
| | fell into the background, and 

1 1 the attention of the middle 
| classes and of the ablest 
; Ministers was soon concen- 
trated upon .North America 
and India. In British history 
the period of colonial wars 
includes a struggle between 
the component parts of the 
constitution. There is an 
attempt to reverse the Revo- 
lution settlement and to 
restore the old predominance 
of the king over Parliament. 
duke of Newcastle This struggle is in part 
suc - responsible for the reverses 
which Britain experienced 
certain Captain 1756, but became Prime Minister in the colonial period ; and 

and died in 176 a the loss of America caused it 
to be terminated in favour of Parliament. 
There is, therefore, a close connection 
between foreign policy and domestic 
since he history, but it is a connection which 
becomes intimate only when the struggle 
with France is far advanced. At the 
bowed beginning of the period British history is 
" M || merely the history of a war. 
f^Jp Carteret, the successor of 
1 1 Walpole, was unique among 

I ** the politicians of the day in 

llill! bis mastery of the German 
|*Sil situation. This gained him 
I I V the ear of George II., and the 
I % two combined to involve the 
| y country in the War of the 
yri Austrian Succession. Public 
& [ ' | feeling was with them because 
iB^y. they took the side opposed to 
giBy that of France. But their 
||HB; object was to shield Hanover 
against France and Prussia, 
captain anson to preserve the integrity of 
Like another Drake, this famous the Austrian dominions, and 

’” 7 ^ cotaies t0 maintain the balance in 
ts. in 1761 he Germany ; the nation, onrihe 
of the Fleet, other hand, regarded the 
war chiefly in its colonial bearings. 
Hence the subsidies which the Minister 
lavished upon German princes soon 
occasioned biting criticisms, and William 
m Pitt won his spurs by attacking Carteret 
in the House of Commons. “ This great. 
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country. Under the Pelhams nothing was 
effected at sea except the capture of Cape 
_ . Breton, in 1745, and the destruction of 

The victory of two French squadrons. The commerce of 
France suffered by the war, but her losses 
were of a temporary character. Both 
army and navy had ae- 
fek teriorated under the peace 

administration of Walpole, 
and the government was 
^ dfjfP further hampered by the 

I- Hi . Scottish rebellion. Hence, 

SfiRr little was gained by the 

Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748. England and France 
resigned their conquests, 
-• 4: the Pretender was expelled, 
from France, and the French 
'recognised the Hanoverian 
mHP *-' ' Succession. It was a truce 

, rather than a peace. But 

of England and of Pel ]? ams made the mis- 
Mary of Modena, take Of COUntmg Upon a 

rard failed in his lengthy peace, and began 
the throne from to reduce the Strength of 
the army and navy. 

In Great Britain, the most important 
feature of a war, otherwise lacking in 
significant results, was the episode of 
“ the Forty-five/’ Jacobitism made its 
last serious attempt in that year, led by 
the young “ Pretender ” ( i.e claimant), 

■ Charles Edward Stuart. 

Without hope of foreign 
aid, the prince landed 
almost alone, in the west 
of Scotland. The passionate 
loyalty of chiefs and clans- 
men placed him at the 
head of an army of High- 
landers. Edinburgh fell into 
his hands; the camp of 

mander, Sir J ohn Cope, was 
surprised and his forces 
were put to ignominious 

Charles was over the Border, 
P ?? 7 EI ! DER marching on London, where 
jas quiteas dnsuc- wild panic prevailed. But 
his attempts upon when he reached Derby, 

of the Crown, though he aroused the love counsels of prudence Or 

. . nor were and enthusiasm of the Scottish people, despair triumphed. The 

the successes of the navy conspicuous. English Jacobites had not risen ; the 

The remarkable voyage in which Captain gathering armies of the government were 

Anson (1740-1744) circumnavigated the bound to annihilate his force if he 
globe, like another Drake, plundering the advanced, unless something like a miracle 
Spanish colonies and merchant fleets, was happened. From the moment the retreat 
a feat of more brilliance than profit to the began, the' cause was hopelessly lost. 


this powerful, this formidable kingdom, ” 
said the future confederate of Frederic II. 5 
" is now considered only as a province to 
a despicable electorate/ ’ 

Dettingen, in 1743, more creditable to" the 

personal gallantry of George II. than to his 

skill as a general, did not 

pacify the Opposition. Car- jm 

teret, though a brilliant 

debater, failed to convince Jl|i 

the country that his plans 

were sound, and failed also jflHgl 

to redeem their defects fHBI 

by discovering successful iHSgg 

generals. He was forced 

to retire in 1744, and the 

management of affairs 

passed to his former col- ;fi ; 

leagues, the Pelhams. The J11P 

Pelhams were poor diplo- 

mats, and as War Ministers 

beneath contempt. But , “ THE 0LD 

their enormous influence S' second 

and their skill in party James Francis E 

management enabled them efforts to win ba 

to keep a working majority. whlch hls father 

Henry Pelham, the Prime Minister, 
took into the government all the Tories 
who might have been dangerous. The 
opposition which he had to encounter 
came chiefly from his fellow Ministers, 
and mattered little, since his brother, 
the Duke of Newcastle, mn 

extricate themselves from 

Austria with subsidies i- 
alone^ and, in 1745, con- ' > * ff 

with Prussia which ^com- 

to acquiesce in the loss 

But the war with France 
continued, and went badly. 

feated at Fontenoy in “the young 
1745. and the Duke of Cum- ^towPratnder, 

berland shared with the cessfui as his father 
alMes the humiliation 
Lauffeld in 1747 
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CHARLES EDWARD STUART, “BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE ” 

•here is no more romantic story in history than that of the young- Stuart prince who foug-ht in vain for the throne of his 
wefathers. If the devotion and enthusiasm of friends could have achieved the triumph of his cause, then “ Bonnie 
’rince Charlie” would have succeeded ; but the nation as a whole had no desire to bring back the Stuart dynasty, 
hince Charles landed in Scotland from France in 1745, held court at Holyrood, defeated Cope at Prestonpans, and 
nth 0,500 men marched into England. At Culloden on April 1 6th, 1746, his cause received its death-blow. 

From the. punting l>y Jc,hn Pettie, R.A., photographed by Caswall Smith* • 
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In spite of a severe defeat inflicted From 1746 the history of Scotland was 

on General Hawley, at Falkirk, Charles one of increasing prosperity and of brilliant 

had to withdraw into the Highlands, intellectual development. The historian 

Thither the Duke of Cumberland pursued and philosopher Hume ; Adam Smith, the 

him; the last hopes of the Stuarts were founder of economic science ; James Thom- 

extinguished on the Field of Culloden, son, the poet of Nature ; Macpherson, the 

and with them the last hopes of the editor and forger of the Ossianic poems — 

Scottish patriots who still hankered for these are perhaps the best known figures of 

separation from England. The govern- this northern renaissance. But they were 

ment, indeed, aroused considerable indig- supported by other writers and thinkers of 

nation even among loyalists by the more than respectable merit ; and the day 

severity of the treatment which it meted was not far distant when Burns and Scott 

out to the rebels. But the Highlands, were to express in their different manners 

where alone a new rebellion might be the quintessence of the national character. 


AFTER CULLODEN : PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD A FUGITIVE IN THE HIGHLANDS 
Defeated by the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden, “the Young 1 Pretender” fled to the Western Highlands, where, 
surrounded by loyal friends, chief among whom was the heroine Flora Macdonald, he evaded capture. After five months’ 
wandering, he escaped to France. The above picture represents the Stuart prince sleeping in a cave on the hillside, 
while his faithful Highlanders stand by on guard, a reward of £30,000 having been offered for his capture. 

apprehended, were disarmed ; and the The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle separatee 
power of the chiefs was undermined by England from Austria, the one ally tc 
an act abolishing their jurisdictions. whom she had been bound by all the ties 

The clansmen murmured against the new of interest ; for Maria Theresa bitter!} 

rule of peace and law, but the only possible resented the pressure which the Pelhams 

escape lay in emigration to the New World, had put upon her to secure her concurrence 

or ‘•enlistment under the colours of the in the European settlement. And France 

British army. Both courses were ex- presumed upon English isolation. Botf 

tensively adopted ; and if, on the one hand, in North America and in India the 

emigrants contributed to the bitterness of pioneers of French colonisation wagec 

the feud between England and the colonies, unremitting war upon the interests o: 

on the other hand, the Highland regiments, England. In the New World attempts 

raised by the elder Pitt,, became a most were made to form a cordon of Frencf 

valuable element in the British army, forts extending from Canada to Louisiana 
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in order that the British might be con- The war he was incapable of managing, 
fined to the eastern littoral ; His nominee ’ General Brad ‘ 

and the colonists of Nova dock, was defeated and killed 

Scotia had cause to com- 0 P ftWk. on the way to Fort Duquesne 
plain of French aggressions. fflf > Vm in 1755 ; the Ohio and Missis- 
Mean while Dupleix, the |i' 1 sippi seemed to be lost 

French representative in '’IM forever. Outside Parliament 

India, used the feuds and * rfjpl there was the greatest readi- 

dynastic wars of native states 7 ikllMi ness to help the Ministry by 

to extend his country’s in- Hr, 7 private effort. A loan of 

fluence throughout the Pro- ft/ . ,||f£§§' £1,000,000 was subscribed 

vince of Madras. In 1751 three times over as soon as 

there was open war between floated; large bounties were 

the British and French for ' WF paid for recruits out of 

the ascendancy in the Carnatic. voluntary subscriptions. 

The crisis brought Robert adam smith Newcastle hit by accident 

Clive to the front, and after a Scottish political ’economist, he upon the popular means of 
his achievement at Arcot Su^In/c^usesTafe 1 wealth satisfying popular demands. 
British predominance in the ofNaL"s“ In 1756, by concluding 

south of India was very enced the le R islatl0a of the P enod - with Prussia an agreement 

feeling of insecu- xwo famous admirals: rodney and hawks a t Minorca, the 

lity. Ministers These brave seamen reasserted the maritime supremacy of England Capture of 
AiA nnt /'nm- by the victories of Quiberon and Lagos, the destruction of Cherbourg, A curo „ A TW+ Uxr 
UlQ not Cum and the bombardment of Havre. Rodney was created a peer, with '-'SWGgO I 01 1 Dy 
maud the con- a pension of £2, 000 a year. Lord Hawke, in 1766 , was appointed First Montcalm, the 
rj _ r Lord of the Admiralty, and in 1768 became Admiral of the Fleet, r n c w i , , 

nctence ot the ^ * ^ CU ^ a 

members who voted for their 1756, were events which 

measures. Many critics as “ seeme d to stamp his ad- 

serted that the Whig system. ministration as hopelessly 

ot government by corruption Jjg ' inefficient, and to seal the 

it was thoughtfbut a great '* jy’ covered in Ivilliam Pitt the 

war, conducted by a man of J l ll ll ll necessary War Minister. Pitt 

pnius, mould s^vethe country WT '-e had been Paymaster of the 

had overtaken it. War broke voice had been chiefly hea*rd 

fhe death of Henry Pelham officiaf experience ; he was 

;ext Newcastle confused and made his mark in the provernment known chiefly as a brilliant 
rresolute. He could barely ofit?hist n o^ debater and rhetorician. But 
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and should choose his Ministers without 
referehce to their connections. The odium 
which corruption had brought upon the 
party system emboldened George III. 
to apply these lessons without loss of time, 
-r- r . , He sowed dissension 

in the Cabinet of Pitt 
X s and Newcastle, per- 

suaded the majority 
. - \ to vote against the 

I \ opening of war with 

I ' Spain, and in 1761 

1 . fication in retirement. 

; : ; ; , ■-! ' i" " i J: l j N ewcastle was ousted 

l j in 1762 and the king’s 

tutor, Lord Bute, was 
called to the head of 
% the administration. 

Bute’s first. act was 
HI to renounce the Prus- 

sian alliance and to 
11413 Sf “ conclude the Treaty 

: ha rlot t e 0 f Paris in 1763. The 

cer ne ascended the throne of Great . , » y ^ , £ 

George III. married Charlotte Sophia treaty COUid UOt fail 
— ---se portrait is given above. tQ be advantageous, 

but less was gained than the successes of 
Pitt had entitled the country to expect. 
Havana and the Philippines were restored 
to Spain, as having been taken after the 
conclusion of peace ; Guadeloupe, the 
wealthiest of the West 

L Indies, and Pondicherry, 

III the chief of France’s In- 

IP dian settlements, were 

B abandoned without any 

g|, valid reason. France sur- 

rendered Canada, Cape 

WSjh Breton, Grenada, the 

r JBM te i ’ Leeward Islands, and 

Minorca ; but she re- 
Mrvp£ N x tained.St. Pierre and the 
^ Miquelons, with valuable 
-> V fishing rights on the N ew- 
foundland coast, and on 
the mainland she kept 
SpS^. her foothold in Louisiana. 

' The peace was sharply 

and Newcastle, criticised in England, 
/as called to the Bute and the queen- 
m aUianceand a to mother, UpOll . wflOSG 
He died in 1792. favour he mainly de- 
became the most unpopular 
in the country. Bute retired; 


banks of the Elbe; for France found 
herself involved in a desperate Continental 
war, which left her powerless to watch the 
interests of Canada. The Indian victories 
of Clive and Eyre Coote (1757-1761) owed 
little to Pitt’s direct 
assistance; but it was 

which enabled Clive 

Dowlah, and , Coote jMN jraflB 

settlement oi Pondi- t ( 

The events of Pitt’s . 
war ministry can be O t ; 

'mentioned only in the \£ 
briefest way. Hawke '> ; 

cawen reasserted the 
maritime supremacy 

victories of Quiberon * 
and Lagos, the de- 
struction of Cher 
bourg, and the bom- 
bardment of Havre. 

In 1762 the French West Indies were one 
by one annexed, and the accession of Spain 
to the side of France was avenged by the 
capture of Havana and the Philippines. 

On land Wolfe and Amherst were no 
less successful in their * 

attacks upon Canada. F 

The former perished, in .mM 

the moment of victory, at 
Quebec in 17^9, but the re- ; L 

duction of the colony was 
completed by his colleague 
in the following year. 

But Pitt’s successes 
were brought prematurely * 
to an end by a change of H 

sovereigns. The old king 
died iri 1760 ; and the 
successor, his grandson, 

George III., mounted the fB 

throne with a fixed resolve " w - 

to free the prerogative * 

from the trammels of the .. ,. 

, TT1 . After tne retirement 

Whig ascendancy. The the King’s tutor, Lor< 

principles of Toryism, waftorenouncfthe \ 

discredited in the country conclude the Treaty of Paris. 

and banished from Parliament, had found pended, 
an asylum in the royal family. The new persons 
king had been trained in the theories of and a new double constitutional struggle 
Bolingbroke, who from his retirement had was inaugurated between the king and 
consistently preached the specious doctrine Ministers, and between mother country 
that a king should be above all parties, and colonies. Arthur D. Innes 
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OLD ORDER 


WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION 


"THE decision of the question of the 
* Spanish succession, the conquest of 
Hungary* the fact that since the Peace of 
Westphalia the so-called German inherit- 
ance had unceasingly shown a tendency 
to separation from the empire, made it 
imperative that there should be some 
formal constitution of the Hapsburg 
possessions, a first tentative effort for the 
formation of a comprehensive state. 
There was no Austrian state in existence, 
there was merely a family property, a union 
of kingdoms and countries, with or without 
constitutional ties, with or without common 
interests, brought into mutual relation only 
through the person of the monarch, pos- 
sessing the most varied privileges and 
burdened with the most diverse obliga- 
tions. The circumstances which had 
favoured the formation of a great dynastic 
power proved so many obstacles to the 
creation of a united kingdom. V 
cf ** attempts have been made to 
p f date the first beginnings of the 

Point of the , . i ° & , 

HattosWes kingdom. The permanent union 
naptburgs of Bohemia and Hungary to 

the German Alpine territory, dating from 
1526, has been considered a starting point ; ; 
so have the attempts made at the outset of 
the seventeenth century to form a general 
conference of Landtag delegates, 
recognition of the hereditary monarchy of 
the Hapsburgs in the lands of the Hun- 
garian crown in 1687 has been indicated 
as showing the need for closer connection 
between the several parts of the Hapsburg 
estate. 'But all these phenomena are to 
be explained as results of the growing 
power of the nobles, and have, moreover, 
merely proved the general fact that the 
formation of independent kingdoms from 
the several parts of the Hapsburg territory 
was an impossibility. 

The resumption of the plan of uniting 
Bohemia, Moravia, and the Silesian prin- 
cipalities under a foreign rule split upon 
the rock of religious discord, and the 
Catholic powers were obliged to intervene 


to secure the hereditary rights of Ferdinand 
II. The battle of the White Mountain 
put an end to the Bohemian constitution ; 
that is, to the idea of the Bohemian 
countries as an independent unity, with 
their own government, their own military 
and financial system. Bohemia 
was then closely united to the 
German Empire through the 
person of the prince. Had 
the Palatinate ruler maintained his ground, 
he would have been reduced to strengthen- 
ing to the best of his power the ties which 
united Germany to the empire and to 
securing the support of the Protestant 
orders by making concessions to the 
'empire. In that case the Germanisation 
of the Czechs would have been brought 
about through the identity of their Church 
with that of the pure German countries. 
The Catholic reaction had been carried 
Many out against the revolutionary Protestant 
parties without any consideration for the 
direction taken by the tide of national 
movements. Catholicism neither needed 
nor desired assistance from German 
sources, as its strength was based upon the 
Romance and Slavonic, not upon the 
German peoples. The conquest of Hun- 
gary would certainly have been impossible 
The without the help of Germany and her 
armed provinces ; but the empire had 
allowed the House of Hapsburg without 
protest to grasp the advantages gained, 
because it was itself unable to extend its 
supremacy over so large and so far distant 
a country, owing to the lack of an organised 
administration and of a standing imperial 

Obstacles to TO The means employed 
Hapsburg by Brandenburg- Prussia for 
Administration th ® amalgamation of its differ- 
ent provinces into one state 
were impracticable for the House of Haps- 
burg. It was impossible to introduce a 
uniform administration for Hungary, 
Bohemia, and a dozen German duchies and 
counties with the same rapidity and success 
as Prussia had attained. The royal House 
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of Austria was involved to a far greater 
extent than were the Hohenzollerns in 
every European quarrel and complication. 
For many decades it could have found no 
opportunity to turn its attention to 
domestic organisation, leaving aside 
questions of European importance and 
abandoning a foreign policy which made 
■ . for disunion and disruption, 
c ic onous Q n ]y cr itics without historical 
Army of 


n . y - training, who would judge the 
rmce wgene ^ ^ alien conceptions 

of the present, would suppose that a dominat- 
ing position could ever have been attained 
by the so-called idea of constitutional 
totality in old Austria, conceived from the 
point of view of a Roman emperor, who 
was at the same time King of Hungary, 
and thought it his duty to uphold his 
claims of succession to Spain and Naples, 
to Milan and to the Netherlands. 

A common unity is to be seen for the 
first time in the army of Prince Eugene. 
However, it was not the Austrian, but the 
“emperor's” army which he led from 
victory to victory. This, compared with 
the “ imperial ...” army, was a uniform 
whole, whether fighting in Italy or in the 
Netherlands. Within the empire it was 
often subdivided. Troops from special 
provinces and districts were joined to its 
regiments, and were commanded by 
generals who were paid by the empire 
and not by the emperor. The armed 
provinces of the empire were far readier 
to protest against the division of their 
contingents than was the emperor in the 
case of his own forces ; consequently we 
can speak of the Brandenburg- Prussian, 
of the Bavarian, even of the Hanoverian 
army before we can employ the term 
“ Austrian ” army. The ' diplomatic 
service of the German Hapsburgs acted 
in the name of the emperor, as more 
privileges were thus to be enjoyed. As 
regards revenue, receipts came in from 
the most varied sources — feudal aids, 

An Insoluble the La fftag, 

Problem subsidies, tithes, general taxes 

in Statecraft ~ S0 th f* * ™ 0ul f have bten 
impossible to draw up a 

separate balance-sheet for the state 
revenue of Austria alone. 

The creation of a state without national 
union, without even a leadership sup- 
ported by a majority capable of great 
exertions, could not possibly be the work 
of a few generations ; it is a problem in 
statecraft which has remained insoluble 


to the present day. The first steps which 
brought the solution somewhat nearer 
could proceed only from the ruling house 
itself ; they consist in the constitutional 
recognition of the ruling power as a unity 
and in the securing of the succession in 
order to obviate disruption. 

Ferdinand I. could see no special danger 
to the power of the ruling house in the 
disruption and dissolution of his dominion 
into separate principalities ; he considered 
that the position of the imperial monarch 
was of overpowering predominance. The 
master of the inner Austria territories, 
Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, the Count 
of Tyrol and the possessor of the Swabian 
and Upper Rhine frontiers, could only 
pursue the policy marked out by their 
imperial brother or cousin. The “ fra- 
ternal quarrel/’ the party differences be- 
tween Rudolf and Matthias, show the 
possibility of strong opposition between 
the members of one and the same house. 
Spanish interest in the strength of the 
German family, and also the interest which 
the Catholic Church had in the mainten- 
ance of Catholicism in the Alpine and 
^ household territories, were 

.. the motive causes of the 

of Jr erdm&nd s r _ 

Supremacy supremacy of Ferdinand II. 

over the possessions of the 
German House of Hapsburg. The special 
position of the Tyrol under his brother 
Leopold was a concession to personal and 
private rights of inheritance, an indul- 
gence which left no permanent effect upon 
the constitution, as the Tyrol branch 
became extinct in the second generation. 

Neither Ferdinand II. nor Ferdinand 
III. had the opportunity of settling the 
succession to the collective inheritance 
according to family regulations, as they 
had only one successor capable of govern- 
ment. Leopold I. , however, contributed 
to the regulation of the succession 
when he and his eldest son J oseph re- 
nounced the Spanish succession in favour 
of the second son, the Archduke Charles. 
The emperor then made an openly ex- 
pressed agreement with his sons, that the 
succession in the two lines should go by 
primogeniture ; that is to say, that Charles 
and his descendants should inherit the 
undivided German Hapsburg lands upon 
the extinction of the male line in Joseph’s 
family, and similarly J oseph and his descent 
were to have the whole Spanish monarchy 
should the Spanish line now founded by * 
Charles become extinct. Should the male 
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issue fail in both lines simultaneously— that 
is, before the descendants of either could 
succeed— then the right of primogeniture 
was; to pass to the daughters in j oseph’s 
line; these also preceding Charles’s female 
issue as regards the Spanish succession. 

This pact as to the mutual succession 
was attested by the three parties con- 
cerned on September rath, 1703', and 
declared by them to be the expression of 
a custom previously subsisting in the 
House of Hapsburg. It was further ex- 
tended by the will of Leopold I., dated 
April 26th, 1705, by which he secured , his 
son Charles in the possession of the Tyrol 
and the land on its frontier, though 
“ without the right of making alliance or 
war” in case nothing should come down 
to him of the whole of the Spanish succes- 
sion. The Emperor Joseph I. died in the 
prime of life without male 
issue and without making 
definite arrangements for his 
daughters. According to the 
Pact of 1703, Charles VI. 
was sole heir to all the Haps- 
burg possessions, both Ger- 
man and Spanish. He 
actually entered into pos- 
session of both, inasmuch as 
he extended his power over a 
considerable portion of the 
Spanish dominion. Joseph’s 
daughters yielded precedence 
to his own. For the former, tr ft/TDCDAu r 


undivided in like manner and according 
to the order and right of primogeniture, 
to the legitimate surviving daughters.” 
Only upon the failure of such legitimate 
issue of the ruling emperor was the right 
of succession to pass to the daughters of 
V „ 4 Toseph, also by primogeniture. 

The Famous transaction and the 

Pragmatic em p eror » s explanation were 
Sanction em bodied in a protocol known 
as the Pragmatic Sanction of the 
Emperor Charles VI., which is to be 
considered as one of the constitutional 
foundations of # the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. The comparatively few words 
which express the contents of the docu- 
ment determine the permanent union of 
the territory of the German Hapsburgs in 
the form of a great power, which union is 
founded upon the exercise of a uniform 
. government throughout the 
kingdoms and provinces 
which compose that territory. 
The uniformity consists not 
only in the supremacy of the 
one monarch, but also in his 
exercise of the governmental 
powers vested in himself. 
These powers proceed, it is 
true, from his relations with 
individual kingdoms and 
provinces, but they are con- 
joined in personal executive 
power possessed by the 
monarch, and are expressed 


to his own. For the former, emperor Charles vi. * a *va*«m ^9 
the emperor was bound He was declared emperor in 1711 in decrees of uniform applic- 
merely to provide according “The right of war 

to the custom of his family, territories. The Pragmatic Sane- ot peace and of alliance — that 
Joseph's sudden death had tion was tfae object of his po,ic y' is to say, the entire foreign 


thrown the imperial Privy Council into 
some perplexity as to the fate of his 
kingdom. They sent a request to Charles, 
who was still in Spain, asking him for a 
definite explanation. This explanation 
was not given until April 19th, 1713,: 
before an assembly of court dignitaries 
and of the highest officials of Lower 
Austria. The emperor had the “ Pact of 
mutual succession ” i*ead aloud, and then 
. . delivered a speech, wherein he 

Territories j a - d <3 own that by the arrange- 
Oiannea by ment kingdoms and terri- 
&r es A ’ tories possessed by the Emperors 
Leopold and Joseph passed to himself, 
and that “ these territories should remain 
undivided, passing to the male issue of his 
body in primogeniture so long as such issue 
should exist , upon the extinction of the 
said male issue the succession should pass. 


policy — is subject to the exclusive will of 
the general ruler of the whole area; he 
alone has the right to raise an army by 
means of the supplies granted by the king- 
doms and provinces, and with this his 
army to defend the interests of his house 
and of all the territories in the possession 
of that house. 

The uniformity and universality of the 
ruling power cease at this point. Nothing 
is recognised by the Pragmatic Sanction as 
common to or binding upon the whole 
state except that which can be immediately 
deduced from the sovereignty ; hence the 
dynastic powers of the German Haps- 
burgs were not constituted as a state by 
the Pragmatic Sanction, although they did 
constitute a great power,” in view of the 
influence which they were able to exer- 
cise upon the course of European affairs. 



From the painting l»y Belotto 
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In the solemn declaration of Charles VI. 
no account was taken of the relations 
of the sovereignty to individual provinces, 

' for this would have implied the raising 
of constitutional questions and complica- 
tions ; naturally, the destiny of the whole 
empire could not be made contingent upon 
the ultimate issue of these. The numerous 
provincial bodies politic were by no means 
on an equality in point of strength, and 
a compacted agreement with them would 
not have produced a statute of so funda- 
mental a nature as could be brought 
about by a simple expression of will on the 
part of a number of kings, dukes, and 
princes. By far the easier course was to 
obtain a supplementary consent from the 
several Landtags to the emperor’s declara- 
tion which was laid before 

the kingdom and ^the the empress maria theresa 
4 4 peace of the populations, The daug ; hter of ] 

■ • x i ,, was appointed by her 

provinces, and vassals. tary thrones, and at 
Within the government came Queen of Hung 
area the proposal was Archduchess of Aus 
issued for the calling of a 44 congress of the 
provinces.” The Landtag of Lower Austria 
urged the advisability of an 44 hereditary 
alliance,” whereby the provinces as a whole 
should mutually guarantee their interde- 
pendence. Although Prince Eugene was 
apparently in favour of this method of 
A "Congress inducing the general repre- 
o&the sentation of the provinces, yet 
Provinces” tlae government declined' to 
agree, for fear of encroachment 
and confusion. Proceedings of this kind 
might arouse misgivings in such cases as that 
of Hungary, for since 1712 the Croatian 
provinces had begun to form a closer con- 
nection with the provinces of Inner Austria, 
with which they had many political and 


economic interests in common, particularly 
the question of resistance to the Turks"; 
and in this way their constitutional ties 
with Hungary threatened to grow relaxed. 

In Bohemia and in the other hereditary 
provinces assent to the Pragmatic Sanction 

Assent to was S ive:Q without difficulty, 
the Pragmatic stn 7 5s only being laid upon the 
Sanction maintenance ot privileges ” 

, . and of provincial regulations. 
In Bohemia it was thought unnecessary 
to make special mention of the peculiar 
rights of either one of the two nationalities 
under the empire; but the town of Eger, 
before which care had been taken to lay 
the proposals for regulating the succession, 
associated itself and its territory with the 
assent given by the Bohemian Landtag, 

S 44 without detriment to 
the privileges granted in 
respect of the Eger pawn- 
money by the Roman 
emperors and the kings 
of Bohemia.” The Tyrol 
provinces regretted that 
they were deprived of the 

dent prince of their own, 
and demanded that the 

power * whi^ ^ it ' had 
possessed in previous 
centuries; hence the dis- 
cussions in the Landtag 
of 1722-1723 have a 
1 . She died m 1780. g rea ^ er importance than 

any which took place elsewhere in the 
Hapsburg territories. As early as 1712 
Hungary had demanded that every 
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that the heir or heiress of the Hapsburg 
House, whom they were ready to recognise 
as monarch, was to enter upon the posses- 
sion of an " indissoluble whole,” composed 
of the totality of the Hapsburg territories. 
No portion of the hereditary territory was 
to be alienated by division or in any other 
- ' .... manner; it was to form a 

C f °* dl ‘ ons . hereditary whole, including 

of the Hapsburg ^ ]dng - dom of Hungary 
accession anc i its adjoining territory. 

Thus the Hungarian Landtag of 1722™ 
1723 displayed a dualism in its conclu- 
sions, and described its relations to the 
ruling house and to the non-Hungarian 
possessions of that house with a clearness 
and accuracy which gave it an indisputable 
advantage in all constitutional difficulties 
over the Germanic-Slavonic-Roman terri- 
torial group, which had hitherto been 
heavily burdened by the difficulty of 
assimilating certain districts. 

In Hungary the constitutional value of 
the Pragmatic Sanction was far more highly 
estimated than in the other countries, whose 
representatives had accepted the rules for 
the succession without being fully informed 
of the importance of the step they were 
taking, and had missed the opportunity 
of anticipating the agreement with Hun- 
gary by first procuring a settlement of 
their own affairs and mutual rights and 
duties. In this case they would have 
been able to propose conditions tp the 
Hungarian state, under which they would 
have been prepared to guarantee the 
desired support. In like manner, unfamili- 
arity with the historical development of 
the Austrian- Hungarian monarchy, an 
astonishing lack of general political educa- 
tion and of real constitutional knowledge, 
is the reason why the German liberals of 
the nineteenth century have made claims 
upon the common kingdom which it can 
never hope to meet by reason of its origin 
and organisation. 

Charles VI. and his council were not 
inclined to attach too much importance 
F , to the expressions of assent re- 
FaftiTin* ce ^ ve d f rom the Landtags of the 
the Future hereditary territories. They 
were by no means penetrated 
with the idea that the unity of the kingdom 
and the provinces was wholly indispensable. 
From the territories over which they ruled 
they did not think it possible to evolve 
a state capable of developing sufficient 
strength to secure its existence against 
aggression. Only one man believed in this 


possibility, even as he believed in the high 
capacity of the imperial army — namely, 
Prince Eugene, known as the" Savoyard,” 
although he was a true Austrian. It was 
against his desire that the emperor had 
subordinated his entire policy to the one 
object of securing the recognition of his 
rules for the succession by the European 
powers. From the Peace of Rastat 
onwards there was no congress, no treaty, 
no conclusion of peace — and there was a 
remarkable number of these during his 
reign — into which he did not foist some 
clause upon this point. 

The guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction 
by the empire was of the highest import- 
ance, because the withdrawal of the 
German-Austrian territory from the 
empire was thus made possible, and the 
Hapsburg House gained the right of 
uniting into a constitutional whole such 
of its possessions as belonged to the 
empire, the imperial provinces, and the 
kingdom of Bohemia, which was " con- 
joined ” to the empire with its neighbour- 
ing territory, together with an independent 
state, such as Hungary. During the 
negotiations carried on in 
ae German Regensburg upon this subject 
Em Ire the German Empire declared 
re itself entirely on the side of the 
imperial house, recognised the necessity for 
. the existence of an Austrian monarchy, and 
showed the connection of the empire with 
it. " This declaration of assent may be 
considered as the first compact of the 
German Empire with Austria, for the 
Reichstag treats with the House, of 
Hapsburg as with an independent power, 
for the maintenance of which the empire 
came forward in its own clearly recognised 
interests.” 

The credit of securing this guarantee 
belongs to Frederic William I., King of 
Prussia, who had become the emperor’s 
ally by the compacts of Konigswuster- 
hausen on October 12th, 1726, aird of 
Berlin on December 23rd, 1728. It was 
through his powerful influence that the 
proposals were carried in the Reichstag in 
spite of the opposition of Bavaria ajad 
Saxony. The tour which he made in 1730 
round certain German coasts which had as 
yet taken no share in the discussions was 
undertaken with the object of gaining their 
support for the emperor and of recom- 
mending them to concur in the guarantee. 
Bavaria- and Saxony opposed it in vain. 
Notwithstanding the wavering attitude, 
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they were unable to family became extinct which had been 
n the college of electors ; founded by Rudolf I. and carried by 
; only course open to Charles V. to the highest pitch of earthly 
st against the resolution power. The countries which the Prag- 
and to declare that it matic Sanction had declared to be a political 
pon themselves. whole were now obliged to act for the 

, the imperial govern- maintenance of that measure. It was 
nly conclude that, not- . now to be decided whether the position 
mding the numerous of the German Hapsburg house should 
diplomacy which they be assumed by the Hapsburg-Lorraine 
red to secure the guaran- family, which rested on the alliance 
i struggle against the —May 13th, 1717— of the eldest daughter 
n the House of Hapsburg of Charles VI., Maria Theresa, with 
ensue, for the two pro- Francis, Duke of Lorraine; whether that 
oceeded to lay claim to family should continue to hold in connec- 
the inheritance upon the tion the territory of the Hapsburgs in 

connection with the all that wide extent which had made it 
seph L’s eldest daughter, the equal of powers founded upon a 
had married Frederic national basis. 

axony on August 20th, The division of the territory was de- 
ter, Maria Amalia, had manded by the Elector of Bavaria, Charles 
Albert of Bavaria on Albert, over whose youth the Emperors 
2. Hence the obvious Leopold and Joseph had watched with 
: politician would have true paternal care during the proscription 
ill costs to the strongest of his father Max Emanuel. In 1722 he 
and to bind that country had been privileged to marry the latter 
the imperial house even emperor's second daughter. He based 
untary concessions. c . his claims upon numerous 

ag the last few years had tKe a j^ ^h«r P 0 ^ 11 ^ re ^i° n to the family, 
te bond between herself Territories*^ the importance of which seemed 
mgh she had to thank to be increased, by a falsift- 

re else, for the passing cation in the will of Ferdinand I. of 
she declined to continue Bavaria. He claimed all the family 
h she had previously territory, and declared Maria Theresa to 
ng in the matter of the be Queen of Hungary only, 
jritance. To ask that The threats of Charles Albert would 
tesmen of the period have been of little moment if Bavaria 
rly foreseen that the had not had numerous supporters in 
independent monarchy Austria itself, and if Maria Theresa had had 
vith a permanent sove- only this opponent to deal with. But a 
re would be to ask over- far more dangerous enemy arose in the 
although we now can person of King Frederic II. of Prussia, 
away from the narrow who succeeded to the throne in the year 
rices of the empire and of Charles VI.’s death. He denied the 
- to claim supremacy validity of the guarantee given by Prussia, 
impossible. The time as the deceased emperor had not made 
would be necessary to the return which he had promised. He 
5 for influence with the claimed compensation for the principality 
military power of the of Jagerndorf, which had been lost to his 
German state. But from family owing to the collapse of the Winter 
mdpoint of practical kingdom, and also for the Schwiebws 
sserted that the neglect district, which his grandfather, Ferdinand 
red by false conceptions I., had been forced to cede, 
the respective parties, In either case the question of the justice 
he Prussian support was of the claim was to him a matter of indiffer- 
jalanced by the dearly ence. Frederic grasped at the chance of 
ranee to the guarantee, recovering these districts for which there 
f the Emperor Charles had been so much strife, for he con- 
20th, 1740, that royal sidered that he required Lower Silesia to 
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virtues of the German wife and mother, a 
mistress both dignified and gentle, a stern 
commander at need, of strong determina- 
tion, thorough and true in hate and love 
alike, endowed with that splendid beauty 
which stirs enthusiasm, it was not only in 
her native land that she won her people's 

a hearts ; even by hostile 
nations she was speedily 
known as the “ Great Em- 

vacillation, the two deadly 
enemies to monarchical 
power, were unknown to her. 
She 'may have been deceived 
as to the forces which she 
had at her disposition, but 
she was well aware of the 
. special characteristics of her 
empire. It was plain to her 
that Hungary’s independent 
administration must be pre- 
ted LB a ad T eJwLd serv . ed > whereas the adminis- 
nperor on January trutive pOWCl WUS to be 
•tth, i7i2, although he possessed centralised in the “ German 
He died in 1745 . anc [ Bohemian hereditary 
land,” Though consenting to coronation, 
she did not permit the Bohemian con- 
stitutional privileges to grow larger, and 
kept a careful watch upon the uniformity 
and equality of the administration. Her 
mated by full appreciation of the value of proper 
administration fitted her to walk in the 

* ways which lead to the form- 
ing of states. With Maria 
Theresa begins* the difficult, 
transition from dynastic to 
constitutional power, which 
has continued to our own 
time. It should have come 
to an earlier conclusion, but 
the unjustifiable concessions 
made by liberalism to the 
form of the constitution have 
hindered its consummation. 

Under Maria Theresa the 
relations of the ruling house 
AUTTTcrAw to Bohemia partook for the 
j, afterwards the second time ot the character 
iiscany, married of a supremacy based on 
me, and in 1745 conquest. The kingdom had 

toman Emperor. x i i t. c x 

to be conquered by force of 
arms after it had already submitted to 
the imperial government. In November, 
1741, the Elector of Bavaria invaded 
Bohemia from Upper Austria, of which he 
had already gained possession. Prague 
surrendered almost without resistance, and 
there he received homage to himself as 
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round off his possessions on the Oder, and 
had no intention of letting slip an oppor- 
tunity so favourable for his own aggran- 
disement. He offered Maria Theresa his 
support against Bavaria, and was ready to 
vote for the election of her husband as 
emperor ; further, he was prepared to 
guarantee her German posses- ^ 

sions and to pay a subsidy of | / 
2,000,000 thalers for military If 
preparations if Silesia as far h 

as Breslau was ceded to him. J- 
It was not an impossible 
bargain for Austria, and a jfe 

far-sighted politician would ; M j 

probably have recommended 
it ; but Frederic did not wait ^ 

for any acceptance. In t he . > ; 

middle of December, 1740, 

be poured 20,000 men into 
Silesia. At no matter what 1 J|y j. 
cost, the Austrian court 

declined to recognise the 
legality of an act of mere 
marauding on a grand scale. 

The young Archduchess 110 terntor y- 
and Queen of Hungary, with all the 
warmth of that ardent character which 
makes her so attractive a personality, 
assented to the counsel of the passionate 
Bartenstein, who declared against the 
Prussian proposals. She was act 
indignation against infidelity, real or 
supposed, by a natural dislike 
1o giving up land or property, 
and, finally, by the firm con- 
viction that it was her duty 
to cling to the heritage which 
she had taken up at all costs. 

The Hapsburgs were never 
covetous, but were obstinate 

which proceeded from" an 
invincible trust in God, Francis of Lorn 
enabled her people the more Grand Duke of 
readily to see in her house the Maria T f ie J re ® a 1 
natural continuation of the 
old royal family whose sorrows and joys 
they had shared for the last 500 years. 
They shared also in her unjustifiable hatred 
against Frederic, and gave her their 
genuine .sympathy as to one oppressed and 
persecuted. German from the crown of her 
head to the sole of her foot, with all the 
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king on November 25th. The constitutional 
representatives of Bohemia then surren- 
dered the rights of the Hapsburg House 
without scruple. No fewer than 400 mem- 
bers of the Bohemian orders— among them 
men who bore honoured names — took the 
oath of allegiance in person, although no 
irresistible pressure was put upon them. 
The Bavarian “ peoples ” would have been 
considerably embarrassed if the Bohemian 
nobles, who were ever ready to boast 
of their dependency upon the imperial 
house, had remained in their castles and 
organised a guerrilla warfare instead of 
hastening to Prague to kiss the hand of 
the Elector of Bavaria. 


Bavaria together with the upper Palatinate 
to the Elector Maximilian Joseph III., 
the son of the Emperor Charles VIE, 
who had died on January 20th, 1745. 
She recognised the imperial position of 
his father, and entered into negotiations 
with Saxony, Russia, and France. 

Frederic II. had been already convinced 
that Austria’s alliance with these powers 
would cost him not only Silesia but 
also his position in Europe, and made, 
therefore, his second invasion at the end 
of August, 1744. At Hohenfriedeberg, 
on June 4th, and at Soor, on September 
30th, 1745, he beat the Austrians, and 
also the Saxons at Kesselsdorf on Decern- 


It was not until Maria Theresa had made - ber 15th, 1745, and secured his possession 
peace with Prussia that she found her of his acquisitions by the second treaty of 
power equal to driving the Bavarians out peace, which was concluded in Dresden 
' c>f • the French, ^ ^ Chris tm as^^^ 

10th, 1741, and of Chotusitz, 
north of Caslan, on May 17th, 

1742, she agreed to give up 
Silesia with the exception of 
the principalities of Troppau 
and Teschen and the larger 
part of Jagerndorf. On the 

other hand, she was also FRiNCE V0N KAUNIT z "* Xx” 

obliged to sacrifice Glatz Minister under the Empress Maria meiely the leffectioil of tllL 



thereby the recognition of 
Maria Theresa’s husband, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
Francis, as Roman Emperor. 
His election had taken place 
on October 4th, and the con- 
sent of the Bohemian elec- 
torate was obtained through 
Brandenburg-Prussia. 

The Queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia thus became em- 
press as the consort of the . 
emperor. In the eyes of 
posterity the imperial dignity 
which encircles her is not 


", fRINCE VUJN K.AUW11Z, . ,, n .. r . t 

obliged to sacrifice Glatz Minister under the Empi*ess Maria meiely the leneption of the 
of importance as being: indis- rberesa, Kaunitz failed to advance somewhat tarnished crown 
pensable to the agreement state and only checked it by with which she saw hei hus- 
with Frederic. However, the renewing hostilities with Prussia. | 3anc j adorned in Frankfort, 
treaties of peace concluded at Breslau on During her reign a remarkable phenomenon 


June nth and at Berlin on June 28th, 1742, 
were not made in an honourable spirit. 

Hardly had Maria enjoyed the. benefits 
of the pacification, reconquered Bavaria, 
and convinced the world that her 
empire was a living reality, when she 
began to make plans for revenge upon 
Prussia. She was not attracted by the 


comes to pass, in that her empire gained 
a title wholly different from that which 
usually attaches to the word. Maria 
Theresa really begins the succession of the 
Austrian emperors, and with her is bound 
up the conception of an Austrian state. 

If after the second Silesian war 
Austria had considered her quarrel with 


ility of gaining Bavaria in place of Prussia as terminated she would have 


a, a proposition which might have been able to make far greater progress in 
mentioned early in the negotiations, respect of her internal development. Apart 
aotive being the utter cowardice of from this fact, a renewal of the alliance with 
es Albert VI L, who had been elected Prussia would have brought about the 
rowned Roman Emperor on J anuary complete downfall of the Bourbons, a,nd 
1742, although he possessed no terri- perhaps have made possible the acquisition 
-Maria Theresa’s husband would have of Naples. The Minister Kaunitz, upon 
) cede Tuscany to the Wittelsbacher one occasion — in 1751 — put forward these 
share of the bargain. By the Peace of ideas, but relinquished them in face of the 
1, on April 22nd, 1745, she gave back opposition of the empress. The policy of 


tory — Maria Theresa’ s husband would have 
had to cede Tuscany to the Wittelsbacher 
as his share of the bargain. By the Peace of 

Fussen, on April 22nd, 1745, she gave back 
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THE MARKET PLACE OF VIENNA IN THE TIME OF MARIA THERESA 

From the painting by Belotto 

ing countries, and with Croatia in par- nor Sweden was likely to affect European 

ticular. The commercial undertakings of military combinations materially, but it 

Charges VI. might have been renewed, was certain that Great Britain and France 

The persecution of the Protestants in the would be drawn into the vortex. It is 

Alpine territories, which were already scarcely surprising that Maria Theresa 

sufficiently depopulated, whereby valuable sought the French in preference to the 

productive forces were destroyed, would British alliance. As a military power on 

no*t have been thought necessary by Maria the Continent, France was prima facie the 

Theresa had she not thought to discover more effective ; her armies counted for 

supporters of the hated Prussian king more than British subsidies, and the 

even among her co-religionists at home. incapable Newcastle was at the head 

Maria Theresa was, in fact, so com- of the British Government. France 

pletely possessed by her antipathy for joined the league, while Newcastle was 

Frederic that it absolutely dominated surprised to find himself in the same 

every other political consideration. The galley with Frederic. 
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Kaunitz was as disastrous as that of 
Metternich. Not only did Kaunitz fail to 
advance the development of the Austrian 
state, but he checked and interrupted it 
by renewing hostilities with Prussia. How 
much might have been attained with the re- 
sources which were squandered and wasted 
in the Seven Years War, under such 
adroit and prosperous guidance as Maria 
Theresa displayed in the regulation of her 
home affairs ! In any case, it would not 
have been necessary to subordinate every 
requirement of Hungary to the settlement 
of constitutional relations with neighbour- 


historic. antagonism of Hapsburg and 
Bourbon was lost in the personal anta- 
gonism of the two German sovereigns. The 
empress had found herself compelled to 
acquiesce in the act of deliberate robbery 
by which Silesia had been torn from her 
dominion ; but she could not forgive it. 
The formation of a league for the over- 
throw of Prussia became a passion with 
her. There were German states which 
entirely sympathised, and the Russian 
Tsarina had her own grudge against 
Frederic, which made her a probable ally. 
Under existing conditions, neither Spain 
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FREDERIC WILLIAM I. AND THE 

For a time the relations between Prussia's 
happiest, the treatment which the son rec< 
was ar ?L v . ed at, and 
ua lllG C 11 U of Ivla 

bis arrival Frederic William had sng-nuy r 
he witnessed the laying of the foundation 
A^2 


CROWN PRINCE : MEETING BETWEEN FATHER AND SON 
' ft^ing - , Frederic William I., and the Crown Prince were not of thp 
In hlS f a J her being o f a harsh and humiliating- character But a 

he k^n me^omnv^ll tha t Vh ” r te me o ti ^ lg between father and son is 
eso unwell that the Crown Prince was summoned, but before 

™.*S le to i® ^ eele ,4 out m front of the palace, where 
j. I he king died three days later- on May 3 1st, 


ss^ssels' 

his arrival P™*,,-;, slightly r«ov«ed ind v.„ _ , 

stone of a new building, 










WESTERN EUROPE 
FROM THE 
REFORMATION 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION 


THE 

ENDING OF 
THE 

OLD ORDER 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRUSSIA 

THE KINGDOM UNDER FREDERIC WILLIAM I. 


'THE fate of a state is sometimes de- 
* pendent upon the individuality of its 
princes. Even in republics it is im- 
possible for mediocrities to hold the reins 
of power without inflicting permanent loss 
upon the nation. Monarchies vary in 
importance with the capacities of their 
rulers. Prussia has to thank the Hohen- 
zollerns for the rapidity of her rise. In 
modern times we look in vain for a 
family which had produced four important 
statesmen endowed with creative powers 
within two centuries. These were the 
Elector Frederic William and the first 
king of the same name, and the kings 
Frederic II. and William I. ; and of these 
four Zollerns, the Great Elector and the 
great Fritz were men of genius. 

It was a long time before Frederic 
William I. (1713-1740) gained the imputa- 
tion of a really great king. The period 
of the Declaration, with its many false 
. , ideas upon the nature of the 
state, did not point him out 

Great Kin I° r P raise * It took his own son 

rca mg a considerable time to appre- 
ciate his merits. But we from our point 
of view can see clearly how much Prussia 
and the German nation owe to him. 
We see that he strengthened the state, 
without which there could have been no 
German unity, and made it able to struggle 
for its existence ; that his son would 
never have become “ the Great ” had 
he not been educated as he was. 

If it be true that the German schoolmast ers 
prepared the way for the great victories 
of the nineteenth century, then Frederic 
William was their prototype — the greatest 
schoolmaster who ever educated a people 
and made them equal to the tasks of life. 
Education of this kind he had none. At 
the court of his parents there was no one 
to sympathise with the lofty aspirations 
which rose in him, and what he saw 
there filled him only with repugnance. 
The extravagance which he could not 
curb incited him to habits of economy, 


which his mother considered miserly, 
and condemned in no measured terms. 
In his early youth he had learned to 
keep an eye upon every department of 
business, a training which enabled him 
successfully to track embezzlement to 
its source. When he returned from the 
. Netherland campaign of 1710, 
with energy and insight fully 
p f matured, he overthrew the 

Keiormer gystem of Sayn- Wittgenstein 

and Wartenberg, whereby the public funds 
had been irresponsibly squandered. To 
his action is also to be ascribed the 
banishment of these two untrustworthy 
Ministers from court and country. 

When he entered his royal office, 
Frederic William I. astounded the whole 
world by the rapidity and the radical 
nature of his reforms. The Prussians 
looked upon him as a tyrant, the outside 
world laughed at him and considered him 
as scarce responsible for his actions. A 
strange kind of court, where the state 
horses were sold, the silver* plate melted 
down, the highest dignitaries fined or 
treated as common criminals for in- 
accuracy in their accounts ! Was it seemly 
for a king to rise betimes and spend hours 
over deeds and accounts, revise expendi- 
ture and drill recruits ? Should he walk 
into the houses of the Berlin citizens at 
dinner-time, taste the food as it was placed 
on the table, and inquire how much each 
dish cost ? The valuable results of his 
energy were lost sight of in the considera- 
tion of his more obvious demerits — a 
„ furious and unbridled temper, 

e bursts of undiscriminating pas - 
mg was s | on ^ an exasperating suspicion 
an cre of members of the family as of 
officials— -demerits concerning which the 
most sinister rumours went about. His 
wife, Sophia Dorothea of Hanover, was 
largely to blame for the false reports of 
Frederic William which were to be heard 
at almost every court in Europe. She 
objected to the primitive manners which 
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the king favoured, and considered the 
kick of etiquette and the painful stinginess 
of the court economy as insulting and Directory, 
degrading to herself. 'The elder children. 

Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, who became 
Countess of Bayreuth in 1731 
Crown Prince — born January 24th. 1712 — 

The King’s were ma * er * a My influenced by the 
Radical the exasperation of T ' 

Reforms mother at their lather’s _ 
parent sternness and cruelty. 

However, at the end of the first decade 
of the new government it could not be si 
denied that this extraordinary monarch 
with his corporal's cane had completed a 
great task. Debts had been paid, the 
treasury was full, a standing army was 
in existence the like of which was not to be 
seen anywhere in Europe, and a centralised 
system of government had been intro- 
duced, which was invariably jMmm m 
reliable and accurate in its W\ 
working and was equal to any k - : 

demands upon it. The Prus- 
sian king was not confronted 
, with such great difficulties as HByf 
those which hampered Joseph 
II. in his no less ardent zeal 
for reform. But it must not 
be: forgotten that' the Great 
Elector had already done away jilHpHH 
with the claims and privileges 
of the provinces, ' that the HPjHk | 
position of the Hohenzollerns 1 

in Prussia was utterly unlike 
that of the. Hapsburgs i 
Hungary, that the lords of 
Cleves and of the Mark could b< 

routed with even less expendi- the radical nature of his reforms, 
ture of force than was needed to deal with 
the Belgian communes, and, finally, that 
a common faith and nationality made a 
secure foundation for the construction of 
a uniform system of administration. 

In spite of these advantages, Frederic 
William I.’s early attempts to introduce 
this wonderfully organised administration 
were not entirely successful. He made 
mistakes, and often saw his hopes frus- 
trated. ^ A separate financial department 
for civil and for military necessities 

proved to be an impracticable arrange- 

ment. “ The fact that the duties of the fectly well how it 
officials were often coincident or ( 
occasioned confusion, and laid 
sary burdens upon the subjects The king 
readily admitted this- fact ; he brought the 
causes of distress in the several districts 
before the * notice of the government 


officials and on December 20th, 1722, he 
resolved upon the constitution of a General 
which should henceforward 
control the whole of the financial business. 
The advantages of this centralisation soon 
and the became obvious to the taxpayers. 

Especially beneficial in their effects were 
clearness and simplicity of the 
their judicial administration, and the certainty 
5 ap- of obtaining justice, which was felt by 
every one of the king’s subjects, no matter 
what his position. The confidence of the 
iubject was gained by the keen super- 
vision maintained by the king himself 
over every official and every department. 
He knew the needs of his people from 
his own experience and from his frequent 
interviews with representatives of the 
most varied classes of society. No social 
question was ever overlooked or neglected 

I by him . He provided for the 
support of the poor, drove 
gipsies and vcigabonds out of 
the country, opposed the en- 
croachments ol the privileged 
citizen classes f^the towns, 

the guilds. * Wha^he" corm 
mon-sense and supervision of 
one man could do for the 
discovery and reform of abuses 
was done by this king ; he 
had no theoretical training to 
Prussia’s great king guide him, but he had an un- 
in Prussia will ever be indebted to USUal pOWei* of appreciating 

economic conditions, and was 
the whole world by the rapidity and therefore able to free the pro- 
ductive forces of his realm 
from restrictions and to make them in 
the highest degree serviceable. 

Frederic William was not a “ soldier 
king,” although he considered himself to 
be such, as indeed he was called by the 
numbers of curious visitors who arrived 
from all parts to see the giant grenadiers 
at Berlin and to marvel at the complicated 
Prussia in manoeilvres which were .then 
Need of a P rac ti se <* by every arm of the 
Large Army servic ?* At any rate, he attached 
the highest importance to Jhe 
Prussian military forces. He knew per- 
: was that his grandfather 
conflicting had been able to turn an influential 
I unneces- province into a European monarchy. He 
recognised that ‘the* new German kingdom 
must compensate for the small extent of 
its territory by the strength of its arma- 
ment. As he desired a large and powerful 
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64,000 men at shorter notice than any difficulty ; the various items of equipment 
other power, and his troops were better were by no means complete, the commis- 
equipped and trained than the Austrians sariat was hampered by lack of funds, 
or the French. At his death, the standing Hence the Austrian forces were by no 
■army consisted of 66 battalions of infantry, means superior to the Prussian. 

114 squadrons with 18,560 horse, six com- However, Frederic William’s attention 
panies of field artillery, four companies of was not concentrated solely upon in- 
garrison artillery, and 43 engineer officers, creasing the numbers and improving the 
This was the army of a great power. efficiency of his army ; he was also able to 

By the canton regulation of May 1st secure a higher social position for his 
and September 15th, 1733, service in the officers than was held by the officers of any 
royal regiments was made compulsory other Continental army. He was the first 
upon the larger part of the population, so officer upon the throne. In the Prussia of 
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anny, he concentrated his political talents that a supply of recruits and of material 
upon questions of administration, for he for further levies was guaranteed. Even 
saw correctly that a great military power in the first year of his reign Frederic II. 
can be founded only by a well-built and was able to raise the number of battalions 
carefully administered state. His father from sixty-six to eighty-three. And 
had had scarcely 30,000 men under arms, all these troops were armed on a uniform 
and even with these had been able to play system, admirably drilled, trained in quick- 
a very considerable part in the great War firing, and able to be in marching order 
of Succession. But he dared not pursue within twelve days. When Maria Theresa 
his advantages to the uttermost, because came to the throne the effective strength 
he was unable to cope with an alliance of of the Austrian army was 107,000 infantry 
foreign powers. So early as 1725, Frederic and 32,000 cavalry. But the eoncentra- 
William was able to call out an army of tion of these forces was a matter of great 


PRUSSIA’S VIGOROUS KING, FREDERIC WILLIAM, VISITING A BOYS’ SCHOOL 
When Frederic William I. ascended the Prussian throne he immediately instituted reforms, some of which were so 
radical and thorough-going as to astonish the whole world. He made himself acquainted not only with the details of 
government but also with the condition of his people, visiting the homes of the Berlin citizens at dinner-time, tasting 
their food and inquiring what each dish cost. In the above picture the king is seen paying a visit to a boys’ school. 
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his time the officer’s uniform became the would hot help him to his rights in the 
king’s state dress, and gained a high matter of the Juliers inheritance, the ac- 
■ prestige from that custom. Under him quisition of Berg and Ravenstein. He was 
the nobility of his territories, especially unable to free himself from the network of 
those east of the Elbe, became permanently intrigue with which he was surrounded, 
connected with the army, as only by However, after long doubts and years of 
military service could they come under devouring anxiety, he at length became 
the king’s special notice or lay claims to convinced of the inspiriting fact that in his 
special distinction. Notwith- son he could behold “his future avenger.” 
* a PSrit stanc ^ n & ^ ie r °ugk n ess with The education of this son, the struggle 
s r which Frederic William was with his weaknesses, real or imaginary, 
0 rijssia pleased to express his senti- the painful cure which he imposed for the 
ments, he raised the standard of honour feeble spirit, the vacillating will of this 
among his officers, and strictly maintained youth, whose more refined disposition 
it at a high level. The officer was obliged to seemed to his father to arouse wishes 
obey his superior without question, but to incapable of accomplishment, even foolish 
this obedience the condition was attached and immoral — the whole of this story might 
that his “ honour should remain intact.” form the basis for a powerful drama. It 
Such a spirit was infused into the rank was not a cruel amusement in which the 
md file that a soldier upon furlough father indulged at the expense of a child 
would parade his connection with the army whom he could not understand; it was 
oefore his village companions with pride, the execution of a duty which he felt in- 
Fhe military forces which Frederic cumbent upon himself as king, which was 
William left to his son were permeated forced upon him by his theory and con- 
)y a strong sense of their common unity, ception of the monarch’s position. The 
He never himself employed the weapon tendencies to distraction, to study of 
vhieh he had forged. In 1715, when he current literature and art, the desire for 
)egan the Pomeranian campaign against T K . , comfort and display, which 

Charles XII. of Sweden, in which he f Frederic William observed 

gained Further Pomerania as far as the of & £j s goa* * n the Crown Prince, filled 
5 eene, Usedom, and Wollin, the principles him with anger, drove him 

•f his military organisation had not to abuse and chastise the young man 
wrought forth their fruit and his great striving for independence, whom he 
vork had hardly been begun. In later • thought it his duty to hate, though he had 
r ears he succumbed to the influence of the a warm love for him in the depths of his 
’iplomacy peculiar to the period, with its heart. His father’s degrading treatment 
estless striving after alliance, its intricate and the contempt which he showed towards 
omplexity of compacts and guarantees ; him before all the courtiers and before 
.nd even when his claims were entirely his military suite drove Frederic to 
ustified, he hesitated to throw his power attempt flight at the beginning of August, 
nto the political balance. We may well 1730, in his eighteenth year. 

.sk what would have been the position of Desertion was the king’s name for this 
he Great Elector in Europe if he had unfortunate plan, which was nothing more 
tad money and troops at his disposal to than an effort for self-help. A court- 

he same extent as his grandson. martial was appointed to determine the life 

Frederic William’s last .days were sad- or death of the future king. In durance 
lened by a bitter disappointment. He had vile, Frederic was obliged to await their 
, . w . tr concluded the Convention decision upon his future. On November 

re A / ric A ^ of Berlin with Austria, 6th, 1730, he was forced to behold the 
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expectations of him are shown by his few 
words to the Seneschal von Wolden: “ He 
is to do exactly as I desire, to get French 
and English ways out of his head, and 
anything else that is not Prussian ; he is 
to be loyal to his lord and father, to have a 
German heart, to cease from foppery and 
from French, political, damnable falsity; 
he should pray diligently to God for His 
grace and keep the same ever before him, 
for then will God so dispose all things as 
to be opportune and eternally serviceable 
to him.” The change in the king’s 
temper, the renewal of his confidence in 
his son, was brought about by the latter’s 
straightforward repentance and confession 
that he had done wrong and had led astray 
the accomplice in his attempted flight. 

Then followed the heavy trial of marry- 
ing a wife he did not love, whom his father 
had chosen for him, the Duchess Eliza- 
beth Christine of Brunswick-Bevern. This 
great sacrifice was made on June 12th, 
1733. ; In the end he was able to live with 
his wife, if not in complete happiness, at 
T any rate without disagree- 
The Kings men t, and at times with some- 
Dying Tnbute thing q{ sympathy . Ris 

to MS on f at j ier? too, no longer opposed 
his mental development, his philosophical 
and scientific studies, his interest in art; 
for he recognised that Frederic was a 
thoroughly efficient officer and an excellent 
regimental commander. Upon his death- 
bed, on May 31st, 1740, Frederic William 
could say to the officers whom he had 
summoned to take leave of him : “ Has 
not God been gracious to me, in giving me 
so brave and noble a son ? ” In the dreams 
which came to this son, when he found him- 
self opposed to the armies of Europe, he 
once met his father, as Reinhold Koser 
relates, at Charlottenburg. He had been 
fighting against Marshal Daun. “Havel 
borne myself well ? ” he asked. And 
Frederic William replied : “Yes.” “Well, 
then, I am satisfied ; your approval is worth 
more to me than that of the whole world.” 

The foundations for the rise of Prussia 
to the status of a great power had been 
laid by Frederic William. Frederic II. 
(1740-1786) recognised the full extent of 
what had been done, and put the state to 
that pr-oof of its strength which was to 
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make its importance manifest to Europe 
at large. This importance consisted in 
its capacity for carrying out the intentions 
which had been declared in the foundation 
of its system — namely, effective resistance 
to a superior number of great powers. 
However the immediate object was the 
aggrandisement of Prussia in the 
Steps m Oder district, the strengthening 
the Rise Of the central district, ia 
Frussia . • ■ 1 c 


'* “ r ‘" ' which the electorate itself had 
risen, the strengthening of the Marks on 
the Havel and the Spree, the securing of 
Berlin by pushing forward the frontier 
toward the south-east. There lay the 
Silesian principality with a Protestant popu- 
lation closely related to that of the Marks. 

For 300 3^ears the Hohenzollerns had 
been turning their eyes in this direction. 
In 1523 they had bought the Duchy of 
Jagerndorf ; in 1537 they had concluded 
an hereditary alliance with Frederic II., 
the Duke of Liegnitz, Brieg, and Wohlau, 
whereby the Great Elector in 1686 had 
fondly hoped to acquire the Schwiebus 
district. He had been deceived, as his 
son had promised to restore this in- 
significant strip of territory to Austria 
after his father’s death. 

In 1694 Austria insisted upon her rights, 
and did not spare the elector—to whom she 
was afterwards obliged to concede the title 
of king — the shame of this compulsory 
transference. She was formally within her 
rights ; but it was an act of indiscretion 
which led to disastrous results. By statutes 
and judgments a state can be neither created 
nor upheld. Moreover, the period had 
long since passed when the affairs of the 
individual, and especially personal claims 
to the inheritance and amalgamation of 
territories, could be of decisive importance 
in such questions as these. Such claims 
were made only as a means of 
ustria proposing those demands which 
ef a state was obliged to make by 
lg s virtue of its own necessities. 
The conception of “ rounding off territories 
as was expedient ” was bound up with the 
practice of “adjustment of conflicting 
interests,” which had become naturalised 
in every court since the time when the 
European powers had bid against one 
another for the Spanish inheritance. 
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DRESDEN, “THE GERMAN FLORENCE”: THE MARKET PLACE OF SAXONY’S CAPITAL ABOUT 

From the painting by Belotlo in the Royal Gallery, Dresden 
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FREDERIC 

THE SILESIAN AND 

QN October 20th, 1740, a few months 
^ after Frederic had ascended the 
throne, the male line of the Hapsburgs 
became extinct. He had no objection to 
seeing the Hapsburg territories pass un- 
divided to the successor ; he was even 
ready to lend the support of his army ; 
but he demanded a quid pro quo , a cession 
of territory, which would have enabled 
his own state to carry on an independent 
policy regardless of its powerful neigh- 
bours. He desired the immediate cession 
of Lower Silesia, and in return for this 
he was ready to waive those rights 
to the Juliers inheritance which his 
father had so highly valued. A tech- 
nical excuse was found in the proofs, 
sound or otherwise, which the old pro- 
fessor, Johann Peter von Ludewig, put 
together in Halle in favour of the Branden- 
burg rights to the four Silesian princi- 
palities. The question was neither simple 
« ' . , nor straightforward, and both 

Claims 0 & s ^ es ma Y have well believed in 
on Silesia tbe j usti $e of their respective 
claims. But it was enough for 
Frederic that his demands were dictated 
by political necessities. If he thought of 
u rights ” at all, it was of the moral claims, 
arising out of his help to his neighbour, to 
whom his house had rendered important 
services, which he had recently declared 
himself ready to continue to the same or 
even greater extent. 

We can easily understand the king's 
anxiety to turn a favourable political 
situation to the best advantage. It is no 
less easy to understand his resolution to 
secure himself in the possession of Silesia 
by force of arms, before the negotiations 
with Austria had begun, because the polit- 
ical talent which has conceived a plan at 
once begins to calculate the means avail- 
able for carrying it into execution, and 
because, of all the possible means whereby 
territory may be acquired, seizure is un- 
doubtedly the easiest and the most certain. 
Frederic II. could not but presume that his 


THE GREAT 

SEVEN YEARS WARS 

invasion of Silesia on December 16th, 1740, 
would almost inevitably lead to war. But 
for war he was prepared if Austria should 
reject his demands. 

As a matter of fact, he was obliged to 
employ the whole of the yet untried power 
A T of his state to gain possession 

Time S for^ Silesia, and therefore ex- 
Frussia posed himself to the danger of 
collapse and total ruin. His 
action is not to be justified by the intrinsic 
worth of Silesia, but by the enormous 
importance attaching to the accomplish- 
ment of his own will and the maintenance 
of the claims which he had preferred. The 
three Silesian wars are something more 
than a struggle for Silesia. They are the 
struggle for the success of Prussian policy — 
that is, the creation of a new German great 
power. Of final importance for the result 
were the solidarity of the Prussian system 
of government, the loyalty and capability 
of its people in all the emergencies of 
war and of peace, the moral strength and 
military qualifications of the king. As a 
leader "the great Fritz not* only saved his 
Prussian kingdom from destruction, but 
also won the hearts of the Germans. 

For how long a time had thex*e been no 
warrior to rejoice the heart of every honest 
German ? Not since Warsaw and Fejirbellin. 
The little Savoyard had dealt hard blows, 
Starhemberg had directed many a fierce 
chaige, splendid songs were sung of Marl- 
borough, but none of these possessed the 
popularity which Frederic the Great 
enjoyed. What made so deep an impression 
was the fact that the fate of the king 
The Secret himself was wholly contingent 

of Frederic’s !i? 0n the re ? ult of hls battles - 
Pomitaritv bhe same phenomenon recurs 
in the case of Napoleon I. 
Moreover, it was a new art of war which 
Frederic had learned, an art which in 
some respects developed before the eyes 
of his contemporaries as he practised it. " 
No poet and no painter has yet escaped 
the critic's censure* and the truth holds 
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and the Franco-Bavarian attempt in 
Bohemia. The Field-Marshal Schwerin 
won the battle of Mollwitz on April ioth, 
1741, owing chiefly to the admirable 
manoeuvring powers and the excellent 
firing drill of the Prussian infantry. At 
p . , Czeslau, on May 17th, 1742, 
russia s ^ was king’s generalship 

Ca . which brought the campaign 
ampaign ^ a favourable issue. He it 
was who decided upon the timely retreat 
by from Moravia; he personally carried out 
It is by no means generally the opportune junction with the younger 

Leopold (Maximilian II.) of Anhalt-Dessau. 
The battle was decided by the invincible 
steadiness of the Prussian battalions. 
Surprising had been the rapidity of the 
_ king's attack up>on Silesia, 

and no less surprising to the 
' allies was the one-sided 
HHHl Peace of Breslau, in which, 
for the first time, the pos- 
Wm/sBm session of Silesia was pro- 

confidence as to his own 
strength, he paid no atten- 
M BIMm tion to the irritation and the 

mM B knew that his co-operation 
mammmaBm j n the general war would 

MWM r should he find himself again 

Hr Maria Theresa • concluded 

with Great Britain,. Saxony, 
he great and Sardinia aroused his 

ather as King of . , x 0 *r * r-v 
the death of the anxiety for Silesia. On 

he claimed part of J Une 5^? I744> COH- 

ia, and, invading that province, eluded a fresh alliance with 

ted the Austrians. He died in 1786. and invaded B(J . 

in view, hernia, this being the second Silesian war. 
says In the autumn: he was obliged to evacuate 
the i country. However, by a brilliaiit. 
victory at Hohenfriedeberg ,on June 4th, 
1745, he shattered the hopes of his destruc- 
tion which had been entertained by the 
quadruple alliance-— Austria, Saxony, Great 
Britain, and Holland. The decision and 
the simplicity of his arrangements had 
revived the confidence of the army in the 
leader whom they did not yet understand. 

He was able quietly to observe the 
advance of the Austrian and Saxon armies 
over the mountains, until he made a night 
march from Schweidnitz and attacked the 
enemy before they could concentrate. 
The Saxons were overthrown at Striegau 
before the Austrians could get into line 


good of every general and strategist. 
“ Strategy is not a science/' as Prince 
Kraft of Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen shows ; 
■“it is an art, which must be inborn.'" 
Strength of character, power of decision, 
are elements indispensable to strategical 
capacity. Study may improve a man's 
powers, but it cannot make him a strate- 
gist. To this he must be born. Frederic 
the Great was a born strategist. He cer- 
tainly did not gain much advantage by 
study ;• he learned the art of war 
waging it 

admitted that he was a master in the art 
of war. His nearest relation, his brother 
Prince Henry (1726-1802), has given verft 
to the severest stricture upon his methods', 
without consideration for 
the fact that such criticisms 
recoiled upon himself 
Now, he is said to have 
oeen always ready to give 
battle ; again, we are told i 
in confidence that he was a I 
coward at heart. The con- 1 
temporaries of Frederic the I 
Great never realised the I 
great strides which the art I 
of war made under him. ■ 

Napoleon . was the first to 1 
give: Linr his due merit. 1 
Frederic abandoned the 
system, of keeping the 
enemy occupied by a number 
of concurrent operations, of 
inflicting a blow here and 
there, of . drivirfg him out of 
his positions and so gradu- P3 ! 
ally gaining ground. The e* 
destruction of his enemy’s Sil 
main power was the object dei 
which ^he invariably * kept 
“ Throughout the Seven Years War 
Bernhardi, “in every one of the battles 
which he planned — battles far more decisive 
than any of Napoleon's combinations — the 
object in view was the utter destruction 
of the hostile army. Such especially was 
the case at Prague and at 
Leu then, where the plan of 
destruction proved entirely 
successful. So, also, at Zorndorf, 
at Kunersdorf, and even at Kolin ; to a 
less extent at Rossbach, where it was 
necessary to take immediate advantage 
of a sudden favourable opportunity, 
produced by instantaneous decision." 
The first Silesian war coincided with 
the Bavarian invasion of Upper Austria 
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of battle. They began the fight when they 
had completed this operation, with their 
customary loyalty and bravery, but could 
not resist the fury of the Prussian cavalry ; 
the dragoon regiment “ Bayreuth/’ under 
Gessler, made a wonderful charge* The 
victories of Soor on September 30th, and of 
Kesselsdorf on December 15th, so decisively 
proved the superiority of the Prussian 
arms that the empress was again forced 


the compact concluded -between Austria, 
France, and Russia— the compact of Ver- 
sailles, signed at Jouy, on May 1st, 1756 — 
aimed at war with Prussia under any 
conditions, so that Frederic was forced 
to anticipate the attack of an overwhelm* 
ing force, or whether Frederic made the 
existence of an alliance which in no way 
threatened himself an excuse for carrying 
out the conquest of Saxony, upon which 



THE YOUTHFUL FREDERIC THE GREAT AT RHEINSBERG 

From the painting by W. Amberg 


to yield Silesia in the Peace of Dresden 
on December 25th, 1745. Frederic did 
not attempt to disturb the position of the 
Austrian House in Germany, and recog- 
nised the imperial dignity of Francis I., 
the husband of Maria Theresa. 

Even till recent times the most divergent 
opinions have been held upon the outbreak 
of the Seven Years War, which Prussia 
began by invading Saxony on August 
28th, 1756. The question is, whether 


he had determined long before. On January 
x6th, 1756, the compact of Westminster 
was concluded at Whitehall between 
Prussia and Great Britain, which it was 
hoped would bring about a rapproche- 
ment with Russia, at that time in alliance 
with England. Even Frederic could 
hardly have foreseen that the only result 
of the compact would be to arouse Eliza- 
beth’s dissent and to cause the with- 
drawal of Russia. Nor would anyone 
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A POPULAR KING: FREDERIC THE GREAT RECEIVING HIS PEOPLE’S HOMAGE 

■'From the painting by Adolph Menzel 


maintain that if Frederic had not himself 
anticipated the outbreak of hostilities, 
Prussia would have been left in undis- 
turbed possession of Silesia, and that the 
policy of Count Kaunitz would have made 
it unnecessary for him to defend his ac- 
quisition, It was impossible to pass by 
this short cut through the protracted 
operation of defining the internal relations 
_ of Germany; and whether 

How Frederic was entered earlier 

Impressed the Qr j ater * s a q ues tion of 
German. Nation m i nor importance. 

Entirely independent of this question 
is the deep impression made by Frederic's 
personality upon the German nation. 

That impression is founded upon the 
fact that the great king and his loyal 
people fought for seven years against the 
five greatest powers, who in mere point 
of numbers were far superior to them— 
Austria, France, Russia, Sweden, and the 
German Empire— that they survived the 
bitter struggle, and were not crushed to 
the earth. It does not detract from the 
brilliance of Frederic's splendid resist- 
ance to the circle of foes that fit isyould 
not have been possible- without the gold 
which Britain provided, together with 
the fact that after 1757 his Anglo-- 


Hanoverian allies absorbed the attention 
of France— an aspect of the question 
dealt with in another chapter. Whether 
Prussia had only herself to thank for 
the war, or whether it was forced upon 
her by her enemies, the fact remains that 
it was a heroic fight of the weak against 
the strong, which excites admiration and 
has caught the fancy and imagination of 
those contemporary with it. “A true 
instinct guided the German people even 
in paths where the way could not be 
clearly seen or the landmarks noted ; 
that instinct taught them that upon this 
struggle their all was staked, that once 
again the past, as in the Thirty Years 
War, was summoning all her strength to 
destroy the future of Germany. Every 
mind which strove to cast away the narrow 
trammels of German intellectual life at that 
_ _ time, and to rise to a future 

Gre ** of greater freedom, splendour, 

on tke Side beaut y ranged itself upon 

of Prussia side _ t he youthful 

Goethe and the older Lessing, who had 
now risen to thefull height of his powers.” 

At the outset the war was brilliantly 
successful. Saxony was occupied and its 
army forced to surrender at Pirna, 
on October x6th, 1756. By the victory of 
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their troops, es- 
pecially those of 
Saxony, than to 
the combinations 
of the general, 
and principally 
to the fact that 
Prince Maurice 
of Anhalt - Des- 
sau misunder- 
stood an import- 
ant order from 
the king, and 
made a move- 
ment which 
thwarted h'is 
plans. This vic- 
tory speedily 
freed Bohemia 
from the enemy. 
After the defeat, 
which had utterly 
crushed the spirit 
of his generals, 
Frederic alone 
retained his pers- 
picacity and pre- 
sence of mind. 
He saw that 
he must give up 
the bold offen- 


bach, c 
most \ 
victo 
gained 
manar 


Lobositz on October ist, Frederic opened 
the way for his march into Bohemia. On 
May 6th, 1 757, he defeated the Austrians 
at Prague, in which battle Schwerin was 
killed, advanced to besiege the town, 
and then turned upon the army which was 
advancing to its relief under Daun. 

At Kolin, on June 18th, 1757, his impetu- 
ous advance received its first check. The 
victory of the Austrians is to be ascribed 
rather to the bravery and endurance of 


From the painting 
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of defence, to be maintained by offensive 
measures upon occasion. However, he 
did not give up the advantages to be 
gained by keeping his troops in the enemy’s 
country until the last moment, and re- 
mained in Bohemia until he was forced 
to retreat upon the Lausitz by the advance 
of Prince Charles Alexander of Lorraine 
and Bar upon Silesia. 

Frederic left his brother Augustus 
Wilham—'the father of Frederic William 
II. — in charge of the defence of the line 


pf the Oder, and having successfully 
induced the Austrians to give battle at 
Zittau, he crossed the Elbe at Dresden, 
in order to repulse Soubise, who had 
joined the imperial army. Their advance 
upon the Elbe was an important move- 
ment, in view of the fact that the Anglo- 
Hanoverian army, under the Duke of 
Cumberland, had been defeated by a 
French army under Marshal Richelieu, 
and had been forced to capitulate at 
Closter Seven, on 
September 8th. 
Frederic, how- 
ever, had already 
determined to act 
on the defensive 
only ..against the 
French, and to 
attack the Aus- 
trians, who were 
making rapid 
progress '-in 
Silesia, when Sou- 
gave him, on 
Novembersth, 
57, the oppor- 
tunity of fighting 
the battleof Ross- 
one of the 
welcome 
ories ever 
by a Ger- 
army. Fred- 
eric’s intellectual 
made 
an easy , task 
him to cut 
through the slow 
enveloping move- 
ment of his op- 
ponents by a 
single adroit 
manoeuvre. The 
brilliant charge 
on the battlefield of the Seydlitz 

by Adolph Menzel C a V Si 1 T y the 11 

routed and put to flight the 43,000 men 
who were attacking 8,500 Prussians. The 
French fled to Hesse and Frankfort, the 
imperial troops to Franconia. . The Anglo- 
Hanoverian army, now placed under the 
command of Ferdinand of Brunswick, held 
the French attacks in check on the west 
through the remainder of the war. 

But the danger of losing the whole of 
Silesia was now extreme, and a movement 
was accordingly made in that direction. 
A brilliant raid of the Austrian hussars 
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Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745 


Daniel Defoe. 1659-1731 


Alexander Pope, 1688-1744 


Joseph Addison, 1672-1719 


Sir Richard Steele, 1672-1729 


Samuel Johnson. 1709-17S4 


Henry Fielding:, 1707-1754 


Samuel Richardson, 1689-1761 


Oliver Goldsmitn, 1728-1774 
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Edmund Burke 


Marquess of Rockingham 


THREE EMINENT STATESMEN IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 

The Marquess of Rockingham, as leader of the Whig Opposition, -was called upon to form a Ministry in 1765. He 
resigned in the following year ; in 1782 he again became Premier and died the same year. Burke’s introduction to 
parliamentary life began in 1765 when he became private secretary to the Marquess of Rockingham, and his eloquence 
soon won for him a high position in the Whig Party. During the American War Charles James Fox strongly opposed 
the coercive measures of government ; when Pitt came into power a long contest between these two statesmen began. 

independence. This was the more un- The prophecy was soon fulfilled. Gren- 
fortunate because in the French power ville, one of the Ministers whom George III. 
they had a common enemy. The attempt endeavoured to train in his own views, 
to connect Louisiana with the Great Lakes resolved that the colonists ought to bear 
had been an equal menace to all. Nor a part of the burden represented by the 
could the danger have been averted but national debt. Finding that a more 
for English help. The colonies contributed rigorous collection of the customs at 

for whatever expense she had john wilkes Stamp Act, and roused in 
incurred on their behalf; and the mother country a feeling 

they resented even that de- £757 as a supporter^ 1 Pitt. He of irritation which threatened 
gree of control to which they met with varied fortunes during his to overcome all prudential 
had been subjected from their ure, which came to an end in 1797. mo ti V es. The successors of 

first foundation. " England,’’ said Ver- Grenville’s Ministry, the Rockingham 

gennes, after the conquest of Canada, Whigs, saved the situation by repealing 
“ wiil soon repent of having removed the the obnoxious Act before the quarrel had 
only check which kept her colonies in become irreparable. But this concession, 
awe. She will call on them to contribute in 1766, was accompanied by a Declaratory 
towards supporting the burden they have Act asserting the abstract right of Parlia- 
helped to bring upon her, and they will ment to levy taxes on the colonies as a 

answer bv shaking off all dependence.” formal concession on the part of the 
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to impose a duty upon tea and 
other goods imported into 
America, It is one of the 
ironies of history that Chat- 
ham, the most vigorous 
defender of colonial inde- 
pendence, was the nominal 
chief of this administration. 
But he was incapacitated by 
illness, and remained uncon- 
scious of the hare-brained 
scheme until the mischief had 
been done. It is true that 


THE LAST SPEECH OF THE E£RL OF CHATHAM IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
The scene represented in this picture took place in the old House of Lords— the Painted Chamber — on April 7th, 1778. 
The Earl of Chatham, then in his seventieth year, had spoken against the recognition of the independence of the 
American colonies, and when attempting to rise in order to reply to some criticism of his speech, he fell back in a 
convulsive fit and was carried from the House. He died about a month later and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
From the painting by J. S. Copley, RJC, in the National Gallery 


Ministry to offended national pride. No hushed with their recent victory. New 
practical consequences were intended to protests poured in ; there were squabbles 
follow from the declaration of right; .. But with governors and affrays with British 
the next Cabinet had. the temerity, in 1767, troops. It became necessary for the 

Government of George III. 
v: j ' to choose between submission 
and the use of force. The 
government had now fallen 
completely into the king’s 
hands. During a series of 
weak administrations he had 
kept control of patronage, 
and by systematic corruption 
had organised in the House of 
Commons a party of “ King’s 
Friends,” upon whom he 
could rely for unwavering 


me right ot Jingland to DEEENDER OF Gibraltar su PP ort - lt made little differ ' 
unpose customs, as distinct “Sr serving in th? CortLenm ence to him that Parliament 
from excise duties, had been wars, George Augustus Elliott :was, had ceased to represent the 
admitted in the past, and rait^ nation, and that Middlesex, 

that the new taxes were a against the French and Spanish. ( ; j ie m0 st important of the 
flea-bite as compared with the restrictions free constituencies, had twice returned to 
of the Navigation Laws, which the colonists Parliament a notorious profligate, J ohn 
endured with patience. But American Wilkes, for no better reason than to attest 
suspicions had been aroused by the their satisfaction at the virulent attacks 
Declaratory Act, and the colonists were which his newspaper delivered on the 
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The colonies were now in arms for the 
principle that without representation there 
should be no taxation. In 1773 a Boston 
mob destroyed the cargoes of English tea 
which were lying in their harbour. An 
attempt to make the whole community of 
Boston responsible led to the summoning 
of an inter-colonial congress ; the cause of 
Boston became that of all the colonies in 
1774. North now began to think of retreat, 
but it was too late. In 1775 a new congress 
assembled to prepare for armed resistance ; 
it was immediately followed by an attack 


Government. Still less was the king 
moved by the satire and argument of 
the constitutionalists. The letters of 
Junius, an anonymous writer of no 
common order, exposed every member and 
measure of the Ministry to ridicule. 

Edmund Burke published one of the most 
famous pamphlets, the “ Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents,” to prove that the 
new system of personal government was 
fatal to liberty and political morality. To 
such attacks the king responded by bring- 
ing into power Lord North, a man whose 


FATAL RIOTS IN LONDON STREETS : THE GORDON RISING IN THE YEAR 1780 
The passing of a Bill in 1778 for the relief of Roman Catholics from certain disabilities gave rise to riots in the city of 
London. Headed by Lord George Gordon, 50,000 persons marched to the House of Commons on June 2nd, 1780, to 
present a petition for its repeal. For five days dreadful riots took place, many Catholic chapels and houses being destroyed. 
“The troops were called out, the above picture showing the Honourable Artillery Company, under Sir Barnard 
Turner, in Broad Street. No fewer than 210 of the riote*‘s were killed, 248 wounded, 135 arrested, and 21 executed. 

From the p&inting by Wheatley 

genuine abilities, good humour, and polit- on British troops at Lexington, by the 
ical experience were marred by a blind siege of Boston, and by the repulse of the 
deference to the wishes of his master. The besieging colonial army from their position 
king and North might have assuaged the on Bunker's Hill. From these beginnings 
popular indignation against the colonies, blazed up the War of Independence (17 f 5 - 
They chose rather to inflame the mutual 1781), of which the events will be related 
ill-will of the disputants. At first they in a later volume. It was a struggle in 
preserved The appearance of conciliation every way discouraging to England 
by repealing all the new duties except that and damaging to the national prestige, 
on tea. It did not make any practical The British armies, separated by enormous 
difference whether they excepted one tax tracts of sea from supplies and reinforce- 
or left the whole number still in force, ments, had a hopeless task before them ; 
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for although the colonies decided to secede 
only by the barest of majorities, the 
loyalists had little power to help the royal 
forces, and there was no one centre of the 
rebellion at which a blow could be delivered 
with fatal effect. But, allowing for these 
disadvantages, the generals of George III. 
made a poor use of their resources ; and 
. , the war revealed a portentous 

America s dec ^ ne j n the efficiency of the 
Struggle navy. It may indeed be said 
for Freedom that the war was lost at sea, 
for, when France joined the cause of the 
colonies, in 1778, her fleet patrolled the 
coast of North America with such success 
that no adequate communications could 
be maintained with England, and the 
West Indies were reconquered one by one. 

Moderate statesmen urged that measures 
of conciliation should be tried, Burke 
arguing that no taxes could ever com- 
pare with the profits of the colonial 
trade, and that expediency must be con- 
sidered before questions of abstract right 
and justice, Chatham taking the line that 
America had been treated like a slave, 
and must be compensated with complete 
acknowledgment of her freedom from 
control. Had Chatham been recalled to 
power this generous attitude and the 
glamour of his reputation might have 
prevented the final separation. But he 
died in 1778, after delivering in the House 
of Lords a last impassioned protest against 
the royal policy ; and North remained in 
power till the end of the war. 

The struggle, so far as America was con- 
cerned, closed with the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown in 1781. The national 
pride was slightly soothed by the subse- 
quent successes which Rodney gained at 
sea over the French, and by .Elliott’s heroic 
defence of Gibraltar against the Spaniards 
in 1782. But it was obvious that the prize 
for which Great Britain had fought must 
be abandoned ; the more obvious because 
Ireland, after well nigh a century of Pro- 
_ T testant ascendancy and subjec- 
The united t * on ^ British Parliament, 

, t es . was visibly verging upon armed 

of America rebdlion / The 6 R ockingham 

Whigs, who had done their best to prevent 
the war, were called into power that they 
might bring it to an end. The negotia- 
tions which they, opened were terminated 
by the death of -their leader, the most 
honourable and consistent party leader of 
tlie eighteenth century.; .but in 1783 the 
Treaty of Versailles, with France and with 


the colonies, was at length concluded. The 
colonies, under the title of the United 
States, were recognised as independent. 
France and Bri ain made a mutual re- 
storation of conquests, except that France 
retained Tobago and Senegal. Spain was 
pacified with Minorca and Florida ; but 
Gibraltar, of which the vast strategic 
importance was now fully recognised, 
remained in British hands. 

The Treaty of Paris left Great Britain 
with an empire which was sadly mutilated, 
but still considerable. It included in the 
western hemisphere not only Canada, but 
also Jamaica and some of the richer islands 
of the West Indies. In the East the 
governorships of Clive and Warren Hast- 
ings had led to an expansion of the terri- 
tories governed by the East India Com- 
pany. The Calcutta settlement now formed 
the capital of an immense province which 
took in the whole valley of the Ganges as 
far as Benares ; further to the south the 
coast district of the Circars had been 
annexed, and in the extreme south of the 
peninsula, where the territory actually 
under British rule was small, the British 
name was respected far and 
Founders w j^ e . The Regulating Act of 
of the In mn p ac i brought the company 
Empire un( j er the control of the state, 
and the appointment of the Governor- 
General now rested with Parliament ; the 
territories of the company might therefore 
be considered as national dependencies. 
The growing importance of India was 
revealed by the conflict which arose be- 
tween George III. and the Whigs in 1783 
on the subject of the Indian government. 

An India Bill, to place, for the time 
being, the patronage of political appoint- 
ments in the hands of a parliamentary 
committee, gave rise to a feud between 
the king and the coalition _ Ministry of 
Fox and North which ended in the defeat 
and retirement of the Ministers. But 
Clive and Hastings were not yet recognised 
as the founders of an empire. Both had 
cause to complain of national ingratitude. 
Clive died by his own hand, in consequence 
of an implicit censure by the House of 
Commons on his Indian administration. 
Warren Hastings, who retired from office 
in 1785, was impeached for malversation 
on the evidence of private enemies, and 
the trial dragged on for years before it 
' ended in his acquittal. ■ Only recently 
have the characters of" these great men been 
vindicated from the aspersions which 
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A GROUP OF HAPPY PRINCESSES : THREE OF THE CHILDREN OF GEORGE HI. 
This picture, reproduced from the painting by J. S. Copley, R. A., in the Royal Collection at Buckingham Palace, shows 
three pretty princesses, the children of King George III. The figure with the uplifted tambourine is the Princess Mary, 
who afterwards became the Duchess of Gloucester. The Princess Sophia is behind the carriage, while the child in the 
carriage is the Princess Amelia. She was the favourite child of the king, and it is said that her death, when she 
was only twenty-seven years old, hastened, if it did not actually cause, the terrible malady which afflicted him. 
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Richard Arkwright 


Edmund Cartwright 


James Watt 


THREE FAMOUS INVENTORS OF THE GEORGIA*? PERIOD 
Edmund Cartwright, the inventor of the power-loom and other labour-saving machines, was rector of Goadby-Marwood, 
in Leicestershire, and received a grant of £10,000 from Government in recognition of his services to industry and invention. 
Richard Arkwright invented cotton-spinning machines and established a large factory in Derbyshire driven with water 
power; while James Watt, by his discoveries in connection with the properties of steam, benefited the human race. 


their contemporaries were too ready, in the 
heat oi party conflict, to accept as proved. 

In 1783 all Britain’s colonial possessions 
seemed unimportant in comparison with 
those lost. Adam Smith, whose great 
work on the ‘‘Wealth of Nations” 
appeared during the American 

Prosperity ^ was ^ opinion that 

o ngis national prosperity had 

Commerce been grave]y comprom i se d by 

the- mistake of developing trade with 
America to the neglect of all other markets. 
The monopoly secured by the Navigation 
Acts and similar restrictive measures 
had indeed produced an unhealthy infla- 
tion of particular industries. Yet English 
commerce survived the shock of the 
American secession and continued to 
prosper. The country had, in fact, already 
developed its manufactures to such a 
point that it was industrially in advance 
of all its Continental rivals. 

This development was of a compara- 
tively recent date. The era of the great 
mechanical inventors began only in the 
reign of George II. Kay, the inventor of 
the flying shuttle, which effected a revo- 
lution in the weaving industry in 1738, 
was the pioneer of* the new movement. 
He made it possible to extend the trade 
in manufactured woollens, and to open 
that in cotton stuffs. Soon after 1760 
there came in close succession a number 
of further improvements. Hargreaves, 
a native of the Lancashire town of Black- 
burn, was led by the need for a more 
regular and abundant supply of yarn to 


devise means of spinning by machinery. 
In 1767 he produced the jenny, which 
enabled one weaver to drive and super- 
intend a number of spindles simultane- 
ously. The neighbours of Hargreaves, 
seeing their profits threatened, broke the 
machine to pieces, and the hapless in- 
ventor was all but killed in the riot* 
His machine ' was, however, patented 
in 1770. In 1769, ‘ Arkwright, also a 
native of Lancashire and a barber by 
trade, produced a roller machine for 
spinning ' by r water power. He, too, 
had to contend against local perse- 
cution, and his factory was burnt to 
the ground ; but he rebuilt it, and lived 
to double the prosperity of his native 
place. In 1779 Samuel Crompton, a poor 
, weaver, invented the spinning-mule, so 
called because it combined the principles 
of Hargreaves’ jenny and Arkwright’s 
water-plane. Finally, in 1785, Cartwright, 
a clergyman, extended the use of 
machinery to the process of weaving, and 
produced a power-loom. 

But hitherto the only source of mechan- 
ical power had been the water-wheel, 

w ft 9 G t exce pt that steam was used for 

a s rea m i n ing-pumps. James Watt 

c , * discovered, m 1769, the means 
of setting a wheel m motion 
by a steam-driven piston ; arid a form of 
steam power was thus produced which could 
easily be applied to every sort of machine. 

The introduction of machinery meant a 
vast extension of the textile trades and the 
growth of urban manufacturing centres. 





of small communities and were inadequate 
to control disorderly multitudes. 

The tale of industrial development is 
told by the statistics of English exports. 
In 1793 their value was £ 20 , 000 , 000 ; 
in 1800 it had almost doubled ; in 1815 
it exceeded £ 50 , 000 , 000 . This expansion 
took place in the midst of great wars, 
when England was fighting hard for the 
mastery of the seas, and for a part of the 
period under consideration, the normal 
development of trade was impeded by 

,, the Continental system of 
The Growth Napoleon# Xhe growth • of 

p a national prosperity was not 
Prosperity , . , , r r , f 

entirely dependent upon new 

manufactures. In agriculture also there 
were great improvements. The enclosures 
which had been made in the sixteenth 
century foi the sake of sheep-farming had 
done much to destroy the old open-field 
system of cultivation. The introduction 
of “ convertible husbandry ” furnished 
another incentive for the creation of 
compact holdings in place of thdse com- 
posed of scattered strips in the cofnmon 
fields. But the- open-field system still 
dominated more than half of England. 


JAMES WATT AS A BOY: DISCOVERING THE CONDENSATION OF STEAM 
That the child is father of the man was wonderfully demonstrated in the case of James Watt, the discoverer of the 
condensation of steam. As a boy he would sit by the fire watching- the steam as it issued from the kettle, and wondering: 
whether this force could be put to any practical purpose. In the above picture he is shown holding- a spoon to the mouth 
of the kettle on the table in order that he may test the strength of the steam. In later years Watt became a great 
inventor, his discoveries in connection with the properties of steam completely revolutionising the methods of travelling. 

From the painting by Marcus Stone, R.A., by permission of Messrs. Graves & Son 
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It was the growth of population con- 
sequent upon industrial changes which 
now accelerated the change from the 
mediaeval to the modern methods of 
agriculture. The native farmer was pro- 
tected against foreign competition by an 
import duty on corn. He was encouraged 
to produce for exportation by a bounty 
system. And these artificial 
Farming inducements, although taxing 
Under New ^ community for the benefit 
Methods o{ a clasS) did much t0 

promote a more scientific agriculture. 

About 1730 the experiments of Lord 
Townsend led to the use of an improved 
and more elaborate rotation of crops. The 
breeding of stock was raised to a fine art 
by the Leicestershire grazier, Bakewell. 
An enormous number of private Acts 
of Parliament were passed to sanction 
the enclosure of particular localities. The 
process was not completed before the 
middle of the nineteenth century, but 
upwards of a thousand Acts of this descrip- 
tion were passed between 1777 and 1800. 
The increased profits of farming under 
* the new methods went chiefly to those who 
had the necessary capital for effecting 
extensive improvements ; and one conse- 
quence of the agricultural revolution was 
the disappearance of the yeoman farmer. 
Undoubtedly the growth of great estates 
made for increased production of wealth ; 
but with the yeoman vanished one of the 
sturdiest and most valuable elements of 
the population,, which was ill replaced by 
the class of tenant fanners. 

Before this work enters on the new era 
of European history opened by the French 
Revolution, a brief survey of the literary 
development of the eighteenth century 
becomes necessary. It is not surprising 
that this period -an age of great wars, 
political tension, and economic develop- 
ment — should produce a literature which 
was polemical and often political in 
character, or that with the old religious ideas 
• • . and the old social system the 

T C U J; US ** characteristic qualities of 
Age o ftg ish seven ^0 en th- cen tury poetry 
t era «re anc j p rose should evaporate 
away. Poetry, in fact, almost ceased to 
exist, for Alexander Pope (1688-1744), 
though choosing verse for the medium of his 
utterances, was by nature a critic, satirist, 
arid translator, a poet at moments only, 
and, as it were, by accident. He is the 
most characteristic figure of the so-called 
Augustan age of English literature. All 
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his best work is satirical. The “ Rape of 
the Lock ” (1714) is a personal satire on 
feminine foibles, the “ Dunciad ” (1728- 
1743) a savage attack upon the professional 
writers of Grub Street, from whose malice 
Pope had received pin-pricks which he 
was incapable of forgiving. The “ Essay 
on Man” (1734), though professedly a 
philosophical poem, is redeemed from 
oblivion chiefly by the passages in which 
Pope analyses the failings of his . con- 
temporaries. Avowedly the pupil of 
Dryden, he shows the influence of his 
master, both in matter and style. But 
he is less political than Dryden, and far 
surpasses his model in the management 
of their favourite metre, the heroic couplet. 

A metre less fitted for poetry than 
this, of which the whole effect depends 
upon antithesis, neatness of phrase, 
and compression of meaning, can hardly 
be imagined. But for the expression 
of a sarcastic common-sense, for the 
scornful analysis of character, it is un- 
rivalled. Pope's use of the heroic couplet 
entitles him to rank among the great 
masters of literary form. There is much 

- in common between Pope and 

The Great g w ^ g u j- the latter chose to 

rl p fS « °i express himself in prose ; and 

e eno satire was at once more in- 
6 discriminate and more reserved than that 
of Pope. Swift at his best is characterised 
by a grave irony, and his thought is more 
antithetic than his style. A Tory pam- 
phleteer of no mean order. Swift is best 
known for two satires of a perfectly general 
character — the “ Tale of a Tub,” which 
ridicules, under cover of an allegory, 
the Reformation and the quarrels of the 
Churches ; and the “ Travels of Lemuel 
Gulliver.” In the latter work Swift 
attacks humanity at large, and passes 
gradually, under the influence of a melan- 
choly bordering on mania, from playful 
banter to savage denunciation, which 
inspires, and is inspired by, loathing. 

Swift died insane, and there is a morbid 
element in his best work even from his 
early years. The cynicism of his age 
mastered, soured, and finally destroyed a 
powerful nature. It could not sour Addi- 
son and Steele, the two great essayists of 
the Augustan age, whose contributions 
immortalised the “ Tatler ” and “ Spec- 
tator,” two otherwise ephemeral journals. 
Like Pope and Swift, they are critics of 
human life, but their criticism is tempered 
with humour and a genial sympathy. 
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RETURNING THANKS FOR THE KING’S RECOVERY: SERVICE IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
This picture shows the choir of St. Paul's Cathedral during a Thanksgiving Service held in the famous building on 
St. George’s Day, 1789 , The king, George III., had been seriously ill, and this service took place on his recovery. 
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Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) is a critic in 1742), and “ Principles of Morals ” (175 j) 
a different vein ; for many years the represent the last word of agnosticism in 
literary dictator of London society, he sat metaphysics, and are memorable for having 
in judgment on books and theories and provoked Kant to elaborate a system not 
writers. He is typical of the second phase less critical, but more serious and more 
in the literature of this period, a phase in stimulating, than that of Hume, 
which literature becomes more impersonal. In political philosophy the period pro* 
But the writers of this phase still keep the duced Burke’s expositions of the organic 
attitude of critics. In poetry they aim, conception of society. A Whig politician, 
above all things; at the observance of rule member of Parliament, and Minister of 
and proportion. In prose they devote State, Burke (1729-1793) was originally 
themselves to the delineation of character, drawn to study abstract principles by his 
and are most successful in the new field dislike for the Toryism of Bolingbroke 
of the novel. Goldsmith, Sterne, Smollett, and George III. The “ Thoughts on 
Fielding, and Richardson, much as they the Present Discontents V (1770) was 
differ in other respects, are alike in their the first of a series of writings in which 
realism ; their characters, however whim- Burke unfolded not only his conception 
sical, belong to contemporary society. of the English constitution but also the 

The eighteenth century was character- ideas and principles which underlie all 
ised by a shallow rationalism. But every political societies whatever. Unsurpassed 
age has its exceptions, and this produced as an orator and in the marshalling of 
three philosophers of a profound and complicated facts, he is greatest when he 
penetrating genius. Berkeley (1685-1753), deals in generalisation. His speeches 
an Irish dean and bishop, laid the founda- on American taxation and on concilia- 
tions of modern idealism in his works on tion with America are of lasting worth, 
the “ Theory of Vision ” (1709) and on the apart altogether from the occasion to 
“ Principles of Human Knowledge ” (1710). which they refer; and the numerous 
The crude scepticism which he demolished writings in which he attacked the French 
was replaced by the more subtle specula- Revolution (1790-1796) are the most com- 
mons of David Hume (1711-T776), whose plete defence of the old order upon which 
" Treatise of Human Nature ” (1739-1740), the Girondists and the Jacobins made war. 
“ Essays Moral and Political ” (1741- H. W. C. Davis 
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and France to a more active hostility. 
Both powers endeavoured to detach 
Frederic from Russia; and here Frederic 
found his own opportunity of detach- 
ing Austria from France by a scheme 
of partition to which Russia might be 
prevailed upon to assent. 

Now, it must be noted that the position 
of Austria had become somewhat anoma 
lous. Maria Theresa was 
queen, and continued 
queen till her death in 
1780. But her husband, 
the Emperor Francis, 
died in 1764, when 
their son Joseph suc- 
ceeded to the imperial 
crown, his brother Leo- 
pold becoming Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, for 
wnich Lorraine had been 
exchanged some thirty 
years before. J oseph. 
began operations as 
emperor by a series of 
attempts to reform the 
imperial system, with- 
out success ; nor could 


A second meeting took place between 
Frederic and Joseph in the following 
year, 1770 ; and this time a practicable 
scheme was formulated. It seemed prob- 
able at the moment that Russia might 
establish herself in Roumania, a prospect 
not at all to the liking of Austria. The 
Porte appealed to the two powers to 


mediate. . If 



they insisted on Russia 
resigning her conquests, 
they must offer some 
compensation : Poland 

provided the where- 
withal. Poland could 
offer no effective resist- 
ance, and she had 
reached a stage of 
political disintegration 
which almost, warranted 
the doctrine that she 
had forfeited her right 
to a separate national 
existence. But if Russia 
was to have compensa- 
tion in Polish territory 
for resigning Roumania, 
Prussia and Austria 
might reasonably de- 


THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II. 
h,r apply ids refonning ^ ™m?and ™nd. a share in the 

enthusiasm to the A US- became Emperor of Germany in the next Spoils US the price 01 

trian dominions, where year, a feature of his reign was the their assent. If they 

his mother still retained suppression of 700 convents. He died in 1790. agreed on a partition, 

control. In foreign affairs, however, he there was no one to say them nay. Great 


was able to exercise a leading influence, 
although Kaunitz, Maria Theresa’s 
Minister, retained his position. Broadly 
speaking, though the queen was less 
impulsive and less warlike than of old, 
her attitude to Prussia was never 
friendly, and her inclination continued 
to favour the French alliance. Joseph, 
on the other hand, had a warm admira- 
tion for his mother’s great antagonist. 

The overtures of France to Prussia were 
received with extreme coldness ; those of 
Austria, though made more or less at the 
instigation of France, wet*e much more 
welcome. A friendly meeting was 
arranged between Frederic and Joseph 
in 1769, which had little direct result, 
beyond establishing friendly personal re- 
lations and impressing on Catharine of 
Russia the importance of keeping on a 
satisfactory footing with Frederic. She 
was already involved in a war with 
Turkey ; and the success which was 
attending her arms increased the likeli- 
hood of Austria wishing to intervene, and 
therefore to associate herself with Prussia. 


Britain, under Lord North, had her hands 
more than full with colonial troubles, and 
France had no interests sufficiently strong 
to rouse her to active intervention. So 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, after pro- 
tracted negotiations, settled how much 
of Poland each was to have, and how 
much was to be left to the puppet king, 
Stanislas, and the Polish Diet w~as 
bullied and bribed into ratifying the 
f . partition. Frederic got West 
Ak Prussia, the main object of his 
u V desire ; Austria got Red Russia. 

1 he provinces assigned to 
Russia were larger though less populous ; 
but what was left over as “independent” 
Poland was virtually a Russian dependency. 
The business was completed in 1772. 

To Frederic, the acquisition of West 
or Polish Prussia was of immense strate- 
gical importance ; but the negotiations 
revealed, and the partition brought nearer, 
dangers against which it was necessary to 
guard. The contact of the great Slav 
power with Teutonic Europe and with the 
Slavonic dominions of Austria was growing 
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more intimate and, potentially at least, throughout Germany. Joseph was not 
more menacing. The menace could be held actuated by a mere vulgar thirst for con- 
in check if Austria and Prussia presented quest. The successful politician is the 
a united front ; but of this there was no man who knows how to adapt the means 
present prospect. Joseph’s ambitions did which he can control to the ends he has 
not harmonise with Frederic’s require- in view. The successful politician rises 
inents ; for Prussia it was a serious ques- into the great statesman if the ends in 
tion whether the aggression of Austria view are great ends ; the measure of his 
or of Russia was the more to be feared, idealism is the measure of his greatness, 
while Joseph’s aspiration for the extension But the idealist who fails to grasp the 
of power in Germany, to which Frederic relation between means and ends fails as 
was necessarily opposed, distracted him a statesman, though his failure may be 
from the primary need of maintaining more admirable than a meaner man’s 
guard against Russia. How- success. Joseph was an idealist who failed. 
The Place ever? jf Frederic was between He was conscious of crying evils which he 
of Prussia S the U pp er an( ^ the nether wished to remedy. To apply the remedies, 
5ecunty mill-stones, there was always he wanted despotic power but he found 
with him the chance that one or both himself unable either to apply the remedies 
of the mill-stones would get the worst judiciously or to secure despotic power 
of it. As regards Russia, Prussia’s effectively. It may be questioned whether 
present security lay in the dominant the remedies, even if he had been able to 
attraction for that power in the direc- apply them despotically, would have had 
tion of the Danube and the Crimea. the desired effect. The benevolent despot 

Joseph’s original idea of strengthening was, however, a favourite ideal with the 
the imperial power by remedying abuses very considerable body of those who 
in the imperial system had failed ; the identified political liberty with anarchy — 
scheme had in effect been replaced by a who were soon to point to the French 
desire to extend and consolidate the Revolution as a gruesome warranty for 
Hapsburg territorial dominion so as to their views. Unfortunately, in Joseph’s 
give Austria a dictatorial ascendancy case neither the benevolence nor the 


THE CORONATION PROCESSION OF THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II. 

In this picture the magnificent coronation procession of the Emperor Joseph II. is seen passing through the inner court 
of the royal residence at Vienna. The former residence of the chancellor of the empire stands in the background 
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despotism was appreciated by his sub- 
jects. Joseph, then, was fain to extend 
his territories, while Frederic disapproved 
unless he saw his way to an equivalent — 
accession of strength for himself. An 
opportunity presented itself at the be- 
ginning of 1778. The electoral House of 
Bavaria became extinct ; the succession to 
the Duchy reverted to an elder 
France on Q | ^he same stock — in 

f A 1 e . the person of Charles Theodore 

of America ^ p a]ati?e . Charles 

Theodore was elderly and childless ; he 
was easily persuaded to recognise a very 
inadequate Hapsburg claim to a large slice 
of Bavaria. Only two German princes 
were directly affected. 

If Frederic raised an opposition, there 
would be no great powers to support him. 
Russia was busy with Turkey, England 
with America, and France would side with 
Austria, if with either. Nevertheless, 
Frederic did oppose, successfully. The 
chance of French support for Austria dis- 
appeared, as France turned her energies to 
helping the American colonies against Great 
Britain ; and Russia showed symptoms of 
intervening in spite of her Turkish war. 
Maria Theresa was opposed to her son’s 
policy* Joseph found himself obliged to be 
content with a small portion of what he had 
claimed and to recognise the Hohenzollern 
title to succession in Anspach and Baireuth. 

In 1780 Maria Theresa died, and Joseph 
could now follow his own course un- 
fettered. Hitherto his mother had kept 
the domestic rule of the Austrian domain 
in her own hands, and had held in the main 
by Hapsburg tradition, for which the son 
showed no respect. Alive to the immense 
success which had been achieved by the 
organisation of Prussia which Frederic 
had built up on the foundations very 
thoroughly laid by his father and by the 
Great Elector, Joseph tried to force a 
similar system on his own diverse domi- 
nions. The primary idea of Prussian 
absolutism had been the rapid 
The Master su k or< ji na tion of all personal and 

. class interests to the strength- 

of Pruma ening of the state which 

answered like a machine to the control 
of the single master mind. But in Joseph’s 
dominions there were very powerful class 
interests which had been established for 
centuries, and declined to vanish at the 
monarch’s fiat. The nobles, the town 
corporations, the clergy, in turn found 
their privileges or endowments attacked 


by the reformer, while elementary rights 
of the peasantry were legalised. The 
supremacy of the State over the 
Church was emphasised, and general 
toleration and religious equality before 
the law were established. 

All these things were in themselves 
excellent ; but they not only excited the 
classes who were directly affected, but 
created the utmost alarm throughout the 
principalities of the empire, the more so 
as the Hapsburgs, or Lorrainers, now 
dominated the college of princes in the 
Imperial Diet. This end had been achieved 
by the election of one of the emperor’s 
brothers as Archbishop and Elector of 
Cologne. It appeared that the emperor 
was not unlikely to force upon the minor 
states reforms of the same nature as those 
which he had been carrying out in his own 
hereditary dominion. German liberties 
were at stake ; not, that is, the liberties 
of the bulk of the population, which had 
never possessed any, but the right of each 
petty ruler to rule within his own territory. 
If the petty princes were to make head 
against imperial aggression, they must 
A f be leagued with some great 
The Obstac e p 0werj anc j the only one avail- 


a* S able was Prussia. Now the em- 

m 1 ions p eror an d Kaunitz recognised 

in Prussia the great obstacle to Joseph’s 
ambitions within the empire. Frederic, 
with a natural inclination to a league with 
Austria to hold Russia in check, habitually 
found himself forced towards a league 
with Russia to hold Austria in check. 
Russia, with a Turkish goal in view, had 
on the whole a preference for an under- 
standing with Austria rather than an 
alliance with Prussia. Austria, with an 
eye to Germany, was prepared for such an 
understanding, which was, in fact, arrived 
at very shortly after the accession of 
Joseph to the Austrian throne. 

Since France and Great Britain were 
both still outside the mid-European 
complications — since, that is, they were 
absorbed in their own mutual relations 
or domestic difficulties— Frederic was 
isolated. He could not afford to appear 
unsupported as the champion of the petty 
princes, as in the recent Bavarian affair 
he had posed as the champion of state 
rights, as opposed to imperial aggression. 
At that time the understanding between 
Russia and Austria had not been estab- 
lished. N ow, however, J oseph provided the 
occasion for uniting Germany — which had 
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hitherto proved impossible. The Nether- predecessors, in spite oi 
lands had passed decisively from Spain to characteristics. After ] 
Austria at the Treaty of Utrecht, but ness of Prussia fell to 
Austria had always found them trouble- come no Bismarck and 
some rather than useful, for reasons which never have been restc 
a glance at the map makes obvious. They But at the least, F: 
were exposed to French attack, and accomplished this, that 
difficult to defend. Joseph, foiled in his petent rulers Prussia w 
previous attempt to acquire Bavaria from p russ i a to bee 
the Elector Palatine, now proposed an quantity 

exchange. Roughly speaking, Charles Death tics. T] 

Theodore was to hand over Bavaria and months 

receive the Netherlands, which, with the Frederic, Joseph also d 
Lower Palatinate, were to form a recon the French Revolution 
stituted kingdom of Burgundy. though most liberal-mil 

Such a scheme would involve danger to rejoicing in the expect 
the independence of more than the petty come would be libert 
principalities. To thwart it, Frederic constitutionalism. The 
took the lead in the formation of a defen- but another year had 
sive league, in which it was no longer a death of Mirabeau. 
matter of great difiiculty to Europe h; 

tlie Bavkrian scheme. What f^Uiatin; 

further effect it would have He became emperor in 1790 on the terests, U] 
had if Frederic had been death of his brother Joseph II., and both the > 
succeeded in ^Prussia by an- proved himself a powerful ruler. He Hungarian 
Other king of the same quality ^ two years after his accession, Austrian s 

is matter of conjecture. But he died in materially curtailing th 
1786, and his nephew and successor which J oseph had thri 
Frederic William Ik, was no masterful preciative subjects. In 
genius. Frederic died leaving the Ger- dropped his brother’s 
man states united in a league of which but his diplomacy recc 
Prussia held the unquestioned hegemony, hegemony which had p; 
But at that time no lesser man than . The change in the rela 
Frederic himself could have accomplished two powers is a conspic 
what Bismarck was one day to carry out. the importance of perse 
Frederi ’ man > we are told, is indis- had been replaced by 

Work** 1 * S P ensa ^ e * Nevertheless, history Joseph by Leopold. W 
for° Prussia re P eate ^ P resen ^ s us the the tatter event, the po 
truth that many a great man’s recognised the change 
work has gone to pieces after his death and their moral suppe 
for lack of a successor of the same calibre, from Prussia to Austri; 
Frederic had created a Prussia of tre- events were moving i 
mendous efficacy, but the efficacy depended European catastrophe 
mainly on the competence of the man moment, two years a 
who controlled the machinery. His Leopold died, and wi 
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followed by the election of Clement XIV., also as a cohesive social force, killing the 
who yielded to pressure and condemned it sense of public responsibility in the 
in 1773, thereby, according to the general seigneurs, while intensifying their arro- 
belief, sacrificing his own life, since his gance as a caste. Louis XV. was not with- 
death, in the following year, was attributed out suspicions that a cataclysm must result 
to poison, and the- poison was attributed to from such conditions, but he counted on 
the Jesuits; and, after all, the Order was the system outlasting his time— and the 
only scotched, not killed. system suited him. ^ His 

had injured France more but if it ^ was not exactly 

greatness of her losses, but who succeeded him was 

by the destruction of her benevolent enough, but 

prestige and the ruin of her unfortunately was at . the 

finances. Her army in the j yjft same time both morally and 

days of Louis XIV. had intellectually incompetent, 

been the best in Europe; ■EHE&'tL j ^ C hoiseul, the .Minister 
her generals had been un- | H8 ^ tBmL/ into whose hands the prin- 

surpassed until Marl- cipal direction of affairs had 

borough and Eugene were passed during the war, was 

matched against them ; the honest and capable, but no 

spirit of her troops had genius. His interest was 

remained indomitable to Ayoungersonof p hmp v., he succeeded absorbed in foreign affairs 
the end. In the War of his half-brother, Ferdinand vi M on the and he did not realise that 
the Austrian Succession a throne of s P ain in 1759 - He died u i7ss. domestic reconstructionwas 
marshal of the French army — albeit a necessary before France could recover her 
German — had been the ablest commander, power and prestige. On the other hand, 
with the exception of Frederic of Prussia, he did realise that the downfall had been 
and the French soldiery had achieved brought about by the British sea-power ; 
credit. But in the Seven Years War his policy was one primarily of preparation 
the French commanders were worthless, for another contest with Great Britain, 
and their troops became de- which would demand a per- 

moralised. France was not sistent development of the 

only defeated ; she was dis- ilk French navy. It. would 

credited in the eyes of Europe, c ?t|lfl\ demand also a persistent 

and her rulers were discredited j KW k 1 ^ _f abstention from expensive 

in the eyes of her own people. continental complications— a 

No respect could be com- truth which had never been 

manded by a court where a grasped by the rulers of 

Pompadour was supreme, and * y H France since Louis XIV. had 

where the Pompadour herself ^ S neglected Colbert for Louvois. 

was later succeeded by the J mm Choiseul did nothing to check 

Du Barry. No respect could m the coming revolution; but 

be entertained for a noblesse France owed it mainly to his 

which had failed in the one policy in the sixties that when 

field wherein it professed to she again challenged Great 

recognise a duty — the field Joseph n. of Portugal Britain, in 1778, the fleets met 
of arms; a noblesse which a war of the Crown against class on terms of equality , for which 
had sunk for the most part there was no precedent except 

into parasites of the court ; achieved a practical dictatorship in the months between the 
a noblesse which, outside formany *“"• Joseph died i» 177 7 battles of geachy Head afld 
of La Vendee and Brittany, had ceased La Hogue, ninety years before ; that 
to be the leaders and rulers in their her squadrons were able to . operate 
own territories, where they were habitual decisively in preventing the relief of 
absentees. The monarchy, while preserving Yorktown and compelling Cornwallis to 
certain social aspects of feudalism, had surrender, thereby securing the American 
destroyed it as a disintegrating political victory ; and that even when Rodney 
force ; but in so doing had destroyed it regained the all-but-lost naval supremacy 
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for England, Bailli Suffren still more than 
held his own in Indian waters. Choiseul's 
government came to an end in 1770, 
when the king fell under the domina- 
tion of Madame du Barry. His tenure of 
office covered two events of 
importance — the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, and the annexa- 
tion of Corsica. The islanders, 
under the leadership of Paoli, 
revolted against the dominion 
of Genoa ; Great Britain, busy 
with American demonstra- 
tions and Middlesex elections, 
declined the protectorate 
offered her by the insurgents. 

Genoa sold Corsica to France, 
which established her govern- 
ment there ; and Napoleon 
Bonaparte was consequently 
born a French subject in 1769. 

The Maupeou government, . 


POPE CLEMENT XIV 
In earlier life he was a supporter 


been able to free themselves from the 
conviction that the executive has the right 
to override the law. The fall of the 
Parlement was not a step in the direction 
of liberty in this sense ; the privileges it 
abolished were liable to mis- 
use, but were not so likely 
to be dangerous to liberty as 
the control of the administra- 
tion of justice by the Crown. 

In 1774 Louis the Well- 
beloved went to the grave 
unmourned. He was followed 
by his grandson, Louis XVL, 
a well-intentioned monarch of 
irreproachable character, 
unique in respect of the 
domestic virtues among the 
Bourbon princes, but wholly 
devoid of the qualities neces- 
sary for grappling with a crisis. 

His wife, Marie Antoinette, 


which followed the fall of of the Jesuits, but, yielding to was the daughter of Maria 
Choiseul, carried non-inter- pressure, he condemned the Order. Theresa, and the sister of 
vention further than that His death, in im, was attributed Joseph II. ; endowed with 
Minister himself ; had he re- topo,son adn " mstered by Jesmts - charm, brilliancy, even 
mained in office it is possible that the nobility of character, but young, impulsive, 
Eastern powers would not have been left self-coniident, and injudicious, 
to partition Poland according to their own Maupeou and his colleagues were dis- 
convenience. But Maupeou found enough missed ; Maurepas became chief Minister, 

^ ' mm and with him were asso- 

ciated Turgot, Vergennes, 
and Malesherbes. A 
clamour was at once 
raised for the restoration 
of the Parlement, which 
was carried 5 out in opposi- 
tion to Turgot's wishes, 
though with general popu- 
I lar applause ; and the 
| Parlement renewed its old 
obstructive policy. Of 
the four Ministers named, 
Vergennes concerned him- 
self entirely with foreign 
a f f a i r s ; Turgot and 
Malesherbes were re- 
formers ; Maurepas, their 
? actual head, was at best 


convenience. Hut iviaupe 
to occupy him in the 
internal affairs of France, 
where the Paris Parle • 
ment — not a representa- 
tive, but a legal body, as 
we have noted before — 
was endeavouring, as it 
had done at intervals 
since the days of Riche- 
lieu, to limit the powers 
of the executive in its 
own interest. Maupeou 
abolished the Parlement, 
and replaced it by a new 
legal body, not a close 
corporation like the old 
one, but consisting of 
Crown nominees . The 
administration of justice 


was in fact improved, but, the marquise de pompadour no statesman but a 

instead of being a check For twenty years the public affairs of France sCCOlld-rate politician, Hl- 
v , n -.v„ ■ ' r , were controlled by this woman, who was a mis- , , , i 

OH the power ^ of the t ress of Louis XV. Her favourites were ap- tent on present popularity, 
Crown, the judiciary was pointed to high offices in tbe state ; herpoiicy but without either insight 
brought more under its was disastrous to the country. She died in im. or foresight. Turgot was 
control. The fundamental conception of a statesman with both insight and fore - 


liberty in England has always been 
the supremacy of the law over the execu- 
tive ; continental governments, whether 
monarchical or democratic, have rarely 


sight, but he was not a politician. He 
relied on the intrinsic merits of his policy, 
but was no adept at manoeuvring for 
influential support. It was only through 
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| 011 their^ exemptions perceived ^that 

\ ^ The clergy were alarmed by the 

y< .• > f 'n T ' ascendancy of a man who was 

! rl to hoot cootnbtttod to tOe 


LOUIS XVI., KING OF FRANCE ■ , ^ 

France was in a deplorable condition when, in mW f ||| . 

1774, Louis XVI. succeeded his grandfather, W W? \\ ' 

Louis XV., on the throne. For a time he was VVV ' ; ' : ';V i llL V;. : 'fT 

popular with the people, but evil days followed, V |pL || • Ilf 

and he was brought to the guillotine in 1793. ^ j!p' ^ 4 

expenditure very considerably ex- -Tv ' if 

ceeded the normal income, and the * " 
masses of^ the population were 

economy was a primary necessity. / K !*• i 

He proceeded to cut down expenses ; ‘ ; . >u r ' / ijT i 

extreme annoyance of the nobles 'V ’/fW'' ’ S< T v T; ( ■ ^4 
and others who had profited by I , ^jH^SKPvTsBtr ^ - yP . JR J «bJ££ 
the extravagance, He was of the t 

economi' school of the physiocrats - \^\i0 

who held that all wealth comes out 

from commerce and manufacture ; 

from which it followed that the marie Antoinette, queen of France 

TnHHf>nrp nf tavsrHnn cLmilH Ha The queen of Louis XVI., she became notorious for her pleasures, 
incidence Ol laxdUOIl snouiu DC In - the horrors that came upon France with the Revolution she 

altered. The noblesse who battened exhibited wonderful courage, and in 1793 she died at the guillotine. 



disabilities were to be removed. But the winning side. Benjamin Franklin was 
pressure on the king became too strong. The welcomed in Paris with demonstrative 
forces of reaction combined for the over- enthusiasm. Necker, who had to find the 
throw of the innovator ; Turgot and Males- money, was no more willing for a war 
herbes were both forced to resign in 1776. than Turgot had been, but the torrent of 

Maurepas replaced Turgot, after an inter- sentiment was irresistible. France formally 
val of sheer incompetence, recognised the independence 

by the banker, Necker, who of the United States, and 

hoped to restore the finances jaBBf ' adopted an alliance which was 

not by changing the incidence JgBKlr IS IBHlBlk equivalent to a declaration of 

of taxation, but by borrow- war with Great Britain, 

ing, which' his ' financial re- The French navy took the 

putation enabled him to do seas. ChoiseuFs naval policy 

on comparatively reasonable found its justification. . A 

terms. So far, class interests fleet D’Estaing sailed 

found him less dangerous fjm for American waters which 

than his predecessor. But he was stronger than the fleet at 

was a Protestant, and there- Lord Howe’s disposal ; while 

fore distrusted by the clergy; a second squadron was able 

he was an economist, and to fight a drawn battle with a 

therein was no improvement ^P^ncellqr of France British squadron off Ushant. 
upon Turgot in the eyes of S ££* By the commend of the ses, 

the courtiers ; in the matter 1768, succeeding: his father in that the British had hitherto been 
of privileges he was in effect hi s h office - He was dismissed on able to compensate the dis- 
a reactionary, and so lost the tbe death of Louis - xv * in 1774 ‘ # advantage of carrying on their 
support of those w T ho had applauded Turgot, operations in a remote and hostile terri- 
Nevertheless, his methods did actually tory; now that advantage was lost. A 
provide the immediate ways and means, in year later, Spain followed the lead of 
spite of the fact that France now plunged France, and the prolonged siege of 
into a costly war. The moment had come Gibraltar began. The French fleet con- 
for dealing a blow to Great Britain. tinned to keep the British fleet inoperative ; 

The first skirmish on American soil be- when, in 1781, Cornwallis was shut up in 
tween i he colonial militia and^the British Yotktown, M^tin^ndi^ 

THE REFORM MINISTERS., MALESHERBES & TURGOT £ LpJ:" f t ~ 
publicans to cast g oth Qf these Ministers were reformers and were associated with ,, ^ , 

off the yoke of Maurepas on '-Ills' becoming chief Minister of France. For defending 1 nne anoveity 
the tyrant, and the king* Malesherbes was arrested! la 1793 and guillotined the follow- then, but there- 
fr&mirtP’fl Qnnrrc ing year. As Controller-General of France, Turgot was responsible a f£ er a favourite’ 

perhaps, of more for a great scheme of reform ’ but be was dismissed ' and died in 1 7aL method of attack 
embarrassment than advantage to George with the British naval commanders. 
Washington. When two years had passed, The attempt to overthrow the naval 
the colonies were still unsubdued ; then, supremacy had failed, but the purpose 
in the autumn of 1777, the surrender of with which France had entered upon the 
Burgoyne at Saratoga produced a feeling war was achieved ; the British empire 
that the colonies were going to be the had been decisively rent in twain. Neither 
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himself compelled not only to multiply 
economies, but to resort also to the applica- 
__ tion of some other of 

Turgot's principles. .The 
Interests began to com- 
bine against him in his 
^ ' to* 11 ? and the process. of 

borrowing was becoming 
% WSi I increasingly .difficult. 

• || Therefore, in. 1781, he 

rendu,", or public finan- 
'b cial statement, contrary 
& 5 WUMII *° precedent. For the 
k - p H : * n \u’. *■ / moment the tide ..of 
opposition was stayed, 
but • ft soon became 
possible to point' out 
sorne °* the fallacies on 
ftB&HHpr ’ which this proof of finan- 
cial success rested, while 
|HHr it exposed to the whole 

world the extravagances 
and satirist w hich still survived, 
test satirists, Voltaire ]v[ aure p a s and Vergennes 

H and died m that city ,, f , • ^ 

atile pen came nuiner- both determined OU hlS 
while in his later years downfall. N ecker thought 
assailed 'Christianity, himself Strong enough fo 

defy them, and proffered his resignation. 

was accepted, and 
new Finance 
But the .case 
for the ' ref ormers—thc 
case against the /Goyern- 
ment— was immeasur- 
ably strengthened. : 

After . the . death , of 
Maurepas, in November 
of the same year, 1781, 
the king did not appoint 
another Premier, • and 
became more dependent 
on the queen, who had 
just given birth to the 
Dauphin. Necker’s im- 
mediate successors, Joly 
de Fleury and d'Ormes- 
son, held office for a brief 
period, and on October 
3rd, 1783, the Marquis dc 
Calonne, a profligate and 
spendthrift roue, becaihe 
“ controller general," or 
director of finance. His 
system of the most mad 
extravagance with an 
empty treasury at once 
he called an un- 
til e true 


tinue the struggle, and the war ended 
with the Peace of Ver- 
sallies in, the year 1783. 

From the French point 
of view the best that can 
be said : for ; the French 'M 

intervention is that with- . 23 

out it the colonies . might. 
possibly have been forced 

sion and the Americans 
had reason to be grateful 
to the .power' which .'had 
undoubtedly made their . 
task .very .much easier. 

But * the . injury to Eng* > • ' > u „ ; 
land - was the only good \ 

that .France got out of \/ ; y; ' - . 

the war,”' It would never v- g B - 
have'. been entered upon 1 

if the French Government 
had suspected the impulse 
which - it was to give to voltaire, poet 
the' revolution in France 
itself. *The financial situa- in 1778. From his vers 
tion . had 1 already been ous poems and satires, % 
sufficiently serious ; the his writin ^ s violently 
large,; addition - to the expenditure had 
necessitated heavy borrowing, and the The v 
nation .was 1 threatened with insolvency. Maurepas had to find a 
But ; beyond dhat, . the Minister. - 

■for the. bourgeois Frank- - 
lin was a grotesque * rHE r FRE ^ c « 
absurdity. . Out of its SV£Ki* 
own mouth the old order he was awarded 
stood condemned. It had of Dijon. Hebe 
pronounced its own doom, sionS ” in Enplane 

Long before the war was over, Nfccker satisfied the courtiers 
had followed Turgot. In fact, he had found bounded expenditure of money 
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principle of credit, and scoffed at economy, assembly of notables, by which; order 
The parasites sang the praises of the could easily be established. He extolled 
“ ministre par excellence,” for whom his administration before it, and attacked 
millions were but as counters, while the Necker. This led to a paper war between 
people received “ panem et circenses” them resulting in the triumph of Necker. 
(doles and shows) through his great public When Calonne demanded a universal land 
works in Paris, Cherbourg, and elsewhere, tax, he was met by shouts of “ No ” 
Calonne reduced Necker’s system of from every side, and the notables insisted 
borrowing to a fine art. All money on learning the extent of the deficit, 
melted in his hands, and in order to He admitted at last that it amounted 
obtain loans he was forced at once to to 115.000,000 francs. The Archbishop of 
give up large sums to the bankers ; as Toulouse, Lornenie de Brienne, then 
unconscientious as John Law in the second brought up the clergy to the attack, .and 
decade of the eighteenth century, he reckoned out a deficit of 140,000,000. The 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AT THE COURT OF FRANCE IN 1776 
Taking an active part in the deliberations which resulted in the Declaration of Independence on July 4th, 1776, 
Benjamin Franklin visited Paris in order to secure foreign assistance in the war. The bitter feeling prevailing in France 
at that time against England favoured the mission of the distinguished American, and France agreed to send help. 

From the painting by Baron Jolly 

courted bankruptcy. The scandalous affair court effected the fall of Calonne on April 
of the Diamond Necklace, into which the 9th, 1787, and the quack left France, while 
queen’s, name was dragged by vile calum- the popular voice clamoured for the return 
niators, was a fitting product of Calonne ’s of Necker. The courtiers, however, per* 
age of gross corruption. When he was at suaded Louis to summon the archbishop 
the end of his resources, he brewed a who had overthrown Calonne, and actually 
compound of the schemes of Vauban, to nominate him “ principal minister.’' 
Colbert, Turgot, and Necker, put it before Lom6nie de Brienne was an actor of 
Louis in August, 1786, and requested him exceptional versatility, a philosophising 
to go back to the system of 1774, and to self-indulgent place-seeker, who wished to 
employ the abuses to the benefit of the carry pleasures by the employment of 
monarchy. At the same time he induced force, and yet was discouraged at the least 
him to act as Charlemagne and Richelieu resistance. When the notables refused him 
had acted in their day, and summon an the land tax, he dismissed them; they 
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now took back home with them full and revolutionary pamphlets were sold in 
knowledge of the abuses prevailing at the gardens Of the Palais Royal, the resi- 
Versailles, and paved the way for the dence of the Duke of. Orleans. Louis, how- 

I*. . ... ... 1 ’ ^ ' ' ' .. . 

a compromise with the ja^HE^R 

(xovernmeilt, but insisted. Occupying in turn the offices of Director of 
Oil the abandonment of Treasury and [Director-General of Finance, he 
^ ...... , _ was responsible for many remedial measures. 

Brienne S stamp duty He added to his popularity in 1788 by recom- 
and land tax mending the summoning of the States-General. 

Louis, 
monarch. 

“ seance royale 


lived for the day only. The loyal 
Malesherbes vainly con- 
jured him not to under- 
estimate the ' disorders, 
and pointed out the case 
of Belgium under Joseph 
II. j and of the American 
colonies of Great Britain. 
Louis was too engrossed 
in 'hunting to read the 
Memorial. 

The winter of 1788- 
1789 brought France face 
to face with famine. 
Brienne was without 
credit, and a suspension 
of payments was immi- 
nent. It was high time 
to find an ally against 
the privileged classes, 
which granted him no 
money, and' Brienne 
looked for one in the 
nation. He invited every 

who posed as an absolute one to communicate with him on the sub- 
played a sorry figure in the ject of summoning the States-General, 
V’ of November 19th, in which had not met for 170 years, offered 
which the Duke of Orleans won for himself complete liberty of the Press on this 
"'2;.® national question, and let 

twice as liiany represen^ 
Philip “EGALiTE’* of Orleans tatives as the two other 
the death of estates. Thirty thousand 
copies of this pamphlet 
were in circulation in 
three weeks. 

Count d’Antraigues 1 in his pamphlet 
recalled the proud Words with which 
the justiciar of , Aragon did fealty to 
the king : • “ We, each of whom is as 


a cheap popularity, and 
in the “ lit de justice/’ 
or solemn meeting of 
Parlement, of May i8th, 

1788. On this latter date 
the Parlemente were re- 
duced to the level of 

simple provincial magis- 
trates, and a supreme 
court, or “ cour pleniere,” 
constituted over them. 

This was the most com- 
prehensive judicial re- 
form of the “ ancien 

regime”; but the Grown 
did not possess the power 
to carry it out. The 
courts as a body sus- 

pended their work ; 

Par lements, clergy, 

nobility, and the Third He became Duke of Orleans on 
rioD-nprl fnwfliAt' his father, in 1785. He disseminai 
estate leagued togemei papers advocating liberal views, 

against the centralising tionary pamphlets were sold, in the gardens 
0 7 * >> , , ° of the Palais RovaJ his Hncal 

policy of the Crown ; y 

Breton nobles laid in Paris the foundation- 
storie of what was afterward to be known 
as the Jacobin Club ; the provinces, 
especially Dauphine, were in a ferment-; the king 
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great as thou, and who, combined, are 
far more powerful than thou, promise 
obedience to thee if thou wilt observe our 
rights and privileges ; if not not.” The 
count attacked, with Rousseau, the dis- 
tinction of classes, explained that no sort 
of disorder is so terrible as not to be pre- 
ferable to the ruinous quiet of despotic 
power, and called the heredi- 
The Heaviest t nobility the heaviest 
Scourge of an scour g e with which an angry 
Angry Heaven jj eayen con \^ afflict a free 

nation. Jean Louis Carra called the word 
“ subject ” an insult as applied to the 
members of the assembled estates, and 
termed the king the agent of the sovereign 
— that is, of the nation. Even Mirabeau, 
who more than any other had suffered in 
the fetters of absolute monarchy, took up 
his pen, called upon the king to abolish 
all feudalism and all privileges, and coun- 
selled him to become the Marcus Aurelius 
of France by granting a constitution and 
just laws. His solution was “ war on the 
privileged and their privileges,” but his 
sympathies were thoroughly monarchical. 

Louis then promised that the States- 
General, which the popular voice de- 
manded, should meet on May ist, 1789, 
and dissolved the “ cour pleniere.” The 
archbishop, on the other hand, sus- 
pended the repayment of the national 
debt for a year, and adopted such des- 
perate financial measures that everyone 
considered him mad. On August 25th 
he was dismissed from office ; the mob 
burnt him in effigy and called for Necker, 
on whom the country pinned its last hopes. 

When the arbitrary power of the Crown 
had been exercised by a despot of ability 
such as Louis XIV., resistance on the part 
of the Interests had been crushed. When 
they had been exercised by a ruler of 
inferior ability to the social and pecuniary 
advantage of the Interests, they had not 
aroused the resistance of caste. But since 
the accession of Louis XVI. things had been 
_ ** v *r * different. The evil effects 
E I 1 i1 Effects of the “ ancien regime ” 
° f ‘. Ke _, . under Louis XV. had 
ncien egime a climax. Every 

Finance Minister in turn now found himself 
compelled sooner or later to make demands 
on the pockets of the privileged classes, to 
attack their immunities, and to call the 
arbitrary powers of the Crown to his aid 
in doing so. Hence the privileged classes 
found themselves in antagonism to the 
arbitrary powers of the Crown; and hence 



a gain they found themselves advocating 
the limitation of these powers by the 
summoning of the States- General — a con- 
stitutional assembly of the three estates 
of the realm, nobles, clergy, and commons, 
which had not been summoned since 1614. 

The idea, of course, was that the 1 bird 
Estate would count only when it was in 
accord with the other two. That the 
“ Tiers Ktat ” was to capture the supre- 
macy was not at all in the programme 
of the Parlements or the clergy, or of one 
section at least of the aristocrats who 
supported the demand. On the other hand, 
the demand itself was applauded by all 
those who had learned to look upon the 
British constitution as the best existing 
model, by those who had fallen in love 
with the American revolution, and by the 
populace, which reckoned that in the 
States-General it would become articulate. 

Inevitable also was the recall of Necker ; 
the reign of the series of amateurs 
who had succeeded him had been ruin- 
ously costly, and had not even saved' 
the privileged classes ; whereas the 
honesty of Necker and his reputation as 
a financial expert were still untarnished. 

, Nevertheless, Necker was not 
Frances man f or the hour. The 

„f ave problem for France was not 
merely that of raising money ; 
that problem existed as a symptom of the 
disease of the whole body politic. Until 
the disease itself should be attacked, 
that particular expression of it could find 
only temporary ~ " ''atT&^^pn , whereas in 
Necker’s eyes it was the® iole disease. 

He looked upon himselrls indispensable ; 
he saw that the States-General was in- 
evitable ; but he did not see that it was 
going to be master of the situation. In 
fact, so little did he realise the enormous 
importance which was going to attach to 
that body that a fundamental question 
as to its constitution was left for its own 
decision when it should assemble. Were 
the three orders to vote separately — that 
is, were there to* be three chambers oi 
equal weight — or were they to vote 
together, the majority in the aggregate 
being decisive ? If the former course 
were to be followed, the two privileged 
orders could resist any attack ; if the 
latter, privilege was doomed. For it 
had been granted that the Third Estate 
should have double representation, roughly 
600 members as against 300 for each of the 
others ; and there were enough reformers 
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among clergy and nobles to turn the scale 
decisively. Necker left the point undeter- 
mined, though the double representation 
would be palpably meaningless unless it 
gave the doubly-represented double 
weight. With this preliminary issue before 
it, the States-General met on May 5th, 1789. 

Politically and socially, mediaeval 
Europe was the outcome of two forces — 
feudalism and clericalism. The mediaeval 
passed into the first stage of the modern 
when a third force, the individualism, 
which was the essence of renascence, was 
brought to bear upon these two; the 
resultant was the Western Europe of the 
eighteenth century. When the third force 
overwhelmed the other- two in the French 
Revolution, the second modern stage was 
reached. The isolation of England had 
saved her from being gripped like the 
Continental nations by either feudalism 
or clericalism ; hence she had acquired a 
strong central government centuries before 
any European nation had done so, A 
rigid caste system had never established 
"itself; she had broken free from Rome 
with hardly a struggle ; for five centuries 
her Commons had never been 
me 5tca y inarticulate, and for four cen- 
©f EittTand Juries k er labouring classes had 


& been free from villeinage. She 
had been able to advance steadily without 
a revolution at all. What she had called 
revolution was little more than successful 
resistance to attempted reaction. From 
the time of King John the party of pro- 
gress had invariably repudiated the charge 
of innovation and appealed, not to 
doctrines of abstract right and theories of 
what ought to be, but to concrete rights 
legally confirmed by charter, by statute, 
or by ancient custom. 

But during those centuries on the 
Continent feudalism and clericalism had 
reached their full development, though 
not without a certain antagonism between 
themselves. Feudalism must issue politi- 
cally either in absolutism or in distinegra- 
tion, or in a combination of the two. In 
France Louis XL was able to direct it 
towards absolutism ; in the empire imperial 
absolutism failed, and Germany became 
a loose confederation of states; but in 
the separate states absolutism triumphed. 
The political downfall of feudalism, how- 
ever, did not destroy it socially. The 
boundaries between class and class de- 
veloped into almost impassable barriers 
between hereditary castes. The law 


strengthened the barriers and emphasised 
the distinction by multiplying privileges 
and immunities on the one side and intensi- 
fying disabilities on the other. The new 
force, individualism, hardly at the outset 
attacked feudalism either on its political 
side, where it was collapsing by its own 
nature, or on its social side, where it had 
’’ not then reached its full 

** ft! development. Primarily the 

onsl ^ ht ° f 

alism was directed against 
clericalism. Where clericalism made terms 
with absolutism, it survived ; where it 
did not, Protestantism was victorious. 
The combination . of political absolutism, 
social feudalism and clericalism culminated 
in the France of Louis XIV. And to that 
model every one of the Western states 
approximated, with modifications, except 
Great Britain, Holland, and Switzerland. 

Now, individualism — the spirit which 
asserted itself in the Renaissance and the 
Reformation — is at bottom the claim of 
the individual to inquire, to judge, and 
to act for himself, so far, at least, as his 
doing so does not impede his neighbour's 
power to do likewise. Absolutism is the 
negation of the individual's right to act 
for himself politically; caste or privilege 
imposes artificial restrictions on one 
class for the advantage of another, 
socially. Clericalism is the negation of the 
individual's right to inquire and judge 
for himself intellectually. Each may serve 
worthy ends in particular stages of 
development, but each isf in direct an- 
tagonism to individualism . 

Since inquiry and judgment precede 
action, the demand for freedom of inquiry 
and judgment became vigorously militant 
before the demand for freedom of action. 
It had been so far victorious as to sever 
one half of Western Christendom from 
Rome in the sixteenth century, and to 
overthrow the Jesuits in the eighteenth. 
But latterly the attack on clericalism had 
__ u ^ * changed its character ; the 
Voltaire the y iam pj 01is 0 f the movement 

ssai an of were intellectual descend- 
erica lsm ants of Erasmus rather than of 
Luther. They were more logical than the 
heroes of the Reformation; but they 
were less moral, being actuated more 
by contempt for the irrational and the 
absurd than by positive religious con- 
viction. Their protagonist was Voltaire, 
who assailed clericalism as the intellectual 
enemy with merciless ridicule and invective. 
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DENMARK’S GREAT era of PROGRESS 
THE REVIVAL OF NORWAY'S PROSPERITY 


A FTER the great Scandinavian war there 
*** followed for Denmark a long period of 
peace, which enabled the nation to recruit 
its energies and which was of the utmost 
importance for the internal development of 
the country. Its intellectual life was greatly 
influenced from abroad, not only from 
Germany, as before, but also from Western 
Europe. New ideas were introduced, 
interest in public affairs grew stronger, 
and gradually radical reforms were carried 
out in various directions. Pietism, im- 
ported from Germany, became widespread, 
especially among the lower classes ; and 
Frederic IV. ’s son, Christian VI. (1730- 
1746), influenced by this movement, 
exerted himself to promote the intellectual 
and spiritual welfare of his subjects. 

In all parts of the kingdom schools were 
erected where the children could be taught 
religion, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Literature, too, now set itself the task of 
s . working for the enlighten- 

Period * ,Ca emiC men f anc * education of the 
. „ . . people. In the Reformation 

period a national literature 
had grown up which was of the greatest 
importance for the development of the ver- 
nacular as a literary language and for the 
education of the masses. But soon there was 
a return to Latin, and scholars were almost 
ashamed to make use of their mother 
tongue. It was the “ academic period.” 
Science, it is true, had been studied with 
success, and Denmark could boast of dis- 
tinguished names- 
Brahe ; Niels Stensen or Steno, the founder 
of geology ; Thomas Bartholin, the well- 
known anatomist ; and the physicist Ole 
Romer, who became famous by his calcula- 
riSn of the velocity of light. 

But the labours of these scholars were 
without influence on the intellectual life 
of the nation, for whose education prac- 
tically nothing had been done. Even 
poetry was the business of scholars- — an 
artificial product, in imitation of Germany. 
Yet there were at this time a few poets not 


j, , mviai j uuLyui vv . x t. 

fn eTg 8 was only with the appearance of 

the Nation Ludvi S Holberg (1684-1754) 
that Danish literature changed 
its character and became the" educative 
force which it now is for the whole nation. 
Holberg was influenced by the intellectual 
life of Western Europe, and desired, like 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
to “ enlighten ” his countrymen, to exter- 
minate ancient prejudices and follies, and 
to spread useful knowledge. His writings 
are of many kinds, including satires, 
comedies, and historical and philosophical 
works. His purpose being to educate the 
people, he wrote in Danish, in the develop- 
ment of which as a literary language he 
rendered valuable service, though he him- 
self was actually a Norwegian. He had 
several followers, who, a% apostles of 
“ enlightenment ” and “ rationalism/’ 
aimed at being useful to the state and the 
nation, and worked through their writings 
for the cause of “ universal happiness.” 

The poets of the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century received strong stimuli 
from abroad, from the English poetry of 
Nature, from Rousseau and from German 
sentimental and national literature, especi- 
-the astronomer Tycho ally from Klopstock, who spent a consider- 
able time in Denmark. The Danish poets, 
the chief representative of whom was 
Th» Johannes Ewald, followed the 

last-named direction, which 
the Norwegians, influenced by 
English and French literature, 
opposed, openly showing their dislike to 
it by the formation in 1772 of the Nor- 
wegian Society, the heart and soul of 
which was Joh. Herman Wessel. The 
new ideas continued to spread, and 
bore fruit in the great reforms which 
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of the Both Frederic and his Ministers were in 
who was favour of reform ; they took in hand a 
[I. (1766- number of Struensee’s earlier plans, but 
apable of proceeded with caution, and thus imparted 
; in con- strength and durability to their measures, 
the real The Press regained its freedom, the adminis- 
tration of justice was im- 
.dgjflHfebt. proved, and many of the 

bonds that fettered commerce 
/UKyfc - and agriculture were unloosed , 

■HKfr f ** for the state of the peasantry 

was still disgraceful. 

■Blgl jlL Frederic IV., it is true, 

had abolished the old serf- 
dom ; but under his successor 
M ^*n|Hr a new form of it had been 
introduced. The regulation 
had been made— partly to 
facilitate conscription and 
partly to ensure a supply of 
labour for the landed proprie- 

KING CHRISTIAN VI. , . ,, rorp 

: was the son of Frederic i v. , and, tors — that the peasantry w ei e 
, AAt _ sending 1 the throne of Denmark nQ-j; ^0 be allowed to leave 

out their native place as long 

, * - * ---e of his subjects. as ftiey were liable for 

military service ; as a consequence they 
tied to the soil during the best part 

of their lives, and abandoned to the 

introduced too hurriedly tyranny of the landowners, who harassed 

“ ” them with claims of compulsory service 

and with heavy taxation. Serfdom was 
' ~ * 1— in 1788, and in the duchies 

in 1797 — and by this reform the peasantry 

attained real 

two famous Danish astronomers tupled between 

Ole Romer, whose portrait is first given, a distinguished philosopher and 175^ and l 800 . 
astronomer, became famous by his calculation of the velocity of light. PnmrnArrA qnrl 
Tycho Brahe, who belonged to an earlier period than Romer, prosecuted wimuei tc <x 
his studies as an astronomer with great success, discovering serious shipping alfO 
errors in the astronomical tables, and observing a new star in Cassiopeia. en -|-0 1 >0 ( j[ upon an 

era of prosperity. In the tariff law of 
1797 the protectionist policy was given up ; 
the embargoes on imports were for the 
most part abolished and the duties were 
reduced. With a view to encouraging 
commerce, an agreement had been 


characterise the last deca 
eighteenth century. The ki 
reigning at that time, Christiar 
1808), was feeble-minded and 
performing his duties, and 
sequence soon obliged to le< 
work of government to his 
Ministers. In the early years 
of his reign, Bernstorff, the 
capable statesman who 
brought the disputes with 
Gottorp to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, took the chief part in 
the government ; but in 1770 
he had to make way for the 
German physician, Struensee, 
who had known how to gain 
the confidence of the king 
and the affection of the 
queen, the English Princess 
Caroline Matilda. 

Struensee was imbued with 
the ideas of the age of enlight- 
enment, and carried < 
sensible reforms, such as 
establishing the freedom of the Press, 
abolishing the examination of prisoners were 
under torture, and so forth. But his 
measures were i 

and unsystematically, and many of them 
aroused great opposition, besides which 
he incensed the people by his lax morality now abolished- 
Md his^contempt lor the Danish language 

new govern- 
ment, the most 
influential mem- 
ber of which was 
0 v e H 6 e g h- 
Guldberg. On 

April 14th, 1784, the Crown Prince Frederic 
took up the reins of government, and, 
though still young himself, showed his 
ability to select capable advisers, the most 
prominent being Count Bernstorff, whose 
moral reputation was without blemish. 
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SWEDEN’S TIME OF STRIFE 

THE BLOODLESS REVOLUTION UNDER QUSTAVUS III. 

O N the death of Charles XII. without At home, also, there was plenty to do : 

issue, his sister Ulrica Eleonora, who new laws were necessary, and the finances 
had been married to Frederic, hereditary had again to be set in order ; all branches 
prince of Hesse, was chosen queen, but of industry required careful attention, 
she was obliged to renounce the absolute In a short, time manufactures and mining, 
sovereignty in February, 1719. The war commerce and navigation, revived, 
soon came to an end in the new reign. With increased . prosperity, however, 
Hanover received Bremen ' and Verden, the voices of the malcontents made them- 
Prussia the southern part of selves heard. There was a certain section 
TU Limited ^ earer Pomerania, and Russia of the people who could not ; reconcile 
°k* -provinces of Ingerman- themselves to the loss of the Baltic pro- 

e ew mg j an( ^ Eisthonia, and -Livonia, vinces, and, goaded on by France, they 
with Viborg Len, from Finland; Denmark had become dissatisfied with Horn’s 
was satisfied with 600,000 thalers ; foreign policy ; they wanted war with 
Sweden abandoned her claim to exemp- Russia in order to regain .what they had 
fcion from tolls in the Sound, and promised lost. They derisively termed _ Horn. and 
not to protect the Duke of Gottorp. his followers “ Nattmossor ” (Night-caps), 

Ulrica Eleonora resigned the crown while they called themselves “ Hattar.” 
in March, 1720, in favour of her hus- (Wide-awakes). In this way Sweden soon 
band ; Frederic received allegiance as became the scene of fierce party quarrels, 
king. However, a new form of govern- The contending parties had recourse to 
ment limited the power of the king still any expedient which might injure their 
more. The king became quite dependent j aterna i opponents, and by which they 
upon the Council of State and the Riksdag, strife™* cou ^ attract followers to theii 
Ihe supreme power was in the hands of j n Sweden own side >• as bof* 1 factions 
the Riksdag, # which assembled every 1 w e were equally venal, corruption 
three years and had the right of became more common. The neighbouring 
supervising and altering all the decrees nations watched the internal strife with 
of the king and of the Council of State, joy, for it promised advantage to them at 
National affairs were first discussed the expense of Sweden, and foreign am- 
in the standing committees, among which bassadors spared no money to prolong the 
the “ secret committee ” soon obtained strife in the interests of their own states, 
the greatest influence. The nobles The “ Wide-awakes ” received bribes from 
bad the predominance in the Riksdag; France, the “ Night-caps ” from Russia, 
they alone had a seat and a vote in the In the year 1738 the “ Wide-awakes,” 
Council of State and filled all the import- under the leadership of Charles, Count 
amt offices. The period between 1720 and of Syllenborg, succeeded in gaining the 
Sweden’s * s generally called the upper hand. In 1741 they declared war 

“Time* 8 “ time of liberty.” For a long against Russia. The generals Wrangel, 
»f Liberty ” w ^ e a '^ er the long and devas- Lewenhaupt, and Buddenbrock, were 
tating war the country was in a defeated by the Russians, and at last were 
most wretched condition ; the finances forced to surrender. In the meantime 
were in the greatest confusion. However, Sweden was engaged with the question of 
the situation improved more rapidly than the succession to the throne, as Ulrica 
might have been expected, thanks princi- Eleonora had died childless in 1741. A 
pally to the Chancellor, Count Arvid few, and among them the peasants, de- 
Horn. In order to further his country’s sired the Danish Crown Prince (Frederic V.) 
interests he preserved a wise and as successor. This was actively opposed 
:autious demeanour towards other nations, by Elizabeth, the Tsarina of Russia, who 


SWEDEN’S TIME OF STRIFE 


feared the power of a united North; desired toe: 
she therefore promised easy conditions if However, 1 
the Swedes would elect the Gottorp prince, “ Wide-aw£ 
Adolphus Frederic, who enjoyed her the king an 
favour. The “ Wide-awakes ” succeeded ated. The 
in effecting his election, and in the Peace prevent tib 
of Abo, on August 7th, 1743, 

Russia gave back the greater 
portion of Finland. 

The "‘ Wide-awakes” main- 
tained their power for several 
years. Like the “ Night-caps,” 
they aimed at promoting 
national industries ; their 
methods, however, were 
extremely ill-advised and ex- 
travagant. It is true, manu- 
factures flourished, but in a 
way which was unnatural and 
injurious to other branches of 
industry, especially to agri- 
culture. Commerce and navi- Frederic l of Sweden 


gation were handicapped by Hereditary prince of Hesse, Fwd- 
55 1 • 1 • 1 • rx j d, enc married UlncaEleonora. When 

various prohibitions and by her brother Charles xn, died with- 


desired to extend the authority of the king. 
However, her attempt to overthrow the 
“ Wide-awakes ” failed so hopelessly that 
the king and queen were still more humili- 
ated. The king was not even able to 
prevent the “ Wide-awakes ” from at- 
taching themselves to the 
enemies of Prussia in the 
Seven Years War and 
declaring war against 
Frederic XL The war was 
carried on so carelessly that 
Sweden completely forfeited 
her military reputation. It 
also aroused such indignation 
against the “ Wide-awakes,” 
with whose unsatisfactory 
government the people were 
already dissatisfied, that the 
“ Night-caps ” succeeded in 
overthrowing them and re- 
Sweden gaining their influence. If the- 
of Hesse, Fred- “ Wide-awakes ” had been 
*oo extravagant with public 


various promotions . anu uy her brother Charles xn. died with- 1— - 

heavy custom duties; the out issue, she was chosen queen, but money, the JNignt-caps 
finances were in disorder, resigned in favour of her husband, were too economical. They 



and the national debt steadily increased, declined to give the manufacturers the 
It must be admitted that the “ Wide- large loans and the assistance on which 
awakes ” rendered great service to the many depended, with the result that they 
arts and sciences ; they founded an were compelled to stop work. On account 
academy of painting and sculpture and of the consequent lack of employment and 
another for science, and lived to see the distress, the “ Night-caps ” . became so 

fruits of their labours. The ' ^ 

study of natural science 
reached a high state of per- 
fection ; its most celebrated 
representatives were Linne 
(Linmeus), who died in 1778, 
and the physicist, A. Celsius., 
who died in 1744. The well- j 
known mystic E. Swedenborg 
also belongs to this period. 

Among other great men 

should be mentioned the 

historian S. Lagerbring, and 
O. Dalin, and the philologist, 

T. Ihre. In the cultivation of 
poetry the Swedes took as A . G ?^ A 7 B0 J ANIST every way to prevent any 

Ihei/ models French and % the constxtutron 

English poets. Dalin, who science of botany, in 1742 be be- Thus Sweden was for a time 
is mentioned above wrote came professor of botany at upsaia threatened with the same 
epics „ lyrics, satires, and University. He died in 1778 . {ate which soon afterwards 


declined to give the manufacturers the 
large loans and the assistance on which 
many depended, with the result that they 
were compelled to stop work. On account 
of the consequent lack of employment and 
distress, the “ Night- caps ” _ became so 
unpopular that in 1769 they 
were forced to give way to 
the “Wide-awakes,” Thus 
the two parties continued 
their struggles, without, how- 
ever, allowing *the phantom 
king to take advantage of 
their strife by increasing his 
own power ; even the threat 
of Adolphus Frederic that he 
would resign his crown had 
no effect. Russia, Prussia, 
and Denmark, who had in 
view the dismemberment of 
Sweden, naturally sought in 
botanist every way to prevent any 


Born in 1707 Carl Lindas more h „ e j n the constitution, 
than any other man, enriched the r .• 


epics, lyrics, satires, and umversiry * ~ 
dramas ; he is recognised as the father 
of modern Swedish aesthetic literature. 

King Frederic I. died in 1751. His 
successor, Adolphus Frederic, was a weak, 
insignificant man, but his wife, Louisa 
Ldrica, a sister of Frederic II. of Prussia, 
who was both talented and fond of power. 


overtook unfortunate Poland. 

Gustavus III., the son of Adolphus 
Frederic, came to the rescue of the country. 
He was on the Continent at the time of 
his father’s death, but on hearing the news 
at once hurried back to Sweden, firmly 
resolved to make an end of internal strife 
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HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

and to recover for the crown its former side of his nature gained the ascendancy, 
splendour. He gained the approval of the He was soon in want of money through 
officers' and soldiers for his plan. On his love of splendour and extravagance, 
August igth, 1772, by a coup d’etat he and, in order to meet his necessities, he 
arrested the councillors and the leaders of took measures which aroused great dis- 
' the Estates, and on August 21st compelled satisfaction, especially among the lower 
the Riksdag to sanction a new constitution, classes. It was the lower classes, however , 
by which the king received absolute power, to whom he looked for support against the 
. appointed the members of the nobility, who could never forgive him for 
A Revolution £ ounc ii 5 w hich retained only his coup d’etat. When he observed that 
Without the power of giving advice, and his popularity was declining, he thought 

bloodshed the legislative power that he could recover it by a successful war. 

with the Estates. This revolution was In 1788 he found a pretext for declaring 
received with joy by the people, and was war against Russia, and marched through 
effected without bloodshed ; those who Finland, across the Russian boundary, 
had been arrested were set at liberty while the fleet was instructed to sail 
without being prosecuted or punished, towards St. Petersburg at the same time. 
The neighbouring nations were indignant But he was scarcely across the . boundary 
at the coup d’etat, and threatened war. when the officers mutinied, and demanded 


Gustavus took vigorous pre- 
cautions, and the storm was 
soon stilled. 

In the years following his 
coup d’etat Gustavus made 
good use of his new powers. 
He was talented, learned, 
and affable, and having been 
influenced by the liberal ideas 
of the Encyclopaedists, which 
were being diffused all over 
Europe, he was strenuously 
endeavouring to carry out 
useful reforms. The law- 
courts were improved, the 



that he should summon a 
Riksdag and conclude peace, 
for he had acted unconsti- 
tutionally in declaring wai 
without the consent of the 
Riksdag. Gustavus hurried 
back to Sweden, where he 
won the support of the 
people, who were indignant 
at the revolt, summoned the 
Riksdag, and, on February 
21st, 1789, carried the “ Saker- 
hetsakt,” which granted him 
almost unlimited power. 

The war was continued, 


finances reformed, the free- gustavus uKOFswjioiiN but the favourable oppor- 
d°m °f the Press was intro- *«£££?£ 5 h£?Tto tuni V was lost > and th ® war 
duced, and the fetters which early years of his reign were soon came to an end on 
impeded trade and other successful, but in 1792 he was August 14th, 1790, with the 
branches of industry were fataIiy wounded at Stockholm. p eace 0 f Werela, which in 
removed. Gustavus was especially inter- every respect confirmed the former state 
ested in art and science ; he founded the of affairs. _ Gustavus desired to help his 
Swedish Academy in 1786, the Swedish friend Louis XVI. against the Revolution ; 
Theatre in 1773, and the Musical Academy and accordingly, in 1791, concluded a 
in 1771. The plastic arts were also making treaty with Russia, and conceived the 


progress, in particular sculpture. 


plan of advancing into France at the 


Sergei, who died in 1814, was the greatest head of a Swedish and Russian army, 
sculptor of his age. In literature the French However, a conspiracy was formed among 
style prevailed, and was adopted by The ^ the nobility, whose indigna- 
Gustavus, who was himself a dramatist, . c Ins ot tion had reached its height 


at a 

Masked Ball 


Gustavus, who was himself a dramatist, 8 tion had reached its height 

and by several poets who had gathered M , . R .. since the introduction of 
round him — namely, I. H. Kellgren and as a the 41 Sakerhetsakt.” At a 
K. G. af Leopold ; while others who kept masked ball at Stockholm Gustavus was 
themselves free from French influence and mortally wounded on March 16th, 17^2, 
went their own way were K. M. Bellmann, and died a few days later. Gustavus left 


B. Lidner, and A. M. Lenngren. 


a son, Gustavus IV. (Adolphus, 1792-1809), 


Thus the first years of Gustavus’s reign who was not of age, and the brother of 
were fortunate for Sweden, and the king Gustavus, Charles, Duke of Soclerman- 
himself was very popular among the land, undertook the government. 


people. Gradually, however, the worse 


Hans Schjoth 
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GREAT DATES FROM THE REFORMATION TO 
THE REVOLUTION 


A.D. 

1576 The “ Spanish Fury ” of Antwerp. Don John sent 
to the Netherlands. Pacification of Ghent. 
Rudolf II. emperor 

1578 Death of Don John. Parma sent to Netherlands 

1579 Union of Utrecht 

1580 Annexation of Portugal to Spain. Desmond's 

rebellion in Ireland. Drake completes his voj age 
of circumnavigation 

1584 Death of W illiam the Silent ; and of Anjou (Alencon)* 

. making Henry of Navarre heir to French throne 

1585 Raleigh's first Virginia colony. Sixtus V. Pope. 

“ War of the Three Henries ” in France 

1586 English in Netherlands. Babington’s plot 

1587 Execution of Mary Stuart 

1588 Spanish Armada. Assassination of Henry of 

Guise. Christian IV. king of Denmark 

1589 Henry IV. claims succession to Henry III. 

1532 Clement IX. Pope 

1598 Henry IV. accepts the Mass 
1598 Treaty of Vervins ; Edict of Nantes. Death of 
Philip II. and Lord Burleigh. Philip HI. king 
of Spain 

1600 Charter of English East India Company 

1603 James I. of England. Union of English ami 

1804 Charles IX. king of Sweden [Scottish crowns 

1805 Paul V. Pope 

1809 Twelve years’ truce between Dutch and Spain. 
Charter of Virginia 

1610 Henry IV. assassinated. Louis XIII. king of France 
I' ll Gustavus Adolphus king of Sweden 
1(13 Matthias emperor 

1813 Princess Elizabeth of England marries Elector 
Palatine 

1614 Last States-General called in France till 1789 
1817 Ferdinand of Carinthia recognised as heir to 
IVXii tvfcli 

1813 Bohemian revolt begins Thirty Years War 

1619 Bohemians elect Frederic of the Palatinate. 

Ferdinand becomes emperor 

1620 Battle of White Mountain. Voyage of Mayflower 

1621 Philip IV. king of Spain I 

1624 Supremacy of Cardinal Richelieu in France begins j 
1825 Charles I. king of England 

1628 Protestants under leadership of Christian of 
Denmark. Wallenstein comes to aid of emperor. 
Battle of Lutter 

j 1828 Petition of Right. Assassination of Buckingham 
1829 Withdrawal of Denmark. Emperor issues Edict 
of Restitution 

1630 Dismissalof Wallenstein. G ustavus Adolphus lands 
1831 Gustavus wins victory of Breitenfeld 

1632 Wallenstein recalled. Gustavus killed at Lutzen 

1633 Wentworth in Ireland * 

1634 Death of Wallenstein. Battle of Nordlingen 

1635 Claim of Ship-money. France at war with Spain 

1638 National League and Covenant in Scotland 

1639 Death of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar. The Bishops’ 

War (Scotland) 

1640 Accession of Frederic William, the Great Elector 

of Brandenburg. Meeting of Long Parliament 

1641 Execution of Strafford. Insurrection in Ireland 

1642 Beginning of Great Rebellion in England. Mazarin’s 

rise to power in France 

1643 Louis XIV. king of France. Anne of Austria 

regent. Solemn League and Covenant between 
Parliament and Scots. Due d’Enghien (the 
Great Condd) defeats Spaniards at Rocroi 

1644 Battle of Marston Moor 

1645 Battle of Naseby 

1848 Peace of Westphalia. Beginning of war of the Fronde 

1649 Charles I. beheaded. Commonwealth in England. 

Cromwell in Ireland 

1650 Death of Montrose. Battle of Dunbar 

1651 Battle of Worcester. Escape of Charles II. 

Navigation Act 

1652 Anglo-Dutch war begins. War of the Fronde ends 

1653 Cromwell made Lord Protector 

1654 Charles X. king of Sweden. End of Dutch war 

1656 Cromwell at war with Spain 

1657 French alliance with Cromwell. Blake at Santa Cruz 

1658 • Capture of Dunkirk. Death of Cromwell 

1860 Stuart Restoration in England. Louis XIV. 
assumes government in France. Charles XI. 
king of Sweden. Treaty of Oliva 

1661 Death of Mazarin. Colbert in France. Clarendon 

in England 

1662 Charles II. of England marries Catharine of Bra- 

ganza. Dunkirk sold to France 


Henry VIII. king of England. Albuquerque 
appointed Viceroy of the Indies 
Holy League formed against France 
Henry in Picardy. James IV. of Scotland killed 
at Battle of Flodden. James V. succeeds. 
Leo X. elected Pope. Rise of Wolsey. Swiss 
Confederation completed 

Charles of Burgundy succeeds to the crowns of 
Castile and Aragon. Francis I. king of France. 
Battle of Marignano 
Martin Luther challenges Indulgences 
Charles succeeds to Hapsburg dominions and is 
elected Emperor Charles V. 

Field of Cloth of Gold. Blood-bath of Stockholm. 
Luther burns the Pope’s Bull. Magelhaens passes 
Straits of Magellan 

Diet of Worms. Adrian VI. Pope. Cortes in Mexico. 

War between Charles and Francis 
England joins the war. Knights’ war in Germany 
Clement VII. Pope. Gustavus Vasa king of Sweden. 

Frederic of Holstein king of Denmark 
German Peasants’ War. 

Battle of Pavia 

Charles marries Isabella of Portugal 
Sack of Rome by Imperial troops. Crowns of 
Hungary and Bohemia conferred on Ferdinand 
of Austria, brother of Charles V. j 

Peace of Cambrai. Protest of Spain. Turks before j 
Vienna. Fall of Wolsey. j 

Confession of Augsburg. Formation of the Schmal- ] 
Death of Zwingli [ealdic League] 

Treaty of Nuremberg. Pizarro in Peru 
England repudiates Papal allegiance. Ascendancy 
of Thomas Cromwell , 

Paul III. Pope. Francis makes Turkish alliance I 
Visitation of English monasteries. Charles V. in 
Tunis « , 

Pilgrimage of Grace. War renewed between j 
Truce of Nice [Charles V. and Francis] 

Order of Jesuits receives Papal sanction 
Calvin supreme at Geneva. Algerian expedition of j 
Charles V. Diet of Regensburg (Ratisbon) 

War renewed between, Charles and Francis. 
Scottish forces routed at Solway Moss. Death] 
of J ames V . and accession of infant Mary Stuart j 
Henry joins Charles against France 
Peace of Crespy 
Council of Trent begins 
Death of Luther. Sehmalcaldic War. 

Edward VI. king of England. Henry II. king of 
France. Defeat of Protestants at Muhlberg. Rout 
!■■ Interim of Augsburg [of Scots at Pinkie 

i Julius III. Pope. Fall of Somerset in England 
i Maurice of Saxony heads German Protestants. 
Peace of Passau 

i Mary Tudor queen of England 
p Mary marries Philip of Spain 
i Beginning of Marian persecution. Pacification of 
Augsburg. Paul IV. Pope 

i Charles V. abdicates. Philip succeeds to Spain and 
Burgundy, Ferdinand in Germany 
’ Lords of the Congregation in Scotland. War 
between France arid Spain. 

! Loss of Calais. Mary Stuart marries Dauphin. 

Elizabeth queen of England 
i Treaty of Gateau Cambresis. Francis II. king of 
France. Religious settlement in England 
) Treaty of Leith. Charles IX. king of France. 

Ascendancy of Catharine de Medici 
. Mary Stuart returns to Scotland 
► Massacre of Vassy. Beginning of Huguenot wars 
in France ;■ ■ ■ ■ . | 

t End of Council of Trent. * Peace of Amboise 
[ Maximilian II. emperor 

i Mary Stuart marries Darnley j 

5 Pius V. Pope 

t Murder of Darnley. Mary forced to abdicate. 

Huguenot wars in France. Alya in the Netherlands 
i Mary Stuart takes refuge in England 
) Suppression of insurrection of Northern earls m 
England. Battles of Moncontour and Jamac 
in France , „ _ 

) Treaty of St Germains. Papal Bull deposing 
Elizabeth. Assassination of Regent Moray 
5 Revolt of Netherlands. Gregory XIII. Pope. 
Battle of Lepanto. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Death of John Knox 
t Alva recalled from Netherlands 



GREAT DATES FROM THE REFORMATION TO 
THE REVOLUTION 


Independence of Portugal under the house of Bra- 
ganza recognised. Charles II. king of Spain. 
Anglo-Butch war begins 

End of Butch war. Fall of Clarendon. Beginning 
of the “ War of Devolution.’’ Louis XIV. 
invades the Netherlands 

Cabal Ministry in England. Triple Alliance 
(England, Holland, and Sweden) 

Treaty of Dover between Louis and Charles 
France and England attack Holland. Fall of the 
Grand Pensionary and rise of William of Orange 
(nephew of Charles II . i 
European coalition 

England withdraws from war. Turenne’s campaign 
in Alsace 

Death of Turenne, Victory of Great Elector at 
Fehrbeilin 

William of Orange marries Mary, daughter of Duke 
of York \ • 

Treaty of Ninieguen. Titus Oates and the Popish 
- Plot in England 

Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. Bising of Scottish 
Covenanters. Habeas Corpus Act ‘ 

Louis seizes Strasburg 
Accession of Peter the Great in Russia 
James II. king of England. Louis revokes the Edict 
of Nantes 

William of Orange forms League of Augsburg 
The Great Elector succeeded by Frederic III. 
Louis invades the Palatinate. William of 
Orange lands in England 

William III. and Mary accept Declaration of 
Right. Battle of Killiecrankie. Grand Alliance 
Battle of Boyne [formed 

Massacre of. Glencoe. Irish Penal Laws passed. 

Battles of La Hogue and Steinkirk 
Bank? of England established 
Treaty of llyswick. Prince Eugene defeats Turks at 
Zenta. Charles XII. king of Sweden. Party 
government initiated by Whig Junto 
First (Spanish) Partition Treaty 
Collapse i of Scottish Darien scheme. Second 
Partition Treaty • 

■ Spanish Crown accepted by Philip (V.) of Anjou. 
* Northern war. Charles XII, defeats Danes and 
Russians at Narwa * ■ 

Louis acknowledges James Edward Stuart. England 
-joins Grand Alliance. Frederic III., Elector of 
, Brandenburg, becomes King Frederic I. of Prussia 
Anne queen of England. War of Spanish succession. 

Charles XII. invades Poland ; 

■ Marlborough and Eugene rout French at Blenheim. 

1 Rooke takes Gibraltar 
‘ Joseph !, emperor 

Marlborough wins battle of Ramillies. Eugene 
wins battle of Turin 

Defeat of allies by Berwick at Almanza. Treaty 
of Union between England arid Scotland united 
as Great Britain 
Battle of Oudenarde 

Battle of Ramillies. Charles XII. defeated at 
Poltawa 

Fall of Whigs in England. Conference of Gertruy- 
. denberg ' ■. : ; 

Archduke Charles becomes Emperor Charles VI. 
Fall of Marlborough 

Treaty of Utrecht establishes Bourbon dynasty 
in Spain. Frederic William I. king of Prussia 
Treaty of Rastadt. George I. king of England. 
Hanoverian dynasty begins. Philip V. marries 
Elizabeth Farnese 

Louis XV. king of France ; Orleans regent. Jacob- 
ite rising of the “ Fifteen ” 

Eugene overthrows Turks at Peterwardein 
Great Britain, France, and Holland- form Triple 
Alliance ; later joined by Austria 
Treaty of Passarovitz. Alberoni in Spain. Spanish 
fleet destroyed at Cape Passaro. Death of 
Charles XII. 

End of Northern war. Promulgation of Pragmatic 
Sanction by Emperor Charles VI. Collapse of 
South Sea Bubble in England, and Law’s Missis- 
sippi scheme in France 
Walpole’s administration begins in England 
Orleans regency ends in France 
Ripperda in Spain 
Catharine T. in Russia 

Cardinal Fleury becomes First Minister in France 


George II. king of England. Walpole retains 
Treaty of Seville [power. Treaty of Vienna 

Second Treaty of Vienna 

Secret family compact between French and Spanish 
Bourbons. War of Polish succession begins 
War of Polish succession ends. Bourbon dynasty 
in the two Sicilies 

France guarantees Pragmatic Sanction 
War of Jenkins’ Ear begins between Spain and 
Great Britain' '■ . . 

Frederic II. king of Prussia. Death of Emperor 
Charles VI.; Austrian succession claimed by 
Maria Theresa under Pragmatic Sanction, chal- 
lenged by Charles of Bavaria. Frederic occupies 
Silesia ; first Silesian War 
War of Austrian succession 
Charles VII. of Bavaria emperor. Fall of Walpole 
Battle of Dett ingen. Treaty of Fontainebleau 
Marshal Saxe in the Netherlands v 

Francis I. of Tuscany (Lorraine), husband of Maria 
Theresa, emperor, Charles Edward lands in 
Scotland and invades England 
Jacobite cause crushed at Culloden, Opening of 
Franco-British struggle in India. Dupleix and 
La Bpurdonnais capture Madras.’ Ferdinand 
French invade Holland [VI. king of Spain 

Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restores conquests 
Clive at Arcot , - • 

Collisions of French and British colonists in 
America 

Alliance of Great Britain and Prussia. League 
against Prussia. French take Minorca. Frederic 
invades Saxony. Seven Years War begins 
Pitt in power. Clive’s victory at Plassey . . Battles 
of Prague, Kolin, Rosbach, and Leuthen 
Battles of Crefeld, Zorndorf and Hochkirch. Choiseul 
in power in France 

Battles of Minden, Kunersdorf, Lagos, Quiberon 
and Quebec. Pombal in power in Portugal. 
Charles III. king of Spain - 
Battles of Leignitz, Torgau and Wandewash. 

George III. king of England 
Bute predominant. Pitt retires 
Spain joins France ; Russia -becomes neutral 
Treaties of Paris and Hubertsbiirg 
Suppression of Jesuits in ‘ "France: . - Stanislas 
Poniatow T ski king of Poland^ Battle of Biixar 
(Bengal) , -V- ' •L.m .. I'j > ■ * 

Joseph II. emperor. Grenville’s Stamp Act ; 
Rockingham Miiiistry fepeal^ ; Stamp Act.- Pitt forms 
Grafton Ministry-and becomes Earl- of -Chatham 
Jesuits expelled from Spain’: Charles Towrishend’s 

Colonial taxes • • ‘ 

France acquires Corsica from Genoa. Middlesex 
elections 

Meeting of Frederic and Emperor Joseph 
Second meeting. Fall of Choiseul in France. North's 
Ministry in England - - , 

Abolition of Parlement by Maupeou 
Partition of Poland. Gustavus III, king of Sweden 
Jesuits condemned by the Pope. North’s Indian 
Regulating Acts 

Louis XVI. king of France. Maurepas restores the 
Parlement. Penal Acts against Massachusetts. 
Warren Hastings Governor-General of India 
Turgot’s reforms in France. Beginning of American 
War of Independence 

Necker in France. American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 

Joseph II, claims Bavarian succession. Rurgoyne’s 
surrender at Saratoga 
France supports America 
Spain joins war 

First armed neutrality. Death of Maria Theresa 
Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown. Reforms 
of Joseph II. 

Fall of North. Whig Ministries in England. Rodnuy’s 
victory of The Saints. Grattan’s Parliament 
established in Ireland ■ 

Peace of Versailles. Independence of TT.S.A. recog- ! 
nisfed. Calonne in France. Coalition of Fox and 
North ; the younger Pitt becomes Prime Minister j 
Pitt returned to power ; remains till 1801 
Pitt’s India Act. Frederic IX. forms the Furstenbund 
Frederic 'William II. king of Prussia 
Revolt of Netherlands against Joseph’s reforms. 
Recall of Necker, and summoning of States* 
General 








,'T’HE permission obtained from the Pope 

* by the rulers of Spain and Portugal to 
extend their power over unknown or un- 
trodden regions was a result of the long- 
continued war with the Mohammedans, 
which to the successors of- Gregory VII. 
and Urban II. was a continuation of the 
Crusade policy of the papacy. The sove- 
reigns of the Iberian Peninsula finally suc- 
ceeded in driving oversea the enemy who 
had come upon them in the eighth century. 

The bloodshed of 700 years was brought 
to a close by the conquest of Granada in 
1492. It now became necessary to render the 
regained territory secure by occupying the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa. In fact, both 
Spain and Portugal undertook this task, 
but with the means at their disposal success 
seemed very uncertain. It was 
The Struggles | Qr ^jg reason that Henry the 
Agamst the Navigator, who died in 1460, 

Mohammedans en( j eavourecl tQ finc j & new 

strategic base of operations, as well as 
new allies and means, to be used against 
the infidels. Columbus and his patroness, 
Isabella of Castile, were also inspired by 
the same thought. Spaniards and Portu- 
guese alike were filled with the idea of 
making use of the treasures of India and 
China in their struggle against the Moham- 
medans. Yet neither Spain nor Portugal 
was able to carry out its plans in respect 
to the conquest of the Barbary States. 

The Christians were able to capture and 
hold only single points along the coast, 
the so-called “ presidios.” The attacks 
of Charles V. on Tunis and Algiers 
were ineffectual, and Sebastian’s cam- 
paign against Morocco ended in 1578 
with a defeat that was decidedly injurious 


to the future influence of Portugal. The 
kings of Spain were obliged to defend 
the interests of their subjects against 
the Mohammedans in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean also— above all, the commerce 
of the Catalonians, who, since the time oi 
the Crusades, had been the 
Naples a jjvals 0 f the Italians and Pro- 
Dependency yen?als in t h e Levant. More- 
of Spam overj Sicily had been under the 
dominion of Aragon for centuries, _ and 
Naples became a dependency of Spain in 
1504. It was necessary to defend political 
and economic interests against the fol- 
lowers of Islam in this region also. 

Conditions in the Levant had become 
completely altered since tlje end of the 
Crusades. The Byzantine Empire was no 
longer in existence, and the Mohammedan 
kingdom of the Turks had arisen in its 
place. There were no longer any Genoese 
or Venetian settlements in the Black Sea 
region. Anatolia was now a Turkish 
province. Syria and Egypt had been 
under the dominion of the Sultan of 
Constantinople since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The sole remains of 
the colonial empire of Venice in the 
Eastern Mediterranean were a few islands, 
constantly threatened, and indeed con- 
_ quered piecemeal. In addition 

The , Great to Spain and Italy, there 
Empire of the wag st qj ano ther region which 
Hapsborgs Hapsburgs, on whose 

empire the sun never set, were obliged 
to defend against the Mohammedans. 
This was Austria, their hereditary king- 
dom. To be sure, dexterity and good 
luck had enabled them in the year 
1526 to establish the great union oi 
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between the different parts of the Spanish 
Empire, which were bound together only 
by dynastic ties. In the meanwhile France 
harvested the material fruits of her un- 
christian alliance with the Mohammedan 
East. A commercial treaty, drawn up 
on very similar lines to the old Hanse 
compacts, and offering a model for later 
treaties, was concluded in 1535. It was 
based on the principle of reciprocity as 
against other powers. The French in the 
East were to pay the same tolls and taxes 
that the Turks themselves paid to their 
government, and vice versa; further, it 
was agreed that the French should be 
legally answerable to their own consuls 
alone, and that they should be permitted 
to worship according to their own religion 
in Mohammedan lands. The French flag 
succeeded to the privileges of the Venetian, 
- and was moreover displayed 
by all vessels of other nations 
sailing under French pro- 
tection. In contrast to the 
Spaniards, the Venetians did 
not allow themselves to be 
driven from their trade with 
the Levant. As in earlier 
times, they would now have 
preferred to slip in between 
the hostile powers of the West 
and East ; but during the 
sixteenth century it was 
necessary for them to be 
armed and on their guard 
navigator a £ a i nst both the sultan, who 


nations from which the Austro-Hungarian between the different parts of the Spanish 

monarchy developed in later times ; but, Empire, which were bound together only 

owing to the quarrels of the different by dynastic ties. In the meanwhile France 

ailing factions in the lands of St. Stephen, harvested the material fruits of her un- 

they were unable to avoid the loss of the Christian alliance with the Mohammedan 

greater part of Hungary. It was greatly East. A commercial treaty, drawn up 

to the advantage of the Hapsburgs that on very similar lines to the old Hanse 

the protection of German Austria was compacts, and offering a model for later 

looked upon as a com- treaties, was concluded in 1535. It was 

The Orescent s mon @ erman? indeed as a based on the principle of reciprocity as 

common European, cause, against other powers. The French in the 

ai Hence Suleiman II., accus- East were to pay the same tolls and taxes 

tomed as he was to victory, failed to plant that the Turks themselves paid to their 

the crescent on the walls of Vienna in 1529. government, and vice versa ; further, it 

The most important part of the policy was agreed that the French should be 

of Spain, the repulse of the Turks at the legally answerable to their own consuls 

time of their final advance against Chris- alone, and that they should be permitted 

fendom, was greatly obstructed owing to to worship according to their own religion 

the fact that France, under Francis I., in Mohammedan lands. The French flag 

was all the while waging a war of self- succeeded to the privileges of the Venetian, 

preservation against .the Haps- r - - arirl wa* mnrpawr fliftrilnvftd 

burgs. Feeling that the i 
existence of his monarchy 
was threatened by the supre- .. 
raacy of Spanish power, ' 

Francis had entered into 
negotiations with the Porte 
as early as 1525, when in 
prison in-Madrid. TheFranco- 
Spanish War of 1526-1529, , 
together with the contem- 
porary attacks of Suleiman ' 
on Hungary, compelled the 
Hapsburgs to divide their 
forces in order to protect ■ 

themselves on both sides. A H enry the navigator a g ainsi: oom me sunan, wno 
few years l&ter, in 1535, The fourth son of John 1., King desired to get possession of 
Francis L, fully conscious of ages 0r of g disco%?yr i andf e lt v °his tbe remains of their colonies, 
the gravity of the step, own expense, fitted* out important and the emperor, or, rather, 
formed an alliance with the ex P edltl0ns * He died m 1460 - the House of Austria, whose 


Turks. This was the first open union which 
had ever been entered into by a Christian- 
Latin power with the followers of the Pro- 
phet. The Turks in return put the French 
king in possession of a Mediterranean fleet. 

The Spaniards were not only prevented 
from becoming the rulers of the Medi- 
terranean, but, owing to their position 
as champions of Christianity, were obliged 
to forfeit the remains of their com- 
merce in the Levant. In this the Cata- 
lonians and the city of Barcelona were 
the greatest sufferers. 

The Castilians had nothing to lose in the 
East, and were looked upon by the other 
Spaniards as the founders of a world-policy 
that appeared to be the height of madness. 
The decline of commerce in the Levant 
rendered more acute the antagonism 

a 


sphere of interest in the plain of the 
Po and beyond the Adriatic extended 
dangerously near to the boundaries of 
the territory subject to Venice. Although 
the Continental possessions of Venice were 
likely to draw her into serious complica- 
tions, without the revenues from these 
lands she would be unable to 

as ern provide the troops and ships 
Commerce of £ ^ for ^ defence of 

-t * 1 • * j 1 'j-'v 1 mi ■ 

her position 111 the East. The 
false notion that the Oriental commerce 
of the Venetians came to an end be- 
cause of the discovery of an ocean route 
to India, and that trade was wrested 
from Venice by Portugal, is old and 
seemingly ineradicable. In reality, Venice 
continued to carry on traffic with the 
Levant not only throughout the sixteenth 
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century, but until the beginning of the 
eighteenth, so that at least seven or eight 
generations passed before the commerce 
in question entirely lost its earlier import- 
ance. Had the Venetians been as stubborn 
as the Hanseatics, there is no doubt that 
they would have lost their Oriental trade 
much earlier than they did. 

When they saw that Alexandria was 
declining for lack of an Import trade, 
because the Portuguese had closed up the 
entrance to the Red Sea, they did not 
hesitate for a moment to desert the former 
mistress of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and transferred their headquarters to 
Aleppo, for the reason that the Syrian 
city had once more become a market for 
the products of Asia. Arabs, Persians, and 
Armenians brought merchandise thither 
from India ; for the Portuguese, much as' 
they wished to do so, had not succeeded 
either in closing the Persian Gulf perma- 
nently, in blocking up the overland routes, 
or in driving the Arabs from the Indian 
Ocean. They had indeed been successful 
in rendering the old commercial routes more 
difficult of access, but they had by no means 
w . destroyed them. The fate of 

"* smes . s Venetian trade in the East 

E . n ® rp ? se did not lie in the hands of the 
Of Venice Portuguese> but depended 

upon the moods, peaceful or warlike, of the 
sultan. How capable the Venetians were 
of adapting themselves to adverse circum- 
stances was shown by the fact that they 
struck out an entirely new commercial 
route, and one, moreover, for which the 
chief instrument of their trade, their 
mercantile marine, was practically use- 
less ; this was the caravan road that led 
diagonally across the Balkan Peninsula 
from Constantinople to Spalato. All wares 
that did not find purchasers in the last- 
named city — where trade was entirely in the 
hands of Venetian merchants — were sent to 
the capital by ship. Thus V enice was still 
able to supply her old customers outside of 
Italy with merchandise from the Orient, 
in spite of Lisbon and Antwerp, although, 
to her great regret, she was not able 
entirely to do away with their competition. 

Both before and after the period of 
discoveries the Upper Germans were the 
most reliable customers of the Venetians. 
It was an advantage to the South German 
merchant, now reaching out more vigor- 
ously than ever in all directions, that, in 
spite of the south-east passage to India, 
the Portuguese and the Netherlander 


were unable to monopolise the entire 
trade in Asiatic products. The Germans 
had their choice of Venice, Lisbon, and 
Antwerp. There was no reason why they 
should neglect Venice; indeed, there was 
a far better market for the sale of German 
products there than in the newly-estab- 
lished commercial centres of the West. 

Flow was it, then, that Ven- 
„ s . y ®. ice could have so suddenly, 
Demina ton as tbe traditional formula pos- 
o urope tulates, lost her commanding 
position in the world«s trade ? Even 
granting that the Orient had in reality 
been hermetically sealed by the Portu- 
guese and Turks, this would not have been 
sufficient to destroy the trade of Venice, of 
which one of the chief supports was her 
domestic industry. During the sixteenth 
century, the height of the Renaissance, 
and until late in the seventeenth, Italy 
dominated the artistic taste of all Europe. 

The commercial language, customs, and 
methods of Italians became widely diffused 
over Northern and Western Europe for 
the first time in the sixteenth century. 
Indeed, the discoveries through which 
the commerce of the Apennine Peninsula 
is said to have been destroyed actually 
contributed, if not to an increase in the 
commercial power of Italy, at least to an 
enlargement in its area of distribution ; 
for Venetian and Genoese importers were 
among the very first to supply Seville 
and Lisbon with the merchandise that was 
sent out to the Transatlantic possessions 
in accordance with the Spanish and 
Portuguese system of colonisation. The 
older commercial races, the Italians and 
the Germans, had no reason for fearing 
the Spaniards and Portuguese ; the 
English and the Netherlanders were far 
more - dangerous rivals. It was in the 
North, along the line that divided Central 
from Northern European commeixe that 
the Venetians were first compelled to 
retire from competition. About the year 
1560 they suspended the 
eae isms re g U | ar sea v 0 y a ges which thev 

Retire from ^ been ^ habit of 

ompe 1 son ma qq n g £ 0 the Low Countries 
and the British Isles ever since the year 
1318, while, on the other hand, English 
and Dutch navigators had become con- 
stant visitors to the Mediterranean. 

There can be no doubt that the centre 
of gravity of the world’s commerce gradu- 
ally swung westward to the Atlantic coast 
during the course of the sixteenth century, 
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yet without bringing with it any sudden 
destruction to German or Italian trade. 
Both Germany and Italy stretched forth 
their tentacles over the Iberian Pen- 
insula and the newly developing centres 
of the world’s trade. Adaptation to 
altered circumstances was now possible, 
inasmuch as the old and clumsy method of 
w barter had in a large degree been 

of the New su P erse< 3ed W the . use of money 
Worht € credit; consequently, geo- 

graphical displacements of trade 
were ncf longer of any great consequence. 

The New World proffered her peculiar 
flora, and fauna to the conquistadores of 
the sixteenth century in their entire 
tropical profusion. The existence of a 
strange race of human beings who lived 
in other moral conditions was also of con- 
sequence to the masters of the new 
hemisphere, although phenomena of nature 
and civilisation were of but minor interest 
to men whose activities were almost 
exclusively limited to the obtaining of gold. 

However, it was at least necessary to 
settle in the new continent, and to look 
at it as a territory for residence and 
subsistence. Had Europe, ■ or even Spain, 
suffered from excess of population during 
the sixteenth century, the New World 
would have been from the very first what 
Jt really became only during the nine- 
teenth century — a region of expansion 
tor such civilised nations of the world as 
are lacking either in land or in means of 
subsistence. /Since at that time Europe, 
and especially Spain, had too few rather 
than too many inhabitants, the New World 
was at the beginning an unlimited arena 
for the deeds of adventurers, a fair field 
for missionaries eager to make converts, 
and a tremendous crown demesne for 
the government, which bore and con- 
tinued to bear the expenses of discovery 
and conquest, and naturally, according 
to the principles of government which 
then prevailed, desired an immediate 
rK reimbursement . of its outlay. 

« * ar y But although emigration 
, e A ers . from Europe to America did 
not at first assume any 
considerable proportions, sporadic settle- 
ments were made by eager, enter- 
prising, and highly educated leaders, 
lay and ecclesiastical, who sowed the 
seeds of Mediterranean culture in the 
New World, and, still remaining Euro- 
peans, founded that system of hemispheric 
division of production and distribution 
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which was the keystone of commercial 
policy for more than two centuries. The 
transmission of , European civilisation to 
America, so beneficial to both hemispheres, 
was dependent on the relations of the 
colonists to the native races, who were 
not thickly settled although sometimes 
highly developed. Had the methods of 
the conquistadores been adopted,, the red 
race would soon have, been annihilated. 

However, the influence of Church and 
State tended to curb the unscrupulous 
egoism of colonial, mining, and commercial 
interests. As soon as ecclesiastical and 
political government took the place of 
previous anarchy, the native races could at 
least be rescued from extirpation, although 
their civilisation was allowed to drift away 
to destruction because of its heathen 
origin. Only the more barbarous of the 
Indians retreated beyond the sphere of 
European influence, seeking refuge in the 
forests and deserts. Their civilised breth- 
ren did not shrink from the consequences 
of association with the European intruders ; 
marriage between Europeans and Indian 
women also contributed towards the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations. In this 
. .. XT way a race of half-breeds, 
w a . . ® a or Mestizos, arose among 
* the pure-blooded Euro- 

pean and Indian peoples. 

The Old World was far superior to the 
New with regard to the possession of 
domestic animals. The llama, the vicuna, 
and a few varieties of birds were all that 
America had to offer to European settlers. 
The great wealth of the new continent 
in game was not taken into consideration 
at all by the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonists. Since practically all the 
domestic animals of the New World are of 
Old World origin, first having been im- 
ported from Spain or elsewhere — this 
applying not only to the tame but also 
to the wild cattle and horses — it follows 
that the exchange of civilisation favoured 
America from a zoological quite as much as 
it had from an anthropological point of view. 

Although America was more fortunately 
situated in regard to flora than to fauna, 
nevertheless the New World received from 
the Old more than it gave in the shape of 
useful plants. Such .American products 
as maize, tobacco/ potatoes, and Spanish 
pepper can, indeed, be cultivated in the 
more temperate regions of the Old World. 
In like manner the pineapple, aloe, and 
cactus have been introduced into the 
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sub-tropical zones ; and cocoa and vanilla, 
together with some medicinal plants, 
flourish in the tropics of the. Eastern 
Hemisphere. Even if we add to these 
American dye-woods and timber, the 
vegetable products that have been trans- 
planted from the New World to the Old 
fall a long way short both in number and 
in importance of the total of species that 
have crossed the Atlantic in the other direc- 
tion; in fact, the various kinds of grain, 
wheat, barley, oats, and rye are of them- 
selves sufficient to equalise the balance. 

It would take too long to enumerate all 
the varieties of fruits and vegetables, 
fibrous plants and herbs used for dyeing, 
which have been exported across the 
ocean from the three older continents, 
and have been found to thrive well in 
North and South America. To these, 
sugar-cane and coffee must also be added. 
Even the two chief varieties of cotton cul- 
tivated in America are of Old World origin. 

Plants and animals were at first exported 
across the ocean from one hemisphere 
to the other, without much attention being 
paid to them. Perhaps centuries passed 
before their useful qualities were discovered 
and properly valued — the 
potato, for example. During 
the first century or century 
and a half after the discovery, 
products of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms played a very small part in the 
traffic between Europe and America. As 
yet there was nothing from either to be 
sent back to Europe as a return cargo 
with which to pay for the- importations of 
European industrial products. Even the 
quantity of West Indian sugar sent to 
Europe in addition to dye-woods and 
drugs from Central and South America 
seems not to have been large ; the use of 
sugar itself was yet very limited. In 


Trade between 

Ewrope 

and America 


subsistence, the occurrence of the ptecious 
metals was the foundation of the being 
and prosperity of the Spanish-American 
colonies. Ever since the sixteenth century 
the gold and silver of the New World have 
exerted a powerful influence on the 
economic and political history of Europe. 

Although the production of the precious 

. . , metals in America can be 

Amencas essed in 


approximate 
f lr « ... lpmen figures, scholars have vainly 
endeavoured to discover the 


general, none of the products which in 


later times received the name of “ colonial 
wares ” had yet become well known as 
luxuries. Not until the seventeenth cen- 
tury did the manner of life of Europeans 
alter to such a degree as to favour 
trade in such products. 

Nevertheless, permanent settlements 
were soon established in America by 
European immigrants, who- required 
regular importations of the products of 
Old World industry, for they by no means 
fell to the level of self-sufficing barbarism. 
Next in importance to the possession 
of an unlimited area for residence and 


quantity of gold and silver on hand in 
Europe previous to the year 1500, when 
bullion was first shipped across the Atlantic. 
Perhaps £125,000,000 worth is not too high 
an estimate. However, there are other facts 
which, in addition to being firmly estab- 
lished, are of far more importance to the 
history of European possession and coinage 
of the precious metals. During the Middle 
Ages silver was the chief medium of 
exchange, but, owing to the untrustworthi- 
ness of silver money, ever since the middle 
of the thirteenth century wholesale trade 
had become accustomed to the use of the 
gold currency which had been employed 
for many years back in the Levant, 
within the Byzantine as well as the 
Mohammedan sphere of civilisation. The 
Florentine florins and the Venetian ducats, 
or sequins, served as models for the gold 
pieces of the Rhineland, France, and 
Hungary. The smallness of the output 
of gold in Europe prevented a further 
extension of the use of a go!4 coinage. 

On the other hand, the use of silver 
greatly increased during the fifteenth 
century, and rose still more rapidly during 
the sixteenth. Over-production of silver 
was rendered impossible, owing to thedact 
that even in classic times there was a 
constant flow of ifioney, especially of 
silver, into Eastern Asia; this explains 
the scarcity and high value of money, as 
well as the favourable ratio maintained by 
silver to gold. Apart from, some temporary 
A fluctuations at the end of the 

e ge fifteenth century the ratio of 
Silver va ^ ue gold and silver was 

1 ver xi | : 1. During the course of the 

sixteenth century the effects of the pro- 
duction of the precious metals in America 
were distinctly felt in Europe. Owing to 
the continued preponderance of silver, the 
ratio gradually became more and more 
favourable to gold, standing at 15 : 1 
from about 1630-40 ; and this ratio was 
maintained with but few interruptions 
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until 1874, when 16 : 1 was exceeded, and 
a rapid fall in the price of silver began. 
The extraordinary increase in the supply 
of precious metals during the sixteenth 
century was by no means an unmixed 
blessing from an economic point of view. 
The joint production of precious metals 
in Europe and America between 1493 
and 1600 amounted probably 
America, s tQ about ^,0 oo 5 ooo in gold and 
Silver ' over /173,000,00c in silver-— a 
Production t()tal ~ { more than ^50,000,000. 

The New World remained behind the Old 
in the production of the precious metals 
until 1544 ; this was due to the richness 
of the mines in the Tyrol, Bohemia, and 
Saxony, as well as to the superior methods 
of mining and extraction employed in 
Europe. But when the silver mines of 
Potosi in Peru were discovered in 1545, 
and those of Zacatecas and Guanajuato 
in Mexico in 1548, when German miners 
were sent to America, and one of them, 
whose name is unknown, invented the 
method of extracting silver from quartz 
by the use of mercury, the production 
of America soon surpassed that of the 
Old World, and began to cause a fall in 
the value of the precious metals. 

Although the exact quantity of silver 
and gold shipped from America to Europe 
is not known, one can at least form some 
idea of the increase from estimates of 
the total supply of the precious metals 
in Europe at different periods. Thus, 
if the supply in 1493 is reckoned at about 
£125,000,000, and that in 1600 at 
£325,000,000, the increase during the 
sixteenth century must have amounted 
approximately to £200,000,000. 

With a constant increase in the supply 
of the precious metals, the purchasing 
power of money must sink, just as 
increase in the supply of any com- 
modity is apt to cause a fall in its value, 
once the normal demand is satisfied; it 
follows that a fall in the value of money 
is attended by a rise in prices 

IK vi of other commodities. A 
tike Value g enera j r j se j n prices must be 

of Moaey a p Masses of society, 

especially in cases where there is no increase 
of income to correspond with the decrease 
in the purchasing power of money. Ex- 
perience shows that, as a rule, men who 
are dependent upon wages and salaries 
for their support are not able — certainly 
not immediately— to increase their in- 
comes proportionately to the increased 
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cost of necessities of life. Hence, a crisis 
in prices is usually accompanied by 
economic phenomena, which are especially 
destructive to the welfare of the poorer 
classes. Workmen who received their 
pay in currency were better off during 
the fifteenth century, when wages were 
relatively high, than during the sixteenth, 

; when, in addition to a fall in wages, 
there was a decrease in the purchasing 
power of money ; thus, the proletariat 
grew in numbers in spite, rather than in 
consequence, of the opening of the treasures 
of the New World. The rise in the prices 
of commodities had also a depressing 
effect upon incomes derived from interest 
or rent. On the other hand, producers or 
dealers who were successful in bringing 
about an advance in prices were able 
to add to their wealth without the 
slightest exercise of labour. 

As has been proved by thousands of 
independent statements, civilised Europe 
underwent an economic crisis during the 
sixteenth century. The effects of the 
fall in the value of money and the general 
advance in the prices of commodities 
were felt in all directions— earlier in the 
West than in the East — and 
Economic sta j- e 0 f a ff a i r s continued 

P ri f ls until well into the seventeenth 
m uropc century. Conditions did not 
change until about 1650, when a slight 
reaction set in, and not until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century was there 
another steady advance of prices. 

The customary term, “ revolution in 
prices/ 5 is certainly very inappropriate 
for the designation of movements that 
are so slow as almost to remind us 
of the gradual risings and fallings of 
continents. Only the attempts of mer- 
chants to effect a rise artificially, and the 
clumsy financial policy of certain politi- 
cians, have here and there given to these 
slowly consummating crises the character 
of revolutionary movements. 

By turning the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Portuguese discovered an ocean route 
to India, the goal which the Spaniards 
under Columbus had so unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to attain. They set foot 
in a region with which Europe had 
been engaged in indirect trade for 
thousands of years, a densely populated 
country, abounding in its own peculiar 
products, possessed of its own independent 
civilisation, the very nucleus of the world's 
commerce. Nevertheless, the inhabitants 
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of India had no wish to dominate the competitors 
world’s trade, and willingly placed their the comme 
commerce in the hands of foreigners, Together wi 
through whose activities a market was the Portugu 
secured that extended over the broadest which had < 
spheres of lands and peoples. The Arabs tions since 
were the masters of the intermediate SoufCCS 

trade with the coasts of the Indian Ocean, of p or tu gU cs< 

and from their hands the Europeans oi p r Q f it 
the Mediterranean region, the Venetians 
leading, received the luxuries of India, tuguese we 
which then passed through a third, fourth, enterprises, 
and perhaps twentieth hand, each ex- ture forma 
change aiding the merchants of the Latin than in the 
and for a long time, the Byzantine sphere .the Meditei 
of civilisation to secure the commercial tuguese U< 
supremacy enjoyed by them .for so mihtary pi 
manv years. Eastern Asia no less than pense mcie 


extended even beyond J apan, losing 
itself at an indeterminable 
The Pope’s distance among the islands 
Grant of the Pacific. The Portu- 
t° Portugal g uese were good seamen and 

expert in war. Like the Spaniards, they 
were old enemies of the Mohammedans, 
whom they had already victoriously 
followed into North Africa, and now en- 
countered once more in the world of the 
Indian Ocean. They took possession of 
the hemisphere that had been granted 
them by the Pope, nominally, rather than 
in reality ; for a small, sparsely populated 
country like Portugal could think nel ther 
of colonisation nor oi any serious enort 
to subjugate the native inhabitants. 

However, the hostile attitude of the 
AraKc rendered it necessary for the Poitu- 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITALISM 

MERCHANT PRINCES AND KINGS OF FINANCE 
ORIGINS OF THE GREAT BANKS & EXCHANGES 


CANE of the most significant featuresof the as in the second. Financiers and mer- 
^ economic life of the sixteenth century chant princes were offered unbounded 
was the introduction of Italian and Upper privileges in return for financial services, 
German capital into the sphere of Spanish and one loan was apt to draw on ten 
and Portuguese oceanic trade. However, or a dozen others in its train, 
the finances of the sixteenth century, like The modern conception of great powers, 
those of all other times, were not limited which arose at the end of the fifteenth 
to transactions founded on mere exchange century through the French 

of goods. Whether they would or not, an f ers 01 invasions of Italy and the 
merchants were forced beyond the bounds Capitalists development of the universal 
of commercial affairs and drawn into the p monarchy of the Hapsburgs, 

currents of national policies, of which created the modern centralised state, with 
money, particularly ready money, is an its military and financial systems, out of 
indispensable factor. As yet, the machi- the loosely bound confederation of more or 
nery of European states was not well less independent units— the state of the 
adapted to the requirements of an age Middle Ages — and to this effect employed 
already based on financial principles. capital, so far as it was already' in exist- 

The remains of ancient feudal institu- ence and organised, as its tool. At the 
tions, founded on a more primitive economic same time the large capitalists were ex- 
system, were everywhere to be seen. Thus posed to dangers they would scarcely have 
a large part of the state revenues came survived but for their private affairs being 
The Source from the natural products of linked together with state interests. 

Of the State crown lands 5 . there was no It is difficult to conceive that the events 
Revenues s Y s tem of officials as yet suffi- of a whole period of the world’s history 
ciently developed to be able could have been so intimately connected 
quickly to raise taxes in the form of money with mercantile interests, particularly the 
and to accumulate them in a central affairs of an age which religious, dynastic, 
treasury. For all grants of money the and constitutional ideals seemed so to 
Crown was dependent on the estates of dominate ; not only seemed — for Reforma- 
the realm, which were acquainted only tion and counter- Reformation, the duel be- 
with their own narrow class interests, tween the Houses of Hapsburg and Valois, 
But the courts lived in an atmosphere and the war for the independence of the 
of far-reaching national and world policy. United Netherlands, arose from no mere 
It cost money, however, to carry out imaginary motives: their 

any policy, whether of peace or of war, A ° " '“V J sources must have' reached to 
especially since regiments of mercenaries, _ . the very depths of the human 

aijd m some cases standing armies, had soul, or at least have extended 

come into use in place of the old feudal far below the level of self-deception, 
levies. Governments not only looked Before the most powerful of the mer- 

about for new sources of income, but chant princes of the sixteenth century, 

also made whatever use they could of the Augsburgers and Nurembergers, were 
those who already possessed money ; and compelled by the natural development of 

sovereigns of the sixteenth century, the economic forces and the irresistible ten- 

period when royal power reached its height, dency of the times to turn from dealings 
were as little backward in the first respect in tangible commodities to speculation, to 
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banking and exchange, and finally to 
purely, financial pursuits. The Italians had 
already passed through all these transition 
states, and had acquired an astonishing 
aptitude in all branches of commerce. 
Italian, money-changers, Lombards and 
Tuscans, followed the expansion of Italian 
trade into all coun tries. They bought and 
„ sold the precious metals. 

The Prosperous coj ^ d jn ] mllion , 

Money-Len ding Mls 

mi ssory notes ; they nego- 
tiated loans for merchants, attended to 
the financial affairs of the .Roman Curia, 
and loaned vast sums to monarchs. 

Their activities developed an interna- 
tional character, and they were therefore 
constantly obliged to struggle against the 
endeavours of the merchants of various 
states who sought to nationalise the busi- 
ness of money-lending. This the French 
temporarily succeeded in doing in the 
fifteenth century, at the time when the 
Florentine money-lenders were at the 
height of their prosperity. 

A citizen of Bourges, Jacques Cceur, the 
foremost banker of his age, established 
connections with the Government, and 
delivered it from the hands of the inter- 
national capitalists. But after the fall of 
this great financier France once more 
became dependent on the Italians in all 
matters concerning banking, exchange, and 
loans. The French kings of the sixteenth 
century favoured the Florentines, for 
political reasons, while, on the other hand, 
the Hapsburgs' turned to the Genoese. 

The Upper German merchants also were 
drawn into international finance through 
their business connections with the House 
of Hapsburg. A rapid rise, an overwhelm- 
ing development of power, and a lament- 
able fall were the stages passed through 
by German wealth in less than a century. 
Long before the operations in banking 
and credit of the merchant princes of 
Upper Germany had attained 
full sway the resentment of 
the German people had been 
aroused in full measure ; com- 
plaints were showered upon the diet, and 
the official spokesmen of the nation, Martin 
Luther among them, thundered against all 
doubtful commercial dealings and against 
usury. The ecclesiastical law against the 
taking of interest on loans was still every- 
where in force. The delusion of a just, 
and therefore unalterable, price for every 
sort of commodity still dominated the 
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economic thought of the age. When the 
Roman Catholic Church adopted a milder 
attitude towards the practice of usury the 
Protestants offered violent opposition, 
and thus both Catholics and Protestants 
were soon compelled to join hands with the 
general public in their hostility against 
mercantile life and affairs. The economic 
polic}? which had arisen in the small city 
communities of the Middle Ages — a policy 
of low prices, of small dealers and con- 
sumers, opposed not only to capitalism but 
to competition — was likewise completely in 
harmony with the ecclesiastical position. 

It is not surprising that the masses of 
the populations of cities were stirred to 
their very depths when they beheld 
speculators arising in their midst, who 
advanced prices and carried on their 
financial operations to a practically un- 
limited extent. The most dangerous 
phenomenon of all appeared to be the com- 
bination of the already all-powerful single 
houses into syndicates and rings. In order 
to diminish the risks encountered in their 
speculations, capitalists united into limited 
liability companies that could be easily 
Revolt dissolved, and the gains divided 
ofl&e * n P ro P or fion to the original 
contributions as soon as their 

* ■ original object had been 
attained. Such associations were fre- 
quently able to create a local monopoly in 
articles of commerce — spices or metals, 
for example— and sometimes succeeded 
in influencing prices even in the world 
markets. However it may have come 
about, it is at least certain that the copper 
and pepper monopolies of the time shortly 
before the outbreak of the great social 
revolution — the Peasants" War— of 1525 
served the popular agitators as a means 
for awakening the indignation of the popu- 
lace— a means that was only the more effi- 
cacious the less the proletarians were able 
to understand such complicated matters. 

Nevertheless, it'is remarkable how soon 
the non-mercantile classes became recon- 
ciled to the new method of making money 
without labour, which they had at first 
so violently opposed. Just as during tjie 
nineteenth century the commercial crises 
have neither assumed great proportions 
nor caused vast desolation until the private 
capital of the middle and lower classes has 
been placed in the hands of stock-jobbers, 
so was it at the time of the pepper rings. 
Innumerable small capitalists, whose one 
idea was the possibility of gain, and who 
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not infrequently lost the whole of their 
little fortunes when the undertaking col- 
lapsed, became members of the associations 
and companies of the sixteenth century — a 
phenomenon which we have seen repeated 
m our own time in the speculations on the 
exchanges. Thus even peasants had a 
share m the dealings of the Hoehstetters of 
The Great Augsburg, anc ^ when the leading 
House of hrm failed, lost their scanty 
the Tuggers sav * n &s. Had it not been for sup- 
pli es 1. urnished by small sources, 
fiie great masses of capital with which 
commercial houses conducted their affairs 
could never have been heaped together. 

^ How German capital, and, in fact, all 
capital that was emploj^ed in international 
commercial operations, came to find itself 
upon the plane down which it glided during 
the course of the sixteenth century may 
be learned from the history of the Fuggers 
the first mercantile hotu-e of the age. * 
In 1367 the founder of the family, Hans 
bugger, a weaver of fustian, settled in 
Augsbuig and attained to modest pros- 
penty . His sons soon became distin- 
guished wholesale merchants, and his 
grandson, Jacob II., who died in 1526, 
made the house famous throughout the 
world, by furnishing the equipment for 
the retinue of Emperor Frederic III. at the 
time of his meeting with Charles the Bold 
Jacob hugger opened relations with the 
House of Hapsburg, which was just then 
beginning to aspire to the position of a 
power of the first rank. This connection 

aua r T esu i ts . im P° rtant to .both families. 
Archduke Sigismund of the Tyrol granted 
to the Fuggers for the repayment of a 
loan, the yield of the Tyrolese silver mines. 

liericefoi th they devoted themselves to 
the mining operations, to which the rapid 
growth of their fortune was due The - 
copper mines at Neusohl in Hungary were : 
also acquired by the house, which was ; 
2 T l ow , able to * extend its trade as far as ; 
Danzig and Antwerp, and even to control < 
'r\ East Indian tlie copper market of Venice. 1 

Expedition of I no Fuggers also journeyed f 
the Portuguese Hisboh, where they estab- 1 
hshed a depot for the spice a 

JnmnwTk .tH P re P aratioils had been 
. g. ed t tIie first East Indian expedi- d 
ion of the Portuguese. They shared in the t 
expenses °i the great expedition of 1505 c 

contributing together with other Upper v 

Germans the sum total of 36,000 F 
ducats. After the Indian-Portuguese trade f< 
was placed under the control of the Crown x 
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! r th ?y repeatedly received large quantities of 
I- spices, mostly as payments on loans at high 

is interest to the Portuguese Government. 

■a But at the beginning of the sixteenth 
d century, both in Germany and in Italv, 
:e dealings in commodities had ceased to form 
a the chief business of the merchant princes 
't who now occupied themselves mainly with 
g the affairs of the money markets, and 
y devoted a large part of their energy to 
- contracting loans for the various govern- 
■, ments. By the second decade of the 
1 century of the Reformation the decision 
i ot the most important questions in the 
world s history lay in the hands of mer- 
chants. The appearance of Luther in the 
l year 1517, and the election of Charles V. 

; as Lmperor of Germany in 1519, were both 

C< v?l * n a most extraordinary mannei 
with the affairs of the house of Fugger. 

As early as 1500 the Fuggers possessed 
a depot m Rome, where they executed 
commissions entrusted to them by the 
Pope and other ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
Albert of Brandenburg, who had been 
elected Archbishop of Mainz in 1517, bor- 
rowed 21,000 ducats from the house in ordei 
The Fuggers to meet expenses con- 
as Princely nected by the Curia with the . 

Money-Lenders , estowa l of the pallium ; he 
also received, on the paymen t 
of xo,ooo ducats— also loaned by the 
Fuggers— -the position of commissary- 
geneial for Saxony of the jubilee pro- 
claimed by Leo X. The archbishop 
appointed priests to collect the money 
liom the vendors of indulgences, and to 
hand it over to the agents of the Fuggers 
who accompanied them. One half of the 
amount received by the agents was for- 
warded to Augsburg towards payment of 
the archiepiscopal debt; the other half was 
sent to Rome. It was over this business 
that Luther and Tetzel were destined 
finally to fall out. The flow of money to 
Home had been for many years a mattei 
01 gieat annoyance to Germany, and the 
recently introduced traffic in indulgences 
lurmshed a welcome opportunity for de- 
livering a simultaneous blow to the papaev 
and the great commercial syndicates. • " 
Although the Fuggers were only in- 
directly involved in the' causes which led 
to the revolution in the Church, it was 

pt r w y 4rf r , mo ? r e y that procured the 
victory of Charles V. over his competitor 
Francis I. at the election of an emperor* 
following the death of Maximilian I./ in 
x 5 x 9 * All such elections were nothin** 
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more or less than complicated acts of 
bribery, the decision being inevitably 
determined by the amounts expended. 
The security offered by the Fuggers for 
the Spanish candidate put an end to the 
wavering of the electoral princes, for 
Francis I. was unable to obtain equally 
reliable guarantees. Of the 850,000 golden 
^ florins required by Charles 

It V- the ’supplied 

the HaosburKs 543.000, the Welsers 143,000, 
p g , and the Italians the rest. 
From this time forth the merchant princes 
themselves belonged to their puppets, body 
and soul ; for it was necessary to retain 
sovereigns on their thrones if any return 
from the money already advanced, but 
not yet repaid, was to be expected. More- 
over, the Fuggers were still less able to 
escape from bondage, inasmuch as they 
were convinced partisans of the Hapsburgs 
and of their Roman Catholic policy. 

After the election of Charles V., in 1519, 
Spain became the centre of gravity for 
the house of Fugger, the creditors of the 
emperor-king having been assigned shares 
in the national income. “ The Spanish 
business *■ absorbed the entire strength of 
the firm, and finally ruined the greatest 
mercantile establishment of the age. 

Among the enterprises of the Fuggers 
in Spain, the leasing of the quick- 
silver mines at Almaden, of great value 
ever since the discovery of the use of 
mercury in extracting silver and gold, 
may be mentioned. German miners were 
sent by the Fuggers to Spain, and often to 
America, Inasmuch as the chief creditors 
of the Government were constantly obliged 
to grant new loans to the Crown in order 
to secure their old claims, they were often 
referred to the “ silver fleets ” returning 
from the New World and in part laden 
with the imperial “ q-uinto,” the 20 per 
cent, share of the Crown. Since the expor- 
tation of. the precious metals from Spain 
was forbidden by law, it became neces- 
German sar > T for the Fuggers and their 
Miners compatriots to obtain special 
in Spain Renees that they might be able 
. to place their capital wherever 
it was most needed. Even the Government 
was obliged to maintain the strictest 
secrecy in regard to this matter, or the 
Spaniards would have forcibly prevented 
the removal of gold from the country. In 
this manner the stream of precious metal 
from America flowed on past Spain into 
the treasuries of the capitalists, who had 
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also succeeded in drawing to themselves an 
additional share of the bullion of the New 
World through the importation of commodi- 
ties into the as yet industrially undeveloped 
continent. The Fuggers, however, took 
but little part in the latter activity ; their 
attention was already sufficiently occupied 
with the sale of the mining and natural 
products of the Crown possessions that 
had been yielded to them as pledges. 

The Fuggers also maintained permanent 
financial relations with the German line 
of the House of Hapsburg. As Ferdinand I. 
had vast domains in Naples, his chief credi- 
tors extended their sphere of activity over 
the southern part of Italy. The Govern- 
ment of the Spanish Netherlands also 
constantly availed itself of the assistance 
of Upper German and Italian capitalists. 

After the death of Jacob II. the house of 
Fugger reached the zenith of its power 
and wealth under the guidance of his 
nephew, Anton (1526-1560). It was 
fortunate for the family that it had become 
a tradition not to divide the wealth of 
the various members, but to keep it 
altogether in one mass, governing it 
Princes ^ rom a central point, in strict 
Of European monarchical fashion Although 
Finance lt 1S true ^ ie relatives CO- 
operated with the head of the 
family, the most important affairs of the 
house were, as a rule, under the exclusive 
control of a single individual, who 
transacted business even in the most dis- 
tant countries by means of his factors and 
agents. . Augsburg was the residence of 
these princes of European finance. Not 
until after the middle of the sixteenth 
century did the family ties begin to loosen. 
Single members then withdrew their money 
from the firm, and thus rendered it neces- 
sary for the house to depart from one of 
its most firmly established principles — dhat 
is to say, if possible, never to put any 
other capital, except that belonging to the 
family, into an undertaking. "The more 
the use of outside capital increased 
towards the end of the century, the more 
difficult the position of the house became, 
especially during critical times. 

The turn in the fortunes of the firm 
arrived during the period of its greatest 
prosperity, and was brought about by the 
Schmalcaldic War, 1546-1547. Anton 
Fugger, who already at that time had 
serious thoughts of winding up the affairs 
of the house, must have had an instinc- 
tive presentiment of the inevitable end ; 
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however, he was no longer able to do as he 
wished, bound as he was by bands of iron 
to the Hapsburgs. To hold his own against 
the Protestant party in Augsburg it was 
necessary for him to assist the Catholics 
to victory. And when Charles V. fled 
before Maurice of Saxony to Villach the 
Fuggers were obliged .to come to his aid 
with 400,000 ducats — an unheard-of sum 
at the time— in order not to lose for ever 
the entire amount owed them by both 
branches of the Hapsburg family. 

So things went on until the outbreak 
of the first great financial crisis, in the 
year 1557 ; this was followed by .a pro- 
tracted cessation of business. The age 


talented man, with a love for the fine arts, 
but lacking in .the true spirit of commerce, 
who after a few years resigned his position 
in favour of the sons of Anton, “ Marx 
Fugger and Brothers.” The realty of the 
family was divided and the business in 
merchandise brought to a close. Thus, the 
Spanish affairs remained the only enter- 
prise of the house, which rendered necessary 
constant communication with Antwerp, 
the most important exchange of Europe. 
However, the. Spanish Government was in 
such a bad way financially that it suspended 
payment at the end of periods averaging 
twenty years each, and resorted to com- 
pulsory settlements with its creditors. 
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of decline had begun, not only for the 
Fuggers, but for ail the great capitalists 
of Europe. The first period of inter- 
national financial sovereignty was drawing 
to a close, soon to give place to a national, 
or at least territorial, economic and 
financial policy, which was to continue 
until the French Revolution and the great 
wars at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century prepared the way for the rise of 
new international financial powers. 

Many years passed after the first signs 
of warning in the year 1557 before the 
final bankruptcy came. After the death 
of Anton Fugger, in 1560, the control of 
the house passed into the hands of Hans 
Jacob, his nephew, a well-educated, 


Although the Fuggers were favoured 
more than other creditors of the state, 
they were, nevertheless, forced to assent 
to whatever conditions were imposed 
upon them. The most burdensome of all 
was the acceptance of certificates *of 
credit. As a result they did not receive 
their loans back at full value, but in the 
shape of interest-bearing, unredeemable, 
“ perpetual ” debenture bonds that imme- 
diately sank below par value, and con- 
sequently could not be converted into 
specie without loss. Since the bankers in 
turn paid their creditors and those who 
had entrusted money to their keeping in 
debenture bonds of the same description, 
the result w i as a miserable series of law- 
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suits, followed by the absolute ruin, 
first, of the credit of Spain, and then of 
that of the bankers. The position of the 
Tuggers became unbearable after the 
accession of Philip IV. (1621-1665) ; they 
were now treated with disfavour by the 
all-powerful Prime Minister, Olivarez, not- 
withstanding the fact that in earlier times 
w .. they had fared far better than 

f fh * meS the otlier German capitalists, 
thc on account of their undeniable 

uuers services. They were forced to 
provide the sum of 50,000 ducats monthly 
for the expenses of the court, in re- 
turn for which they received worthless 
assignments on the taxes. 

After 1630 the house was many 
times compelled to delay its payments, 
and in 1637 the Spanish affairs of the 
Tuggers were placed in the hands of 
creditors, for the most part Genoese. - 
The deficit amounted to over half a million 
ducats, despite the fact that the claims 
on the Spanish Crown, which were as 
good as worthless, had been included 
among the assets. “ The total loss,” says 
Ehrenberg, “ sustained by the Fuggers 
through their dealings with the Hapsburgs 
up to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury could not have amounted to less than 
8,060,000 gulden, Rhenish. It would not be 
far from the truth to say that the bulk of 
the earnings of the firm during its century 
of activity disappeared in this way alone.” 

Nor did the other South German mer- 
cantile houses which had ventured into 
the sphere of international finance fare 
much better than the Fuggers. The 
Hochstetters, Paumgartners, Welsers, 
Seilers, Neidharts, Manlichs, Rems, Haugs, 
and Herwarts, all of Augsburg, were, 
every one of them, obliged to suspend 
payment in the course of the sixteenth 
century, for the most part during the 
critical years 1550-1570. The Hoch- 
stetters, “ the most hated monopolists of 
their age,” were the first to fail — in 1529. 
c The Welsers succeeded for 

ofFiaancial man Y Y ears maintaining a 
Houses C * position among the Upper 
German firms second only to 
the Fuggers. They were divided into two 
branches, one in Nuremberg and the other 
in Augsburg ; the former house wound up 
its affairs in 1560. Bartholomew Welser, 
the first and only German who made an 
attempt to secure territory in the New 
World, thereby for a short time arousing 
hopes of German colonial possessions in 


America, was a member of the Augsburg 
branch of the family. In contrast to the 
Fuggers, who were so strongly inclined in 
favour of the Hapsburgs, the Welsers 
maintained a neutral position among the 
contending parties, and even entered into 
financial negotiations with the French 
Government, thereby suffering not only in 
consequence of the bankruptcy of Spain, 
but also on account of the failure of the 
national finances of France in 1557 * Their 
credit, however, remained unimpaired, and 
subsequently the firm was even able to 
contract loans for the English Crown. 
The affairs of the house did not begin to 
deteriorate until the end of the century, 
but in 1614 the Welsers were bankrupt. 

The Tuchers of Nuremberg, another 
great business house of the century, 
adopted the principle of never on any 
account permitting themselves to become 
entangled in the financial affairs of 
sovereigns or princes ; hence they escaped 
the crises of the seventeenth century 
unscathed. The Imholfs, another large 
firm involved in national finance, were 
not absolutely ruined although forced to 
retire with considerable losses, 
a ian With the exception of Augs- 
Masters of b anc i Nuremberg, the 
usmess c pq es G f South Germany had 
but little share in the international opera- 
tions in capital and credit. The Italians, 
who were not only earlier in the field but 
showed a greater mastery in all kinds of 
business, had a longer career than the 
High Germans, who did not desert the 
traffic in commodities for that in money 
until the end of the fifteenth century. 
During the sixteenth century they were 
represented chiefly by the Florentines and 
the Genoese in the international markets. 

After the Genoese had lost their position 
as a commercial power in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and had found it very 
difficult to carry on traffic in the western 
basin of the same sea because of the 
Barbary pirates, the spirit of commerce 
turned the surplus capital of the Ligurian 
seaport into new channels, especially 
into affairs of exchange and credit. 
The Genoese had been commercially 
connected with the Spaniards ever since 
the thirteenth century ; their ability as 
navigators and their capital had been of 
great assistance to Spain in her occu- 
pation of America. They also undertook 
to supply a certain number of slaves 
annually to the transatlantic colonies, 
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provided Seville with merchandise to 
be sent to America, and furnished the 
money necessary for the equipment of 
expeditions. Single Genoese firms, such 
as the Grimaldi, had already entered into 
financial transactions with the Spanish 
Government. A political alliance had 
developed from the unioli of economic 
interests. The desertion of 
Francis I. for the cause of 
Charles V. by the house of 
Daria in 1528 had a decisive 
effect on the second Franco-Spanish war. 
The governing party, called that of the 
optimates, or the wealthy classes, was 
divided into two branches, "the old and the 
new nobility, the former engaged chiefly 
in financial affairs, the latter in dealings in 
merchandise. The masses were in favour 
of the new nobility, as traffic in goods was 
beneficial to the handicrafts, and hence to 
the prosperity of the working classes. 

Nevertheless, in 1549 neW nobility, 
under Giovanni Luigi de Fieschi, were 
defeated by the older party led by the 
Dorias, who now entered into a still closer 
alliance with Spain. In return, the emperor, 
and later his son, Philip II., granted them 
a position of the first rank among his 
financial advisers, the Fuggers being the 
only other family which enjoyed the 
same privileges. Among the Genoese 
creditors of the Spanish Government, 
the most distinguished were the firms 
of Grimaldi, Spinola, Pallavicino, Lomel- 
lino, Gentili, and Centurioni. 

The highef they rose in the estimation 
of the Spanish king, the more dangerous 
became their position during these times 
of regularly recurrent financial crises, for 
the favour of monarchs was not to be had 
for nothing ; in short, the Genoese, like the' 
Upper Germans, could not get any repay- 
ment of their loans other than unredeem- 
able debenture certificates and worthless 
assignments of taxes. Nevertheless, they 
continued to maintain their connection 

r with Spain until about the 

« middle of the seventeenth 

century. By that time all 
solvent nations had to a great 
extent nationalised their economic and 
political affairs, and thus the age of inter- 
national financial operations was over in 
any case. In the meanwhile the Genoese 
capitalists had obtained possession of 
vast territories in Naples through their 
connections with the House of Hapsburg, 
and consequently were able to view the 
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complete prostration of their native city 
with a certain measure of composure. 
At about the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Florentines severed their 
connections with France, where monetary 
affairs had been in their hands for over 
a hundred years. During the early days 
of Florentine finances, at the time of the 
Baldi and Peruzzi in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, France had been one of the clients 
of the Tuscan bankers. These relations 
were renewed in the fifteenth century, 
when the Medici became the sovereigns 
of the banking world. During the six- 
teenth century, when, with the assistance 
of the Hapsburgs, the Medici obtained 
political dominion over Tuscany, the 
Florentine plutocracy nevertheless took 
the side of the Valois. Business with 
France continued to flourish, although 
financial relations ceased with England 
and the Netherlands as soon as these 
nations began to control their economic and 
commercial affairs with their own capital. 

The most distinguished Florentine capi- 
talists of the sixteenth century were the 
Frescobaldi, Gualterotti, Strozzi, Salviati, 
H TT Guadagni, and Capponi ; and, 
^enry . - n action to the specifically 
w . . Florentine houses, the Chigi of 

an ru Siena, the Buonvisi of Lucca, 
the Ducci of Pistoia, and the Affaitadi of 
Cremona may be mentioned. The first 
crushing blow dealt to the Tuscan firms in 
their relations with France was the bank- 
ruptcy of Henry II. in the year 1557. The 
Huguenot wars broke out not long after 
this, and during their progress the finances 
of France became completely disorganised. 
One can only wonder at the rashness of 
such bankers as Girolamo Gondi, who 
still continued to transact business with 
the French Crown. At the end of the reign 
of Henry IV. the Florentines had dis- 
appeared from France, although the 
nation was obliged to make use of foreign 
capital until the year 1660. 

The modem exchange has developed 
from the market of the .old Frankish- 
German Empire. The privilege of holding 
fairs and markets, granted to suitable 
districts by emperors and kings ever since 
the time of the Carlovingians, was the 
nucleus around which all the special rights 
grew up which later constituted the con- 
ception of municipal governments. In 
the midst of the old village communities 
the independent civilisation of the cities 
arose, first in the Latin . countries, later 
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^ in the Germanic, isolated it is true, and to institute a state of affairs acceptable 

y not destroying the earlier form of social to both parties. The city government in 

life adapted to the villages. From this time its endeavour to bring about harmony 

forth village and town, peasant and citizen, found itself at least partially united with 

were permanently established side by the organised industries, the guilds, and 

side as opposite types of civilisation; the various societies of craftsmen. It was 

each was unable to attain economic found necessary to reduce as far as possible 

H* prosperity without the assistance of the the rivalry between tradesmen, and to 

other, and for that reason they entered Bcncfits exclude the competition of all 

into an organised system of traffic in- of e ^ c * foreign industries. Since the 
vented by the town dwellers as the more ^ own Fairs city secured the home .market 
developed of the two types. The weekly for the productions of its own 

1 1 market and the precinct, or city boundary, industrial classes, and at the same time 

are the c haracteristic tokens of this mutual helped them in their outside competition, 

adaptation of rural and urban interests. it was, on the other hand, entitled to 
The weekly market assured the city of a look out for the general interests of 

supply of the natural products of the neigh- consumers through the introduction of 

bourhood, and guaranteed the country tariffs on prices and wages, and laws 

dwellers a place for the sale of their goods regulating the quality of goods, 
where prices would not be influenced by It was also to the general advantage of 
the tricks of over and under bidding; town populations occasionally to intro- 

the precinct prevented the city industries duce the competition of strangers by 

from being pursued beyond its own limits, temporarily opening the city gates to all 

and thus assured it of the custom of its comers. This object was served by the 

peasant neighbours. The towns experi- annual fair, which brought profit to the 

enced greater difficulty in their relations town by an influx of strangers, and, 

with the heirs of the old feudal lords, though it exposed domestic industries to 

the landed nobility. Robber a temporary competition, it also brought 

of So iai* S knights were a well-known them into touch with new circles of 
I teres* phenomenon of the fourteenth customers. In addition to towns, churches 
and fifteenth centuries. The and monasteries often obtained market 

civic estates, merchants and capitalists, privileges, for the reason that on certain 

had become dangerously powerful and religious holidays they were much visited 
prosperous relatively to the nobility of the by pilgrims and guests ; in this manner 
country. Robber knight and “ pepper- a brisk traffic would arise out of nothing, 
sack ” — as the merchant was called in These fairs were of an ^international 
derision — represented two distinct spheres type, and are still to be ^seen in the 

of interest, the agrarian and the indus- Mohammedan, Brahmin, and Buddhist 

trial-commercial ; and the war of social countries. For example, the two chief 

interests embodied in the two classes markets of Paris, the fairs of St. Denis 

ended only in the sixteenth century with and St. Germain, were originally opened 
the overthrow of the landed nobility. for the custom of pilgrims. The same may 
> Long before the state interfered in the be said of what was once the greatest 

struggle between the industrial and annual fair in England, held on an open 

agrarian classes the municipal communi- field near Stourbridge Abbey. The con- 

ties had succeeded in establishing their ceptions of market and annual fair soon 

» positions firmly, although in complete in- became one and the same, and it was a long 

dependence of one another. The city, as a time before men grew accus- 

whole, was looked upon as an association ^ wns e tomed to call the" markets of 
of consumers, requiring protection p^eloueJ international significance that 
from the natural self-interest of the were repeated several times 

producers. The inhabitants of a town during the year by the special name of 

i were all consumers to a certain degree, “fairs.” Cities could not, however, main- 

even the merchants and craftsmen of the tain an important position in commerce as 

f; * city. But since in any town the special the headquarters of fairs alone. Staple 

I interests of the producers were opposed towns also developed, and sometimes one 

\ to the general interests of the consumers, town presented both aspects. Among staple 

' it was necessary for the economic policy towns, with or without annual fairs, two 

I of the municipality to be one that strove varieties, natural and artificial, may be 
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distinguished. ‘Natural markets arose independently of definite dates, f often 
at the termini of great commercial high- continuing throughout" the .'’year, '• of, - at 
ways, especially of sea routes.’ Such were least,' during the most favourable seasons. 
Venice, Genoa, Barcelona, and Bruges, Foreign' merchants of the same' city or 
where goods sent from distant’ lands' were country usually had their - own , staple 
unloaded, and, in so far as they were not houses at Such markets, as the Germans 
needed for domestic con- ' ' their Fondaoo in Venice, or 

sumption, were resold and the merchants of. Regens- 

distributed. Every town ' burg their yard in Vienna ; 

was' mot so situated, nor m/m ^ *• in case they possessed no 

.did .. fdl '.cities -produce ' to. ; - - • . separate establishment, 

such, an extent, that com- V 'pfcy-gM they had their ! special 

inodities and purchasers ■ ■ quarters in houses of the 

could , be enticed to them townsmen; as a* rule in 

from all sides. Towns past j&db* - . the" neighbourhood of the 

which the stream of com- dt Ip money-changers and 

merce would have flowed * n brokers. - ■ ■ ' ’ 

without stopping sought to i * i Both’ in 'the- permanent 

obtain by means of coercion * ‘ v 3 § p I 11 111 1 h | 1 * * marts and at the' fairs,' 
the- same advantages that besides the older trade-in 

grew up spontaneously in ‘ H H pUpf 1 commodities actually de- 
natural staple markets. The . 'W' '***■ •'«* • livered and paid for in 

method of building up a SIR thomas gresham ofsh, 4 here grew up other 
market by force, such as Founder of the Royal Exchange. He more elaborate commercial 
was once to be seen at was elected Lord Mayor of London in transactions,, in which the 
Vienna, consisted in oblig- 1537. He was knighted by Queen Eliza- Italians led the way. . To 
ing foreign merchants to bethml 559 * anddiedtwent yy earslater - these belong all .the 
offer their goods for sale in the city for a methods designed to obviate the neces- 
definite period, sometimes as long as six sity for the transportation of coined 
or eight weeks. They were also forbidden money, so dangerous and costly in those 
to make a circuit around such a market times, first and foremost among them 
town, the only road open to them being being exchange and the whole system 
that which led through the city itself. In connected with it. At the end of the 
all markets a foreign traffic developed great fairs, when all transactions in actual 

V ...... 
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Troyes, Lagny, Bar-sur-Aube, andProvins. then further to the south, in Rivoli, Ivrea, 
After the decline of the fairs at Champagne, and Asti, from 1579 in Piacenza, and 
Geneva became an important market for from 1621 in Novi. At this time the 
French, Italians, and Upper Germans, financial domination of the Genoese^ was 
Louis XL endeavoured to entice traffic beginning to totter, that of the Upper 
back to French soil, and granted many Germans having already fallen ; and with 
privileges to the four fairs of Lyons, the bankruptcy of the Spanish Government 
at the same time forbidding his subjects in 1627 the last support of the international 
to visit Geneva. The French kings made G . capitalism of the sixteenth cen- 
Lyons the centre of their negotiations for tury gave way. But it was in the 

loans and the recruiting-place for their M “ rke(s north that commercial activity 
armies when the policy of imperialism that most prevailed. The great fairs 

arose during the sixteenth century was and cloth markets grew apace. Even after 
no longer to be satisfied by the earlier Antwerp had become a permanent staple 
methods of conducting financial affairs. town, with a bourse in which financial 
The succession of loans to the French affairs were transacted, the old fairs 
Crown continued its course from 1522 until still retained their importance by marking 
the fatal year 1557, when Henry II., con- the time for the recovery of debts and 
temporaneously with his opponent, Philip the balancing of accounts. As in Bruges 
II., suspended all payment of debts, and Lyons, the native-born citizens were 
Lyons completely lost its position during not the great merchants and capitalists, 
the disturbances that followed the outbreak The commercial significance of the city 
of the Huguenot wars ; nor did it rise depended upon the foreigners, among 
again to importance until 1650, and then, whom Upper Germans and Italians were 
not as a scene of international finance, the most distinguished. They controlled 
but as one of the nationalised centres of the mercantile trade and the traffic in loans, 
French industrial and commercial life, therefore governments in ‘ need of money, 
Tk L the French monarchs had, the municipality of Brussels, the kings of 

Position fr° m °k v i° us motives, barred Spain, Portugal, and England, had their 
ofL 3 ons mone y market of Lyons to permanent agents in Antwerp. About the 
0 yolis their Hapsburg opponents, it middle of the sixteenth century business 
was necessary for the Spanish Government was transacted to the average amount of 
to seek out other places in which to trans- forty million ducats a year. When Antwerp 
act its financial business. Spain itself was practically destroyed as a commercial 
possessed several towns holding regular centre by the wars and disturbances of 
fairs, which had arisen in order to supply 1568-1585, several heirs obtained shares in 
the needs of domestic traffic in goods; the heritage of the ruined city, 
and these cities gained importance also for The bulk of the world's commerce fell to 
affairs of finance and exchange the more Amsterdam; but the business of Frankfort- 
the Spanish court and Spanish consumers on-Main also increased to such an extent 
were compelled to turn to foreign lands for that this city became not only the first 
their requirements. The end of each market and exchange of Germany, but an 
fair at Medina del Campo, Villalon, and international centre of commerce, a posi- 
Medina de Riosecco marked the arrival tion that it retained until late in the 
of the term at which the foreign creditors seventeenth century. The rise of Antwerp 
of Spain put in their claims and, as far marked a new period in the economic 
as possible, balanced their accounts. history of the world. The great capitalists 

In order to injure the fairs of Lyons, R . se of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
Charles V. opened an opposition market of e lse centuries, whose fortunes had 
at Besan^on in Burgundy, attended by ^ atw been made during the period of 
Genoese and Upper Germans, who as Mediterranean commercial pros- 

subjects of the emperor did not possess full perity following the Crusades, turned from 
commercial freedom in Lyons. However, trade to politics and adopted the imperial 
the Genoese, dealing in money alone, not policy of the period, which proved so 
in merchandise, soon discovered localities destructive to them. As states became 
more convenient for their purposes. The bankrupt the international capitalists also 
so-called Genoese fairs were not held in were ruined. Thus ended the first section 
Genoa, but at first in small towns north of of the history of international capitalism 
the Alps, in Poligny and Chambery, at the close of the sixteenth century. 
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DUTCH COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY 

COMPETITION FOR THE WORLD’S COMMERCE 

AT the end of the sixteenth century, a able failures. Wars, want of the necessi- 
• hundred years after the time of ties of life, and lack of a marketable return 
Columbus, Diaz, and Vasco da Gama, the freight for ships bound east had destroyed 
two hemispheres, which had been granted both colonies and colonists. It was far 
to Spaniards and Portuguese by the Pope, more enticing to turn corsair, privateer, or 
were united under one sceptre. The de- smuggler than to die of starvation in a 
velopment of the Iberian race, however, . squalid settlement or to be slain 

had been at a standstill for two generations. by Indians or angry Spaniards, 

The Spaniards had reached the limit of c ommerce w ^° resented the intrusion of 
their requirements for growth at the point foreigners into what they con- 

where further possession of territory sidered their exclusive possessions. During 
seemed no .longer desirable and colonisa- the years of the Anglo-Dutch war with 
tion no longer profitable enough for them Spain, from 1568 onwards, it was more 
in the regions' reckoned as being worthless profitable and more attractive to prey upon 
— that is, worthless according to the no- Spanish treasure-ships. From this time 
toriously false notion of political economy forth the traffic with America which set 
of the * times, because they did not abound the Spanish monopoly at defiance became 
in gold or silver or precious stones, and a principle of European commerce, which 
possessed no large population adapted had no scruples whatever as to right and 
for use as slaves. Portugal, dynastically wrong, lawfulness or unlawfulness. Smug- 
united with Spain since 1580, had gling led to the occupation of the unappro- 
reached the limit of her capacity for deve- printed Lesser Antilles by Englishmen, 

. lopment years before — the fatal Hollanders, Frenchmen, and Danes, with 

Spaiu&r s w h ere profits cease and the whom the native pirates, or filibusters, 

m *w a preservation of possessions al- readily associated themselves. 

ew or d rea( iy g a i ne d devours the entire Before the attempts of non-Spaniards 
income derived from them. Further to settle in America were renewed, the ban 
progress was impossible ; moreover, it was that had apparently been laid upon the 
scarcely desired, and yet the rights of East Indies was already broken. Dutch 
monopoly in the ownership of the earth ships cruised in the Indian Ocean; brought 
still remained uncontested. No rival had ■ home cargoes of spices with them, and 
as yet seriously disturbed the Spaniards in awoke in other nations the desire to 
their sole possession of the New World, or emulate them. 

the Portuguese in their exclusive commer- But the growth of the Western European 

cial proprietorship of the East Indies. sphere of expansion and the increase of 

When the sixteenth century came to an Transatlantic traffic were not due wholly 
end no European nation, with the excep- or even chiefly to the participation of. new 
tion of the Spaniards and Portuguese, commercial peoples or to the rise of per- 
owned one square foot of territory on the manent colonies. Foreign • trade and the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean. There ' . development of distant terri- 

h ad been no lack of attempts to found . ac « rs l ! lories depended, not only in the 

settlements in regions of the New World seventeenth but in every other 

not occupied by Spain, nor had induce- 0 a century, "upon the necessities, 

ments such as the fisheries, the fur trade, demand, and consumption of the mother 
and the quest of a north-east passage been country or continent. The true inciting 
wanting. Nevertheless, all endeavours of motive to increased traffic between peoples 
tfie English and French to set firm foot on is not furnished by production alone, 
the continents of America had, down to the whether of raw materials or of manuf ac- 
end of the sixteenth century, been miser- tured articles, or of the portion of the 
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completed products that falls to commerce ; 
it is consumption, the direct expression of 
human requirements and desires. _ The 
consumer is master ; the producer is his 
servant, and the middleman his. go-be- 
tween. The two latter may, it. is true, 
often entice the former to increase his 
purchases, but, on the other hand, they 
__ _ f must also await his pleasure. 
The. Early j_p ld p- no £ been for the funda- 

vT m w e u mental changes that came 
Of the World about bl manners and customs 

during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the commerce of the world would 
not have overstepped its previous limits, 
it would never have increased its rela- 
tively small sphere of activity. 

Since the very earliest times, from the 
clays of journeys to the Ophir of the 
ancient Oriental peoples down to the 
opening of the seventeenth century, the 
world’s commerce had been little pore 
than traffic in a few spices and luxuries of 
South-eastern Asia, articles for which there 
is so limited a market that they are 
scarcely taken into account at the present 
day, although the quantities dealt in are, 
if anything, greater now than ever before. 
Neither during the times of the Phoeni- 
cians, the Romans, the Byzantines, the 
Arabians, the Venetians, and the Genoese, 
nor later in the days of Portuguese supre- 
macy, did the character of the commercial 
relations between the Old World civilised 
nations of the temperatate zone and the 
lands of the tropics alter to any appreciable 
extent. Even* the discovery of tropical 
and sub-tropical America did not at first 
bring about any decided change in the 
variety of articles handled in the world’s 
trade, for the acquisition of the precious 
metals thrust every other form of commer- 
cial activity into the background. The 
cultivators of sugar-cane, however, soon 
began to furnish a commodity capable of 
attaining a largely increased consumption, 
and not subject to the artificial prices of 
c .. monopoly, as was the case 
with spices. Sugar is the 
es r ic e 0 j des £ 0 | ^he various articles 
o* ^ uxury of luxury to which Trans- 
atlantic trade was indebted for its 
development. The plantation system of 
cultivation, in later times adapted also 
to the raising of other products, and 
leading to negro slavery, from which in 
turn developed a new branch of mono- 
poly, originated in the production of 
sugar-cane in Spanish America. But, as 
, 6,0 


we have already stated, everything de- 
pended upon the demand, upon the adop- 
tion of an article by larger and larger 
circles of consumers. 

At about the time that the sugar-cane 
of the East Indies found a new home 
in the Western Hemisphere during the 
sixteenth century, and sugar first became 
an important article of commerce through 
its importation into Europe from America, 
American tobacco, on the other hand, 
became diffused over the Old World, and 
proved itself to be a herb no less easily 
acclimatised than acceptable to mankind. 
In tobacco, an article for wholesale con- 
sumption and a commodity of the first 
importance to commerce was acquired, 
not to speak of the significance to finance 
attained in later days through Government 
monopolies of this luxury, the use of which 
was at first so sternly discountenanced. 

Like sugar and tobacco, during the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

cocoa, coffee, tea, indigo, and cotton 

became articles of wholesale consumption, 

and hence of the greatest importance to 

natural production and commerce. Now 

for the first time settlements and the 

, acquisition of colonies became 

. _ . , remunerative, and commerce 

for Tropical between the 0H World and 

uxunes the New assumed great pro- 
portions, for prior to this time no truly 
reciprocal traffic had been possible. Trade 
was completely transformed, owing to its 
marvellously rapid development. The rea- 
son for all this lay in the fact that con- 
sumption developed a tendency favourable 
to foreign products. Europeans, indeed 
the inhabitants of temperate regions in 
general, were persistent in their demands 
for luxuries from the tropics, and sup- 
ported alien regions of production and 
alien merchants, however greatly it may 
have been to their own disadvantage from 
an economic point of view. 

The money paid by consumers for 
stimulants containing alkaloids was not 
wasted. These so-called stimulants have 
in reality a quieting effect on the nerves ; 
they support the nobler powers of intellec- 
tual life, and, owing to their influence in 
counteracting the brutalising tendencies 
of alcoholism, have contributed not a little 
to the civilisation of the European peoples. 
The age of narcotic antidotes, which is 
also that of enlightenment and humanity — 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries — * 
succeeded to the period— from the fifteenth 
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to the seventeenth — of which the chief 
characteristics had been drunkenness and 
gluttony. Gentler manners and new cur- 
rents of thought found their most active 
upholders in precisely the circles in which 
coffee, tea, chocolate, and sugar had to a 
great extent taken the place of alcohol. 

The first nation to flout the conse- 
crated privileges of Spain and Portugal by 
venturing into their closed territories was 
the Dutch Republic. Holland had suc- 
ceeded in freeing itself from the dominion 
of Philip II. in 1579, an ^ now taken 
upon its own shoulders the entire burden 
of a war with the greatest power of the 
age, the Southern Netherlands having 
returned to Spanish rule. The Dutch had 
already been successful in defending their 
interests in the carrying trade of Europe 
against both the German Hansa and the 
merchants of England. Owing to the 
geographical situation of their country 
they had become the recognised middle- 
men of the traffic between North and 
South. Moreover, even after the outbreak 
of the War of Independence, in 1568, 
neither Spain nor Portugal excluded the 
¥ , Hollanders, but allowed them 
Philip . s to ma ] ce their purchases of 

ow ® - foreign products both in Lisbon 

Free Trade ^ for ^ Ring of 

Spain regarded the revolutionary party 
only, not the peaceful merchants of 
Holland, as his enemies. But when the 
seven northern provinces finally gained 
their independence, and allied themselves 
with powers hostile to Spain, then Philip II. 
put an end to all free trade with the 
Spanish as well as the Portuguese ports, 
which were at that time subject to his 
dominion. 

After the fall of Antwerp, Amsterdam 
was, beyond doubt, the most conveniently 
situated spice market of Northern Europe. 
The question was, where was Amsterdam 
to obtain spices now that the ports of 
Spain were closed to her merchants ? The 
provinces and towns of the new republic 
had become very independent of one 
another, owing to the absence of any 
strong bond of common economic interests ; 
and thus attempts were made by other 
•cities besides Amsterdam to procure on 
their own account, and directly from the 
regions of production, the various com- 
modities which had been rendered unob- 
tainable by the closing of the Spanish 
and Portuguese harbours. Private com- 
panies were formed in several towns for 


organisation of the Dutch East India 
Company, together with much that was 
the purpose of importing merchandise 
direct from India ; and by exchanging the 
spices, etc., thus obtained for the products 
of Northern Europe the promoters hoped 
to supply the deficiency in commodities 
indispensable to the traffic of the Continent. 
_ t . The most important of the 
Tradc small companies established 
With the to carry on a direct trade with 

East Indies ^ j ndies was the 

“ Compagnie van Verre” (Company of the 
Distant Lands), founded in 1594 ; and it 
was in the interests of this firm that the 
first Dutch voyage to Java, Bawean, and 
Bali was undertaken in 1595, under the 
command of Cornelis de Houtman. 

This company, like its rivals, scarcely 
differed from the ordinary shipping associa- 
tions, which possess a historical importance 
from the fact that they were the precursors 
of joint-stock companies. When the object 
for which such an association had been 
formed was attained, the cargoes were 
divided among the partners, who hoped to 
make a profit from the sale of the goods. 
Through the influence of the great states- 
man, Johan van Olden Barneveldt, all the 
separate companies were incorporated into 
one in 1602 ; and a new type of mercantile 
association arose, which dominated and 
characterised the commercial life of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The United East India Company was 
a joint-stock association with rights of 
monopoly. It obtained ffom the Dutch 
Government the sole right of commerce 
with the East Indies in the very widest 
sense. Every Hollander was forbidden 
even to sail beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, not to speak of carrying on trade, 
without permission of the company ; on 
the other hand, it was open to every 
Hollander to become a shareholder and 
partaker in all the company’s rights and 
privileges by paying a subscription. The 
originally unequal shares into 
rivi e g es which the capital of 6,600,000 

of a Trading fiorins was divided could be 

Association 


transferred without restric- 
tion. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century a nominal value of 3,000 gulden 
per share was established for the con- 
venience of traffic in the bourses. 

The affairs of the company, which was 
divided into provinces, were managed by a 
committee of seventeen members called 
directors. There were many new features 
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in the old and characteristic of the con- 
stitutions of the guilds. Fundamentally 
new, however, was the endowment of the 
association with political rights of sover- 
eignty exercised in the name and under the 
supervision of the States-General of the 
Netherlands. All subsequent trading 
associations established after the model of 
^ _ the Dutch East India Corn- 

Traders with p an y are distinguished as 
Power to political commercial associa- 
Beciare War Such compa nies had 

the power to declare , war and to enter 
into negotiations and treaties ; legislation, 
administration, and the enforcement of 
justice were entrusted to them within 
their spheres of activity ; and the Dutch 
government exercised its rights of 
sovereignty only in form so long as the 
company was able to maintain itself 
without assistance and remained solvent. 

The Dutch East India Company formed 
the basis of the colonial empire of Holland 
in South-eastern Asia. The Portuguese 
were driven out of important points 
—Ceylon, Malacca, the Moluccas ; and 
unclaimed regions, that is to say, territories 
inhabited by indigenous 1‘aces only, such 
as Java, Sumatra, and Celebes, were occu- 
pied. A depot in Java, which in 1619 
received the name of Batavia, was the 
residence of the governor-general, who, 
when the Dutch colonies were at the zenith 
of their prosperity, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, controlled as many as 
seven provinces. 

The sphere of influence of the Hollanders 
extended as far as China and Japan, 
although trade was exposed to many 
serious difficulties in the Furthest East. 
One of the company’s servants, Abel 
Jansz Tasman, circumnavigated Australia, 
or New Holland, and discovered Van 
Diemen’s Land, now Tasmania, and New 
Zealand in 1642, But these events, how- 
ever important from a geographical stand- 
point, had no immediate commercial result, 

for the barren coasts of Aus- 
Austrana s tralia failed to entice settlers, 

Uncovered &nd it$ wealth in gold re . 

mamed, like that of California, 
undiscovered for over two hundred years. 

The Hollanders carried on traffic in 
spices in the same manner as the Portu- 
guese had done : their one desire was to 
obtain and to maintain the highest pos- 
sible prices of monopoly. In spite of the 
fact that spices were sold at auction in 
the Amsterdam market, and consequently 
4612 


were exposed to free competition, prices 
were kept constant through regulation of 
the amounts of production. The cultiva- 
tion of clove -trees was restricted to the 
island of Amboina, that of nutmegs to the 
Banda group ; superabundant harvests 
were reduced by the destruction of all 
products in excess of the quantity required 
for exportation, which, as a rule, equalled 
the average measure of consumption. 

When, in 1621, the twelve years’ truce 
with Spain, which had been so beneficial 
to the welfare of the Netherlanders, expired, 
a second joint-stock association, also 
furnished with rights of sovereignty, arose. 
This was the Dutch West India Company. 
Just as the Pope had once divided the 
earth between Spain and Portugal, so the 
Dutch government now apportioned it 
between the East and West India Com- 
panies. The Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
Horn formed the boundaries of the hemi- 
spheres subjected to their monopolies. 
Although the Hollanders were unable to 
lay claim to international recognition of 
their proceedings, and although the orders 
given by the Dutch government to its 
subjects and commercial companies had 
^ nothing whatever to do with 

m J* rS f °ther Christian nations 
, e n ° . s , ot of Europe, nevertheless the 
e n c Dutch continued to act with 
the utmost unscrupulousness toward 
former possessors of the lands occupied 
as well as later intruders. 

During this same period the Dutch 
theorists — the teachers of “ natural right ” 
— Grotius, Salmasius, Boxhorn, and Dela- 
court, were dogmatising on the mare 
liberum , the freedom, *or rather the open- 
ness, of the sea to all men, a conception 
quite in accordance with the spirit of the 
time considering that the pretensions of 
the Spaniards to monopoly were now 
completely overthrown. However, these 
patriotic philosophers made no mention 
at all of the fact that, although the seas had 
become open, their countrymen were 
everywhere doing their utmost to close 
them again to all competitors. Never- 
theless, the Dutch thinkers proved that 
theory — for the most part unconsciously — 
declares that which is most advantageous 
for one’s own time or for one’s own people, 
even for one’s own party, to be the best. 
The theorists of the seventeenth century 
developed the same principles of free trade 
.that were realised in England 150 years 
later. It is remarkable that, without excep- 
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tion, the economically stronger nations 
have ever held forth to their weaker 
neighbours on the blessings of free trade, 
of unrestricted competition between states 
as well as individuals. Although since the 
end of the eighteenth century the free 
trade theories of the British have con-’ 
quered the world, and contributed not a 
little to the commercial triumph of Eng- 
land, the assertions of the Dutch jurists 
of the seventeenth century in regard to 
the same principles were almost wholly 
ignored, although the economic practice 
of the Dutch was a cause of violent re- 
actions as time went on. 

The West India Company conducted 
itself even more offensively than did the 
East India; it was in reality a joint-stock 
association of pirates supported by the 
state, whose robberies found a counter- 
part only in the dealings of speculators in 
company shares at the Amsterdam Bourse. 
However, Holland has the West India 
Company to thank for Surinam and some 
of the Lesser Antilles ; other regions in 
America occupied by the company — New 
Netherlands and Brazil — were lost again 
during the seventeenth century. In like 
manner the little North Sea 
Vm a ° me nation was unable to retain 
Stock ‘oblbm West African possessions 


s later than the end of the 
eighteenth century. Since the shares in 
the two mercantile associations were the 
first effects to be handled in conformity 
with the regulations of a modern exchange, 
the Amsterdam Bourse has a legitimate 
claim to be considered the home of modern 
stock- jobbing. The building was con- 

structed in the year 1613, and from the 
very beginning was the scene of an unre- 
mitting struggle between “ bulls ” and 
bears.” The time transactions of modem 
days, the evil custom of buying on margins 
— that is to say, purchase and delivery of 
stock for which one has not paid, against 
which laws have been enacted without 
avail — the exchange tax, exchange list, 
etc., were all either invented, or at least 
brought to a high state of development, at 
the Amsterdam Bourse. Inasmuch as the 
rise and fall of dividends paid by the India 
Companies depended upon events im- 
possible to foresee, owing to the fact that 
they were taking place in all quarters of 
the' globe — the average dividend amounted 
to 22 per cent. — speculation had the 
character of a game of chance. The desire 
for gambling became a national vice, as 


was shown by the notorious tulip swindle 
in the year 1630, a ridiculous parody of 
exchange transactions, carried on outside 
the bourse. Men speculated^ on the rise and 
fall in the prices of real and imaginary tulip 
bulbs, until finally the whole mad business, 
tulips and all, disappeared with a crash. 
Until the end of the seventeenth century 
the Amsterdam Bourse was used 
New Fields £ or purpose of contracting 
for Dutch i oans Py the Dutch govern- 
apl a ment, as well as by the execu- 
tives of the provinces and the cities of the 
Netherlands. Naturally, the promissory 
notes and debenture bonds of public 
authorities were, in these times of war and 
disturbance, subject to great fluctuations. 
There was no longer an international loan 
market such as had once existed in 
Antwerp, now that the Italian and Upper 
German capitalists were bankrupts. Every 
state endeavoured, if possible, to make 
both ends meet with the aid of its own 
capitalists. But ■when Holland was 
forced out of the world market by the 
national economic policies of England and 
France, the capital thus set free accepted 
such opportunities for investment as were 
offered by the great industries which were 
just beginning to develop. In spite of all, 
however, capital became heaped up in the 
land, which not only had sufficient for all 
its needs, but was still gasping for more. 

Wealthy men showed less and less desire 
to take part in laborious or dangerous 
undertakings, and preferred simply to put 
their money out at interest Thus it 
happened that after the beginning of the 
eighteenth century impoverished sove- 
reigns who were unable to obtain loans at 
home sought out Holland as a place for 
borrowing money. Amsterdam became 
the scene of international money trans- 
actions, and the Amsterdam Bourse the 
international stock market, whose rates 
of exchange were the standard followed 
by all the other European stock exchanges 
, of the eighteenth century, 

p e Once more, after a long period 

Jews*** 6 comparative inaction, an 
element which has been of 
like importance to the history of the 
world and to the history of economics 
made its appearance ; and although it was 
badly adapted to its more or less hostile 
environment, it nevertheless persevered, 
looking forward to a better future. 
Driven forth from all lands, and perse- 
cuted ever since the time of ’the Crusades, 
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the Jews, even when tolerated for the good 
of the treasury, had no share in either the 
local or the - international commercial 
affairs of Northern and Southern Europe. 
From the twelfth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury they had managed to maintain a pre- 
carious existence as money-dealers and 
usurers on the very smallest scale. After 

Hie conquest of Granada, in 
The Jews x^qo, they were expelled from 

Spain together with the Moors, 

ew ame a ]j-j 10ll g] 1 a f ew who had been 

converted to Christianity were permitted 
to remain in the country, receiving the 
name of Marannos. But like the con- 
verted Moors, or Moriscos, they had the 
reputation of being merely nominally 
Christian, and in 1609*1611 they were 
finally turned out of Spain and Portugal 
neck and crop as conspirators and rebels. 

A number of them found a place of refuge 
in the Netherlands, the Dutch welcoming 
their arrival as an opportunity for a demon- 
stration of hostility to Spain. A Jewish 
quarter grew up in Amsterdam, and no 
hindrances were placed in the way of Jews 
who wished to share in the commercial life 
of the city. In a short time daughter com- 
munities, like the one at Hamburg, deve- 
loped from the main colony at Amsterdam. 
Dutch-Portuguese Jews emigrated to 
England when the kingdom, closed to 
them since the time of Edward L, was once 
more thrown open by Cromwell, in 1657. 
Amsterdam was the door through which the 
Jews again found entrance to European 
civilisation. Scattered as they were over 
all parts of the. world, the J ews were the 
connecting link of what was to be a new 
development of international capitalism. 

For all that the business in money and 
credit and the non-European commerce 
of Holland was so extensive, she owed 
her wealth chiefly to her trade in merchan- 
dise with the rest of the Continent. 
During the seventeenth century the Dutch 
.. -x* «« * were the maritime carriers 

r ar * . ra e and middlemen of Europe; 
k on f° * three-fourths of the mer- 
by the Dutch cantile marine 0 f the world 

belonged to them. The power of the 
Hansa was gone ; the Thirty Years 
War had effectually crippled Germany; 
England was experiencing the greatest 
crisis of her constitutional existence ; 
France was still prevented from per- 
ceiving or attending to her economic 
interests owing to various political com- 


plications ; in ; short, general conditions 
were now as favourable to the Nether- 
lands, though still feeble in themselves, as 
they had been in former days to the Hansa. 
Thus the Dutch were enabled to control 
maritime trade until finally the tendency 
of the world’s history became unfavourable 
to them, and the Great Powers vindicated 
their natural rights of superiority. 

In the meanwhile, however, Dutch mer- 
chants and shipowners dominated the 
commerce of the Baltic, and consequently 
the grain trade of Europe. /‘Amsterdam 
obtained possession of the great surplus 
quantities of . grain grown in the Baltic 
countries, and thus supplied not only Hol- 
land, but alsoWestern and Southern Europe. 
According to a document of the year 1603, 
a stock of 4,000,000 bushels — that is to say, 
wheat enough to supply 800,000 people 
fora year — was kept constantly on hand.” 

By closing the mouths of the Rhine and 
the Schelde, the Hollanders destroyed the 
trade of the Spanish Netherlands as well 
as that of Western Germany. The latter 
region, indeed, became economically 
subject to them as far south as the Black 
Forest, and they were already masters 
c . . - of Eastern Germany beyond 
the'world's Hamburg and Danzig. They 
Commerce had lo ”f been superior to all 
competitors m Scandinavia and 
on the northern seas, whether as merchants 
or as fishermen, their connections extending 
as far as the coasts of the White Sea. 
Dutch navigators even cruised about the 
Arctic Ocean, striving to solve the mystery 
of a north-east passage. Southern Europe 
also had fallen into the net of their all- 
embracing commerce ; they dominated the 
Mediterranean, and after the conclusion of 
peace in 1648 appeared once more in the 
harbours of Portugal and Spain. 

How great a burden the Dutch had been 
to England and France was shown by 
the violent reaction that arose against 
them in both nations during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. In 1651 the 
English Navigation Acts were passed 
by the Commonwealth Parliament. A 
severe struggle now began for the freedom 
of English maritime trade and for supre- 
macy in the world’s commerce, a struggle 
in which the weaker nation finally sub- 
mitted to the stronger, and sought by 
means of an alliance at a propitious 
moment with its former opponent to 
save what it could of its earlier power. 
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EXPANSION OF THE NATION’S COMMERCE 


IN the eleventh century England had pasturage or for the alternate use of the land 

* fallen under the political and economic as meadow and ploughed field. Hence 

dominion of foreigners. While the per- the large landowners turned their pro- 
manent foreign and native elements party into pasturage, regardless of the 
were gradually becoming reconciled to rights of occupants, enclosing common 
one another, the commercial dominion of lands, with the assistance of accommo- 
strangers, in spite of its nomadic character, A A f dating sheriffs and magis- 

became still deeper rooted in the land. ge ° « trates, who belonged to their 

Although England yielded an abundance Unemployment own c ^ ass * Thus numerous 
of natural products, there were no de- p y freeholders and tenants were 

veloped industries and no maritime traffic deprived of their land, and of these but 
or shipping capable of competing with a small proportion were able to lease new 
other countries, not to speak of any inde- ground suitable for farming. As a result, 
pendent foreign trade. Nevertheless, the the country swarmed with paupers and 
central government, in spite of all feudal unemployed. Even the worse than in- 
limitations, was powerful enough to main- adequate relief of distress supplied by the 
tain a firm and consistent national policy, monasteries was ended by their abolition 
The kings sought to relieve the economic under Henry VIII., without any substi- 
difficulties of their subjects, and this at a tute being provided. It became a question 
time when throughout Europe economic of vital importance to the nation, either 
policy lay almost exclusively in the hands to promote or to create new forms of 
of municipal authorities, or, at the most, industry with a view to the relief of 
under the control of more temporary want as well as the employment 
ng an m er Qr j ess p 0wer f u x provincial of a future increased population. 

/L ° ? rulers. The struggle of Eng- One way to this object *was discovered 

° orci & ttcrs land to free itself from the by the economists of England in the 

economic yoke of foreigners began with time of Elizabeth. Among the first 

the establishment of companies, such measures passed by the Elizabethan 

as the Staple Guild and the Association government was the currency reform of 
of Merchant Adventurers. 1560, which had become necessary 

The accession of the Tudors, in 1485, owing to the debasement of the coinage 
was followed by a change in economic brought about during the reign of Henry 
conditions that led to far-reaching results. VIII. The English Government was in 
This was the substitution of “ enclosure” the fortunate position of never having 
for the “open-field” system of agricul- granted the right to coin money to 
Hire. The landed proprietors of Eng- subordinate powers, as had happened else- 

land no less than of the Continent where in feudal Europe ; while, therefore, 
opposed the old order of economic life, one sovereign might cause a temporary 
for the reason that it stood in the way of T E r h derangement of the cur- 

V ^rious new and profitable means of r e Iig IS , , k . rency, another was able to 

making money. When a large amount ©wl^Colners *** re duce it to order, for the 

of farming land was turned, into good of the whole country, 

pasture for the sake of sheep-farming, which by this time was taking an intelligent 
the large wool producers found that their interest in the most important economic 
interests were injured by the small questions. The measures passed by the 
properties of peasants scattered over their Government for general economic better- 
estates, and that the common lands were ment were approved by the nation, the 
a great hindrance to their plans for advantage of state control in economic 
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matters having been exemplified in the case 
of the currency. It is true that the English 
government was unable to look to the public 
for co-operation in regard to foreign affairs 
—however much the national intelligence 
had developed during the early Eliza- 
bethan period— until the country was 
threatened by a foreign invasion. Before a 
state of complete understanding 
l between government and people 

Of the Royal j ia(i been reached in 1588, at the 

xc ange t j me 0 | the Spanish Armada, 
the Crown, anxious to avoid any extra- 
ordinary taxation, had been obliged to 
contract loans of very doubtful advantage. 
At first the Tudors borrowed money in 
Antwerp, where the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Gresham occupied the position of financial 
agent of the English government. But as 
early as 1569, after the Duke of Alva had 
arrived in the Netherlands, and Antwerp 
had begun to decline, the financial require- 
ments of the English Crown were supplied 
by domestic capital. The government of 
England had thus freed itself from the 
dominion of international, money-lenders, 
and had thereby advanced several steps 
in economic development. 

The attainment of national independence 
in all things pertaining to money and 
credit found expression in the erection of 
the Royal Exchange by Sir Thomas 
Gresham in 1566 at his own expense. The 
queen had already recognised the services of 
this public-spirited financier by conferring 
knighthood upon him in 1559 ; indeed, 
it had long been the fashion for Conti- 
nental governments to confer patents of 
nobility on the various German and 
Italian merchant princes who had been of 
especial service to them as money-lenders. 

The imperialist policy of the Tudors 
was expensive, like that of the Hapsburgs 
and Valois. In all lands sovereigns ‘were 
discovering that their incomes were no 
longer sufficient to meet their expenses, 
so much easier had it become to contract 
T . , debts; and debts required 

iaZZZT settlement, or at least 
Their Incomes ^est - had to be paid on 
them. The populations of 
all the countries of Europe resisted the 
increasing demands of the governments ; 
and as a result of undeveloped, badly 
managed systems qf assessment and collec- 
tion, so much money was lost to the 
national treasuries, „ that what finally found 
its way into the coffers of the state 
amounted to very little indeed. However, 
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necessity led to the invention of various 
expedients for raising money, which were 
not only independent of the concessions 
of parliaments and popular assemblies, but 
yielded far greater amounts than had any 
previous source of income. ... This -is the 
financial aspect of the development of the 
theory of Royal prerogative. t ' : 

The German princes had assumed long 
before, as heirs of the old Roman Empire, 
exclusive possession ’ of all the* useful pre- 
rogatives of royalty; such as the right 
to coin money, to dig for precious metals, 
to collect taxes, and to dispense justice ; 
but . as time passed these rights:, were 
gradually transferred to lesser ; powers, 
both temporal and ecclesiastical, and to 
towns and corporations. The income of 
a sovereign was limited to the yield of the 
crown possessions, and had he lost these 
also, he was powerless, as poor as the 
German emperors who followed the 
Hohenstaufen. Minor princes and cities 
now took upon themselves the ..duties of 
government, and in their restricted -spheres 
exercised the same rights of administra- 
tion as had once been executed by the 
w sovereign himself , over his 

es ern entire domain ; but with this 

RcgaHsm^ *** s * e P the feebleness ofthedis- 
" 0 < united towns and lesser rulers 

increased, as was especially obvious when 
looked at from the point of view of en- 
tanglements with foreign powers. . 

Since' the incomes derived by princes from 
the crown lands proved insufficient, they 
resorted to taxation ; but this resulted 
only in making parliaments and assem- 
blies more and more disinclined to 
grant the demands of sovereigns. Con- 
sequentfy the latter unearthed and ex- 
tended their ancient and inalienable royal 
prerogatives to relieve them of financial 
embarrassments. The acceptance of 
Roman law during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries greatly furthered the 
designs of the rulers. Especially in 
Western Europe regalism was soon in full 
sway, ‘ and was pursued . without the 
slightest regard either ' to existing rights 
or to the welfare of subjects. Princes^of 
•th*e~ small states of Germany and Italy 
followed the example of the sovereigns 
of great kingdoms, if not. with the same 
favourable results to their own ends, at least 
with the same thoroughness and rigour. 

In England, the regulation of trade was 
by general admission included under the 
prerogative of the Crown, while taxation 
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avowedly for revenue was not. But the 
Tudors found a convenient, elasticity in 
the admitted rights of the Crown, and 
developed a system of granting mono- 
polies — -sometimes to favourites, but 
generally receiving substantial considera- 
tion for the grant — till the list of mono- 
polies became formidable and burdensome, 
at one time including currants, salt, iron, 
gunpowder, playing-cards, cowhide, furs, 
sail-cloth, potash, vinegar, whale-oil, coal, 
steel, brandy, brushes, bottles, pots, salt- 
petre, lead, oil, mirrors, paper, starch, 
tin, sulphur, cloth, sardines, beer, cannons, 
horn, leather, Spanish wool, and Irish 
yarn. However, this system of conduct- 
ing inland commerce was from the be- 
ginning so imperfect and faulty that it 
soon disappeared, leaving no trace behind. 
It was left to the Stuarts to make their 
vain attempt to extend the prerogative 
into the field of taxation. 

On the other hand, a Crown monopoly 
of foreign trade was much easier to 
enforce and to maintain, owing to the 
fact that previous systems could be 
brought into connection with it. Several 


rs guild - like corporations, 

Commerce ° n 3 cc i i i 

. c . , .. called regulated com- 

m the Sixteenth ,, P x 3 c . 

r . pames, and formed after 

y the model of the Merchant 

Adventurers, were instituted with the 
assistance of the government, which was, 
of course, well paid for its good offices. The 
names of these corporations alone are 
sufficient to convey a vivid idea of the 
extent of British commerce at the end of 
the sixteenth century, although it is true 
that they were not equally prosperous. 
There was a Russian or Muscovite Com- 
pany, founded in 1554, a Baltic Company 
(1579), a Turkish Company (1581), a 
Morocco or Barbary Company (1585), 
and a Guinea trade monopoly. In addi- 
tion to these, the merchants of Exeter and 
Bristol organised themselves into guilds, 
having constitutions similar to that of 
the Mercers’ Company of London. Finally, 
in 1600, the East India Company, the 
first joint-stock association to be formed 
in 'England, was founded. 

English policy during the time of 
Elizabeth had already overcome the 
German Hansa, one of the most powerful 
enemies of national trade. England had 
also succeeded in getting the upper hand 
of the Italians, as was shown by the sus- 
pension of the voyages of the Venetians 
and Genoese. Consequently there remained 


but one rival in the field— Holland, 

the greatest of all; but so long as the 

Dutch were indispensable to the English 

as allies in the war against Spain arid 

Portugal, the chief sea-powers of the time, 

a conflict was not desirable. That 

England was, however, already prepared 

to take up arms against the Netherlands 

e . , _ „ may be seen from the events 
Spam s Fall whkh occmTed in ^ 

rom an ime k e |: ore t p e uprising of the 

' ‘ ' " Dutch against Spain. England 

and Holland then fought one another with 

trade embargoes, and England finally 

removed her cloth staple from Antwerp. 

During the further course of events 
England sought to ally herself with Holland, 
as happened in reality one hundred years 
later, at the time of William III. The 
result of this attempt was the war 
between Spain and England, which culmi- 
nated in the destruction of the Invincible 
Armada in 1588. In that great struggle 
it was finally manifested that Spain was 
deposed from the position of supreme 
maritime power, though many years and 
much hard fighting passed before her 
fleets ceased to be dangerous. 

Shortly after the accession of James L, 
who, as a Stuart, was friendly to Spain, 
peace was concluded with Philip II. at 
London in 1604. The Spaniards granted 
the inhabitants of the now United King- 
dom freedom of trade with all their 
possessions, excepting the East and West 
Indies. However, it was nt>t long before 
the English found a way of escaping the 
latter difficulty. The question was. should 
England permit the Hollanders, who had 
already extended their trade to the Far 
East, as well as to America, alone to retain 
possession of the field ? Fortunately, 
the treaty of 1604 itself furnished a pretext 
for intrusion into Spanish and Portuguese 
domains, inasmuch as according to its 
terms, the English were permitted to seek- 
out and, under certain conditions, take 
w 1 a* possession of anv West or 
East Indian territory not yet 
£££ “fPiSf by . Spain or Porta- 
gal. thus international law 
and national interests were — at least 
in one case — brought into complete har- 
mony with one another. 

In spite of the expansion of England’s 
maritime trade, and notwithstanding the 
wars into which the nation had "been 
plunged in order to secure freedom from 
the economic dominion of strangers, the 
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industrial activity of the English — so far 
as foreign markets were concerned — was, 
even during the time of the Tudors, 
restricted to the manufacture of wool 
products. Not until the first migration 
of Flemish weavers to England during the 
reign of Edward III. had the manufacture 
of wool attained to a state of development 
_ . . sufficient to warrant the ex- 

portation ' of cloth. By the 
Welcomed midc y e 0 f tde sixteenth century 
m Britain d j 3ecame ne cessary to forbid 
the exportation of sheep and wool, in order 
that the domestic spinning and weaving 
industries might not suffer for lack of raw 
material. Soon afterwards the second 
great immigration of Flemish weavers 
took place. The fugitives, driven from the 
Netherlands by the decrees against heretics 
issued by Charles V. and Philip IL, were 
cordially welcomed by the British govern- 
ment, to the great disgust of the domestic 
industrial classes. From this time forth 
the wool industry of the Netherlands 
possessed no special feature that could 
not easily be duplicated on the other 
side of the Channel 
During the reign of Elizabeth the 
important transformation in industrial 
conditions that had already taken place a 
century before on the Continent in several 
brandies of manufacture began to affect 
the English wool trade. From its very 
nature the wool industry could not well be 
carried on as a handicraft, inasmuch as the 
same material passed through many hands 
—spinners, weavers, fullers, dyers — before 
the cloth was complete and ready for use. 
Nor did the finished product reach the 
consumer until it had been exposed for 
sale in the shops of wholesale and retail 
dealers. No single establishment was able 
to fulfil all these conditions. Dealers who 
owned capital, and even the sheep farmers, 
found it an easy matter to obtain control 
of the craftsmen through advances of 
raw material and wages ; and thus the 
The Earl c ^°th industry soon took the 
Da^ of*the * orm °* a capitalised system 
% j of manufactur e. W ea vers, 

wool trade i •» % 

fullers, and dyers no longer 
laboured directly for their customers, but 
for a capitalist, who was the connecting 
link between the different classes of pro- 
ducers, and at the same time supplied the 
markets with the finished product. The 
wool trade did not at once become a great 
industry, such as is pursued in factories, 
but continued to be carried on in the 
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homes of the weavers and in small work- 
shops, for the government protected 
house labour and prevented the introduc- 
tion of factory industry — at least so far 
as the manufacture of wool was concerned 
— until late in the eighteenth century. 

The control by the central government 
of commerce and industry which in other 
countries had gradually been won from 
the central governments by independent 
cities, companies, and territories, was 
undisputed in England. The passing of 
the Apprentices iAct in 1562 had the effect 
of determining the organisation of English 
industry for centuries. This Act was a 
law dealing with the most important of 
social questions — the time of apprenticeship 
(seven years), and matters concerning 
journeymen, contracts, time, and reward of 
labour. The municipal authorities were 
entrusted with its execution in towns, and 
in the country, the magistrates. 

The Act of Elizabeth remained in force 
until 1814, although it had long ceased to 
be observed in many particulars, since 
new forms of industry and new branches of 
commerce had sprung up to which it did not 
tk. apply.. Although the Tudors 


The Stuarts 
F riendly 

with Spain 


apply. Although the Tudors 
had many times been per- 
mitted to take the law into 


their own hands, and without 
opposition, because their policy was in 
harmony with the wishes of the British 
nation, this was not the case with the 
Stuarts, against whom an active resistance 
that passed all previously known limits 
developed in both people and Parliament. 
Their friendly relations with Spain were 
not popular, although it would have been 
advantageous for England to ally herself 
with this nation against Flolland, her more 
dangerous rival ; moreover, such an 
alliance could not have been otherwise 
than favourable to the importation of 
English products into the Pyrenean 
Peninsula and South America. 

Thus, when the earlier Stuarts desired 
to collect the money necessary for carrying 
out their foreign policy they found neither 
Parliament nor people disposed to give 
them any assistance ; and since they 
endeavoured to win their point by invoking 
the aid of absolutism and divine right, the 
consequence was that the opposition of the 
nation increased. Parliament claimed the 
right of distribution of monopolies in 1623, 
withdrawing it from the Crown, and fought 
the system of forced loans. When it 
granted the taxes on tonnage and poundage 



INVENTOR OF THE STOCKING LOOM 7 THE ORIGIN OF THE GREAT DISCOVERY 
Many of the world’s greatest discoveries have been simply born, the invention of the stocking loom being a case in point. 
The Rev. William Lee, to whom the discovery of this epoch-making machine was due, derived the idea of his wonderful 
creation from watching the movement of his wife’s fingers while knitting. Constructing his machine, he removed it from 
Claverton, in Somersetshire, to London, and Queen Elizabeth made a personal examination of its working. On the 
invitation of Henry IV., Lee took up his residence in France, but did not live to reap the reward of his invention. 

From the picture by Alfred Elmore, R.A. 

But just as the material desires of man mented. From that time i\o importation 
are expressions of an invincible natural of extra-European goods to England was 
force that mocks all attempts at repres- allowed except under the English flag, 
sion, so also in the lives of nations affairs Commodities of European origin could be 
relating to material welfare invariably sent to England in English ships only, or 
press their claims whenever there is a in vessels belonging to the nation in which 
pause in the constant struggle in the their cargoes were produced. It was also 
spiritual world. The war with the Nether- determined that voyages should be direct, 
lands for the independence of English from port to port, without any stop being 
foreign trade and for the dominion of the made at the Dutch intermediate stations, 
sea was postponed for many years ; but The coasting trade was reserved to the 
when Holland declined overtures for an national flag, and, for the improvement of 
intimate union with the English Republic, the home fishing industry, the importation 
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to the king, not for life, as to his pre- the Parliament — Cromwell was not yet 
deeessors, but for a term of one year Protector, but was occupied with the 
only, Charles I. endeavoured to govern Worcester campaign — by passing the 
without a Parliament, and to collect taxes Navigation Act, threw down a direct 
without further authorisation than his challenge fo its commercial rival, 
own will. Still, the English people were Already under the Tudors, and even at 
not moved to action by economic motives the time of the Plantagenets, English mer- 
alone ; the question of religion, without chant vessels had been protected by means 
doubt, predominated, and, according to of discriminating taxes, coasting ships in 
popular opinion, political interests, in the particular having been favoured by various 
stricter sense of the term, were of greater reservations. In the Act of 1651 all the 
importance than economic affairs were. old regulations were renewed and supple- 
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of salted fish was forbidden. Directions as 
to the manning of English merchant 
vessels proved that Cromwell looked 
upon the merchant marine as the training 
school for the navy. 

Although, owing to the relative weak- 
ness of the English mercantile marine, it 
was long before the Navigation Act had 

^ * et" the favourable economic results 
Dutch Ships ant p :i p ate( p its immediate 
Captured by o naval war 


captured by litkal effect was a naval war 
the English ^ Holland (i 6 5 2 -i 654 ), in 

which the English navy, under Robert 
Blake, showed itself to be in no wise in- 
ferior to the fleets of Holland manned by 
crews of far greater experience in battle. 
The great territorial expansion of the 
Dutch made it possible to deal more 
serious blows at them, and during the year 
1653 the English captured over one thou- 
sand Dutch vessels in various parts of the 
world. According to the terms of the 
peace of 1654, made on party grounds 
by the anti- Orange oligarchy under the 
leadership of the brothers De ‘Witt, 
Holland agreed to recognise the Naviga- 
tion Act as well as the supremacy of the 
British flag in English waters. 

But the victory of the English under 
Cromwell over their ancient enemies, the 
Spaniards, was of far greater value to the 
Englishman of the day than the successes 
won against the Dutch ; not because the 
colonial power of Spain was a hindrance to 
British expansion, but for the reason that 
the Spaniards represented Catholicism. 
The result of the war was the acquisition 
of Jamaica and the port of Dunkirk. The 
latter might have been a foothold for 
English power on the Continent, like 
Calais in former days (1347-1558), but 
Charles II. sold the city to Louis XIV. 
in 1662. That the monarchy of the 
Restoration had no intention of adopting 
a commercial-political policy other than 
that introduced by the Commonwealth 
was shown by the renewal of the Navigation 
- . . Act in 1660 and 1664— so 

Commercial ±Q k a second and a 
oncessions o en l ar ged and improved 
«U Colon.es edition ^ origmal Act . 

In New England the long-wished-for 
region of distribution and consumption 
was acquired, a region which the English 
sought straightway to close to the compe- 
tition of foreign merchants. Each time 
the Navigation Act was renewed clauses 
were inserted according to which the pro- 
ducts of British colonies could be sent to 

.Miilill/' ! ..1 j „ ; 


English ports alone, even when intended 
for another land, and European goods 
could be exported to the colonies only on 
English ships, and direct from England 
and Wales. It was not till the Union of 
1707 that English privileges became 
British by their extension to Scotland. The 
second naval war with Holland broke out 
in 1664 as a result of a dispute with the 
Dutch West India Company. During the 
course of the hostilities New Amsterdam — 
the New York of to-day— and Cape Coast 
Castle in Guinea were captured by the 
British. The first guineas were minted, at 
this time, of gold brought on the vessels of an 
English company from the Guinea Coast. 

As the war ” had resulted in great 
damage to English commerce, peace 
negotiations were begun at Breda, which, 
in spite of the sudden appearance of a 
Dutch fleet in the Thames in 1667, were 
definitely favourable to England. The 
Peace of Breda granted permanent 
possession of New Netherlands to the 
English, who were now masters of the 
entire Atlantic coast of North America 
from Acadia to Florida. Considerable 
light is thrown upon the 
Holland in dependence of German 
Alliance wi commerce at this time by 
ng the fact that, although con- 

trary to the provisions of the Navigation 
Act* the Dutch were allowed to carry 
German goods to England in their own 
vessels. 

A third naval war with the Dutch fol- 
lowed (1672-1674), when England, in alli- 
ance with France, supported Louis XIV. 
in his attempt to annihilate Holland. Al- 
though England gained no new territory 
by the Treaty of Westminster, she neverthe- 
less prevented Holland from carrying out 
her intention of forming an alliance with 
Spain, when the two former mistresses of 
the sea saw that their interests were 
equally prejudiced by the rapid develop- 
ment of English maritime power. The 
troubles with Holland finally ceased when 
the House of Orange once more stood at 
the head of the state in 1672, and renewed 
their dynastic connection with the Stuasts. 

The result was an adjustment of the 
interests of the two nations. Holland, 
'satiated with wealth, desired rest and peace, 
and after having established a permanent 
alliance with England, contented herself 
with opp >sing the encroachments of the 
French, who had now become dangerously 
powerful in Europe as in the colonies. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF FRANCE 

AND THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 


. England and the those pauses Lithe tumult of human affairs 
j but a prelude to the ensued during which such peoples and 
nth France between states as are possessed of vitality arc able 
ii§. The new Hiin- quickly to recover their power, even though 
it lasted with but a short time before they hiay have been 

i Louis XIV/s third standing on the very brink of the grave. In 

:il the Congress of p . France the monarchy took 

,t from the point of E<!^ om i c charge of the labour of civili- 
final and decisive Q^ est i ons m sation, and, moreover, en- 

tiion of the world’s countered at first little or no 

>, Portuguese, Hoi- opposition. Henry IV., assisted by Sully, 
1 British — all had succeeded, by the aid of commercial treaties, 
md with insufficient colonising associations, the promotion of 
:iis monopoly of the industry, and, above all, by encouraging 
Lt a phantom that agriculture, in guiding the French people 
ion in turn, only to into the same tendencies of national 
s unconquerable" im- economic policy that had already led to 
and action displayed such great results elsewhere. Richelieu 
item Europe, which himself, the powerful subduer of the feudal 
ither at an early day nobility, in seeking to free the Crown from 
oples, would no more their dishonouring tutelage, pursued the 
mt of a commercial same course, so far as his participation 
)olitical world men- in the Thirty Years War allowed him to 
and since the very direct his attention to economic questions, 
alities were develop- But it soon became apparent that the 
re daughter nations French had been too late in entering the 
r dependence on the ranks of colonial nations, and that only 
ime constantly less the leavings of the Spaniards, Portuguese, 
?t the pursuit of this Hollanders, and English remained to them, 
ommercial dominion French colonists settled, it is true, on the 
lisation to develop St. Lawrence, in the Antilles, in Guiana, 
expand over wider in West Africa, and in Madagascar, yet 
r estimate of possi- without any very serious attempt to make 
iticipated. Private these territories their own, and their 
leavours found firm attention was constantly being taken from 
iments and in the their new possessions by political entangle- 
ions, for the living ments nearer home. 

lese varied interests A new and bitter quarrel arose with Spain 
■ring atmosphere of p rance * s during the days of Richelieu 

dvantages. ranee s an d continued long after the 

which at one time Spain ° c ^ ose °* the Thirty Years 

le rivalry for mari- 1 War, lasting until the Peace 

i, Portugal, Holland, of the Pyrenees in 1659. At the same time, 
-the last named was in the disturbances of the Fronde, the last 
After Philip II. had struggle was fought between the three inde- 
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them all alike. This movement was 
occasioned by the incredible mismanage- 
ment of the national finances, which had 
begun during the days of Richelieu, and 
had gone from bad to worse during ^the 
ministry of Mazarin, 1642-1661. Ever 
since the national debts of France had 
passed from the hands of. foreign capi- 
, talists into those of domestic 
The King s mone y.j en( j erSi the so-called 
Victory over „ » the abuse had 

tie People heen curren t 0 f farming out 
the rates and taxes to the state creditors 
in order that they might be able to repay 
themselves from the sums collected. The 
result was boundless oppression of the 
masses, deception of the Government, and 
enrichment of capitalists. 

A concerted attack, under the leadership 
of the Parlement of Paris, was made on 
the unlimited monarchy ; and the populace 
of the capital joined in it. But. as the 
disturbances of the Fronde continued, to 
the great injury of the industrial classes, a 
reaction followed in Paris, and the king 
and his all-powerful Minister finally ob- 
tained the upper hand in this last struggle 
of feudal institutions against unlimited 
monarchical power. 

A sequel to the events of the Fronde 
followed, when, after the death of 
Mazarin, the chief cause of the ruin, 
his financial tool, Nicholas Fouquet, 
who had outdone even the court of 
Louis XIV. by the magnificence of his 
household, was sent to prison. The same 
judgment was passed on the entire tribe 
of Partisans, although they had been a 
power in the state — in fact, above the 
state ; a precarious support to lawful 
authority during times of disturbance, 
and often rather an aid to princely 
“ condottieri ” of the stamp of an Orleans 
or a Conde, who had become more dan- 
gerous to the King of France than Wallen- 
stein had been to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

Jean Baptiste Colbert, the new Finance 
r .. . . Minister, whose influence had 
sreatjy contributed to the 
of Fifiance overthrow ot the Partisans, 
retained his difficult position 
fropi 1661 until his death, in 1683. His 
first great work was to consolidate the 
state liabilities, which rested on a thousand 
separate titles and bore high rates of 
interest, into a single national debt, paying 
interest at 5 per cent. This relatively 
mild method of acknowledging the bank- 
ruptcy of a nation was even then not new 
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to France, and was often resorted to in 
later times. But Colbert was obliged to 
forgo the task of extinguishing the 
national debt, as well as any attempt to 
meddle with the privileges of the nobility 
and clergy, for upon them depended the 
foreign and domestic policy of Louis XIV., 
and the Minister of finance had no other 
desire than to be his faithful servant. The 
wars of this period caused many more 
loans to be raised and the public finances 
once more to be thrown into disorder. 
The nobility and clergy were subdued and 
transformed into court domestics, as it 
were, by deference to their privileges and 
the offer of certain personal advantages. 

A significant change had taken place in 
the policy of the sovereigns of Europe. 
Previously kings had been able to keep the 
privileged classes in check through alli- 
ances with the third estate ; but now that 
the kingship had attained to the zenith 
of its power, it transformed clergy and 
nobility into pillars of the Government, 
not in order to oppose the masses, its 
former ally — the latter had as yet no idea 
of revolting — but merely that it might be 
Th R bited above all bickerings 
Power with the privileged classes, and 
its^ZenUh. x ' ea ^ se the idea of a. centralised 
1 s em government, impartially look- 
ing down upon the doings of men from 
the heights of its absolute position. The 
king had, in fact, become the highest 
expression of governmental force, to 
which all personal or class rights were as 
nothing. This form of kingship, which 
created the unity of the modern state out 
of the welter of competing independent 
jurisdictions, was by no means lacking 
in a conception of its social mission ; 
but the latter remained in the background, 
certainly so long as the throne was 
surrounded by troops of privileged cour- 
tiers, whose chief office was to increase its 
splendour and stability. 

To be sure, now and then a law for the 
improvement of economic and social affairs 
made its appearance ; for example, Colbert 
decreased the land-tax (taille) for the bene- 
fit of the peasants, the most oppressed of all 
the social classes. However, the tendency 
of the unlimited monarchy was far more 
in the direction of a general and in- 
discriminate policy of national welfare 
than in that of protection of the feeble and 
oppressed. The power and, above all, the 
military capabilities of the state were 
to be augmented by an increase in the 
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prosperity of the people ; and in order to 
heighten military efficiency, all endeavours 
were concentrated in the ideas of protec- 
tion of the state from without, of increase 
of territory, and of general expansion. 

The fall of the Spanish Empire was looked 
upon by France as an invitation to step 
into that nation’s place, and to seize the 
position of supremacy in Europe, on the 
high seas, and in all colonial spheres. 
This vast political programme not only 
contained within it the germs of renewed 
struggles with the Spanish and German 
Hapsburgs, at whose expense France 
expected to acquire the “ natural boun- 
daries ” previously denied her, but was a 
cause of renewed war with Holland and 
England, the sea powers of the age. 

In no empire the world has yet seen 
have nation and kingship reached such 
a state of solidarity as in the France of 
Louis XIV. All variances that arose 
under his rule and under that of his 
successors — the downfall of the old 
monarchy, the great revolution, the 
empire — had their foundations in the 
defeats suffered by the French in the 
. struggle with the English. Just 

““ m f as Spain, Holland, and England 
? • viv herself had done, so did France 

sacrifice hundreds of years 
of her existence to the attainment of an 
illusory dominion of the world, established 
on a monopoly of the world’s commerce. 

In order that the French, who already 
saw certain plunder before their eyes in 
the fallen Spanish Empire, might drive the 
Dutch and English from the seas, it 
was necessary for them ‘to mobilise all 
their military strength and at the same 
time to open up all their economic re- 
sources. The policy of imperialism re- 
quired wealth such as was possessed by 
Spain in her mines and by Holland in her 
commerce. It was also necessary for 
England, France’s rival — in fact, for any 
nation that expected to maintain itself 
against Louis XIV. — to invent new means 
for carrying on the struggle. The un- 
directed pursuit of small economic in- 
terests with limited spheres was certainly 
not a means of creating such resources 
as were needed by powers of the first rank 
in their struggle for the world market. 

However, the economic conditions of the 
smaller circles, of corporations, cities, 
territories and provinces, must at least 
have suggested thoughts for the guidance 
of a national policy based on a regard 


for the pufelic welfare. It was necessary 
to transfer that which had already been 
done on a small scale into a greater 
sphere, to develop and to perfect it. 

In -fact, the mercantile system, oi 
Colbertism, as it has been called, after its 
classic representative, merely consisted in 
an extension in the use of economic- 
C1 political measures that had 

Mercantile * on & ^ een em Pl°y e d i 11 restricted 
s 1 areas. As soon as the state 
drew within its paternal protec- 
tion economic affairs which had previously 
been left to their own powers of develop- 
ment, like every eager beginner it went 
too far in the matter, without considera- 
tion for the activities of natural produc- 
tion. The latter are of a private, individual 
nature, the sources of numerous economic 
phenomena which gradually shade off 
into the very highest spheres of national 
and world economy. However, on the 
whole, mercantilism stood the test of its 
time; that is to say, it succeeded in 
Western Europe during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It gave to 
peoples and to states that which they had 
not before possessed, indeed that which 
they could not possibly have acquired 
through the action oi the unregulated 
forces to which they had been accustomed. 

Nothing short of the centralised power 
of a modern nation was able to perform 
that which neither cities, nor leagues 
of cities, nor the provinces of Germany 
and Italy, nor even the^ independent 
provinces of larger states, had been 
capable of effecting ; all of these were 
obliged to waste a large amount of the 
forces at their disposal in the conflict of 
their special interests. Nations of the first 
rank that included many lesser circles 
within themselves did away with all internal 
friction, and produced from the sum of the 
forces out of which they had been evolved 
effects of constantly increasing magnitude. 
A description of the mercantile policy 
„ ^ . of each single community 

?e°rved would lead to endless repeti- 
tions ; let us, therefore, take 
r ranee as a representative ex- 
ample. The organisation of the finances, 
which finally resulted in an annual revenue 
of ioo million livres (600 million francs) with- 
out any increase in the burden of taxation, 
was, comparatively speaking, one of the 
least of Colbert’s services to the state. 
Of far greater importance, both financially 
and economically, was his policy in regard 
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to tlie customs. The old provinces- of the 
north and west, Isle de France, Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, Picardy, Normandy, 
Poitou, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, 
were, as soon as the former lines ^ of 
custom-houses had been done away with, 
united into one revenue district;^ the 
newer provinces (provinces ' etrangeres), 
however, retained their own 
Fostering S p ec j a i tariff rates, for various 

i r f nc , - financial reasons. The mercan- 
Industries tile principle of a protective 

tariff against foreign nations was adopted in 
the customs regulations of 1667. Through 
keeping the products of foreign industries 
out of the domestic markets by means of 
excessive duties, French industry was 
incited to greater activity, and money 
that would otherwise have gone out of 
France was retained in the country. 

Industries still lacking to the nation 
were artificially called into life and fur- 
thered in every possible manner— for 
example, the manufacture of looking- 
glasses and laces previously made in Venice 
only, of stockings knitted after the English 
fashion, of cloth woven according to 
methods employed by the Dutch weavers, 
and of the same sort of brass and pewter 
ware that had in earlier days been im- 
ported from Germany. 

In fact, Colbert d:d succeed in furthering 
the technical capacities of the French to 
an extraordinary degree. However, his 
legislative works, such as the book of 
commercial laws (Ordonnance du Com- 
merce, 1673) and the Code Noir (slave 
law in the colonies) proved to be of more 
permanence as monuments to his fame 
than his industrial regulations. In order 
to bring money into the country, and to 
render secure the economic foundations 
of France, it was necessary that industrial 
activity should not be limited to the 
production of articles for domestic con- 
sumption, but that commodities for export 
should also be manufactured, and conse- 
TK r quently that regard should be 
Aims rea f° r commercial affairs. 

f r IK f “ Colbert, who was descended 
r from a family of merchants/' 
says Ranke, “ may perhaps have set too 
high a value on the actual possession of 
money, but he brought his mercantile 
endeavours into complete harmony with 
the chief interests of the state — the eleva- 
tion of the lower classes, the unifying 
of the nation, and the strengthening of 
its position in the world." He furthered 


Aims 

of Colbert 


domestic traffic by means of Highways;, 
canals, and posts. Foreign, trade was 
promoted by encouraging the exportation., 
of manufactured products and the im-- 
portation of raw materials, through the^ 
construction of depots, harbours, and: 
naval arsenals. An efficient navy was- 
built, and the merchant marine increased 
to such an extent that the services of 
Dutch vessels were no longer required. 

At the same time, however, in order that 
the forests of France might be preserved, 
merchants were allowed to purchase 
ships built in foreign countries. Maritime 
commerce was protected not only by the 
monopoly of coast and colonial trade, but 
by discriminative taxes favouring domestic 
vessels. Colbert also hoped to ensure 
the prosperity of trans-oceanic commerce 
by means of monopolies modelled after 
the Dutch India Companies. However, 
such associations were formed with the 
greatest difficulty, and as a rule their lives 
were short ; none of them attained to the 
importance of the Dutch and English cor- 
porations. The Levantine Company (1670- . 
1690), whose headquarters were Marseilles 
„ . 4 and Smyrna, the chief trading 

H u . place m the East, where 

°. . , competition with the Dutch 

and England ^ ^ present i nsupera ble 

difficulties, was the most prosperous. The 
Northern Company experienced less good 
fortune in the Baltic ; the East India 
Company, though firmly established in 
India, was ruined in its military struggles 
with the British ; and the West India Com- 
pany, active on both sides of the Atlantic, 
existed for ten years only, from 1664-1674. 

Colbert's mercantile policy, like that of 
Cromwell, was directed against the 
supremacy of Holland; indeed, the very 
existence of the Dutch nation was 
threatened by the attack undertaken by 
Louis XIV. in alliance with Charles II. 
in 1672. However, freed from all danger 
on the side of England by the Peace of 
Westminster in 1674, and supported by 
the Germans, the Netherlanders managed 
to weather the storm, and even succeeded 
in negotiating a favourable commercial 
treaty in 1678. In order to avoid being 
exposed to the same difficulties again, 
William III. linked the fate of Holland 
with that of England, thus causing the 
rivalry between the two nations to subside. 
After William ascended the English throne 
in 1688, England and Holland were 
companions in the struggle with France. 
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A SHORT time after Colbert’s death, in for the pin 
1683, the friendly relations which had merits of 
hitherto existed with England turned into the Europ 
mutual hostility. Colbert had succeeded this time f( 
in restoring France to the French people- — and Hollai 
that is to say, he emancipated his country The Frenc 
from the mercantile dominion of foreigners, destroyed c 
and rendered it economically independent, by the unit 
Louis XIV., however, was not content xhe French 
with securing for the material existence Bcfeate<! on 
of France the isolation considered indis- Laiid and Se 
pensable to national development and 
power; he also wished to establish the third. preds 
same exclusiveness in respect to religion. War of the 
Since the Protestant minority stood in It is r 
the way of his idea of establishing a Galli- ejects wer< 
can or national Church, the king revoked the sevent 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and sought eighteenth 
to convert such of his subjects as were economic 
members of the Reformed Church by nations, 
means of coercive measures. In spite of a established 
k law forbidding emigration, solidated < 

T p Fli & h * thousands of Protestants fled during tin 

o ro es an s £] ie coun try and sought refuge France wei 

From France in Switzerlandj Holland, Eng- could not 

land, and Brandenburg. France was not drastic set 
injured so greatly by the consequent Revolutior 
decrease of population as by the trails- After th 
planting to foreign soil of French skill and established 
the capacity for producing articles of financiers 
French industry and culture — silk, cloth, circulation 
hats, gloves, glass, paper, ornaments, etc. place of sp 
just as in France, the spirit of religious century — f 
exclusiveness prevailed in England too ; system wa 
but in England no obstacle was placed London 
in the way of emigration The colonies' Go ” ds “ iths 
m North America, with which the mother as Bankers 
country now possessed such a lucrative 
trade monopoly, had been founded by credit accc 
Nonconformists or Dissenters, including principle 
Roman Catholics. James II. lost his London, 1 1 
throne, and was obliged to seek refuge had long 
at the court of Louis XIV. in 1688, as important 
soon as he ventured to interfere with the changing, 
Test Act. William III. of Orange now obtained 
became leader of the great league formed currency. 
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which they put out at interest, and in ad- 
dition negotiated loans for the Government. 
When Charles II. suspended payment 
of his debts in the year 1672—the last 
state bankruptcy in England — the gold- 
smiths of Lombard Street, to whom the 
king owed one and a third million pounds 
sterling, also became insolvent. Although 


* the establishment of a public 

. k ou !I ,n . g of bank was immediately proposed, 

tke Baak ,, . , 1 1 r , j 

- - . - the pro ect was not executed 

ofEngUnd J ^ ^ q( ^ ^ 

French, war of conquest, during the reign of 
William III. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that money was obtained for the 
purposes of this war, owing to the lack of 
a proper financial organisation, although 
England had rather a superfluity than a lack 
of capital. The Restoration period had been 
a time of great occasional prosperity,, and 
capital had already turned to 
seductive but unsafe schemes, 
like the South Sea Bubble. 

After the first million 
pounds of the consolidated H| 

English national debt had m 

been subscribed for in 1692- 1111 I 

1693, the Government con- 
tracted a new loan of one 
million two hundred thousand K 
pounds sterling al eight per ^ 

cent. According to the plan ^ y” 
introduced by WGlliam Pater- E l 

son. a Scotsman, who took y 


the bank of St. George at WmF - 3 Asiento agreement, through 

C.euoa lor his model, a cor- william Wterson which they, instead of the 
poration formal of national A „ able and far-seeing financier, French, were granted the 
creditors received the right to exclusive right of supplying 

<.any on oanking, to me directors. His Darien scheme of Spanish America with negro 
exclusion, however, of all colonlsation P roved a faUl,re - slaves, to be their greatest 


1699. Not until the parliamentary union 
of 1707 did Scotland succeed in bringing 
the economic differences between the two 
countries to a settlement ; but Ireland was 
still excluded from the Union, and was 
treated like a colony beyond seas. 

The rivalry of France and Britain in 
the Spanish and American markets was 
the commercial basis of the War of the 
Spanish Succession. Even during the war 
itself France obtained, through commerce 
with Spain and with Central and South 
America, a large portion of the financial 
power which enabled her to carry on the 
struggle with England to a comparatively 
favourable termination in spite of constant 
defeats. Britain, however, was able to 
prevent Spanish- American commerce from 
becoming the exclusive possession of her 
rival. "The Spanish Empire was torn asunder 

■ at the Peace of Utrecht, as 

‘j had ever been the desire of 
# iSHh 1 ; the Spanish N ether- 
ymm lands, Naples, . Sardinia — ex- 
changed for Sicily in 1720 — 
Mm an d Lombardy passed into the 

hands 0f Austria ; Britain 
herself obtained two of the 
' most ™P ortant posts in the 

* Mediterranean, Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon in Minorca, and 
across the Atlantic, Acadia, 
now Nova Scotia. 

gpuSty- < The British considered the 
fm ¥4 ' i Asiento agreement, through 
A.TERSON which they, instead of the 
seing: financier, French, were granted the 
>ne°o^itf I first ex clu sive right of supplying 


other mercantile affairs, and to issue notes 
redeemable on presentation, as in the 
system already in use among the gold- 
smiths. In a short time the Bank of 
England became an indispensable feature 
of the financial life of the nation, and to 
this day it remains one of the strongest 
pillars of international finance and credit. 

The Bank of Scotland was founded soon 
after, in 1695. United dynastically with 
England in 1603. Scotland had always 
been treated very much like a foreign 
country so far as commercial matters were 
concerned, and had no share in the privi- 
leges due to it as part of the United Kingdom. 
When the Scots made an independent 
attempt at colonising in Darien, on the 
Isthmus of Panama, the English took a 
material part in frustrating their scheme in 
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success. The apparently insignificant 
favour of being allowed to accompany each 
fleet of slavers by two vessels of not more 
than six hundred tons burden, and loaded 
with other than living freight, was an im- 
mediate source of illegitimate gain to British 
merchants, Liverpool became enriched 
A Period through both the slave trade and 
of Wild veiled smuggling. When, after 

Speculation ^ he d <? se „ of the War of ^ the 
Spanish Succession, the British 
G overnment farmed out the negro Asiento to 
the South Sea Company— by South Sea, the 
ocean on both sides of South America is 
to be understood — a period of wild specula- 
tion such as is usually terminated by a 
catastrophe no less destructive than purify- 
ing to the financial atmosphere followed. 
Shares in the South Sea Company rose 
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counterpart in France at the same period, 
,vas ended by the bursting of the “ bubble” 
md the remedial measures desired by 
vV^tlpole (1720). The South Sea Company 
remained actually solvent, and managed 
:o continue its existence until after the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, when 
t lost the Asiento. 

The effects of the foreign affairs in which 
Britain had been so successful soon 
became apparent in the improved domestic 
policy, which had been completely revolu- 
tionised since the year 1688. To be sure, 


fact, that a policy of expansion like that 
of William III. or of Anne would have 
been out of the question. 

The Whigs looked upon the Bank of 
England as their creation, and they also 
interested themselves in the national loans, 
owing to the faot that Britain’s partici- 
pation in the War of the Spanish Succession 
was to them a party issue. On the other 
hand, the Tories prided themselves on the 
advantageous terms of peace of 1713 and 
1714 — master-strokes of their leader, 
Bolingbroke. Nor did the economic 


when the latter received the Asiento, and 
were in great demand, since after the close 
of the war, British capital was no longer 
taken up by the Government ; in addition 
the company wished to provide for the 
extinction of. the National Debt. The price 
of South Sea shares, soon rising from £100 
to £ 1,00a, grew too high for the small 
speculators. All sorts of tempting but 
fallacious associations were established, 
and however unreasonable and absurd 
they may have been, were subscribed to 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Finally, 
the frenzied speculation, which had its 


the kingdom had very mucn tiie appear- 
ance of a 'ball tossed to and fro by the 
Whigs and the Tories ; and the many- 
headed Parliament also seemed to stand at 
a disadvantage when*compared with the 
closely-knit despotism that governed 
France. But it was precisely the agree- 
ment between Crown and Parliament 
which rendered possible the accumulation 
of the largest funded debt that had yet 
been known to history. So long as the 
two forces had been hostile to one another, 
the credit of the nation had remained at 
a very low ebb — at such a low ebb, in 
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antagonism of the two parties lead to a 
narrow commercial policy. Although the 
Tories were predominant among the land- 
owning classes, and were the representatives 
of agrarian interests* the}? did not annul the 
protective tariffs and tire restrictions on 
imports and commercial privileges with 
which the Whigs defended the interests of 
merchants and manufacturers. 
Grca^F orcign the contrary, the Tories 

Commerce obtained increased incomes 
from their estates by means of 
these very tariffs, and thus had no such 
. cause for complaint against a national policy 
of mercantilism as had the agriculturists 
and landed proprietors of France. Conse- 
quently there grew up a peculiar national 
commercial policy in Britain, which hais 
been called “ protective solidarity.” 

British foreign trade increased three- 
fold during the century beginning with the 
accession of William III. and ending with 
the French Revolution — from an annual 
value of £12,000,000 to one of £36,000,000 
sterling. European trade was the most 
important : next followed American, then 
Asiatic, and finally African. Had it not 
been for a contemporaneous increase in 
domestic industry, it would scarcely have 
been possible lor the British to have retained 
the balance of trade in their favour. 

The older system of industry was 
adopted in England during the sixteenth 
century, and it preponderated in all the 
staple branches of manufacturing until the 
close of the eighteenth. England remained 
behind the rest of Europe throughout the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, during 
which, period a new method of conducting 
industries, the factory system, came into 
vogue on the Continent. The origin of 
factories cannot be traced. This much 
only may^ be said with certainty— new 
forms of industry were gradually intro- 
duced into spheres over which the guilds 
had no control, and such industries 
were by their very nature adapted to 
An Era Of . the met h° ds employed by the 
New large manufacturer. Paper- 
Industries making— Tor which we have 
evidence even in the fourteenth 
century — smelting, carried on in establish- 
ments attached to mines, cotton spinning 
and weaving, for which the raw materials 
were imported from the Levant, printing 
brewing, and sugar-refining, partook largely 
of the nature of factory industries. The 
establishments that were called into exist- 
ence by Colbert and his imitators in order 
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that articles which had previously been 
imported might be produced at home by 
domestic labour were organised through- 
. out after the manner of factories. Wherever 
the mercantile system was introduced, 
looking-glass, ‘ tapestry, silk, army-cloth, 
porcelain, and tobacco factories were 
erected, partly as state, partly as private 
undertakings. ^ Their prosperity’ depended 
upon the nation into which they were 
introduced and the skill of its inhabitants. 
The manual dexterity of Italians, High 
Germans, and French was not to be found 
everywhere; but owing to unfavourable 
circumstances both Italiaiis and Germans 
were driven from competition in the world 
market during the seventeenth century. 

Until the eighteenth century, with the 
exception of metal industries, which were 
carried on outside the cities — the strong- 
holds of the craftsman and the guild— 
there was no factory organisation in Eng- 
land. The introduction of the use of coal 
in metal- founding seems to have been a 
result of the experiments of Bud Dudley 
about 1620. The most important trades, 
such as wool, and linen weaving, tanning, 

Revolution and sti11 retained the 

in the Cloth nature °* bouse crafts. Indeed, 
Industry even the crafts that were 
brought into England by the 
Huguenots, such as the manufacture of silk 
in Spitalfields, were organised according to 
domestic industrial methods. Although 
there were cotton-weavers in England, this 
branch of the textile trade was of little 
importance, inasmuch as British manm 
facturers were unable to compete with 
the West Indians. And yet the cotton 
industry was destined one day to subject 
the whole ^world to the industrial supre- 
macy of England. This became possible 
owing to the discovery of improved methods 
for carrying on all branches of weaving— 
a trade that had never fallen into the 
hands of the guilds. The replacing of hand 
labour in. the workman’s home by machine 
labour in factories brought about a, complete 
transformation in the cloth industry. ’ 

A long series of inventions began with 
the spinning-machines of Watt, Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Crompton, and the power- 
looms of Kay and Cartwright. The fac- 
tories of Richard Arkwright, built in 1768, 
at hrst driven by horse and later by water 
power, were a source of such wealth to 
their founder that from this time forth 
the employment of machinery in industry 
was assured. In the meanwhile, James, 
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Watt had succeeded in inventing a steam- 
engine capable of practical use ; and the 
Boulton and Watt works at Soho, near 
Birmingham, supplied the first machines 
used in spinning and weaving establish- 
ments, breweries, and mills. The making 
of pottery and porcelain had also assumed 
the proportions of a factory industry, as 
exemplified by Josiah Wedgwood’s estab- 
lishment at Etruria in Staffordshire. In a 
comparatively few years there was scarcely 
an industry to which the new sources of 
power had not been adapted — wool, linen, 
and silk followed the lead of cotton. 

During the sixteenth century the British 
Isles still bore the yoke of foreign mer- 
chants, although the burden had been much 
decreased by the shaking off of the Hansa. 
In the seventeenth century the English had 
become equal to the Hollanders, and, after 
having contributed their share in bringing 
about the downfall of Spain, they began 
the struggle with France for the possession 
of the trans- oceanic colonies and various 
commercial advantages. The commercial 
struggle still hung in the balance, though 
the colonial struggle had been brought 
„ c to a decisive conclusion, 

f n ri th T * when suddenly, owing to 

industrial World extraordinary growth 
of national intelligence, 
various new and improved methods of 
manufacturing were introduced, which, 
together with inventions of machines and 
engines, secured to Great Britain the 
supremacy of the industrial world. 

The region of commercial conquest was 
situated not only on the Continent of 
Europe, but in other parts of the world, 
especially in South-eastern Asia, where the 
British East India Company had been at 
work for 150 years, without achieving any 
great success. It had maintained itself 
with difficulty against Portuguese and 
Dutch, and several times had been on the 
verge of collapse, as, for example, during 
the days of the Commonwealth. Later, 
during the reign of William III., it was 
threatened by an opposition company 
established by Whigs, until finally the two 
associations were united in 1701. 

Prosperity came with the dissolution of 
the empire of the Great Mogul. To be 
sure, France began to compete at the 
same time, but the French were so badly 
supported and so abominably deceived by 
their own Government that they were 
unable to maintain their position. As 
soon as the East India Company began to 


extend its influence over India, the British 
Government took the management into 
its own hands, assuming the office of 
superintendence on the passing of Lord 
North’s Regulating Act in 1773 and the 
younger Pitt’s East India Bill in 1784. 
India, however, did not become a market 
for manufacturers until freedom of trade 
1 a • was granted in 1814, when Brit- 

PrcT ress of ^ mac ^ ne industry was in a 

rogress o p 0g * t j on succe ssfully to compete 
the * reach thehand labour of the East, 

despite the amazing cheapness of the latter. 

In spite of the fact that, owing to the 
War of the Spanish Succession and to the 
Seven Years War, France had lost her 
North American possessions, and was* at 
the same time obliged to retire from com- 
petition with Great Britain in the East 
Indies, nevertheless during the eighteenth 
century the mercantile and industrial 
progress of the French people was remark- 
able. It is true that during the declining 
years of Louis XIV. the finances of France 
were in a wretched condition, and imme- 
diately after the War of the Spanish 
Succession the Government instituted 
measures that had the effect of a bank- 
ruptcy upon the nation. The evil results, 
however, were chiefly felt by the successors 
of the old Partisans, for whom there was 
but little sympathy. But the misery of 
the lower classes sank only the deeper into 
the hearts of such patriots as were able to 
look out beyond the narrow sphere of 
class interests. Still, the waps had not been 
a cause of misfortune to all classes. As soon 
as peace was concluded, capital became 
heaped up, as in Holland and England, 
and hungry for profitable investments. 

During the regency of the Duke of 
Orleans the excited impulse for specula- 
tion was furthered by the financial system 
introduced by John Law, a Scotsman, who 
founded two j oint-stock companies — a bank 
of issue in 1716, and a colonial association, 
the “ Compagnie d’Occident” in 1717, also 
TK r called the Mississippi Com- 

forSpILTation P, an y> witb whicb he un 4 te d 
in France the remains of an East 
Indian-Chinese trading asso- 
ciation under the name “ Compagnie des 
Indes ” in 1719. The bank was supported 
by the Government, Law himself receiving 
the office of superintendent of finances, and 
it finally pledged itself to pay the > ational 
Debt. France was soon flooded with in- 
convertible notes, and all the while specie 
was gathered into the state treasury, 
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Inasmuch as the redemption of the notes 
was impossible, they became worthless, 
and were called in from circulation. The 
shares in the Mississippi Company, of 
very little value in themselves, became 
“ fancies,” and were driven up from a 
nominal value of 500 livres each to 20,000 
livres ; and when, in order to moderate 
A § . of the extravagance of these deal- 
.. If. . ings, the Government began to 
Regime M i°wer the prices by degrees, a 
sudden revulsion took place in 
public opinion, and all men sought to get 
rid of their shares, which finally resulted 
in their being worth about twenty francs 
apiece. John Law had fled in the mean- 
time, and the winding up of the affairs of 
his companies followed. For two generations 
the effects of this lesson were visible in 
France. The affair was not forgotten until 
the days of the Revolution, and even then 
the revolutionary leaders did not forget to 
include Law's performances in the cata- 
logue of the sins of the “ Ancien Regime." 

Misfortunes in war and finance had never 
prevented the people of France from 
realising to the fullest extent their private 
economic advantages. Between the heights 
where the privileged castes lived free from 
earthly cares and sorrows, and the depths 
in which the oppressed masses dragged 
on their miserable existence, lay the great 
middle class of craftsmen and trades- 
men, scholars, to whom it was a matter 
of regret that they did not possess a 
position in the state worthy of their 
material and intellectual significance. 

The owners of industries had brought 
French arts and crafts to a high state 
of perfection, and the entire prosperity 
of the export trade rested upon their 
activity. In spite of domestic draw- 

backs, the foreign commerce of France 
had increased fivefold during the eigh- 
teenth century ; and the traffic with the 
colonies had grown to ten times its former 
proportions, although the colonial area 
France’s had dim ™shed. But there 

Colonial were stiil valuab le possessions 

Possessions amon S t tbe colonies which 
r ranee had managed to retain, 
above all, San Domingo — the eastern part 
of the Spanish Haiti, ceded to the French 
in 1697 — Guadeloupe, and Martinique in 
the West Indies, and Reunion in the 
Indian Ocean. In 1789 the colonial com- 
merce of the French exceeded that of 
the British by about 150 million livres. 
Once more during the eighteenth century 
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the possibility of regaining their lost 
colonies from the British was opened to 
the French people, when during the 
American War of Independence the three 
nations that had been forced from the 
sea by Britain— France, Holland, and 
Spain — entered into an alliance with the 
revolted colonies. In fact, at the Peace 
of Versailles, in 1783, France was awarded 
the Senegal region, Tobago and Pondi- 
cherry, while Spain recovered Minorca 
and Florida ; but the trade with the 
United States was retained by Great 
Britain, although they were now accessible 
to merchants and ships of all nations. 

During the last years of the eighteenth 
century men began to look upon the 
commerce of nations from a broader point 
of view. Both the English Navigation 
Act and the traditions of Colbert’s system 
in France had, at least in theory, lost 
the greater part of their pristine lustre. 
When France j-enovated the Bourbon 
Family Compact in 1761, during the Seven 
Years War, rights of reciprocity were 
granted to all lands belonging to members 
of the House of Bourbon— that is to say, to 
Struggle for Fr f£ e ’ Spain the Two Sicilies, 
the World’s ^ Pairna In 1787, shortly 
Commerce before tbe Revolution, the new 
. conceptions of economic free- 
dom having become common property, 
Great Britain and France entered into a 
commercial agreement, the so-called. Eden 
Treaty, in accordance with which the 
high protective duties were decreased, 
and prohibitions removed from many 
articles of import. The Revolution, how- 
ever, put an end to any further develop- 
ment of commercial agreements, and 
caused the old quarrel as to the supremacy 
of the sea to burst forth anew. 

While Holland, England, and France 
were competing with one another and 
increasing their powers in the struggle for 
supremacy in the world's commerce, 
national life was at such a low ebb in 
Germany that the Holy Roman Empire, 
which had itself once dreamed of world 
dominion, became little more than a prey 
to the dominant races of Western Europe. 
As early as the end of the sixteenth 
century signs of decay had become visible 
in all directions ; the Hansa was gradually 
approaching its final dissolution, and the 
power of the Upper German capitalists 
was broken. It was during this period 
of enfeeblement that the Thirty Years 
War began, and transformed Germany 
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from the most densely populated and best 
cultivated country in Europe into a 
desert. Since agriculture began again for 
the most part with the reclaiming of barren 
land, and absorbed into itself almost the 
entire working power of the people, 
German industry was unable to break 
through the limits of local demand without 
the assistance of foreign capital, and as a 
result German commerce became linked 
to foreign interests by ties that could not 
be broken. Western Germany on both 
sides of the Rhine fell into the hands of the 
Dutch, who barred the mouths of the 
Scheldt and the Maas so effectually that 
the Spanish — since 1714 the Austrian — 
Netherlands, or Belgium, were also cut 
off from traffic with foreign nations. 

Since the end of the seventeenth century 
French articles of luxury, art, and fashion 
were imported into Germany from the 
West, for ever since the accession of 
Louis XIV. France had taken the place 
of Italy in setting the fashions. The 
decay of the fairs at Frankfort-on- 
Main, which had possessed a Continental 
importance during the sixteenth century, 
was a token of the economic 
c .*? e servitudeof Western Germany. 

„ rl ! s . , . The British were predominant 

Predominated £ rom Hamburg, where the 

Merchant Adventurers had established 
themselves as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to Saxony and Silesia. Although 
the North Sea cities retained their 
character as depots for foreign trade 
during the very worst years of the economic 
dependence of Germany, and in the eigh- 
teenth century were quite capable of 
taking an independent share in the world’s 
commerce, the harbours of the Baltic were 
deserted; Llibeck, once the queen of the 
North, as well as the smaller ports. 
Danzig alone: — under the rule of Poland — * 
remained the great centre of the export 
trade which was carried on from the richly 
productive region of the Vistula ; yet even 
Danzig, like Hamburg, was little more 
than a link in the chain of Dutch and 
English economic interests. 

The more the principles of the mercan- 
tile system were accepted by the various 
German Governments, the worse became 
the condition of the small principalities, 
and especially of the industrial cities of 
the empire, like Nuremberg ; for such 
towns were so shut in on all points by 
customs duties and prohibitions on trade 
that they were compelled to forgo all 


competition in foreign markets. There * 
was no unity in Germany such as is brought 
about by a strong central government or 
by the rigid application of the mercantile 
system. Each of the minor states to which 
complete independence had been granted 
by the Peace of Westphalia imitated the 
policy to which the great powers of 
Western Europe had come 

Tke Old trough a i on g course of deve- 
German i 0 p ment? but this policy had 
mpare no meaning whatever in a small 
state. In Prussia and in Austria only 
was it possible for the mercantile system 
to be carried out to success ; there, 
indeed, it attained to the most favourable 
results, creating economic unity , from 

various dynastically joined provinces, and 
transforming a heterogeneous mass into 
an organised structure. 

It is true that the old German Empire 
still had an emperor, and even, since the 
year 1663, a permanent Reichstag ; but 
after the imperial modifications of the six- 
teenth century, which had left both 

imperial army and finances in a half- 
organised state, so that not even such 
beneficial measures as the regulations 

respecting the coinage of 1524, 1551, 1558 
could have any practical effect, a period of 
complete inaction of all governmental 
functions followed during the seventeenth 
century. Even the atrocious disorder that 
reigned in the currency at the beginning of 
the Thirty Years War, due chiefly to the 
activities of money-cIippers v was insuffi- 
cient to induce the imperial government 
to take any steps towards establishing 
order ; it merely renounced its rights in 
favour of the lesser provincial rulers. 

The wars with the Turks and the 
French alone were of general interest 
sufficient to keep alive a consciousness of 
common life and aims in the German 
people. It was all the more remarkable 
that, after some fifty years of negotiations, 
the empire actually passed a law in 
_ regard to an economic-polit- 

ic 6 German j ca j ma tter. This was the 

t 7 P T\. ° USed Imperial Industry Law of 
Into Action ^31. “ T he unheard-of had 

occurred ; the German Empire, after a pause 
of centuries, finally roused itself to. the 
enactment of a uniform legislative measure , 
through which the chief difficulty that, 
had previously stood in the way of 
corporation reform was overcome. How- 
ever, it immediately became evident 
that uniform legislation without a uniform 
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executive is, in a certain sense, very 
much like a wooden poker.” In fact, the 
organisation of the guilds, originating as 
it did during the age of mediaeval city 
states, was an anachronism in the days of 
the mercantile system ; it was at least 
necessary for it to adapt itself to the 
requirements of the new economic life 
o f nat ions . Long ago , during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, craftsmen and 
small merchants had united 
into independent associations in order not 
only to limit mutual and foreign com- 
petition, but to overcome the supremacy 
of the capitalists, who were members of 
the more or less distinguished patrician 
families of the towns. 

The control of industrial affairs in the 
cities gradually became transferred from 
the guilds to the municipal authorities. 
Then followed associations of the guilds 
themselves, some of which extended their 
power over the whole country— -indeed, 
beyond the boundaries of the empire. 
Inasmuch . as the trades corporations 
represented the interests of the master 
craftsmen alone — and of these only the 
wealthier — -journeymen and labourers were 
compelled to form their own associations, 
which from the end of the fifteenth until well 
into the eighteenth century carried on an 
embittered class struggle with the masters. 

Such drawbacks to trade were legislated 
against in France in the industrial 
regulations of Henry III. in 1581 
and of Henry IV. in 1597 ; here, as in 
England, the central government sought 
to control the guilds and associations of 
craftsmen by means of legislative and 
administrative measures. In Germany 
also the ruling princes had the same 
praiseworthy intention of putting an end 
to the nuisance of constant industrial 
quarrels so hurtful to the community ; 
but, owing to the vast expansion of the 
various associations of master-craftsmen 
The German f c \ Journeymen, extending 
Empire far beyond the boundaries of 
Crumbling tiieir territorie s 3 the sovereign 
princes were unable to accom- 
plish their object until the imperial law 
of 1731 was passed, showing them a way 
to help themselves out of • the difficulty 
through the introduction of uniform 
measures. Improvements, of course, de- 
pended on the goodwill, the intelligence, 
and the power of the rulers, in whose hands 
, lay the weal and woe of the crumbling 
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German Empire. The minor ruling princes 
of Germany were able to accomplish 
but little compared with what was done 
in Prussia and Austria after these large 
states had once adopted the mercantile 
system —that is to say, at the end of the 
seventeenth century. Both the external 
and internal policies of the two nations 
began to develop at the same time, as 
did also their rivalry, when, by help of 
the mercantile system of Western Europe, 
their monarchs sought to increase the 
productive capacity of their countries, 
which were so much behind the times. 

The Great Elector Frederic William 
(1640-1688), the founder of the military 
power of Prussia, who united Eastern 
Pomerania and Prussia with Branden- 
burg, was also the originator of an eco- 
nomic policy that extended far beyond 
the narrow limits of an ordinary German 
territorial state. In his naval and colonial 
plans he paid homage to the spirit of the 
time. Unfortunately, he endeavoured to 
hasten natural development top rapidly, 
with the result that the colonies hurriedly 
established on the Guinea Coast and on 
w the island of Arguin were com- 

p 1 . . plete failures, while the Dutch 
Colonies an< 3 - *he French looked upon 
their new rivals with no friendly 
eyes. The Great Elector occupies a brilliant 
place in the history of commerce, inasmuch 
as he was the originator of the Prussian 
system of territorial posts and of the 
canals that connect the rivers of Eastern 
Germany. By means of the Miillrose 
canal he guided the traffic between the 
districts of the Oder and the Elbe through 
his rapidly developing capital of Berlin. 

His grandson, Frederic William I., 
laid the foundations of German bureau- 
cracy, /. and showed how a government 
could pay all claims, whether domestic or 
foreign, without contracting a national 
debt — indeed, could have a balance left 
over at the end of each year to go towards 
forming a state treasury. Seeing that since 
the end of the Thirty Years War no posses- 
sion was more necessary to the state than 
inhabitants, he offered a refuge in his 
dominions to some 20,000 Protestant 
refugees who had been driven from Salsburg 
by their intolerant archbishop, Firmian ; in 
fact, the Great Elector had long ago begun 
internal colonisation by welcoming Hugue- 
not refugees, who transplanted various 
branches of French industry to Prussian 
soil, as well as Irish Catholics flying from 
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the same was true of the calling of new 
branches of industry into being. It was 
only with great difficulty that Frederic II. 
introduced silk-worm culture and silk- 
weaving into his kingdom. Workmen 
were needed for all these things, and he 
enticed them into his dominions by means 
of awards of money and grants 
of land. Especially when, after 
the first partition of Poland, 
West Prussia fell to his share, 
agriculturists were necessary and were 
supplied from the over-populated districts 
of South-western Germany, particularly 
from Wiirtemberg.-; Nevertheless, in 1785, 
shortly before” Frederic’s death, Prussia 
possessed little over 5,500,000 inhabitants. 

Such a small nation, one, moreover, 

a that was obliged to bear 

preserve its stains for any 
banded its resources. 

ncwnofi . ened the hatred, of his 


Protestant intolerance. In contrast to 
the Huguenots, the: Salsburgers settled 
down as agriculturists, chiefly in East 
Prussia. Hussites from Bohemia and 
Swiss Protestants also . found a second 
home in Prussia, while the Irish swelled 
the army. As an opponent of the ex- 
portation of money, and consequently of 
the importation of foreign manufactures — 
cotton goods, for example — Frederic 
William L furthered the domestic cloth 
industry. A •“ Russian Company ” was 
founded for the carrying on of traffic* in 
cloth with the Muscovite empire, and a 
depot w^as erected at Berlin, where small 
producers could offer their goods for sale 
after they had been subjected to inspection. 

After Frederic II. : had used up in the 
Silesian war the army 

until the interval of peace 
that followed the Seven 
Years War, in 1763, was HHRil: JL#®« 
he able to carry out his 
plaps* 9 f^ econom ic . : ini - 

sighted, - intelligent, and 

that is "to say, he was'an. 
instructor of ah ec'onomir 
cally backward people in 
certain theories of 'coin-' , .josiah 
merce. He attained, the a native of Bursiem, he raised English pottery subjects. The coffee mono- 
chief obi ect of exterior to a fine art > and made a forfcune out of his poly was characteristic of 
COmmtTcial ' policy. • a -ksatEtruria. Born in 1730, he died in 1795. £ is * reign ; it practically 

balance of trade, with but little difficulty : suppressed a commodity whose use took 

the value of imports was from four to live large sums of money annually from the 

million thalers - less * than .. the value . of kingdom. But in spite of all his peculi- 

exports annually. However; the king arities, Frederic the Great promoted the 

was unable to establish successful trans- economic prosperity of his kingdom, 

oceanic connections,' and the German- When the Prussian government was 
Asiatic companies of Ernden were failures once more established after the troubles 

. from' the ’ very ' beginning, of 1806-1807, the views and require- 

Pr ® spcrit f. Various domestic institutions, ments of the people had so altered that 

of Domestic guc | 1 as t ] ie Bank of Berlin, practical mercantilism could be looked 

fnf4ltuhons 'the Society of Maritime Com- upon as a thing of the past. Prussia 

merce, and an institute of credit, formed adopted the principles of economic liberal- 

in order to ■ prevent the families and ism earlier than did any other German 

property of the nobility dwelling ' east state, for the reason that throughout its 

of the "Elbe 'from Tailing into the hands development attention had been paid 

of usurers, were’ attended with far -greater to the preliminary steps towards liberty, 

prosperity.' If it. required the power of The end of the Thirty Years War 

the state to create these institutions, failed to bring peace to the hereditary 
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dominions of the House of Austria. French, 
Turks, and insurgents rendered it necessary 
for Leopold I. and his sons, Joseph I. 
and Charles VI., constantly to engage 
in wars, which had to be borne by the 
already exhausted provinces of Old Austria 
and Bohemia . Moreover, the once prosper- 
ous trade with Italy had come to an end, 
. . . . and there was no market for 

Austria w the p roducts 0 f the fertile 

Aus trian soil. During the reign 

of Leopold 1. attempts were 
made towards building model workshops 
and manufactories and establishing mono- 
polies, but there was a lack, not only of 
money, but of contractors and competent 
officials. Escape from financial difficulties 
was sought through foreign loans, raised in 
Holland, England, Genoa, and the imperial 
cities of Germany. By the foundation of the 
City Bank in Vienna in 1706 the Govern- 
ment secured a means of obtaining money 
without going abroad, and drew upon the 
deposits there for the loans it needed. 

Until the reign of Charles VI. there 
was no consistent commercial policy, based 
upon a developed mercantile system, in 
Austria. The emperor desired Ostend to 
be a point of departure for trans-oceanic 
traffic, because of its favourable situation 
in the Spanish — since 1714 Austrian— 
Netherlands, but the East India Com- 
pany, established for this purpose in 1722, 
soon fell a victim to the jealousy of 
Holland and England in 1731. He was far 
more successful in his endeavour to obtain 
a share in Mediterranean commerce through 
the Adriatic harbours of Trieste and 
Fiume, free ports since 1719, as Venice 
was no longer in a condition to offer any 
opposition. On the other hand, the at- 
tempt to further Eastern trade by means 
of a great Oriental monopoly company was 
a complete failure, and brought with it a 
disaster similar to that which had resulted 
from Law’s companies in France. The 
deliberate policy of centralisation adopted 
TK p . during the reign of Maria 

ofMariT Theresa was also Erected 
Theresa towards unifying the financial 
and economic affairs of the 
Bohemian and German provinces ; while, 
on the other hand, the "isolated condition 
of the Hungarian, Italian, and . Flemish 
portions of the empire was allowed to remain 
unaltered. In the first-named provinces 
even the inland duties were removed and 
the customs service .regulated in 4775. In 
like manner the national debt was consoli- 


dated, the currency set on a firm basis — 
according to the twenty-florin standard 
agreed upon with Bavaria in 1753 — and the 
Vienna Bourse became a central point for 
dealings in money, exchange, and stocks. 

The reign of Joseph II. was also rich in 
improvements. Among its failures may be 
included the beginning of the indebtedness 
of the Government in 1782, that unfortu- 
nately lasted until 1889. In spite of many 
protests, Joseph II. adopted in 1784 the 
system of prohibition of various commodi- 
ties for the sake of protection, which 
remained in force until 1850. All foreign 
goods that either were or could be produced 
at home, or seemed to be superfluous, were 
not permitted to be imported for sale. To 
be sure, men were allowed to bring with 
them over the frontier certain articles for 
their own personal use, but heavy duties 
were exacted. Under the protection of 
this prohibitory system of Joseph II. the 
industries of Austria began to develop 
greatly ; a large export trade was carried 
on with Hungary, which, until 1850, was a 
separate customs district, and with the 
Ottoman Empire. Joseph II. also sought 
~ , to transform the Austrian 

Government Netherlands into a maritime 

Small States commercial country, but in 
1785 the Dutch successfully 
resisted all his attempts to break through 
their blockade of the Scheldt. 

Thus, during the eighteenth century, 
notwithstanding that there were Prussian 
and Austrian regions of production of con- 
siderable extent, there was no distinctively 
German sphere of commerce. Small states 
and provinces were governed by no definite 
policy, although, in spite of their weakness 
and the amazing capacities for misgovern - 
ment of some of their sovereigns, a few of 
them attained to industrial and commercial 
significance, as, for example, the Electorate 
of Saxony. Most of them were content 
with bringing forth an excess of population, 
of which large numbers were sold to foreign 
countries during the wars of the time by 
unscrupulous rulers as food for cannon. 
For this reason a great advance in 
progress was shown when an excess of 
population w;as , first used for colonising 
purposes : by Prussia in her eastern 
provinces, and by Austria in Hungary 
and f Galicia. In most countries the 
.century was-, a mere parenthesis, and 
Europe had at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to start afresh. 
f ’ ' ‘ Richard Mayjr 
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EUROPE 

FIFTH DIVISION 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND NAPOLEONIC ERA 


The French Revolution is an event— if we may legitimately 
apply that term to a series of occurrences extending over 
five years— which forms, perhaps, the most definite epoch, 
the moment most pregnant of change, in European history 
since the fall of the Western Roman Empire ; unless we 
except the decade following Luther's challenge to Tetzel, 
or the voyage of Columbus. 

The French Revolution changed the social order of half the 
continent immediately, though its work in that field is not even 
yet completed. And it also caused, though it did not at once 
effect, a fundamental change in the political order, the gradual 
democratisation of governments, the ultimate control of 
articulate Public Opinion over State policy. But besides 


current of Western history, so that the division into East 
and West, which we have hitherto observed, of necessity 
disappears. - , 

Throughout the whole period of the Revolution, the militant 
Republic, and the Empire, France, or France impersonated 
by Napoleon, dominates the historic stage so completely 
that the subdivisions of the narrative are fixed by French 
events ; and we have only deviated from this principle so 
far as to devote a separate section to the affairs of our 
own country. 

Thus in the succeeding pages the reader will follow the 
story of the fall of the French Monarchy, the Terror, the 
Rise of Bonaparte, the Military Dictatorship, the Empire and 
its downfall ; to be followed hereafter by the story of the 
European reaction, succeeded by the Nationalist reorganisation 
and the social and political development of popular ascendancy. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF. THE PERIOD 

By Dr. J. Holland Rose 


HISTORY: FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
HUNDRED DAYS 
By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

By H. W. C. Davis, M.A. 


HOW TRAFALGAR CHANGED THE FACE OF 
THE WORLD 

By Sir John Knox Laughton 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE FIFTH DIVISION OF EUROPE 
The fifth division of Europe differs from preceding- divisions of our History in the fact that the territorial interests cease 
to be localised, for with the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era the whole continent conies up for general 
treatment. In the four divisions of Europe with which we have dealt a distinction was maintained between the 
eastern and western nations, but now, and to the end of the Grand Division, European history is treated as a whole ; 
the point of view is chronological rather than geographical. The map shows the disposition of the countries of 
Europe during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era. with the history of which this division of our work is concerned. 









By Dr. J. Holland Rose 


IT used to be the fashion, in the genera- 
* tion which was dominated by the 
personality of Thomas Carlyle, to dwell 
in rhapsodic strains on the cataclysmic 
character of the French Revolution. 
Similes of the explosive order were worked 
very hard, the result being that the 
average reader, who too often confuses 
similes with arguments, came to regard 
that great event as an outcome of the 
workings of the kosmos no less inevitable 
and terrible than the periodic quakings 
and readings of the earth’s crust, to which 
it seemed to have some hidden relation. 

But times have changed. The volcanic 
or earthquake similes have worked them- 
selves out. After all, they explain 
nothing. They do not show why the revo- 
lution broke out in France and 
Mis ory £ ur j n g the reign of Louis XVI., 

as . a still less why it ran the course 
ciciice jj. d j d? only to be followed 

by the ascendancy of Napoleon. The pre- 
sent age is nothing if not scientific. History 
is now recognised as a science, and not as 
one of the inferior domains of literature, 
to which Dr. Johnson contemptuously 
assigned it. Historians seek to attract 
not so much by glowing descriptions as by 
presenting illuminating explanations of 
the course of events, especially those which 
affect the progress of the species. 

*They strive to bring their narratives down 
from the mist y heights of tragedy to the 
lower levels whereon men act, not as demi- 
gods, but as fallible creatures, where the 
action ceases to be epic in order to be 
human. . What their story loses in pic- 
turesqueness it partly regains in philosophic 
interest. If the historian. of to-day fails to 


dazzle the imagination, he at least ought 
to seek to enlighten the understanding. 
Viewed from this standpoint, which may 
be termed philosophical or evolutionary, 
the French Revolution will be regarded, 
not as an appalling explosion, but as the 
greatest and most terrible of all the many 
movements of modern times which have 
aimed at the emancipation of 
Reasons or man y n( } f rom outworn usages. 

e renc qq iere were many reasons why 
Revolution ^ outbreak J should have 

occurred first in France of all European 
lands. We cannot imagine a great revo- 
lution taking place in England in the year 
1789, firstly, because feudalism and 
monarchy never had been so deeply 
planted and so rigidly developed here 
they had been in France, and, secondly, 
because the champions of political freedom 
had won nearly all that they strove for in 
the political revolution of 1688. 

The century that elapsed after that event 
was essentially conservative, and though 
Britons had many grievances both against 
George III. and the landed aristocracy, 
yet there was no talk of dethroning the 
king and expropriating the landlords even 

_ tT . at the close of that most disas- 
Frwce Under trous Waj of Arnerican I nd e- 

its Absolute aence _ Xhe th of our 
Monarchy £ eopk ^ fte yea £. 

was equally surprising and distressing to 
professed reformers like Charles James Fox. 

In France everything was different. 
There were three forces that had long been 
repressing the growth of the nation. The 
first of these was the royal power, which, 
in theory at least, was as absolute under 
Louis XVI. as under Louis XIV., la grand 
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monarque , who said, with perfect truth : 
“ L‘Etat c’est moi.” A second and far 
more burdensome influence was that 
exerted by feudal customs from which all 
the life had gone. Defensible as many of 
these had been in the Middle Ages, when 
the barons were expected to protect their 
peasants in return for the dues and 
■ . services which they exacted, 

Immmeace not ] 1 i nj? C0U L d be urged in their 
of Nahoaa! de j ence - m an a g e when the 
Bankruptcy great i 0lds neither defended 
the realm at their own charges, nor 
fulfilled the duties of landlords, but were 
, occupied mainly in acting as courtiers 
at Versailles and Paris. 

The third of these untoward influences 
resulted largely from the extravagance of 
the monarchs and the almost complete 
immunity of the nobles and titled clergy 
from taxation ; it was the imminence of 
national bankruptcy. All the great powers 
were in difficulties as a result of the many 
wars of that generation ; and Great Britain 
especially suffered severely from the 
American War of Independence ; but after 
its close she had the good fortune to gain a 
statesman, William Pitt the younger, whose 
careful husbanding of the nation’s re- 
sources soon brought her back to prosperity. 

At the same time, in France the 
extravagant policy of Calonne plunged 
that nation deeper in the mire and led 
to those conflicts between the king and 
the old juridical bodies, the Parlements, 
from which there seemed to be no 
escape save by the summoning of the 
States-General in May, 1789. This last 
step furnished a humiliating proof of the 
helplessness of King Louis XVI. in face of 
a difficult but by no means hopeless situa- 
tion. In theory an absolute monarch, he 
had not the political foresight, the insight 
into men, or the needed firmness of will, to 
carry through by royal decree that most 
necessary of reforms, the subjection of 
the privileged orders to the national taxa- 
P , tion. Nowhere else in the world 
s was there the same financial 
. need ; and nowhere did a great 
° nmg state drift so helplessly as 
France after the American War of Inde- 
pendence. Her participation in that 
struggle was in reality a serious political 
blunder. While dealing a deadly blow 
at England, she stored up for herself a 
day of reckoning. Her soldiers, after 
helping those of Washington to found a 
free commonwealth, became missionaries 
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of democracy when, on their return to 
France, they found the old abuses 
rampant, the higher ranks of the service 
more than ever closed to commoners, 
and the pay of the rank and file falling 
hopelessly in arrears. 

The importance of this source of dis- 
content has probably been underrated. 
Writers have descanted on the revolu- 
tionary forces let loose by Voltaire and 
Rousseau ; and it is true that the cultured 
classes, which had laughed at the mordant 
ironies of the philosopher of Ferney and 
had accepted the new social gospel pro- 
claimed by the Genevese seer, thenceforth 
for the most part allied themselves with 
the critics and assailants of the old order 
of things both in Church and State. But 
the influence of these writers and of the 
whole cohort of the Encyclopaedists did not 
extend very far. The workmen of the 
towns and the whole mass of the peasantry 
were not moved by such writings, for the 
simple reason that they could not read. 

But they were aroused by the stories 
told by the many thousands of French 
troops who now knew what liberty was, 
» . . and looked on the old griev- 

Begmmngs ances ^ eyes whidl had 

p * . been enlightened. There indeed 
evo u ion wag an influence which worked 

like leaven through the whole of the army 
and permeated large parts of the indus- 
trial population. The hitherto unavailing 
efforts of the intelligencia to overthrow 7 
the autocracy and bureaucracy in Russia 
furnish an instructive commentary on 
the beginnings of the French Revolution. 

They show that the well-educated classes 
alone cannot bring about a great political 
change. The debacle can begin only 
when the masses are set in motion, and 
when the soldiery refuse to act for the 
throne against their fellow citizens . Mazzini 
has finely said that a revolution is the pass- 
ing of an idea into actuality ; but to this 
terse and suggestive statement we must 
add the proviso that the brain which 
conceives the idea must have full control 
over the nerves and muscles of the body. 
That controlling power which produced 
the events of 1789 emanated very largely 
from the troops that fought for the cause 
of freedom in the New World. 

Now, a brief comparison of the condition 
of France with that of the other great 
powers will show them to have been free 
from the chief influences which made for 
the overthrow of the French monarchy. 
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Nowhere else, except in England, had the 
national consciousness been so vividly 
aroused ; in no land, except Spain, was 
the monarchy so all-pervading an institu- 
tion. Germany and Italy were merely 
geographical names, devoid of any polit- 
ical significance ; in those picturesque 
mosaics there was little cohesion and no 
life. Russia was too barbarous, and 
Spain too torpid to struggle for popular 
liberty. In Great Britain the forces of 
the time might have tended towards 
revolution but for the timely reforms of 
the Whigs and Pitt. Further, none of 
these powers suffered from that concen- 
tration of wealth at the capital which 
left the country districts denuded, and 
drew to Paris hunger-stricken throngs of 
peasants in the hope of picking up 
crumbs from the table of Dives. 

The great thinker, Montesquieu, as far 
back as the year 1748 had seen whereto 
this was tending when he penned this 
damning indictment of the policy of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. : “ Monarchy is 
destroyed when the prince, directing 
everything to himself, brings the country 
v t° ^ ie capital, the capital to 
a Weak Kmg ^ cour t 5 and the court to his 

T th \ own person.” Add to the fore- 

renc roae g 0 j n g considerations these 

last : that this centralised monarchy was 
now in the hands of a sovereign wholly 
incompetent to bear the weight of respon- 
sibility ; and that in France, far more 
than in any other land, the body politic 
had been infected by the virus of de- 
mocracy — and the reasons of the political 
t outbreak which occurred in France in 
1789 will be intelligible. 

The reader who peruses the stories of 
misgovernment, class favouritism, and 
gross stupidity in the handling of finance, 
will perhaps wonder why the outbreak 
did not come sooner — say, during the 
reign of Louis XV., a far worse ruler than 
Louis XVI. We may reply that reasons 
partly material and partly personal 
brought the doom on the head of the more 
innocent monarch. The financial strain 
oi the American War led to the financial 
troubles which caused the convocation 
of the States-General ; and the summer of 
1788 was marked by a prolonged drought 
which ended in a violent hailstorm. The 
winter of 1788-1789 was also among the 
severest ever known, the result being that 
the elections for the States-General were 
held amid scenes of want and excitement. 


Nevertheless matters might have gone 
smoothly had the king and his chief 
Minister, Necker, possessed foresight, 
initiative, and firmness. They lacked 
these qualities, and the result was an 
irritating indecision and vacillation on 
the burning question of the constitution of 
the States-General. For details the reader 
, must consult the general nar- 
l he t s rative. Here we may note that 
I 1 n [!' Icncc Louis was at one with his 
m Politics Sll bjects on the financial 

and other practical reforms which were 
so urgently needed ; but he resented the 
step taken by the Tiers Etat, or Commons, 
of declaring themselves to be the National 
Assembly of France. Thereafter he gave 
ear to his queen and to the other reac- 
tionary advisers who led him to attempt 
the feeble coup d’etat of July I3th-i4*ch. 

Thus we may say that the final causes 
of the popular outbreak, by which Paris 
successfully defied the monarchy, are 
traceable to the incompetence of the 
king and to the spasmodic and ill-advised 
interference of Marie Antoinette in polit- 
ical affairs. That unfortunate queen 
had the charm and spirit of her mother, 
Maria Theresa, but none of her tact and 
sagacity. In 1774 she induced Louis 
XVI. to dismiss the great reforming 
Minister, Turgot, because his economies 
injured a court favourite ; and her beha- 
viour in matters political was generally 
the outcome of sentiment and passion. 

Dumont, the friend of^Mirabeau and 
Bentham, went so far as*to ascribe the 
French Revolution solely to the failings 
of the king and queen. This is defective 
reasoning. To attribute a great and 
complex event to a single cause, and that 
a small one, is irrational. But we may 
admit that those failings gave the final 
tilt to events which resulted from other 
and weightier causes. 

To attempt to divide up into periods a 
great movement like that of the French 
Revolution, which possesses an 
The Bastille j nner un ity amid all its ex- 

.. ap J* red i y ternal diversities, is a somewhat 

Ike Populace ^ £ven at the time 

of the first defiance of the royal power by 
the Tiers Etat in the latter half of June 
there was seen the stern insistence on the 
sovereignty of the people which rendered 
compromise difficult, if not impossible. 
The capture of the Bastille by the Parisian 
populace on July 14th led to scenes of 
violence both in the capital and the 
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provinces, which showed the weakness of 
the governing power and the strength of 
the anarchic forces now coming to a head. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the ease 
with which feudalism and the absolute 
monarchy were then struck down. 

The abolition of agrarian abuses _ and 
feudal privileges was decided in a single 
_ m . sitting of the National Assembly 
The Reign Qn ^ U g Ust I0 th, xySg. The 
of 1 error p rer0 g a pi ves 0 f the old mon- 

egins archy went by the board in the 
debates on the royal veto and the outlines 
of the future constitution. A few irritating 
occurrences at Versailles, and the secret 
use of the money of the Duke of Orleans 
to stir up sedition at Paris, sufficed to 
send forth the “dames des halles ,, and the 
dregs of the populace in a turbid stream 
westwards, which overbore the feeble 
defences at Versailles and brought back 
king, queen, and court to Paris, October 
5th and 6th. The National Assembly soon 
followed them ; and, in a limited sense, 
we may say that the Reign of Terror had 
its beginnings in the events which centred 
around the capture of the Bastille, the 
“ jacquerie ” of July-August, and the 
victory of the maenads of Paris at Ver- 
sailles. Thereafter the Government fell 
more and more under the control of a 
suffering and excitable populace. 

Nevertheless, the final triumph of the 
anarchic forces came slowly, and it might 
possibly have been averted had the more 
moderate leaders, whether Royalists or 
Democrats, come to some understanding. 
But it is one of the peculiarities of the 
French Revolution, as that gifted woman, 
Mme. Roland, finely remarked, that while 
the movement was great, the men of the 
time were mediocre. From this state- 
ment we must except one truly inspiring 
personality ; and Mirabeau, though pos- 
sessing the width of vision and magnetic 
gifts which mark the statesman, lacked 
one of the essentials of a leader of men in 
M . . that he never inspired con- 

rsf frdence. The National Assem- 
.kI pLIi!” of bly showed a most unworthy 
jealousy of its ablest member 
by passing a decree — November gth, 1789 — 
which shut out him or any member of 
the House from the king’s Ministry, 
Excluded from all control of affairs, 
Mirabeau finally drifted into ambiguous 
courses, taking money secretly from the 
king in return for advice— which Louis 
very rarely followed— and yet posing 


Mirabeau 
“ the Tribune of 
the People’* 


before the world as the great tribune 
of the people. In reality, his aims were 
thoroughly sound — namely, to rid the 
king of all reactionary tendencies, to make 
him figure as leader in a popular move- 
ment, and to strengthen the reformed 
monarchy so as to enable it to defy the 
Parisian demagogues. The scheme broke 
down mainly owing to the suspicion which 
his notorious vices inspired both in the 
king and the Democrats ; but also because 
men in authority, like Necker — the chief 
Minister until September, 1790 — and Lafay- 
ette, commander of the Parisian National 
Guards, refused to act with him. The union 
of these three men for the support of 
moderate reforms and the renovated 
monarchy might have stemmed the course 
of anarchy. As it was, power passed from 
the king’s Ministry, even from the once 
popular Lafayette, to the political clubs. 

For while the friends of Order remained 
in disunion that very event which 
Mirabeau most feared was coming to 
pass — “ anarchy was organising itself.” 
The Jacobin Club, at first. a reunion of 
men of all parties, became both more 
extreme in its views and more 
Preachers powerM throughout France, 
of the Social Men Qf cl ear-cut theories and 
: incisive speech, like Robes- 

pierre, there gained a hearing which the 
National Assembly often denied to them. 
The social gospel, first set forth by 
Rousseau in his “Contrat Social” in 1762, 
and now preached by “ the sea-green 
incorruptible,” as Carlyle dubs Robes- ' 
pierre, proved to be an impelling force of 
the first magnitude. It was spread every- 
where by newspapers and pamphlets 
which reported the debates of the J acobin 
Club ; and the managers of that institu- 
tion, with a foresight not to be found in 
the royal counsels, affiliated to the mother 
society in Paris the many thousands of 
clubs which sprang up in the provinces. 

The result was seen in the heighteriing 
of democratic fervour which marked the 
years 1790-1792. By the departmental 
system, which came into force early in 
1790, the French people gained local s$lf~ 
government very nearly on the basis of 
manhood suffrage. The summer of that 
year saw titles of nobility abolished and 
the Church of Rome in France compelled 
to fit in with the new local organisation, 
her bishops and priests being required to 
submit to popular election and to take, 
an oath of allegiance to the civil power 
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which invalidated their allegiance to the 
Pope. The attempt to enforce this mea- 
sure — called “ The Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy ” — led to a schism in the ranks 
of the clergy. The pliable minority who 
bowed before the civil power were termed 
“ constitutionals ” ; those who refused to 
take the oath were known as “ non-jurors.” 
From that time we may date the beginnings 
of a religious reaction against the Revolu- 
tion which, finally aroused the Royalist and 
intensely Catholic ' west in a series of 
desperate revolts. 

This same ill-omened measure likewise 
completed the disgust of the king at the 
course of events ; and after the death of 
Mirabeau, on April 2nd, 1791, the king 
attempted to flee, not to Royalist Nor- 
mandy, as Mirabeau had advised, but to 
the eastern frontier, where he would come 
into touch with the Austrians and the 
bands of reactionary emigrant French 
nobles assembling in the Rhineland. The 
attempt failed miserably at Varennes at 
midsummer of 1791, and the schism 
between king and nation was now seen 
to be complete. This date, therefore, 
_ marks a fatal point in the 

ranee e course 0 f the Revolution. It 

Difficulties was impossible long to keep 
at the head of aftairs a 
king who desired to run away to the 
Austrians ; and thereafter a Republican 
party began to form. 

Nevertheless, an attempt was made by 
all moderate men to avert anarchy by 
bolstering up the royal power ; but it failed 
in face of the passions which had been 
aroused. The new N ational Assembly was 
more extreme than its predecessor ; and 
when Francis II. of Austria, brother of 
Marie Antoinette, seemed to imply that 
he had the right of interference in French 
affairs, the party of enthusiastic idealists, 
known as the Girondins, who were now 
uppermost in the Ministry of Louis XVI., 
pushed him on to declare war against 
Austria. Prussia, Sardinia, and the Holy 
Roman Empire thereafter declared against 
France, which found herself beset by 
alarming difficulties. 

The outbreak of the war is perhaps the 
most sinister event in the whole course of 
the French Revolution. Imagine the fury 
which would have been aroused in Eng- 
land if before the outbreak of the Civil 
War French troops had invaded this 
country with the avowed object of rescuing 
Charles I. and his consort Henrietta — a 


French princess-— and of putting down the 
popular party. The instinct of nationality 
shows that this would immediately have 
ruined the royal cause, and have led to a 
general rising against a prince thenceforth 
deemed a traitor to his people. Power 
would at once have passed to the extreme 
party, which demanded his deposition and 
the adoption of the most 
Failure vigorous measures against the 
of ike Royal common enemy. If, after his 
deposition, the ranks of the 


invaders 


been strengthened by 


Spanish army with English nobles acting 
as its vanguard, we can picture the rage 
which would have fallen on all other 
Royalists or their adherents. The agony 
of the nation would have led to deeds of 
violence impossible at ordinary times, and 
to the ascendancy of any faction, however 
desperate, which had vigour enough to beat 
off the invaders and avenge the outraged 
dignity of the nation. “ Salus populi 
supremalex.” At such a crisis desperadoes 
figure as heroes, and even a massacre of 
supposed traitors ceases to be odious. 

Transfer this supposed case to France 
in 1792, and the overthrow of the mon- 
archy, the September massacres, the victory 
of the extreme party at the polls, the pro- 
clamation of the Republic by the Conven- 
tion, the astounding military efforts which 
beat back the Prussians and Austrians, 
the execution of Louis XVI. as an accom- 
plice of the invaders — all this becomes 
intelligible. We pity the king, but there 
can be little doubt that he secretly desired, 
and even worked for, the declaration of 
war in April, 1792, in the hope that this 
would bring the forces of Central Europe 
in triumph to Paris for the rescue of 
himself and the confusion of his foes. 

His conduct at every crisis was miser- 
ably weak. Early on the morning of 
August 10th, which was to see his over- 
throw, his bearing was so uninspiring 
as to unman the defenders at. the 
Tuileries. A hero would have 
The 10s rallied round him the waver- 

Opporiumty of . battaIions 0 f the National 
horns xvi. Guard? and i mpose( j on the 

Marseillese and the populace. The queen 
then showed that she was the daughter 
of Maria Theresa ; but she soon came 
to despair of success and gave her consent 
to that tamest of surrenders by which a 
Bourbon left his palace and sought refuge 
with the National Assembly. Heroism 
was shown on that day only by a few 
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Royalist gentlemen and by alien mercen- 
aries, the Swiss regiment, which even in its 
death agonies sought to protect the shield 
of the fleur de 3 vs. A little olive-cheeked 
lieutenant of artillery who looked on at 
that last struggle to uphold the honour 
of the old monarchy believed that if the 
Royalist troops at the Tuileries had been 
well led they would have won 
Execution t j ie c j a ^ g uc £ was the judgment 

of Napoleon Bonaparte. It is 
FfeiichKmg needless to review here the 
events of the republican wars and of the 
Reign of Terror. My aim has been to point 
out the meaning of events and the inter- 
action of forces that brought France to that 
awful year 1793, which Victor Hugo has 
so vividly depicted. The fanaticism of 
the J acobins appeared in the energy with 
which they pressed back the invaders at 
the close of 1792, and threw down the 
gauntlet to England and Holland on the 
question of the River Scheldt. Danton’s 
gigantic phrase, “ Let us fling down to 
Europe the head of a king as gage of 
battle/’ came to be literally true. 

On February ist, 1793, eleven days 
after the execution of Louis XVL, the 
French Convention declared war against 
England and Holland, and five weeks later 
against Spain. This aggressive policy 
led up to another sharp crisis, France 
losing Belgium and having her north- 
eastern districts invaded. But again the 
emergency called forth all her energies. 
The incompetent Girondins were flung on 
one side; the unscrupulous Jacobins 
seized on power, and, discarding par- 
liamentary forms, governed despotically 
through two secret committees, those of 
Public Safety and of General Security. 

Little by little the “ levee en masse,” 
decreed by the Convention and organised 
by Carnot, made headway against the 
invaders on all the frontiers and crushed 
the Girondin and Royalist opposition 
in the south and west. At. the same time 
Robespierre and his colleagues sought 
tk rK 1 P ur £ e France of her bad 

f t as y blood by systematically setting 

£££. S“‘ Rei ® n , rf , T«ror, 
the prelude, as he believed, 
to the golden age foreshadowed in the 
writings of Rousseau. 

The experiment was a ghastly failure. 
France fell back exhausted on the more 
feasible of the schemes of the earlier re- 
volutionists; but the time of Robespierre’s 
ascendancy*— -from J uly, 1793 , till J uly, 1794 
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— led to one result, the importance of which, 
perhaps, has not been sufficiently empha- 
sised. The disillusionment and despair 
which settled upon France at the end of the 
Reign of Terror and led to a sharp Royalist 
reaction a year later directly favoured the 
supremacy of the army. That must always 
happen when the political problem seems 
insoluble, and when the army alone 
wins decided successes. 

To recur once more to English history, 
the shortcomings of civilians at the close of 
the Civil War and during the Common- 
wealth made the supremacy of the greatest 
soldier of the age inevitable. So, too, the 
French Republic in 1794-1796, though 
strong enough to crush the revolts of mal- 
contents and Royalists, failed to harmonise 
the claims of liberty and order, failed to 
build up a durable constitution — that 
of the Directory leading to constant 
friction — and therefore failed to maintain 
that equilibrium between the civil power 
and the army which has ever been the 
crux of French politics. 

Now, too, there arose a mighty genius 
who would perhaps in any case have 
gained the mastery which Burke 
Great C * n I 79 ° f° re told would be the 
« rca outcome of events in France. 

Uon&p&rte ^ Corsican? Napo l e oii 

Bonaparte, had done much towards saving 
the Republic in the great street fight of 
Vendemiaire, October, 1795, at Paris, and 
ere long men were to see the danger of 
cutting the Gordian knot of French 
politics by the sword. That same trenchant 
sword ended the Austrian domination in 
Italy, brought that fair land under the 
control of France, and compelled the Haps- 
burgs to sign the humiliating terms of the 
Treaty of Campo Formio in October, 1797. 

The conquest of Italy was the most 
brilliant feat of arms of the eighteenth 
century. Its results were incalculably 
great. France, previously exhausted by 
civil strifes, now gained wealth enough to 
enter on a new cycle of war — not now for 
the propagation of liberty, but for aggran- 
disement or plunder. The Italians received 
an impulse towards political freedom and 
unity which they were never to lose. The 
old European system received a shock 
which brought about the mighty changes 
of the nineteenth century. 

But greatest, perhaps, of all Bonaparte’s 
conquests in 1796-1797 was his conquest 
of France. The mind of that people, 
baffled in the quest for liberty, disgusted 
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by the sordid strifes of parties at Paris, 
now turned away from political ^ affairs 
and sought satisfaction in following the 
career of the young general, who alone of 
his compeers seemed able to extend the 
bounds of freedom. 

The man who has thrilled the imagi- 
nation of France has always been in 
reality her master. At the close of the 
Italian campaigns, Bonaparte felt < the 
need of keeping his prestige unimpaired, 
and as he deemed the invasion of England 
to be impossible, he entered on the 
Egyptian expedition with the aim of 
crippling her power in the East, and also 
of throwing up in brilliant relief his 
achievements against the petty and perse- 
cuting conduct of the civilian Directors 
at Paris. In a material sense, the expedi- 
tion was a failure ; but the young general 
fully realised the personal aim which has 
just been noted. Returning to France in 
the autumn of 1799, he was hailed with 
delight as the conqueror of the East. 

The real state of affairs in Egypt was not 
known by Frenchmen ; all that they knew, 
or cared to know, was that the Directory 
had brought about further 
Bonaparte . wars in Europe, those of the 
toe Master Spirit secon j coalition, had lost 
of France Italy, and had made their 

own countrymen miserable. Bonaparte’s 
“Coup d’etat” of Brnmaire, November 
9-ioth, 1799, brought about the overthrow 
of the Directory. But it did far more ; it 
put an end to parliamentary institutions 
in France. The generals and malcontents 
who helped him to scatter the elective 
councils at St. Cloud paved the way for 
military rule. The complicated constitution 
of December, 1799, proposed by Sieyes 
and approved by a “rump” of the 
councils, proved to be easily adaptable to 
his requirements ; and in most essentials 
the future constitutions of the French 
Empire of 1806—1814 were laid down in 
secret conferences held at the close of 1799, 
In which Bonaparte was the master spirit. 

It is well to remember the salient 
outlines of the constitutional history of 
tfce decade 1789-1799. In the spring 
and early summer of 1789 it seemed that 
parliamentary institutions had for ever 
prevailed over all forms of autocracy in 
France. The triumph was consolidated 
by the very democratic constitution of 
1791, which left the monarchy with 
functions little more than nominal, and 
assigned the reality of power to a single 


Assembly, elected on a very extended 
franchise. With the disappearance of 
monarchy a year later, democracy in an 
extreme form seemed to be the only pos- 
sible form of government in France. But 
at that very time the crisis produced by 
the war led to the strengthening of the 
executive powers, and to the extension 
of the functions of committees 
Fall of the supervised various de- 

® reat . partments of state. In the 
Robespierre terr q :) | e emergency of the spring 

and summer of 1793 these committees 
began to trench on the sphere previously 
reserved to the elective chamber ; and 
during the Reign of Terror parliamentary 
government was largely in abeyance. 

After the fall of Robespierre the 
Convention regained many of its functions 
at the expense of those^ of the secret 
executive committees. Nevertheless, in 
the constitution of 1795 we find the 
idea of a supervising committee acquiring 
permanence. The five Directors, who were 
charged with the supervision of the 
Ministers of State and the general control 
of the executive and of foreign policy, 
were the lineal descendants of the secret 
committees of the Reign of Terror. On 
the collapse of the Directory in Bru- 
maire, November, 1799, their powers de- 
volved on three consuls, among whom 
the First Consul alone, Bonaparte, had 
the reality of power. He, therefore, as 
First Consul, received the heritage be- 
queathed by the terrible committees of 
the Reign of Terror ; and If one examines 
carefully the causes which brought about 
this triumph of the one strong man over 
the discordant parties around him, one 
finds it to be due mainly to war. 

A time of severe national crisis demands 
a strong executive, and the general ex- 
perience of mankind has been that at such 
seasons the strongest of all governing com- 
mittees is a committee of one. The eleven 
members of the Robespierrist Committee 
.of Public Safety were in 1795 
The Growing ultimately replaced by five 
Popularity of j)i rec t orSj anc [ four years later 
Bonaparte these in their turn handed 
over their powers to three consuls, the 
second and third of whom were merely 
ciphers multiplying the power of the 
First Consul. Shortly after the conclusion 
of a most advantageous peace with England 
— the Peace of Amiens, in March, 1802 — 
Bonaparte gained so* much popularity as 
to be able still further to depress the 
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legislative bodies and extend his own 
authority. He now became First Consul 
for life, with powers which were to be 
virtually hereditary in his family. Thus, 
by success in war, diplomacy, and the 
handling of parties, he attained to 
heights of power never reached even by 
Louis XIV. ; and the change of title to 
that of emperor in May, 1804, 
Bonaparte wag p t q e more than nominal. 
Becomes p as 0 ft en been found that 

Emperor a tt em pt s to level down mankind 
to a plane of safe mediocrity have brought 
about a situation in which one able man 
avenges the slights inflicted on genius, and 
builds up a personal power far more 
imposing than that which the would-be 
reformers endeavoured for ever to destroy. 
In a very real sense the Napoleonic 
despotism is the Nemesis which dogged 
the steps of the men of 1789-94. 

Never were there faculties so varied and 
transcendent concentrated in any one 
man. Coming of a race which had been 
toughened by clan strifes and family 
vendettas in Corsica, he saw, as if by 
instinct, the weak point of opponents 
either on the field of battle, in the council 
chamber, or the legislature. On his 
father’s side he traced his descent to 
forebears who had played no small part 
in the party feuds of mediaeval Florence ; 
and their spirit lived on in the man who 
threaded with ease and safety the mazes 
of revolutionary politics that had led so 
many promising leaders to death. He was 
the able sol die? whose advent Burke had 
foretold and Robespierre had feared ; but 
he was also by far the ablest statesman 
France had found since the days of 
Richelieu, and resources much greater 
than those of the age of Louis XIII. were 
now at his disposal. 

In many respects he sought to bring 
back revolutionary France to the customs 
of the old monarchy. Indeed, the genei'al 
drift of his civil policy at the time of the 
f , Consulate (1709-1804) may be 
Polic e ©f S * nc ^ ca t e< 3 by saving that it was 
Compromise a compromise between the 
more feasible of the measures 
passed in 1789-92 and the best of the 
laws and customs of old France. This is 
especially true of the Civil Code — after- 
■ wards named the Code Napoleon — which 
cleared away the perplexing growth of local 
laws in favour of a code which was clear, 
symmetrical, and, on the whole, very well 
adapted to the needs of the French people. 


Though the work of redaction was due 
mainly to skilled jurists, yet he superin- 
tended it and in parts stamped it with his 
own personality and genius. Later on, the 
Code was extended to many parts of Italy 
and Germany, and it forms the most 
enduring tribute to his organising abilities. 

The remark hazarded above is also 
applicable to the Concordat, or treaty with 
the Pope (1801-2). By it Bonaparte 
officially recognised the Roman Catholic 
system in France, ended the schism which 
had begun in 1790, and bound her closely 
to the Holy See. On the other hand, he 
compelled the Church to forego its claims 
to the tithes and lands confiscated in the 
early part of the Revolution. Thus, while 
restoring a state system of religion in 
France, he also became the guarantor of 
the agrarian settlement of the Revolution, 
which all the peasants and farmers sought 
to uphold. While spiritualising the life 
of France in form, he materialised it in 
essence. The strength gained by this 
astonishingly clever compromise in what 
had been an almost atheistical society 
enabled him to carry through another 
measure highly repugnant to 
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. ou ? ln . s 0 Jacobins and progressives of all 
egloa shades. This was the founding 
of the Legion of Honour, m 
which he sought to include in several grades 
of merit and reward all those who had 
distinguished themselves in military or 
civil affairs. The sequel was to show that 
this institution was but a half-way house 
on the road leading to the restoration of 
titles of nobility abolished in 1790. 

Besides discrediting philosophic specula- 
tion, unbelief, and the passion of equality, 
which had been so characteristic of the 
period of Jacobin supremacy, Napoleon 
favoured the return of the emigrant nobles, 
sought to attract them , to his court, and 
gradually made it the most sumptuous 
and brilliant in Europe. Now that pro- 
sperity had returned under the enchanter’s 
wand, Paris fell back contented into 
the old pleasure-loving ways, and, as 
long as their great ruler won battles and 
gave panem et cir censes, the quest of 
liberty seemed an idle dream. r 

The restless activity and love of power 
so characteristic of Napoleon w r ere far 
from exhausted by the immense task of 
reorganising France after a decade of 
upheaval. While the institutions of 
modern France were rapidly taking shape 
under his master-hand, he was spreading 
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her influence far and wide. During the 
brief Peace of Amiens (1802-1803) schemes 
were on hand for the extension of the 
French colonial empire, both in the vast 
district of Louisiana recently gained 
from Spain, in India, and, if opportunity 
admitted, in the central parts of New 
Holland, or Australia. Undoubtedly he 
desired to recover Egypt, with a view to 
the ultimate conquest of India, always a 
favourite plan with him. The beginnings 
of his new Oriental policy undoubtedly 
disturbed the Addington Cabinet at West- 
minster ; and as they went hand in hand 
with an almost prohibitive tariff system 
wherever the tricolour floated, the exten- 
sion of French influence threatened to 
impoverish “ the nation of shopkeepers,” 
as he contemptuous^ termed the British. 

These extensions of influence were also 
threatening Europe. Piedmont and Elba 
were annexed ; first Holland, and then 
Switzerland became French satrapies. 
Finally, the Addington Cabinet sent 
demands — including the retention of Malta 
by us for ten years — which were designed 
to restore the balance of power in the 
. Mediterranean. Bonaparte 
Bniarn angrily refused, and declaimed 
a f w raftce against Britain as the breaker 
a ar of treaties. War, therefore, 
broke out in May, 1803. At first the 
central powers remained neutral, but in 
May-June, 1805, Napoleon's assumption 
of the title King of Italy, and his annexa- 
tion of the Ligurian (Genoese) Republic, 
drove Austria and Russia to take up arms. 
Pitt had been seeking to build up a coalition 
of the Great Powers ; but he did not fully 
succeed until these actions of the French 
Emperor convinced the statesmen of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg that peace was 
more dangerous than war. It is note- 
worthy that they entered upon this war 
of the Third Coalition, not with the pur- 
pose of dethroning Napoleon, but of 
restoring the balance of power upset by 
his acts of aggrandisement. 

The ensuing campaigns, naval and 
military, were marked by events of sur- 
passing interest and importance. Nelson's 
final triumph at Trafalgar synchronised 
with an equally crushing victory gained 
. by the French Emperor over the Austrian 
forces at and near Ulm, on the Upper 
Danube. Pursuing his advantage, he 
shattered the Russo-Austrian armies at 
Austerlitz, on December 20th, 1805, com- 
pelling the Tsar to retire crestfallen to 


his own dominions, while the’Hapsburg 
Court consented to Napoleon’s very 
exacting demands. The net result of 
the campaigns of 1805, then, was to 
make Britain mistress of the seas and 
Napoleon master of the Continent. 

This sharp differentiation in character 
between the two chief opponents deter- 
_ T , , mined the main outlines of 

Napoleon s ]y a p 0 i eon ’ s policy. Unable to 

Ha l re i , strike at England directly, as 
of England hitherto sought to do 

from the cliffs of Boulogne, he now 
attempted to effect her overthrow in- 
directly— that is, through the subjection 
of the Continent to his political and 
commercial system. He framed what he 
called the Continental system, with a view 
to the financial ruin of his most persistent 
opponent. All his allies, all his subject 
states, were thenceforth rigidly to exclude 
British goods, and all ships which had 
touched at British ports. Prussia, Naples, 
and Holland also felt the pressure of his 
new policy. The House of Hohenzollern 
was forced to bar out British goods from 
the north-west of Germany, a proceeding 
which, with other provocations, brought 
about the Franco- Prussian War of 1806 and 
the overthrow of the chief North German 
power. The Bourbons of Naples were de- 
throned, Joseph Bonaparte taking up the 
reins of power in South Italy, and Louis 
Bonaparte becoming King of Holland. 

The occupation of Berlin by French 
troops gave the great conqueror the 
opportunity of launching^ in November, 
1806, his Berlin Decree against England 
for the completion of his system, and the 
great victory of Friedland enabled him 
to throw the trammels of his commercial 
policy over Russia. The ensuing Treaty 
of Tilsit, on July 7th, 1807, saw him at 
the height of his power. 

The Tsar, Alexander I., previously his 
bitterest enemy, now went over com- 
pletely to his side, adopted the Con- 
tinental system and promised 
* f im * e » to help in compelling the re- 


The Time 

of Britam s ma j n j n g independent states, 
anger Sweden, Denmark and Portu- 
gal, to close their ports to British goods. 
Equally significant were the secret articles 
whereby the two potentates arranged 
for the future partition of the Turkish ■ 
Empire with a view to eventual action 
against Britain’s Oriental possessions. 
Britain was never in greater danger 
than after the conclusion of this treaty; 
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for her sole remaining ally, Sweden, was 
soon to be coerced by Napoleon. It is 
impossible not to feel admiration for the 
skilful and, forceful policy by which, in 
two years, he utterly broke up the Third 
Coalition, which Pitt had done so much 
to form, and turned the tables on Britain. 
The latter was now face to face with a 
n hostile world, and her industries 

enmar s ^ goon £ e p- ^he pressure of the 

great engine of war now per- 


Fleet Seized 
% Britain 


fected by the French Emperor. 
But though Pitt had succumbed to cares 
of state in January, 1S06, his pupil and 
admirer, Canning, fortunately became 
Foreign Minister in the spring of 1807. 

He struck sharply at Denmark, seized 
her fleet, and thus paralysed the naval 
schemes which Napoleon was undoubtedly 
maturing. A little later— namely, in 
Oct ober-N o vember , 1807— the French 

Emperor showed his hand in his conduct 
towards Portugal. By virtue of a secret 
treaty with Spain in October, 1807, he 
sent a strong column under Junot, which 
received help from the Spaniards, to 
seize the Portuguese fleet at Lisbon. In 
this he failed. The royal family sailed 
away to Brazil shortly before the French 
entered their capital. Nevertheless, the 
close of the year saw him everywhere 
triumphant . on the Continent. ” The 
Iberian Peninsula was under his control ; 
Italy, Switzerland, and the secondary 
German states were his vassals ; Prussia 
lay helpless under his heel; and the 
Tsar, Alexander L, abetted him in his 
schemes for the domination of the world. 

England alone resisted the autocrat, and 
she showed signs of weariness and waver- 
ing. A powerful section of the Whigs had 
all along opposed the war and advocated 
a friendly understanding with Napoleon. 
His success seemed assured when, at the 
close of the year, he launched the Milan 
Decree against British commerce. But 
now this great genius was to reveal the 

The Weak wea ^ er s $ e of his nature. The 
Spot in brilliance of his triumph and 
Napoleon * he colla P se of his enemies 
hardened in him the con- 
viction of his own invincibility and of 
their stupidity and weakness. As we 
have seen, his policy after Trafalgar was 
directed mainly to" the control of the 
maritime states. Already he controlled 
all the coasts from Cronstadt to Trieste ; 
but now, as his commercial decrees against 
England were not always enforced with 
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the rigidity that he desired, he began in 
all possible cases to substitute annexation 
for mere control. This fact explains his 
absorption of Tuscany and a large part of 
the Papal States in 1808. It also explains 
his virtual annexation of Spain. 

The alliance of the Spanish Bourbons 
was far from satisfying him. He owed 
them a grudge for a warlike proclamation 
made by Godoy, their Prime Minister, 
at the beginning of the last war with 
Prussia ; and, above all, resolved to have 
the complete disposal of the Spanish 
fleet and colonies. With this great ac- 
cession of naval strength he trusted to 
be able to make the Mediterranean a 
French lake — the scheme of I798revived — 
to partition the Turkish Empire in a 
way highly favourable to France, and 
then— -as he phrased it in a letter to 
the Tsar — “ to crush England under the 
weight of events with which the atmo- 
sphere will be charged.” 

There is nothing in Napoleon’s letters 
of the spring of 1808 to show that he 
expected any opposition for a moment 
from the Spanish people. Their regular 

Wellington's WCTe W fy his 

Ent™ P ower ; some of their northern 
the Field fortresses were held by French 
regiments ; and the disgraceful 
feuds in the royal family at Madrid gave 
him an easy foothold, as it were, on the 
walls of the central citadel. 

The result is well known. Successful 
in his dealings with a corrupt dynasty 
and court, he entirely left out of account 
the pride of the Spanish nation. Instead 
of gaining profitable vassals and a vast 
colonial empire, he turned allies into * 
irreconcilable foes. England, far from 
being barred out from the Iberian Penin- 
sula, secured the help of Portuguese and 
Spaniards, and access for her commerce 
to _ their vast colonies. Above all, the 
British army now had a field whereon 
they could fitly display their prowess. 

The entry of Sir Arthur Wellesley, sopn 
to become Viscount Wellington/ on ‘ a 
scene of action pre-eminently suited to his 
peculiar gifts gave to the national re- 
sistance of Spaniards and Portuguese a 
toughness which wore out the strength 
of French armies and baffled the efforts 
of all Napoleon’s marshals. In the whole 
career of Napoleon no miscalculation, 
save, perhaps, one to be noted presently, 
was more fraught with disaster. Struggle 
and scheme as he might— and he did so 
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with .brilliant success in the case of the 
Austrian campaign of 1809, with its 
diplomatic corollary, the Austrian mar- 
riage — he could never rid himself of the 
evil result of his “ Spanish blunder/’ 
The waste of men in that war told even 
on his gigantic resources ; and when his 
final annexations at the close of 1810 — 
the north-west of Germany, etc. — brought 
him to a rupture with the Tsar, one may 
safely ascribe the determination of the 
potentate of the east to his belief that the 
overgrown empire of his rival was being 
sapped at the other extremity. 

For in and after the year 180S a new 
spirit was in the air. Peoples that had 
previously lain torpid under French dom- 
ination now began to awaken, and to 
take heart as they saw the power of a 
nation’s resistance in Spain. 

The power of armies is a visible thing, 

Formal, and circumscribed in time and space. 

But who the limits of that power can trace 

Which a brave people into light can bring ? 

Thus sang Wordsworth as he gazed at 
the events in Spain. German thinkers 
and patriots begun to prepare for the day 
. , of revenge. And that day came 

Victims of w j ien Napoleon’s Grand Army 
Napo eoa s — .victims of the insane obsti- 
O S macy nacy w p-p w hich he clung to 
Moscow up to October 19th — succumbed 
to the snows of the steppes. The succeed- 
ing campaign of 1813 witnessed the defec- 
tion first of Prussia, and then of Austria, 
from his alliance. The three days’ battle 
around Leipzig completed his discomfiture. 
The South German states turned against 
him, and, while Wellington was invading 
the south of France, Italy also fell away 
from the Emperor’s control. Even so he 
struggled on, omitting to take advantage 
of the offers of peace which the allies 
made to him, first at Frankfort, in No- 
vember, 1813, and next during the spring 
campaign of 1814 in the east of France. 

It is difficult to fathom his reasons for 
this conduct. The evidence seems to prove 
that even then, when he had scarcely 
50,000 men wherewith to oppose the armies 
of Russia, Prussia, and Austria in Cham- 
pagne, and when Wellington had pene- 
trated into Languedoc, the emperor 
believed that he could beat the allies and 
secure more advantageous terms. It was 
the last of his mistakes. The allies declared 
that never again would they have dealings 
with him. His own marshals refused to 
go on with the struggle ; and he abdicated 


on April nth, 1814, at Fontainebleau. 
His escape from Elba, his victorious 
march to Paris, and the details of the 
Waterloo campaign and of his sojourn at 
St. Helena, need not be recounted here. 
His doom was sealed in the spring of 1814 
when he succeeded in arousing the undying 
distrust of the allied sovereigns , 
. and of their Ministers. It will 
of the Mighty ^ more stl itable to conclude 
Autocrat th j s britf survey by pointing 
out some of the chief results. of this 
momentous period — -1789-1815 — in the life 
of the European peoples. 

First, we may notice that the extra- 
ordinary upheavals of that time imparted 
an impulse to the Continent which did not 
wear away even in the time of exhaustion 
and despair brought about by nearly a 
quarter of a century of war. Further, 
while the political results of feudalism 
were thus almost obliterated in Central 
Europe, the dead hand of the past was re- 
moved from nearly all Continental peoples 
in social and agrarian affairs. Northern 
Italy in 1797 decreed the abolition of feudal 
wars and services and the emancipation of 
serfs. The Netherlands, the Rhineland, 
and Switzerland soon took the same steps, 
either of their own accord or at the bidding 
of the French Republic. Prussia and Spain, 
which resented Napoleon’s ascendancy, on 
their own initiative set free their serfs, 
reformed their land laws, and thus laid 
the basis for a healthier social life. 

The reforms by which the Prussian 
statesman Stein, in 1807^1808, ^ founded 
local self-government and unified the 
governing powers of the state would alone 
give significance to this era. The sense of 
national unity is another of the signs of 
awakening in this period. The mighty 
upheavals of the Napoleonic wars brought 
men everywhere face to face with ele- 
mental facts ; and thus a strong sense of 
racial kinship, which had grown up in 
England and France during the Hundred 
Years War, now spread to 
Inauguration Q ermans an q Italians. This 

?: grea . awakening of the sense of 
Movements nationaiity? largely traceable to 

the Spanish rising of 1808, is one of the 
great events of world history; for it im- 
pelled those peoples to struggle on against 
the irritating restrictions imposed by the 
Congress of Vienna, and thus to inaugurate 
the great movements which brought about 
Italian and German unity in the decade 
1860-1870. J. Holland Rose 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE: THE ASSEMBLING OF THE STATES-GENERAL ON MAY 5th, 1789 
For nearly two hundred years the Parliament of France, known as the States-General, had not met, but Louis XVI. was compelled to call the assembly together. The above picture shows 
the opening of the Stales-General on May 5th, 1789. To the left of the king’s throne, on a low sofa, sits the queen, while the nobles and the ladies of the court are seated on the platform 
in a half-circle to left and right. Below the steps are the Ministers of State, while the whole foreground is crowded with representatives of the three Estates. From the painting by E. Momet. 
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Such an assumption of < — ™ 

not part of the plan as understood by tin? 
Court The king and Necker had meant . 
the Third Estate to be supporters not 
masters. Reform was S ood ' not 

to be granted with popular approval n 
enforced by the popular representativ s^ 
When the Assembly gathered on 

20th, it found the hall in the 
Louis Defied handso{ wor kmen, m prepara- 

hy th t . . tion for a Royal Session, the 
Third Estate del tes went m a body to 

the Tennis Court, where tTevTook a solemn 
oath to continue their meetings wheie and 
when they could, till the Constitution^ 
completed. Ousted from the Tennis 
Court, they found a new place of meet ng, 
where they were joined by the majority 
of the clergy on the 21st. _ . , ■ 

On the 23rd the Royal Session was held. 
The king announced the reforms which he 
would invite the Estates to approve but 

they must act as separate Estates. If thy 
were recalcitrant, the kmg would make 

the reforms by decree Iwaved 

nobles retired ; the Third Estate swayed 
.by Mirabeau, refused to obey. Next 
day the majority of the ^ clergy rej 
them, and also the reformers 
nobles. The Crown’s attempt was palp 
ably defeated; so palpably that Louis 
requested the rest of the cleigy 

n °£ g.ided W 

Necker, who had not lost his popularity 
but by his younger brother the copte 
D’Artois — one day to become Charles A 

the Third and the extreme reactionaries. Theirmten- 
.e National tion was to turn the tables y a ’ 

affirm that The thing needed was ^ouldvanfah 

ood supply insubordination an excuse » 

•s later the more troops to the capitah The^gathered 

ird Estate, a palpable menace ; excitement am 


HTHE States-General met on May 5th, 
i 1789, with the -question of- procedure 
still unsettled. The Third Estate was in 
the full sense representative. It had been 
chosen by double election that is, m 
each area the mass of voters chose a 
body of electors, and the electors appointed 
their delegates, who received from them 
instructions, a programme known as a 
c'akier. The delegates were for the most 
part commoners, a large proportion being 
lawyers ; but they included a few members 
of the noblesse— notably Mirabeau— and 
of the clergy, notably the Abbe Sieyc's. 

Among the body of the nobles there 
were several who for good or bad motives 
favoured reform ; Lafayette, the_hero of the 
American War, and Philip “ Egalite of 
Orleans, the king’s cousin, who had hopes ot 
getting Louis deposed, and of being made 
king by popular favour. Among the clergy, 
those of the higher ranks were almost all 
of the ancien regime ; of the lower ranks, 
a majority were with the reformers. 

Af+or rmp.nine f ceremony, when 
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alarm ran high, with the less need, since jaw. The fall' appealed- to the world as 
the insubordination spread quickly through signalising the ending of an ancient tale ol 
their ranks, except among the regiments wrong. It was as though the walls ol 
of foreign mercenaries.' The ^climax came Jericho had fallen at the trumpet 'blast, 
when Paris heard, on July 12th, that The event was hailed with paeans of joy 
Necker and others had been displaced and by young enthusiasts ; its actual circum- 
reactionary - Ministers appointed. Muni- stances were, enveloped in a cloud of myths, 
eipal government was already jit a stand- As a matter of fact, what it mainly signi- 
still ; the body of “'electors? ” to tHe fied was that the people of Paris had no 
States-General formed themselves into a master — was cn the way to find out that 
provisional municipal government, and it was itself master; and when that“ 
began to enrol the Paris militia, which became patent, half the young enthusiasts 
was soon to turn into the National .Guard, were in a short time finding themselves. as 
with its counterparts all over the country, passionately opposed to the revolution as 
The populace clamoured ' for arms, and they had been passionately in its favour. 


could override justice and fayette was made General of the Natioi 
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eturn through France-— Man, when it was roused to concrete action 
Duntry — was a sort of by the reports of disorder and outrage. 
. Louis himself, cou- On. August ioth it set itself to pass a series 
nade a state entry into of reforms, wiping out a host of privileges, 
3 greeted as the restorer and earning for that day the title of 
. On the other hand, 4 ' 1 St. Bartholomew of Property.” The 
of the most prominent feudal rights of the noblesse to personal 
ary noblesse fled across service, such as the corvee, and to juris- 
imgration had begun. diction were abolished ; what we should 
ms the intention of the call the game laws went the same way. 
n^V destriic^ive nor These by 

CAMILLE DESMOULINS AT THE PALAIS ROYAL incidentally, ^ of 
)esraoulins belonged to the extreme party of Revolutionists, and rnnrc;A with nn 
he above picture shows him addressing an. enthusiastic gathering WXLU 

i the grounds of the Palais Royal. As a member of the National extrenielv dis- 
.onvention, he voted for the death of the king, in 1793. Desmoulins. • . • Tr , _ 
ras himself arrested, and died by the guillotine on April 5th,. 1794, C|UICtmg effect OH 
From the drawing by C. M. Sheldon the COIlti'gUOUS 

e least responsible of feudal' provinces of the empire. Still more 
There was no sign that serious, from the. European point of view, 
,e was to initiate an era was the fact that in some frontier pre - 
nment by the people. vinces actual treaty rights of German 
semfoly, however, was princes were over-ruled by these measures, 
find genuine remedies The reforms of August 4th embodied 
iiSf With a pathetic, principles which were true and sound, but 
ition of high principles their sudden, instead of gradual, applt - 
was passing its cation to a system built up on totally 
ussion of the Rights of different principles necessarily involved an 



BASTILLE: THE MOB STORMING THE HKiEUJN 
the symbol of the old tyranny, of arbitrary rule, of ordered force, which couW 
in revolt - 1 the famous prison was fiercely attacked. When t e 
storme'd the place," effected an entrance, and the Bastille was destroyed. 

the Crown. The senate was not to 
consist of hereditary peers, as m Eng- 
l anc i_ w hi c h was, of course, the general 
model— but of Crown nominees presented 
by the departments. The Crown was 
to have the power of veto. But the 
senate did not suit the reactionaries, since 
it was not to be aristocratic ; it did 
not suit the extreme democrats, because 
it was not representative. The two wings 
combined to kill the second chamber. 
Then arose the question of the royal 
veto. The Rights of Man could not be 
squared with an individual’s right to veto 


the fall of the 

‘To the people of France the Bastille was 
override iustice and law, and when the nation rose 
Httle garrison refused to capitulate, the mob 

moderates included many men of ability, 
who aimed at a constitution after the 
British model, and saw with alarm that 
the revolutionary forces were becoming 
to becontr oiled, The 1 adicals 



the demands of a nation-just, as the Versailles, to intern* 
equality of all men could not be squared without an attendan 
with the theory of a senate. The ex- Reluctant Lafayette, 
trends! s clamoured ; the mob shouted. Guard, anived at nig] 
Despotism and slavery would be re- restored some sort of 
stored ! The Assembly ended by adopting early morning rioters br> 
the compromise of the arch-compro- murdering the soldiers 
miser Necker. The Crown was granted by the self-devotion of 
a suspensive veto. If a measure were the royal family sav 
passed twice, the veto must lapse. massacre, before Lafay< 

Rut while the Assembly debated the the National Guard ai 
creation of a constitution which had no rioters. But the mo 
basis in the national history— thus without that the 
differing fundamentally from its supposed must go back to Paris 
m o d el, the 
British Constitu- 
tion. which was j* 

an organic his- JfrjM 

torical " growth— Jpjm 

a fresh outside Jg 

force had been 
developing : an 
energetic and kmtm |P8| 

vociferous Press, 
which pour e d jj 

out a hood of MjHHMyH 

newspapers and faHHHHP 

pamphlets. The 
winds of ' #oc- 
trine, Mowing 
f ro m ever y mVHHHj 
c o n ceivable 
quarter, pro- 
duced wild tur- 
moil in mens 
minds, though as 
yet in Paris, La- 
fayette, with his 
National Guard 
o f respectable 
citizens, kept JJIfe jjf. y £ 

violence within 
bounds. Much of 
the most dan- 
gerous agitation is attributed to the obliged to leave tb 
sinister designs of Orleans and his allies ; was not ' supreme 
and a mob for whom it was still hard were firmly dealt 1 
enough to provide sufficient food was the moderates hegar 
an instrument which responded readily Assembly, the grou 
to the agitator’s touch. to -alter, and their di 

Wild rumours as to the destruction of more definite. Th< 
food supplies by the aristocrats found groups took a new 
popular credence. A royalist banquet the formation of po 
was given at Versailles by the officers the most imports 
of a newly arrived regiment ; it was re- named from the que 
ported that the tricolour, the new* national tery where it met 
badge, had been trampled under foot, character as an s 
On October 5th an extraordinary mob, delegates it became 
the women of Paris, poured out to most of the reform 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 
AND HER CHILDREN 







preponderance of extremists drove approximating to a chessbc 
Lafayette, Sieyes, and others to secede All the departments were to 
and form a new club of their own, leaving tered on identical ideal lines, 
the Jacobins to develop the extremist symmetrical. The departmen 
organisation all over the country. The into districts (arrondissemen 

democratic But the mirabeaXj members of 

CiemOCrailC. mil U Belonging to the noblesse, he was the one , .u 

Assembly proceeded to man who might have prevented the Revolution ^ na f 
suspend ' the parlements by reconcilirg the monarchy with the demo- deputies. o< 
and reorganise provincial cracy, but he died in ,701, before his task was construction 
administration after the completed, and the revolutionary fad. swept on. palpably 0 n 

ideals of symmetrical and mathematical lines. But the canton itself 
perfection so dear to the brain of the Abb6 into self-governing units call© 
Si£y£s, ignoring, just as it did in evolving each having its own council a 
the scheme of the new Constitution, the elected directly by the people 
principle on which Burke in England purely democratic instituhor 

stract logical Lafayette and bailly fronr 

irlcflk The divi- Lafayette had taken part in the American War of Independence, the 
‘ cj-iv .i„ TT and proposed to the National Assembly a declaration of rights T’h 

Sion OI the COUlltry based on American plan ; be formed the National Guard and , 

ilHo administra- worked for order and humanity. Jean Sylvain Bailly was President 
five provinces had of the National Assembly and Mayor of Paris; losing his popu- with 
grown out of the larity, he retired, but was seized, brought to Paris, and guillotined. me nt 

old division of feudal areas, with correspond- ing to an exhausted ■ treasu 
ing variations in the local system of govern- distribution of Church prop© 
ment. The provinces were abolished, ciently scandalous. Neckerir 
and the country was cut up into had already obtained from t 
“departments” on geographical lines, swayed by Mirabeau, a grant 
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THE ARREST OF LOUIS XVI. WHILE ATTEMPTING TO ESCAPE FROM FRANCE 
Unable any longer to delude himself as to the impending danger to the throne, the king decided to make his escape 
from the distracted country. On June 20th, 1791, under the cover of darkness, Louis and Marie Antoinette secretly 
took flight from Paris, but before they reached the border the king was recognised. The party was stopped at 
Varennes and ignominiously brought back to the capital. On the king’s return, his authority was suspended. 

• ■■ From the painting % T, F. Marshall 

claim the equivalent in Church lands, by a decree of the Assembly introduced by 

The plan proved a failure financially. It the king. Finally, the unanimity and con- 

was not till same months later — in the cord of the nation was celebrated by a great 

middle of 1790— that the “ Civil Constitu- patriotic demonstration on the anniversary 

lion of the Clergy ” was completed, of the fall of the Bastille, when king $nd 

The religious houses having already been queen, the Assembly, delegates from all the 

suppressed, the departments were turned departments, and a huge. assembled crowd 

into bishoprics, and the bishops and parish took the oath of loyalty to the new Consti- 

priests were to be chosen by the electors, tution, amid wild excitement and eiithu- 

papal authority being ignored. Priests and. siasm. Nevertheless, disorder continued, 

bishops were shortly afterwards required A soldiery whose pay is not forthcoming 

to take , an ' oath recognising the. civil is a dangerous, element, and in August 

supreiaaot/ .whereupon the' 'greater part; there was. a serious .mutiny -at-Naney, 
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suppressed only after fierce fighting. It 
was at this juncture that Necker suddenly 
melted out of politics and withdrew from 
France, almost unnoticed. If the Court 
would have frankly placed its confidence 
in Mirabeau, it is conceivable that he 
might have succeeded in attaining his 
own ideal ; but the Court would not 
denounce the emigres, and 
Mirahea« Mirabeau was now himself 

enounc«a ^eing hotly denounced as a 
as a Trm or tra - tor t } ie jacobins. Before 

he had succeeded in converting Louis in 
his favour, the tremendous strain of his 
public energies, coupled with the excesses 
of his private life, broke the great tribune 
down, and he died in April, 1791. The 
one man who might have reconciled the 
monarchy with the democracy had gone. 

In spite of July 14th demonstrations, 
there had never yet been an approach to 
mutual confidence between the Court and 
the Assembly. Louis was sincerely 
desirous of his people’s good ; but his 
whole entourage saw in the events of the 
still uncompleted two years which had 
passed since the convening of the States- 
General nothing but a greedy and in- 
sensate attack on privileges which they 
regarded as rights inherently necessary 
to the existence of social order. 

Mirabeau had urged on the king that 
his presence in Paris deprived him of all 
independence and power of action, that 
the vigorous initiative essential to the 
recovery of confidence in the king’s 
capacity or sincerity could be displayed 
only if he took up his residence at a 
distance from the domineering and turbid 
capital. But this was a very different 
thing from the escape out of French 
territory which the Court now contem- 
plated. Knowing or fearing that any 
departure from Paris would be forcibly 
prevented, the king and queen took 
flight secretly by night on June 20th. 
But before they reached the border Louis 
was recognised. At Varennes 
F1 ?y a e the party was stopped and 
Cfle Kiag ifominiously brought back to 
Paris. When the king s night 
was discovered, the Assembly promptly 
: took upon itself the whole of the 
sovereign functions ; and when he was 
brought back to Paris the suspension of 
his authority was continued until the 
Constitution should be actually and 
formally completed. This caused a secesr 
‘ , sion of loyalists from the Assembly, while, 




on the other hand, the Jacobins began to 
demand that the suspension should be 
permanent and the Constitution altered 
into a republic instead of a limited 
monarchy. 

For the time, however, this in 
turn drove several of those who had 
hitherto been looked upon as the chiefs 
of the advanced party into alliance with 
the moderates, Sieyes and Lafayette. 
This left the thorough-going Jacobins, 
among whom Robespierre, Danton and 
Marat now exercised the principal in- 
fluence, free to work on very extreme lines ; 
and in the country, though not in the 
Assembly, their organisation made them 
far more powerful than the other sections. 

T'he attitude of the Constituent 
Assembly during these last months of 
its career recalls that of the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1649, and of the Rump after- 
wards. It had done a great deal of work 
very conscientiously ; it was, thoroughly 
satisfied with itself '; and it was unaware 
that it had lost control, which had passed 
to a very much more powerful organisa- 
tion-in England, the army, in France, 
the Jacobin club. Unconsciously it had 
already sealed its own fate 
The End . * an( j {he doom of its own 

LfwT eS P° lic y by registering a' self- 
influence denying ordinance. When 

the Constitution was brought to com- 
pletion, the Constituent Assembly was 
to be dissolved and a new Legislative 
Assembly called ; and members of the 
old Assembly were to be barred from 
sitting in the new one. 

• This, by the way, presents not a resem- 
blance but a very strong contrast to the 
Long Parliament and the Rump, which 
were more inclined to perpetuate their own 
powers. The new men were certain to be 
largely Jacobin candidates, and without 
the experience which the present dele- 
gates had acquired. This was made the 
more certain by a serious collision in 
July between Lafayette with the National 
Guard and a mob which had been set in 
motion by the Jacobins. The Guard were 
driven into firing on the mob ; Lafayette's 
influence had rested mainly on his personal 
popularity, which was destroyed by his 
action on this occasion. 

The Constitution was formally accepted 
by Louis on September 14th ; on the 
30th, the Constituent Assembly was dis- 
solved. On October xst, the Legislative 
Assembly opened. 
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THE REVOLUTION 

THE LAUNCHING OF THE 

S EFORE the career of the Constituent 
Assembly was ended affairs in France 
had produced in other countries an 
attitude ominous of war. In England, 
the section of Whigs headed by Charles 
James Fox were enthusiastic partisans 
of tlife Revolution ; but Burke had broken 
with" them, and his Splendid denuncia- 
tions were exercising a powerful influence. 

Still, however, and for some time to 
come, the attitude of Pitt and his Ministry 
was favourable rather than otherwise, means 
Nothing in the nature of intervention 
was contemplated. 

On the Continent, on the other hand, 
the Tsarina Catharine II. was anxious 
to embroil Austria and Prussia with 
France in order to free her own action 
in Poland, where her influence was 
threatened ; while German states had 
already received provocation. — -as no ted 
by the proceedings of August 4th, 1790, 
the princes lo'oking upon the 
Movement m compensation offered them 
Favour of the for tiie deprivation of treaty 
Ancien Regime r jg]^ s as inadequate ; the 
Austrian Emperor was the French queen's partisans 
brother ; and the emigres, established at an msole: 
Coblenz, were actively agitating for as to the 
foreign aid in restoring the anciei* regime, 1 he new 
a project which Gustavus III. of Sweden spirit of 
ardently advocated. In the brief period of ill for the 
his rule the Emperor Leopold had already were wit 
acquired such prestige that it practically had beei 
lay with him to decide whether Europe ordinance 
should or should not intervene; and he Among 
was too cool-headed to do so voluntarily. Royalists 
Nevertheless, the predicament in which lants,. ti 
the French monarchy placed itself by Dav£si : OM . 
tjie abortive flight to Varennes, com- Among th) 
bined with the general pressure which Reformers 
he had hitherto succeeded m resisting, 
forced Leopold's hand, and in July he advancec 
invited the Powers to combine in sup- the nucf 
port of the French monarchy. Until idealists, 
the king was once more a free agent they round th- 
should refuse to recognise the authority which ca 
of the existing French Government, tain, h 


and should prepare to enforce that point 
of view in arms if necessary. At the same 
time, he brought Prussia into close diplo- 
matic accord with himself. At the end of 
August he met Frederic William at Pilnitz, 
where the two monarchs emphatically 
snubbed the Comte d’ Artois and 
Louis XVI. £ m jg r £ Sj but issued a joint 
Agaia oa declaration in favour of inter- 
the Throne ven ^ on> provided the other 
Powers were in agreement. It was by no 
means Leopold's intention to carry out the 
threat, for lie was well aware that Pitt 
would stand aloof ; moreover, the actual 
purpose of the declaration seemed to have 
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harmsworth history of to 

which they occupied in the Assembly, have been s 
The Crown might have saved itself the Crown, 
before by placing itself in the hands of virtually d 
Mirabeau 1 It might conceivably have v 

saved itself now by unqualified co-opera- Republican. 
tion with a smaller man “ — - 

than Mirabeau, La- 
favette, with the support 
of the Feuillants. But the 
queen hated Lafayette, as 
she had long hated Mira- 
beau ; Louis could not 
shake off the definitely 
reactionary influences, 
and even at the best, 

Lafayette's popularity 
had waned., and a change 
in the organisation of 
the National Guard de- 
prived him of his^ ex- 
clusive control. Within 
the Assembly, the Feuil- 
lants were not a con- 
spicuously able group, 
whereas the Girondins — . 

• ; A prominent figure m _ _ „ 

SO named alter tne ais- he was elec ted first deputy for Paris to the 
trict from which some National Convention, and became one of the 
of their prominent rulers of France. He 
members came-were in- but feu from an 
tellectually brilliant as well as being for 
■the most part intensely in earnest. With 
the Mountain, as with the Feuillants, the 
real chiefs were outside the Assembly— 

Robespierre and the other 
heads of the Jacobin club. # f . / 

The king's persistence in : 

relying on r royalist ” Mi 

Ministers, .who were almost || 
without supporters in the | 

Assembly, made harmonious gg| 
working practically impos- W 
sible. In November, edicts 
were passed against the 
emigres and against the non- 
juring clergy, the former 


a in the hands of the 
the Gironde and the 
Mountain. 

Moreover, on the ques- 
tion of foreign relations, 
the Feuillants were effec- 
tively in agreement with 
the Girondins. Lafayette 
probably, and the 
Girondins avowedly, ex- 
pected to derive increased 
political weight from a 
patriotic war, and both 
groups genuinely and not 
unjustifiably resented the 
pretensions of any foreign 
power to interfere with 
French domestic affairs. 
That the Mountain 
happened for its own 
reasons to be more 
robespierre pacifically inclined,' and 

the revolutionary times, SQ f ar J n aCCOrd With the 

Crown, was of no advan- 
tage to the Crown. The 
result was that the king 
at the close of the year was compelled to 
dismiss* his War Minister, and appoint a 
Feuillant, and to address to the Elector of 
Treves and to the emperor demands lor 
the disbanding of the emigre 
forces. The emigres refused 
to be disbanded, and Leopold’s 
' answer was a virtual refusal. 

Thereupon a large force was 
. massed on the frontier, and 
fcT an ultimatum sent to the 

i emperor on January 25th, re- 
mBgL fpM quiring a satisfactory answer 
by March 4th. On this, Leo- 
pold formed a close defensive 
|§Eg|Pr alliance with Prussia; but 

jS jl Br the direction of affairs was 
snatched from his hands by 
general dumouriez death, and he was succeeded 

Resigning the Ministry of Foreign • +1 _ rrvnp T^c cf> n 

Affairs to take command in the field. On the throne by hlS • SOn, 
he defeated the Prussians in 1792, FranCIS II. , while LOUIS tOUnd 


veto. The constitutional 
question was immediately yeir< He died - u 
raised whether the decrees 
were technically laws to which the veto 
could apply or executive measures fall- 
ing within "the control of the Assembly 
absolutely. Probably the true position was 
that they should have been regarded as 
executive measures to prevent a civil and 
perhaps a foreign war, which ought to 
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the revolution 

where Francis as yet was not enpej J 
War with Austria would mean also war 
with Prussia and Sardinia. _ "either n 
Russia nor Great Britain certainly, nor r, 
Sonin orobably, would take any pait. p 
Gustavus HI. li Sweden, who w«ld » 

eagerly joined in, to restore the old French a 
monarchy, had been assassinated a month 1 
before. Dumouriez, though associated 
with the Girondins, had aims analogous 
to those of Mirabeau, and saw in a sue- j 
cessfully conducted war the prospect of i 


THE MARSEILLAISE " 
Revolution, being 1 ■written 
tig the song to his friends. 

.ustrian monarchy, 

* t recently been 

mitiUL J r 

rebellion, encouraged. a plan or 
which made those provinces 
Three armies 

sent to the front. under Rochambeau, 

yette, and Luchmer. But th « ^ st 

engagement resulted m ignominious defeat, 
the men behaving so badly that Rocham- 
beau resigned Ins command m disgust. 
The soldiers, on their part, behaved that 
their officers were “aristocrats, who in- 
tended to betray them, a distrust which 
sufficiently accounted for their misconduct. 


LISLE SINGING 
amid tbs tumult of the. 

InThe picture* Be L isle is seen > smgi 

subjection to the i 5 
against which they had very 
m. open i 

'campaign , v , . 

the immediate objective, 
were 


CHE SONG OF. F^e w- born 

establishing something 
ideal- of dividing the exercise ot the 
sovereign powers between a strong mon- 
archy Ind a strong democracy ; and^his 
energies were concentrated on the. war. 

I? was Bumouriez who now developed- 

a«conception which became aadremamed 

an important factor m Frenchfeeg 

politics — that of acqmrmg for Fmnce tnr 

1 natural ” frontier, which has its analogy 









harmsworth history of the world 

s ^ f were most closely con- 

0 less nected with the Gironde. 

TC the Wm Dumouriez, conscious 

Court that he would be power- 

nd in- less ^ ^ e severed himself 

ids of from his party, resigned 

lews of on Louis’ refusal to 

led to |MI^|||| withdraw the veto, 

nati on Louis fell back on *an 

force incompetent Feu ill ant 

or the Ministry. On June 20th, 

> m the "G flHWKfla the Paris mob, probably 

; from with the connivance of 

ke the / \, ’ .’ *‘ : I the Mayor, Potion, a 

whose H m jacobin, invaded the 

.es the Tuileries ; but although 

as a the queen was insulted 

le As- and bullied, and Louis 

ed to ; himself was compelled to 

ration, .. ?i NT i°^- ' f ' h wear the “ red cap ” of 

Like so many of the leading men of the T . i t^f-ne^rl f A 
camp time, Danton, who has been described as the Liberty, he relUSCd to 
til the greatest figure that fell in the Revolution, ended be intimiuatCCL * W h6B. 

1 the his life at the guillotine. He was an original petion himself appeared, 
e non- member of the Coramittee of Public Safety * the mob was induced to 
re king vetoed both retire. The riot produced a certain re- 
ssed the Ministers who action, but the opportunity was wasted. 


PARIS IN REVOLT; THE MOB IN THE PALACE OF THE TUILERIES 
After their unsuccessful attempt to escape from France, the king and queen returned to the Palace of the Tuileries, 
which was invaded by the mob on June 20th, 1792. Seeking refuge in an inner room, Marie Antoinette, with her 
children and her sister Elizabeth, stood for hours behind a barricade of tables and chairs, exposed to the revilings 
of the crowd that poured through the royal residence, heedless of the queen's appeal to their better feelings. 

'4 U &0m 'lie painting by A. 'Blxiswte. ;R. A., : by‘ iwnBiSsion of |he Art Union 
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“IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY”: ENROLLING VOLUNTE 

camp had been withdrawn— arrived ; those would si 
from Marseilles brought, with them the that thei 
“ Marseillaise,” thenceforth to be the hymn invasion, 
of revolution. The national celebration 
of July 14th was virtually a Republican 
demonstration. Even Lafayette and a too 
royalist Assembly became the , mark of 
popular clamour. On the might of August 
oth ; a ' rising was organised m Paris. 

Arrangements were made to replace the 
Paris, government by a provisional com- 
mune/ With Danton at its head. The 
commander of the National Guard was _ H 

put out of the way and replaced by a mob capitulated 

leader. With the dawn of August 10th fell, and th 

-the volunteers were brought up, and the increase the 
king found that there were no troops to civil war b. 


In fact, Lafayette was captured by the 
enemy and held in detention as a prisoner 


of war for five years. 

Meanwhile, the Prussians, under brans 
wick, were advancing. Lafayette and hu 
colleague, Luchner, were replaced 'bi 
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Vendee, where, as previously noted, the 
relations of the populace with' the gentry 
were of a patriarchal and friendly type, 
rose in support of the Grown and the 
clergy. For desperate circumstances, 
Danton devised a more than desperate 
remedy. There must be no shadow of risk 
that the action of the execu- 
Terribl* tive should * be in any way 
Slaughter of } iam p ere d by opposition; it 
‘Suspects must be as free from control 
as the most absolute despotism ; to that 
end sheer terror must be the means. On 
the night of August 29th, commissioners, 
nominally in search of arms, conducted a 
house to house visitation throughout Paris, 
and arrested and Hung into prison some 
four thousand “ suspects.” The mob was 
taught that the “ aristocrats” were only 
waiting for “patriots” to depart to the 
front, in order to carry out a massacre. 
When the news arrived of the fall of 
Verdun, organised bodies were allowed to 
enter the prisons, and for three days there 
was a systematic slaughter. Similar 
atrocities were carried out in other 
cities ; the numbers of the slain were 
reckoned in thousands. 

But now at the front the situation 
changed. While Frederic William and 
Brunswick were discussing whether an 
immediate advance should be made upon 
Paris, Dumouriez was infusing a new spirit 
of patriotic confidence into the French 
troops, and when the Prussians attacked 
them at Valmy they held their ground. 
The Prussians' retired, and from this 
time the enemy realised, as did the 
French troops themselves, that the 
latter had once more become formidable. 
Moreover, Russian action in Poland was 
now demanding the serious attention of 
Prussia, which could no longer afford 
to let its armies be absorbed in a 
monarchist crusade, and Brunswick drew 
off his troops towards the Rhine. 

The cannonade of Valmy— it hardly 
claims to be called a battle— took place on 
September 20th . In the mean- 
France time, the Assembly had con- 
Froclaimed a t j nue £ sess i 0 n, but, under 

Republic the orders of the Commune, 
had fixed September 21st as the date for its 
own dissolution and for the assembling in 
its place of a new National Convention, 
to Which the old self-denying ordinance 
of the Constituent Assembly did not 



former property qualifications. Its first 
step on its opening day was to proclaim 
that the monarchy was at an end, and 
France Was a republic. 

The Constituent Assembly had been a 
reforming body, in which men like Lafay- 
ette, Mirabeau, or Siey<is had all been 
reckoned as of the advanced party. In 
the Legislative Assembly the ideas which 
had dominated such men were regarded 
as conservative and even as reactionary ; 
the representative section of the advanced 
party was to be found among the idealists 
of the Gironde. In the Convention, the 
republican Girondins were the party of 
order, and their opponents were the revo- 
lutionaries of the Mountain. From the 
Second Assembly the Royalists had almost 
vanished ; in the Third Assembly, a like 
fate had befallen the Constitutionalists. 

In the Convention, at the outset, the 
preponderance lay with the Girondins ; 
the members of the Mountain were much 
fewer. But the very considerable body 
known as “ the Plain,” which was attached 
definitely neither to the Gironde nor to the 
Mountain, was very soon under the prac- 
. tical control of the latter or of 
The Gironde j ea( j erS} w h 0 were i n effect 
Cultured but ^ qj ctators 0 f the Jacobin 
Undisciplined or g an j sat i on and of the Paris 
Commune. Theoretically, indeed, there 
was no great difference between the 
aims of the Gironde and the Mountain. 
But the cultured intellectuals of the 
Gironde shrank back with a shudder 
from the merciless popular tyranny ex- 
pressed in the September, massacres, the 
author of which they would willingly have 
punished. Their own ranks, however, 
were devoid of discipline, and their leaders 
had no conception of political tactics. 
They attacked Robespierre, Danton, and 
Marat instead of seeking the alliance of 
Danton, without having the evidence to 
carry their charges home ; while the 
centralising system of their opponents, 
which concentrated all effective control 
in the hands of a few men who knew 
their own minds, gave those opponents 
an enormous advantage. 

Nevertheless, amid the contests of the 
Mountain and Gironde work was done by 
committees of the Convention, outside the 
realms of party warfare which has re- 
mained of permanent value— such as the 
introduction of the uniform “ metric ” 
system of weights and measures in place 
of the old chaotic variety, the preparation 
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all districts occupied by French armies the 
existing governments and all privileges 
were to be abolished., popular assemblies 
summoned, and the country taken under 
the protection of the Republic. The second 
followed when, in Danton’s phrase, the 
Republic flung down to the kings the 
head of a king as the gage of battle/ 5 
The Jacobins saw in the slaying of the 
king the opportunity of cutting France off 
from her historic past, of appealing to the 
passions of the Paris mob, and of denounc- 
ing as traitors all who opposed the design. 
The Girondins shuddered, detested, but 
dared to offer only a qualified resistance. 

A committee reported that the king might 
lawfully be tried by the Convention. The 
discovery of some of Louis’s earlier corre- 
spondence strengthened the clamour 
against him. The Mountain began to 
demand the summary execution of the 
king without trial, on the principle that 
the security of the people overrides all 
law. To escape that extreme, the Giron- 
dins assented to the trial ; to his eternal 
honour, Malesherbes came forth from his 
sixteen years of political retirement to 
volunteer his services in the king’s defence. 
An attempt was made to withdraw the 
decision from a court dominated by the 
Paris Commune and the Paris mob, and to 
refer it to the Departmental Assemblies. 

. The trial was opened in 
Louis xvi. December, the galleries being 
ies by t e crow d e d w jth an intimidating 
uiiiotme mob< Under such conditions, on 
January 14th, 1793, the verdict was given, 
a majority of eleven voting in favour of 
the guillotine. On the 21st Louis’s head 
fell. Within three weeks Great Britain was 
added to the nations against whom the 
Republic had declared war — a war which 
was really to be ended only after two-and- 
twenty years, on the field of Waterloo. 


September 21st, 1792. Cosmic laws uri- 
kindlv forbade the perfect 
Republican . application of the decimal 
Annies Senes S y S i em but logic substituted 
Of Victories ^ fte - oM hapha2ard desig- 
nations of t he months ti ties connected with 
their naturalistic associations, such asTher- 
midor, Fructidor, Brumaire. The new cal- 
endar was not put in force till October, 1793. 

The armies of the Republic prospered 
during the autumn. The population of 
Savoy was quite ready for incorporation, 
having no affection for the Sardinian 
monarchy, and practically no resistance 
was offered. In the Rhine provinces, 
which the operations in the north had left 
undefended, Custine advanced and cap- 
tured Mainz and Frankfort without diffi- 
culty. In the north, Dumouriez invaded 
Belgium, where he inflicted on the Aus- 
trians at J emappes a defeat which caused 
them to retire ; and here, too, the popula- 
tion welcomed the invaders. 

On the same day as the victory at 
J emappes the Convention took the aggres- 
sive step .of declaring the commerce of the 
River Scheldt to be free, although the con- 
trol of it had been guaranteed to Holland by 
treaty. These proceedings, however, had 
an important* effect on the international 
situation. Hitherto the French had, in 
theory at least, been fighting in self-defence, 
with every justification for resisting the 
armed intervention of foreign powers in the 
domestic affairs of France. Now, France 
was assuming the aggressive, annexing 
territories, ejecting governments, and 
claiming by her own fiat to cancel treaties. 
Two things were still wanting. The first 
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UNDER THE REIGN OF TERROR 

AND THE COMING OF THE MAN OF DESTINY 

done his best to avert it, but when once it 
had begun did his best to maintain and ex- 
tend the European coalition with a greater 
zeal than that of any other of the Powers. 
But the strength of coalitions depends 
very much less on their aggregate mass 
than on their sustained co- 
operation and unity of aim. 
Spain, Portugal, Naples, and 
Holland might be, and were, 
all drawn into this coalition ; but at the 
best these were only make- weights, and on 
land Great Britain herself was little more 
—as yet. The effective military powers 
were Prussia and Austria. But Austria 
and Prussia were not preparing to devote 
their energies completely and decisively 
to the repression of France. 

At this crisis Prussia became absorbed 
in a fresh partition of what remained of 
Poland With the Tsarina, on lines the 
reverse of satisfactory to Austria, whose 
interest lay in the maintenance of an inde- 
pendent Poland strong enough to serve as 
a barrier against the westward advance of 
Russia. Until the close of 1795 the Polish 
problem perpetually distracted the two 
German powers from the systematic 
prosecution of the war against the French. 
Under such conditions it is not surprising 
the that the coalition failed to strike decisive 
blows in spite of the pressing difficulties 
under which the French Government, still 
nominally Girondin, was labouring. It 
On was only for a very brief moment that; 
the enormous odds which France had 
raised against herself served to unite all 
■ . parties in a determination to 
The irondms meet them effectively. Huge 
is ermg new levies were raised, and 
from Remorse the outstanding cash prob- 
■existent, and it was soon to be proved lem was dealt with according to precedent 

by the issue of more assignats. But the 
strife between the Mountain and Gironde 
revived with increased bitterness. Having 
made themselves responsible for the death 
last moment, had of Louis, the Girondins could forgive 
: ; , ■. ; ^ j j '0 :T ; T - 4667 


H ITHERTO France had been at war 
with Austria, Prussia, the princes of 
the frontier provinces, and Sardinia or 
Savoy. Prussia was vacillating between 
sympathy for the French monarchy and 
distrust of Russia in Poland; between 
aversion from the revolution in France 
and an equally intense aversion from 
the emigres. Austria was fighting at a 
distance from her base, in conjunction with 
an ally with whom she was by no means 
in close accord. The other powers were 
standing out of the quarrel. Pitt being, 
indeed, rather disposed to recognise the 
Republic and seek its alliance. But in the 
closing months of 1792 and January, I793> 
some important changes had taken place. 

Public opinion in England was turned 
angrily against France by the September 
massacres. The French Government, 
with its successes in the held, was eager 
to challenge the world in 
Fr ^f 4 ce ,, ady arms, under the conviction 
!t C1 w that in England, as well as 
or elsewhere, the people were 
groaning under the tyranny of a political 
system which they were yearning to over- 
throw. The Jacobins were zealous to 
impose popular liberties as understood by 
themselves on the nations of Europe. The 
Girondins anticipated with alarm 
results of a peace which would scatter 
over France 300,000 soldiers for whom the 
existing industrial conditions would not 
readily provide civil employment, 
the other hand, the foreign territories now 
in French occupation were beginning to 
realise that liberation, as interpreted by 
tl?e Republic, Was not an unqualified bless- 
ing. In England, though not in Ireland, 
the demand for liberation was practically 
noh-L - \ 

that Great Britain was the most im- 
placable and also the most stable of all the 
Powers challenged by the ' regicide Re- 
public. The war had" been forced upon a 
Minister who, up to the 


Unhappy 
Condition 
of Poland 
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THE MAN, OF... DESTINY 

droving the French warships which lay 
the harbour. Yet these 'military 
umphs had an ugly background in the 
ign of Terror which was established - - 
t only in Paris. Names noble and 
amous were numbered hr the death- 
e _.the queen and the sister of the 
ig, the mistress of the king’s grand- 
:her, Si me. Roland, the soul of the 

I Girondin idealism, Philip 
v ‘ Egalite/’ generals who 
had failed to satisfy, like 
Custine and Houchard, 
men once honoured as 
reformers, like Bailly and 
Barnave, amid an untold 
number "of forgotten 
victims , while the 
interested psychologist ob- 
serves that Paris went 
to the theatre as usual. 
Even Robespierre was 
disgusted at the obscene 

of reason ” indulged 311 by 

the foul Hebert and his 
associates. D ant on, and 
jf \ ’ pj| those who were with him, 

,were^ now nicknamed^ the 

; sacres, they had no part 

*9 Dan ton struck without 
mercy, but with definite 
l,\ v purpose; tile <c Reign ol 
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had been glutted and turned to nausea. 
The overthrow had been effected by a com- 
bination ,of Indulgents and Terrorists ; 
but the victory lay with the Indulgents. 
The,- personnel of the Committee oi 

\ > / exercir^^of . 

f or astonish- 

D CARNOT ■ SUCC6SS ill 

re, and at the Convention in 1792 “*£> m 

;ks on the king-. He died by the tlllS department 
n 1794, Carnot, a member of the v? ~ « _ r , « j 
: he Revolution, earned the title of r 1 an C 6 Owed 
2 d no fewer than fourteen armies, him. ail eilOmiOUS 

debt. The new Government set about 
the task of restoring something like 
constitutional methods with vigour. The 
Law of Prairial was repealed, and Robes- 
pierre’s instrument, the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, was suspended. Much of the 
power usurped by the Committee was 
restored to the Convention. The Paris 

I Commune was abolished, 
and replaced by com- 
mittees nominated by the 
Convention. Fresh forces 
were organised to hold 
the mob in check, com- 
posed of members of the 

remnant of Terrorists 
were forced to resign 
their places on the 
various committees. The 
remnant of Girondins was 
recalled to the Assembly, 
and the J acohin club was 
l marat closed by a decree of 

ry, he engaged in a the Convention. The 
Terror was a lurid back- 


perfectly satisfied that to secure his own 
power all means were moral. He was a 
convinced Deist ; and, in contrast to the 
Ilebertists with their nauseous V feast of 
reason,” which was an atheistic carnival/ 
ho caused the Convention to affirm by 
decree the exist- ; 
ence of the 

Supreme Being e yfy, 

and the i minor- « | 

soul; he insti- Ip;* t P 

luted the Festi- ‘ • 

v a 1 of t h e 

Supreme Being, ‘iglJjBfc - ; ' f, 

acting himself as ' JL 

a sort of high 

priest. But the 

Terror went on; i‘ kV 

it was to go on rp 

till the “ Reign 

of Virtue was j lls fc was a follower of Robesp 

a e f a h 1 i s h e d came into notice by his fierce al 
T r guillotine, along with Robespierrt 

1 he Law OI Committee of Public Safety durin 
Prairial, in June, the ‘‘ or s aniser of victory ' ; he n 
abolished the last semblance of legal pro- 
" suspects,” and his 
felt that their own 
While the 


cedure in the case of 
former coadjutors 
turn might come any day 
guillotine devoured its daily least- 
bet ween forty and fifty victims on the 
average, in ' Paris — enemies who had 
learned their business as members of the 
Committee of Public ^ ^ 

Safety, enemies as ruth- 
less as himself, were f r . ‘ 
plotting Robespierre’s j ; ^ 

downfall. There were , /J§| 4 
prelimi nary warnings, but / ' - 

Robespierre counted on . 
his own influence. On f 
Thermidor 9th (July / ^ \ 

27th), not six weeks after ' 

the passing of the Law /A 

of Prairial, the Conven- J/JR 

lion turned upon Robes- ' , / I 

pierre and his associates, Ipf ; 1 ] 

St. Just and Couthon, * 

and decreed their arrest. jean Pi 

The troops of the Com- A zealous revolutio 

mune were brought up SSKi^Sft- .. , , 

to effect a liberation, but famous of the massacres. He was the object of ground to the military 
they Offered no opposition intense hatred, and was assassinated in 1788 . ^venumts of the Re- 

when the Convention in turn brought up publican armies. They were now led 

troops to carry out its order. The three almost entirely by men of great natural 

were dispatched to the scaffold. So talent, who had displayed conspicuous 

ended the Terror. Not because all the ability and courage in the ranks and in 

new chiefs were less bloodthirsty, but subordinate posts ; and the presence 

because they realised that the lust of blood at the front , of commissioners of the 
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s of Public Safety was a perpetual to which power, it may . here he noted, he 
that failure/ or even the very shortly ceded the protectorate of the 
e of failure, might lead to the Dutch Colony at the Cape, which thence- 
as it did with Custine and forth remained a British possession, except 
. The Spaniards., who had met during the brief interval of the Peace of 
: success when they first joined Amiens. Holland itself was transformed 

into the “ Batavian Republic.” 
The revolt in La Vendee, 
though it had extended to 
Brittany, had been reduced 
to warfare of an exclusively guerrilla 
character. For the coalition the record 
of the year 1794 was pitiful. Great 
Britain alone could find some consolation 
in Lord Howe’s naval victory of the 
“ glorious First of June” off Ushant- — 
a battle famous, among other things, for 
the mythical heroism of 
the crew of the Vengeur, 
^ who, after a magnificent 

fight, did not refuse to 
Jji strike their colours, but 

l||hk surrendered before the 

ship went down. The 
|BB||| legend, however, was in- 

PJM* valuable as an inspiration 

of dauntless defiance. 
3 The situation was ' not 
redeemed in the following 
J/K//0/ year.' ; Austria, indeed, 
impelled by the energy* 
1 of Pitt and \ he promises 

of the Tsarina Catharine, 
who was exceedingly 
anxious to keep the em- 
MH Pw peror embroiled in the 

west, maintained the war, 
though without energy. 
hoc he < Great Britain did little 

l Dunkirk against the . , i. 

nd it was owing 1 to his except make an abortive 
5. Two yI“ s d iateThe attempt to set the emigres 
5 on the Austrians, at the head of a Royalist 
rising in Brittany, which was foiled, partly 
by the miserable incapacity of the emigres 
themselves, partly by the skill and energy 
of Hoche, to whom Carnot entrusted the 
command. Some seven hundred of them 
were shot down in cold blood, by the order 
of Tailien — -who was present as com- 
missioner— not of Hoche, who proceeded 
to pacify the country with a judicious 
justice, which could be severe or lenient as 
circumstances might demand. But the 
coalition was broken, up. Prussia, which 
had taken no effective part since 1793, 
made her own peace with the Republic 
in April by the Treaty of Basle, sur- 
rendering her territories on the left bank 
of the Rhine, and receiving a provisional 
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“Glorious 
First 
of June ” 


On the side of the Rhine and the Nether- 
lands, the French improved upon the 
advantages won in 1793. Prussia, intent 
on subjugating her share of Poland, would 
continue the French war only for hard 
cash ; Austria would provide none, but 
Pitt furnished the subsi- 
dies demanded, in return 
for which Prussia sent to : . 

the Rhine 60,000 men, 
whose commander, 1 

Mollendorf, remained per- JL 

sistentlv inactive. In the ||| 

Netherlands, the 
Austrians at first co- //’v. ^ * 

operated with the Duke yiM' > . 
of^Tork^ an.d^^ | * 

after a 'series 01 minor /Af-f 

engagements, defeated t he * 

Austrians at Fleurus, /‘j 

while Mollendorf refused ' 'generj 

to move to their support. General Ho che defen. 
The Austrians retired be- Duke of York in 1793 

vond the Meuse, York fell brought to ancndTn : 
back into Brabant, and inflicted several defe 
Pichegru made himself master of Belgium. 

In fact, with Austria, as with Prussia, 
the French war had come to be regarded 
as of minor importance as compared with 
Poland, and Francis was hoping to be 
compensated for the loss of the Nether- 
lands by the acquisition of Bavaria as 
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TRIAL OF MARIE ANTOINETTE BEFORE THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL 
Marie Antoinette was brought for trial before the Revolutionary Tribunal on October 14th, 1733* The proceedings lasted 
for about twenty consecutive hours. The queen was perfectly calm throughout the long and terrible ordeal, and “ did 
not give the least sign of fear or indignation or weakness ” even when the decree that sentenced her to death was read. 


JCE BEING LED TO EXECUTION ON OCTOBER 16tii, 1793 
d by Marie Antoinette during her long trial before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
hours of life, and she bravely met death by the guillotine on October 16th 1793. 











GIRONDINS ON THEIR WAY TO DEATH 
one of the chief revolutionary parties that arose during: the 
of the monarchy they had no share in the infamous September 
1 mo nv Af their leaders and followers were led to the guillotine. 


A DAILY SCENE DURING THE REVOLUTION 
ture were witnessed daily in the streets of Paris and other cities 
i and women, amid the jeers and insults of the brutal mob, were 
bv the guillotine, whose thirst for blood remained insatiable. 
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another insurrection m May, which was 
successfully put down by the Government. 
The scales had turned against mob rule. 

As usual, however, the remedy for dis- 
content was sought in the promulgation of 
a new Constitution. Two fundamental 
vices were discovered as the cause of 
failure in the past — the confusion of the 
legislative and executive functions, and 
the single chamber. The executive body 
was now to have no control over legislation ; 
the Legislature, divided into two chambers, 
would have no control over the execu- 
tive, save for the power of impeaching 
Ministers. The deputies were to be chosen 


promise of compensation on the right bank. 
Spain followed suit in July, ceding her 
portion in San Domingo. The Bourbon 
monarchy was the less averse because the 
young Dauphin, who had not been 
guillotined, but kept a prisoner, suc- 
cumbed in } une under the severities of 
his confinement. 

It is not surprising that some two score of 
pseudo-Dauphins were discovered at inter- 
vals in the years to come. The legitimist 
heir to the throne was now the late king’s 
brother, the Count of Provence, who 
assumed in his exile the title of Louis XVIII. 
Once more a new Government was on 


THE ASSASSINATION OF MARAT BY CHARLOTTE CORDAY 
Though of noble family, Charlotte Corday welcomed the Revolution, but was horrified at the acts of the Jacobins, and 
resolved to destroy one of their leaders. On July 17th, 1793, she was admitted to the house of Marat on the plea that she 
had important news to impart, and finding him in his bath stabbed him to the heart. She was executed a few days later. 

. . ■ From the picture- by II. S IjeliW 

the verge of being formed in France. The by double election — the citizens who paid 

“ Thennidorean ” reaction was the expres- taxes choosing electors, and the electors 

sion of a strong national revulsion against choosing deputies. The younger deputies, 

the excesses of the last two years, and forming the larger body, were to submit 

restored a considerable share of power to legislation to the elder, or Chamber of 

the bourgeois element. But the distress Ancients. The two bodies were to non$~ 

of the lower classes had found temporary nate the five heads of the executive, the 

alleviation from the employment provided Directory, who would appoint Ministers, 

by revolutionary committees, and from One of the Directory and one-third of each 

the “ maximum ” law, which had fixed a of the other bodies were to retire annually, 

limit on the price of food and other articles ; ' . An obvious weakness lay in* the risk 

both- these disappeared with the reaction. of Directory and' Legislature losing touch, 

The discontent of the mob was fanned by and creating a deadlock with its attendant 

the surviving Terrorists, and Paris saw dangers, which in Tsrigland are obviated 

4^74 ’ ' ^ ' ** ? " 




he prisoners condemned 
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by the system of party Cabinets. The fear, 
however, of reac.tion, whether royalist or - 
revolutionary, taking effect at the coming . 
elections, inspired a further modifica- 
tion —that in the first instance two-thirds 
of the deputies must be chosen from 
the members of the Convention itself. 

There was no one in Paris to treat the 
Convention as Cromwell 
h ad t mated t he Rump 
under somewhat similar 
circumstances ; but the 
Assembly was not so secure 
of its own position as the 
British Parliament which 
prolonged its own life by 
passing the Septennial 
Act. An insurrection in 
Paris of the discontented 
factions was almost a cer- 
tainty. The Government 
appointed Barras to deal 
with the emergency. 

Barras turned to a young 
artillery officer who had 
recently been cashiered 
for refusing to join the 
army in La Vendee— the 
same to whom the credit 
for the capture of Toulon 
was known to be due. 

To him Barras entrusted 
the command of the 
troops. By the use of ar- 
tillery. dexterously secured 
by Murat, Bonaparte com- 
pletely scattered the in- 
surgents in the streets of 
Paris on October 5th. The 
Man of Destiny had set his 
foot on the first rung of 
the ladder. Before we 
accompany him through 
his tremendous career, his 
rise to unexampled power 
and the crash of his fall, 
we must turn to the events 
in Central Europe, which 
have been glanced at only 
from time to time in our 
sketch of the first years of the first French 
Republic. The special affairs of Great 
Britain are reserved for separate treatment. 

The first partition of Poland had reduced 
the area of that kingdom by transferring 
border provinces to Russia, Prussia and 
Austria respectively ; while the throne 
itself had been secured for Stanislas 
Poniatowski, a creature of the Tsarina. 


This subjection, however, was not to the 
liking of the Poles themselves ; and 
when, at the close of the ’eighties, Russia 
became involved in a Turkish war the 
hope was revived of recovering indepen- 
dence and strengthening the Polish state. 

Ideas of constitutional reform were 
developed under the influence of the 


doctrines emanating from France in thfc 
opening “ Constituent ” stage of the Revo- 
lution. In May, 1790, the succession to the 
childless Stanislas was laid clown in the 
Saxony line, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a hereditary instead of an 
electoral monarchy, and a Constitution 
was promulgated. The liberum veto , or 
right of any one noble to veto legislation, 


MADAME ROLAND AT THE GUILLOTINE 
The wife of Jean Marie Roland, Minister of the Interior, was arrested and taken 
to Sainte Pelagie. On November 8th, 1793, she was brought to the guillotine. 
“ 0 Liberty,” she said, addressing with her last breath the statue so-called, “what 
crimes are committed in thy name ! ” Her husband afterwards stabbed himself. 





deprived them of their ancient and fatal 
“liberty” to make the central govern- 
ment an unworkable farce. Frederic 


ment an 
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shares agreed upon, that of Russia, 1 
foe remarked, having double the popu 
and four times the area of the m 
'Prussian portion. The effect A 
on Austria was to terminate 8BR 
the policy of co-operation I 
with Prussia, which had HHj 
proved itself utterly untrust- 
Worthy, and to bring into ||J|B 
pow er t he anti - Prussian HBj 
Minister, Thugut. Neverthe- 
less, the partition was con- Hr/' 
firmed in September, while W i 
Stanislas, with what was left m 1 
of his kingdom, found himself F % 
a mere vassal of Russia. t|w : 
Again the Poles rose against 


THE DEFEAT OF THE AUSTRIANS AT THE BATTLE OF FLEURUS IN 

From the painting by Manzaisse at Versailles 
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Prussia and Russia proceeded to carry out Warsaw was enabled to hold out until 

their joint policy with energy. Both the Prussians found themselves obliged to 

invaded that country— to suppress dis- withdraw in order to suppress insurrec- 

order— and appropriated the respective . tion in their own new provinces. Russia 

took up the task and completed it with 
The successful general, 
Suwarrow, defeated and cap- 
tured Kosciusko, stormed 
Praga, massacred its inhabi- 
tants, and seized Warsaw. 
Catharine could now afford 
to disregard Prussia and con- 
ciliate Austria. On January 
3rd, X795, the two Powers 
completed the final partition 
by a treaty to which Prussia 
acceded a year later. A por- 
tion, including Warsaw, went 
to Prussia ; a larger portion, 
including Cracow, to Austria ; 
and the lion’s share to 

i T ~L' y ~ T ’ Tadeuscz Kosciusko headed the ^hSsia. Polaild llcld Vanished 
under the leadership 01 Kos- national movement in Cracow after from the map of Europe. Alt 
ciusko. The revolt had no additional secret treaty be- 

practical chance of success, mander-in-chief. He died in 1817 . tween Austria and Russia 


.and it was perceived at Berlin that unless 
Prussia intervened the spoils would fall to 
Russia. A Prussian invasion in June 
resulted in the capture of Cracow, to 
which' prompt action would have added 
Warsaw. But owing to the lack of it, 


He died in 1817 . tween Austria and Russia 
never took effect, and did not, in fact, come 
to light till half a century had passed; it 
is of interest as throwing light on the 
unscrupulous character of the designs and 
the diplomacy of Thugut, but exercised 
no practical effect whatever on history. 
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brought him into trouble while he was 
pursuing his studies lor a military career 
in France. He attached himself, however, 
to the revolution, and held an artillery 
command at the siege of Toulon, where 
he was on friendly terms with the Com- 
w , missioner of the Committee of 

Bonaparte s p u pp c Safety, Robespierre’s 

a ^f er younger brother. After Robes- 
In Danger pj erre > s f a ]] j this connection 

w^ent near to destroying his career, and 
he had been trying to obtain an appoint- 
ment as organiser of the Turkish sultan’s 
artillery, when he was cashiered, and 
then reinstated in order to save the 
Republic ” in Vendemiaire. 

According to the general plan of cam- 
paign, two French armies, under Jourdan 
and Moreau, were to enter Germany and 
force their way to Vienna ; Bonaparte 
Was to force the King of Sardinia — Who 
had already lost Savoy and Nice, but 
maintained a strong army # in Piedmont — 
to sever himself* from the Austrian alliance, 
and was to drive the Austrians out of Italy. 

The new general had as subordinates 
men who had already shown great abilities, 
such as Massena and Lannes ; he was soon 
to eclipse them. Advancing with some 
40,000 men, he found the Austrian and 
Piedmontese forces under Beaulieu dis- 
posed in three divisions, prepared to dispute 
his passage into Piedmont, and to cut his 
communications if he proceeded along 

the coast to Genoa. Bonaparte’s move- 
ments deceived Beaulieu, and he was 
successful in completely routing the centre 
division at Montenotte, and 

Austrians^ splitting the right— the Pied- 

Defeated by mon t ese on the west— 'from the 
Bonaparte i r. nn fhp past The 











THE BOYHOOD OF NAPOLEON: HIS UNHAPPY SCHOOLDAYS AT BRIENNE 
As a lad, the future Emperor of the French attended school at Rrienne, and having: but a scanty acquaintance with the 
French language, his lot was anything but happy. He even felt so miserable that he attempted to escape, and it is said 
that he offered himself as a sailor to the British Admiralty. The lonely youth seems to have been an object of amuse- 
ment to his schoolmates, and Bonaparte’s sensitive nature must have been deeply wounded by their unfeeling treatment. 

•From the painting by Rcalior Dumas • 

Bonaparte was free to deal independently tingent was withdrawn from the Austrian 
with the Austrians before April was ended . forces. Leghorn was seized — though the 
Beaulieu took up his position behind the Duke of Tuscany, the ’ brother of the 
Ticino; again Bonaparte, by rapid move- emperor, had left the coalition before 
ments, completely outmanoeuvred him, Prussia— and the British merchants and 
and effected ijie passage of the Po at shipping in that neutral port paid the 
Piacenza. Beaulieu withdrew behind the penalty. Bologna and Ferrara, . at the 
Adda. But the fury of the French assault, north of the Papal states, were occupied; 
headed by Bonaparte and Lannes in per- and the Pope bought respite at the price 
son, on the narrow wooden bridge at of a million sterling, the surrender of 
Lodi, carried the passage, and the Austrians numerous works of art, and the cession of 
were routed. Beaulieu, however, managed Bologna, Ferrara, and Ancona. Further, 
to draw his . scattered forces together although Venice was neutral, Bonaparte 
beyond the Mincio, and retreat to the all- , found a pretext for occupying 

important fortress of Mantua. onapar e s |^ resc j[ a withiii the territories 

Four days later Bonaparte entered the r n . of that republic, thereby 
Lombard capital, Milan. The hypothesis ampaigmng virtually compelling Beaulieu 
that the Republican army was engaged on in turn to violate the Venetian neutrality 
a mission of liberation was rendered some- by occupying Peschiera, to cover Mantua, 
what unconvincing by the toll which the Beaulieu was thereupon attacked and 
conqueror levied, not only in cash but in driven north into the Tyrol, while a portion 
works of art, which the Italians looked upon of his army remained in Mantua, 
as national treasures, and various local The Directory, taking alarm at the sud- 
xnsurrections of the populace took place den and startling prestige acquired in six 
which were severely repressed. : weeks of brilliant campaigning, proposed, 

Naples, the other Bourbon state which but did not venture- to press, that Bona- 
was im the coalition— Spain had with- parte should leave half his army under 
drawn in the previous year— was terrified command of Kellerman to deal with the 
into neutrality, and the Neapolitan con- Austrians, and should' proceed with the 
... ■afiSail: ■ i •vW , 
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other half to coerce the Pope. The broken up, and Wiirmser only succeeded 
proposal was negatived. The general went in reaching Mantua with a force consider- 
on to begin the siege of Mantua, when ably smaller than the number of men he 
news came that Beaulieu was superseded had lost in getting there. # 
by Wiirmse", who was descending from 1 the Had the French campaigns m Gei many 
Tyrol with his main army by the valley of been successful, it would now have been 
the Adige, in Venetian territory, while Bonaparte’s business to leave North Italy 
a second army was to pass on the west of in its practically prostrate condition and 
Lake Garda towards Brescia. Wiirmser march ; through the mountains upon 
was soon to learn the unwisdom of splitting Austria. The two columns under Moreau 
up a force which was intended to operate and Jourdan advanced on separate lines 

1 into Germany, while the 

Austrian commander, the 
Archduke Charles, had his 
forces depleted in order to 
provide the troops . for 
Wurmser’s descent into 
Italy. Charles, however, 
leaving’ only a small force 
to hold Moreau in check, 
threw himself on Jourdan, 
and in a series of engage- 
ments drove him back 
over the Rhine. Moreau, 
in danger of finding him- 
self cut off and over- 
whelmed, conducted a 
masterly retreat; but the 
combined plan of campaign 
was completely foiled. 
Bonaparte could carry out 
his own plans in Italy— 
unless the Austrians could 
prevent him. As an initial 
step, he had on his own 
responsibility ejected the 
Duke of Mocfena, and con- 
structed the Cispadane 
Republic ” out of the 
duchy and the recently 
ceded estates of the papacy. 

Austria, however, had 
“not yet thrown up the 
cards, and in the late 

BONAPARTE imprisoned as a “ suspect” at nice autumn new armies weic 
On the downfall of Robespierre Napoleon, as his brother descending from the 1 yK)I, 

' ^ considerab y outnumbering 

* t? M wavri - - * . ■ r 'RAna-narfft ft torces. JDV 


. . From the painting by E. M. Ward - 

• against Bonaparte, who at once hurled 

■ himself on the western force, put it to 
- fljght; and then, in a rapid series of engage- 
' mehts, '"broke up Wiirmser’s main force, 

driving' it back into .the Tyrol. 

■ deceiving -reinforcements, the stout old 
Austrian again advanced — and again in 
two divisions— with the inevitable result. 
One was' shattered at Roveredo.; the 
victor occupied the Austrian line of com- 
munications. The second army was then 


r Bonaparte's forces. By 
three days of desperate fighting at 
Areola. Alvinzi was driven back to 
the Tyrol in -November; yet once more 
he renewed his advance in January, 1797 > 
only to . be crushed at Rivoli and La 
Favorita. These battles decided the fate 
of Mantua, which surrendered at the 
beginning of February ; Bonaparte was 
sufficiently generous to allow Wiirmser and 
the garrison to march out with the honours 
of war. To complete the humiliation of 
/-V'- ; 4681 
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the papacy was new a simple process, 
which had been deferred only till more 
dangerous matters had been dealt with. 
Ten days after the surrender of Mantua 
the Pope was compelled to sign the Treaty 
of Tolentino. The terms were unexpectedly 
favourable : beyond a further indemnity, 
they amounted to little more than the 
continuation of the previous cession of 
Ferrara, Ancona, and Bologna, which were 
already incorporated in the Cispaclane 
Republic. To this were now to be added, 
under the name - 

of the Cisalpine 
E c p u b 1 i c, the 
conquered d is - 
tricts of Lom- 
bardy. 

Southern Italy 
did not demand 
immediate atten- 
tion; Northern 
Italy was com- . 
pletelv in .the 
hands of the 
French, though 
Venice was 'still' 
to pay the pen- 
al t y for her 
neutrality. But 
France was pre- 
paring to renew 
her advance upon 
Vienna, Hoche 
replacing Jour- 
dan — and Hoche 
was the most dan- 
gerous of Bona- 
parte's rivals. 

The Corsican 
resolved to be % 

first in the field, ' 

and to secure for torephtne the v 



portions of the Venetian territory. In 
this last stipulation Bonaparte was 
barely anticipating events, since no excuse 
could be pretended for the partition of 
Venice. The excuse came. The exactions 
and the domineering of the French, 
deliberately provocative, aroused the fury 
of the population ; in Venice there was a 
rising, and the French soldiers in the 
hospital were murdered, the day before 
the articles were signed at Leoben. The 
Venetian Government humbled itself in 
despairing mes- 
sages, while col- 
lisions continued. 
Bonaparte r e - 
plied by dictating 
terms of submis- 
sion, which were 
accepted. The 
Venetian olig- 
archy abolished 
itself, and was 
replaced by a 
popular consti- 
tution; the alli- 
ance with France 
which Venice had 
hitherto persist- 
ently refused, 
was adopted; the 
usual tribute in 
works of art was 
exacted. 

The meaning 
of these things 
was revealed in 
the definitive 
Treaty of Campo 
Formio with' 

a Austria in Octo- 

ber, when the 
r of ronaparte Venetian terri- 


; in the se# ' . P'* be^ whm the 

and to secure for Josephine, the wife of bonaparte Venetian terri- 

himself the ad- The widow of the Vicorote de Beanharnais, Josephine was married to tOllCS east of the 
vantage of die- Bona.pa.rte in 3790. Fond of pleasure, she gathered around her the Adige Were trans- 
lating terms to niost of France, and in this way assisted in the estab- f erred to Austria 

A , • V lishmentof her husband’s power. Her marriage was dissolved in I80J). » ’ 

Austria. In a , • while France 

rapid campaign, in which he was ably took possession of the Ionian Islands. 



assisted by Massena and J oubert, he 
forced the passage of the Alps, defeating 
the Archduke Charles on the Tagiiamento, 
and reached Leoben early in April, while 
Moreau’s advance had been delayed by 
deficiencies in the military supplies. At 
Leoben he was met by Austrian peace 
commissioners, and the preliminaries of a 
- treaty were signed on April 18th. Austria 
was to cede Belgium and Lombardy, and, 
by way of compensation, was to receive 


Venice was the price which Bonaparte was 
willing to pay- in order to secure from 
Austria the promise of the Rhine provinces 
in addition to the cessions of territory 
arranged under the articles of Leoben. 

Other events, however, had been taking 
place while Bonaparte was winning his 
position as the foremost of living soldiers. 
Spain, after retiring from the coalition in 
1795, had gone over to the French 
alliance in 1796, and reinforced the French 





fleets; France already had that of the 
Batavian Republic — that is, Holland— at 
its disposal. Although Admiral Jervis 
was in command of the Mediterranean 
squadron, his orders reduced him almost 
to impotency till he found his opportunity 
in February, 1797. Off Cape St. Vincent 
he caught a much larger Spanish fleet, on 
the way from Cartagena to Cadiz ; but 
being in two divisions, he was able to 
crush the larger portion, partly owing to 
an audacious disregard of orders on the 
part of Commodore Nelson, which met 
with the admiral’s full approval. The 
victory of Cape St. Vincent secured the 
mastery of the seas when it seemed to be 
threatened by the numerical strength of 
the hostile combination. 

Nevertheless, that mastery was again 
endangered almost immediately after- 
wards, first by a serious mutiny in the 
fleet at Spithead, which was the outcome 
of genuine grievances on the part of the 


S NAPOLEON’S GREATEST MARSHAL 

Marshal MassSna distinguished himself in the many 
campaigns in which Napoleon was engaged, and in 1807 
was created Duke of Rivoli. He cast in his lot with the 
Bourbons at the Restoration, and # declined to follow 
Napoleon on his return from Elba. He died in 1817. 

was in expectation of an engagement 

being prepared in the Texel. This mutiny 
was sternly suppressed with the aid of 
the now loyal ex-mutineers of Spithead, 
while Admiral Duncan was deceiving the 
Dutch' into a belief that the two or three 
vessels which he. could command were 
merely the leaders of his squadron, and 
so kept them from issuing out of the 
Texel in force. It was not till some months 
later, almost at the moment when the 
Treaty of Campo Formio was being signed, 
that Duncan decisively vanquished the 
;hal lannes Dutch fleet iu the stubborn engagement 

; marshals, Jean Lannes, Duke of of CumpeidoWn. 

leading part in the campaigns of Affairs, however, had not in the mean- 
ortaiiy wounded at Aspem in 1809 . ^ rae been going smoothly with the French 
;e of the men’s demands Government. It had not, indeed, been 
that they were conceded, shaken by Jourdan’s failure m 1790, which 
irned to their duty. This, had been more than counterbalanced 
followed by a second by Bonaparte’s Italian successes ; nor 
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-SIONIMO OF THE TREATY 'OF TGEENTINO BY THE POPE I'M 17 » 

and driven them ant of Italy, Napoleon inarched into the Papal states; andben 
of -Mantua, on February 10th, 1797, forced the Pope to -sign the Treaty of TofentisiQ. ■ 
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, ■ THE FRENCH IN EGYPT: BONAPARTE'S AMBITIOUS SCHEME 

Daring his Egyptian campaign Bonaparte, discovering: the remains of an ancient canal near Suez, contemplated the 
formation of a waterway between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and in the above picture bis soldiers are seen 
at the work of excavation. The scheme, however, was abandoned, the discovery being: made on survey that tnere 
was a difference of thirty feet between the levels of the Mediterranean at low water and the Red Sea at high water. 

From the painting by Grenier -"i \ ¥ ® 

was its position affected by the fact trembled for their power. On the other 

that the latter general conducted affairs hand, Austria and Great Britain both saw 

in that country very much as if he a prospect of a French Government which 

himself, and jiot the Directory, were would be comparatively amenable. Austria 

at the head of the state. But whereas in the past had refused to make peace 

two-thirds of the delegates to the Assem- apart from her island ally ; she had just 

blies were members of the Convention, assented to the articles of Leoben only 

the majority of the remaining third, the because a victorious army was within 

elected members, were reactionaries, many eighty miles of her capital, and she began 
of whom desired a monarchical restoration, to hope that' she 'might evade the ratifica- 
Amon g the' Directors, Carnot and Letour- tion of those articles. The Moderates were 
near both favoured the “ Moderates? 5 T . , * already showing their hand 

The retirement of one-third, according . p rc ^ C ? ry by attacking the Italian 
to the Constitution, in May, 1797, greatly ^ t measures of Bonaparte. The 

strengthened this party; and although ° . onapar c Triumvirate iirthe Directory 

Letourneur also retired, bv lot, his place , .began to meditate a military coup <T6tat, 

was taken by another moderate, Barthe- to be carried through by Hoche, whose a, m- 

lemy. A leading personage in the party bitions seemed to be of "a less dangerous 

was ;Fichegru, who some time before had type than those of Bonaparte. 

followed the example of Dumouriez in enter- Hoche must be hoodwinked ; ' he would 

ing upon negotiations for a monarchical not be a tool of the Triumvirate, and was 

restoration with the Austrians, though, the not minded to play Caesar. The overtures 

conspiracy had not been discovered. Still, to Hoche proved unsuccessful. But 

Pichegru’s leanings were more than sus- Bonaparte’s wrath was aroused by the 

pected. The other three members of Moderate attacks on him. From his 

the Directory, Barras, Rewbell, and La quarters at Montebello he called upon the 

R^Veillere, with the old conventionists, Triumvirate to crush the hypothetical 



rE AT JAFFA: AN INCIDENT IN BONAPARTE’S EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN 
at Jaffa when Bonaparte and his army passed through Syria, and in this picture the great general 
seen visiting the pestilence-stricken quarter and laying his hands on the sores of the afflicted 
the heroism of the act, he thus showed his own belief in predestination, the sole article of his cree . 

From the painting by Baro>’ rims 



; THE OVERTHROW OF THE FRENCH AT THE BATTLE OF THE NILE 
The Battle of the Nile, fought in Aboukir Bay on August 1st, 1798, between the British and the French fleets, wts 
won by the former, Nelson completely overthrowing the enemy, though his fleet was numerically inferior. The 
picture giyen .above represents the battle at the moment of the blowing up of the French flagship The, Orient, 
* From the painting by De Loutherbourg: 
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From the painting by J. T. Barker 


AFTER THE BATTLE OF CAM PER DOWN : THE DUTCH ADMIRAL'S SURRENDER 
This picture iEustrates an incident alter the defeat of the Dutch fleet by the British at Camperdown, Admiral de! 
Winter being 1 dhown yielding up his sword ia acknowledgment of defeat to Lord Duncan on board the Venerable. ■ 

Firom the painting by.'JDi. ‘Onat 




CPING SENTRY 

stood guard in hi$ place. The man on 
?neral gave him only a few quiet words of 
bio were ever ready to follow him to death. 
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Y ON HIS RETURN FROM EGYPT 

and assume decisive control. Boom. arte suddenly quitted 

ival in Paris he presented himself before the Directory. 

Was room for English ships to sail. He 
bore down, late as it was, on a north-west 
wind, his van passing down the French 
left between the ships and the shoals, his 
rear passing down the French right. Thus 
he brought the French vaa between two 
fires, while the French rear to leeward 
could not come into action. 

The battle raged far into the night ; the 
French flagship, The Orient, was blown 
up ; all but two of the battleships and a 
couple of frigates were destroyed or cap- 
tured. “ It was not a victory, but a revolu- 
tion.” The battle converted the Mediter- 
ranean into an English lake. Bonaparte 
was isolated in Egypt, with no possible 
chance of obtaining supplies or reinforce- 
ments, Or maintaining his communications 
with France. The Asiatic eijipire had 
become an impossibility, though even now 
Bonaparte would not admit it to himself. 

The attack upon Egypt forced the Porte 
to declare war on France ; and Bonaparte, 
after having organised an Egyptian govern- 
ment, and having set the example, which 
found followers among his army, of pro- 
fessing Mohammedanism, anticipated the 
Turkish attack by himself attacking Syria 
early in 1799. His successes were checked 

4691 


BONAPARTE BEFORE THE DIRECT. 
Convinced that the time had come for him to return to Fnu 
Egypt, leaving Kleber in command of the troops. On his 

and left behind engaged in securing Malta 
from the Knights of St. John. Malta was 
neutral ; Egypt, a dependency of Turkey, 
was neutral. 

Nelson started afresh in pursuit, but 
again missed his prey, which reached 
Alexandria on June 30th, the day after his 
departure. Bonaparte and his forces were 
landed ; he was careful to proclaim that 
they had come as liberators — -friends, in- 
deed, of the sultan and the Mohammedan 
religion— to free Egypt from the yoke of 
the Mamelukes. Alexandria was seized 
without difficulty; Bonaparte led his 
murmuring forces across the desert, to 
change their murmurs into vivats when they 









INSTALLATION OF THE THREE “CONSULS 
This picture is a sequel to that on tire preceding - page. ; After the dissolution of 1 
creedthe appointment of a provisional executive committee of three, nominating 

From the painting by Louder at Versailles 

began to meditate a renewal of the war, gered. The 
Moreover, the Tsar Paul, who, in con- strengthenec 
trust to Catharine, was already showing were now su 
himself a strong reactionary in domestic in the effor 
affairs, took umbrage at the French seizure Nelson and 
of the island of Malta. In Italy, the at Naples a 
Directory deserted Bonaparte’s policy of The monarc 
leniency~to the papacy, to which it had against the 
objected from the beginning ; it encour- marched on 
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advancing towards Vienna, was driven occurred ten days later. In Italy, Stiwar- 
back over the Rhine by the Archduke row had found that Austria was merely 
Charles. Scherer was defeated at Magnano, playing for her own hand, to secure not 
and replaced by Moreau. Massena, who had only Lombardy but also Sardinian terri- 
begun an advance on Vienna from Switzer- tory ; and he himself was ordered to join 
land, was paralysed. Suwarrow appeared his colleague, Korsakoff, in order to crush 
in Italy, outmanoeuvred Moreau, and on Massena in Switzerland. When he sue 
the Trebbia cut to pieces General Mac- ceeded in crossing the Alps he found that 
donald’s smaller force from the Massena had already fallen upon Korsakoff 
i Iy f #h south, which was attempting to and crushed him. He himself had the 
ost o e e g ect a j unc tion with Moreau, utmost difficulty in withdrawing his foxxe, 

’ " who was obliged to retreat, which alone could not cope with Massena, 

Suwarrow, however, was ordered to remain to a place of safety. Having effected this, 
in Italy, instead of pressing on to France, he threw up his command. The breach 
while the Austrians secured Lombardy. between Russia and Austria was a most 
Joubert appeared on the scene with a serious blow to the coalition. Bonaparte 
fresh French army, but was crushed and was hailed with acclamations as the 
himself slain by the combination of conqueror of Egypt. He hastened to 
Suwarrow with the Austrians at Novi. In Paris, where he found affairs ripe for the 
Naples, the Republic was easily overturned coup d’etat which he planned. The last 
and theBourbons were restored— 'to avenge constitution had proved unworkable, owing 
the recent revolution in very sanguinar}' to the practical difficulty of maintaining 
fashion. The whole of Italy was lost to harmony between the Assemblies and the 
the French, except Genoa. In the north, Executive ; the indefatigable Sieyes was 
a British force was landed in Holland, and ready with a brand new one, beautifully 
captured the Dutch fleet in the Texel, and pyramidally symmetrical, though as 
though York, its commander, made no yet the secret of it was locked in his own 
further effective progress. bosom. Sieyes was evidently the man 

This record was serious enough for to ally himself with, since 

France, but beyond this the central govern- Successf \ % * ie re P resen ^ e( l the moderates, 
ment itself was in very precarious condi- ry who were dissatisfied with 

tion. The Directory, as established at oup a the existing constitution. 
Fructidor, was aware of the uncertainty of Open identification with either Jacobins or 
its own tenure of power, and in 1798 royalists would not result in the necessary 
aroused indignant opposition by cancelling dictatorship. The existing constitution 
the election of several unfavourable depu- forbade Bonaparte to join the Directory 
ties. In the following spring they again on the score of his youth. The blow was 
lost ground in the elections ; Sieyes took to be struck on November 9th (Brumaire). 
the place of Rewbell in the Directory itself, Sieyes could command a majority in the 
and in June that body was practically Chamber of Ancients ; Bonaparte’s brother, 
reconstituted, as concerned its personnel, Lucien, was president of the other Chamber, 
though without any tendency to royalism. With his quartet of comrades from Egypt, 
Such was the sum of the news which Bonaparte could make sure of most of the 
convinced Bonaparte that the time had important soldiers. On the fateful day, the 
come for him to return to Paris at all two Directors who refused to dissolve were 
costs and assume decisive control. Keeping placed under guard; there was a tre- 
llis designs secret till all was ready, he mendous scene in the Council of Five 
Bonaparte succee< ^ 2 ^ making sail from Hundred, which was Jacobin in its sym- 
Back 6 m company with trusted pathies, and refused Bonaparte a hearing. 

In France comra( les— MarmonL Lannes, A harangue from Lucien, however, out- 
Murat, and Berthier— leav- side the Chamber, roused the soldiery fo 
ing the indignant Kleber in command advance on the Chamber, which dispersed.; 
of the troops, and at the head' of the and the Council of Ancients decreed the 
admini^ration. He landed in France on appointment of a provisional Executive 
October 9th, to find that the month of Committee of three— a decree confirmed 
September had seen a material improve- by a few members of the other Chamber, 
ment in the military situation. In Holland, who nominated as the three, “ consuls ” 
Brune was on the point of forcing York to Sieyes, Ducos (an assenting member of the 
capitulate at Alkmaar— an event which Directory), and Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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THE YOUNG NAPOLEON 

Above is the earliest known portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte, showing. him at the age at 22. 
From ilie painting by Greuze in the Museum of Versailles. 
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IN HIS EARLY DAYS BEFORE THE 
CONSULATE 

From the painting by Phiiippoteaux 


IN THE UNIFORM OF A GENERAL 
WHEN FIRST CONSUL ■ 

From the painting by Isabey 


AN INTERESTING BUST OF THE 
SAME PERIOD 

From the pain ting by Appiani 


FAVOURITE PORTRAIT AS GENERAL 
AND FIRST CONSUL 

From the painting by Gerard 



CROSSING THE ALPS 

From the Minting by Davicl 


ON THE ST. BERNARD PASS 

Bv Delaroche, in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 
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IN HIS CORONATION ROBES 

From the picture by Gerard . . , 





THE EMPEROR 

From the painting by Horace Veruet in the National Gallery 


OK BOARD THE RELLEROPHON 

From the painting by C. L. Eastlake, R.A. 
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FRANCE UNDER THE NEW DESPOTISM 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AS FIRST CONSUL 

IT had been understood among the con- Consul was, of coursg to be N^eon 
i spirators of the coup d’etat that Sieyes Bonaparte. A practically unanimous 
was to introduce his final masterpiece of plebiscite confined the new despotism.^ 

constitution-making. It was very soon As fai as cmvernment and the 
understood that the masterpiece was to concerned vanished with 

he remoulded according to the require- Sovereignty of the People vanished with 
mpnts of Bonaparte. Sieves had con- the paradoxical announcement : Citizens, 
structed his scheme on the metric system, the Revolution is fixed to. the pnncip es 

Five million electors were to choose F „„„, ^ c S”"Sf c f^ « was fa 
500,000, Who were to choose 50,000, HerNew famshed. All pwer was in 
who were to choose 5,000. Municipal Govcrnment thchandsof thehiret Consu 
officers were to be appointed from the nominees. It remained to 

half-million, departmental officers from apply the principle to the self-governmcn 
the 50,000, government officials, the by elective bodies m departments and 
judicature, and the legislative assemblies communes, whl f h beei ] 
from the 5,000. The legislative assemblies the agents of the Committee of Pub 
were to be three— the 8 Council of State, Safety. By a law promulgated m 1800, 
to initiate legislation; the Tribunate, to the Departments were placed under the 
discuss and* amend ; the Corps Legislatif, control of a 1 refect ai nd Su -pre ;ec , 
to accept or reject. Above these came the the Communes under a Mayor— all ap- 
Senate, appointed for life, co-opting its pointed by the central Government at 
own members, nominating the Paris. The representative bodies became 

The Powers c h am b ers and vetoing uncon- merely consultative. The entire system 

of th * , stitutional legislation. Above was probably the most completely and 

First Consul thg genate were twc consuls, perfectly centralised on record. All the, 

wielding the executive power, and con- sovereign functions were exercised at the 
with war fiurl neace : will of a single man, with no check save 
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the French, would give them oppor- St. Gothard pass, and swooped upon the 
t unities for supplying the exchequer by a plains of Lombaidy befoie Melas sus- 

'•ejnewal of the system of organised pillage pected his approach at the end of May. 

which Bonaparte had adopted in Italy. The dogged tenacity of Massena m Genoa 
Austria was mistress of North Italy, and had served its purpose, though he was 

Great Britain was on the point of possess- obliged to surrender on June 4th. Strategy 

ing herself of Malta ; neither of these is not sentiment, and Genoa was allowed 

Powers was disposed to resign the ad van- to fall in order that Melas might be 

tages won. The First Consul knew that the more completely crushed, 
his proposals Would be unacceptable, and Bonaparte proceeded to envelop Melas 
he presented them in the irregular form of at Marengo, near Alessandria; the Aus- 
letters addressed - i tr * an ’ ^ 01 }^ s 

personally to the ; ■ * : I P art , was detei- 

Emperor and to • ■ mme( J to cut his 

King George, ' ■ ! way through. He 

which ensured ! . ; - very nearly suc- 

their rejection. . . ; ceeded, but a 

....’sum'll) ... TP ...... IS. ...PH .P.^ COP.P.POP 

o ihirrl jirmu This island in the Mediterranean, an important port of call, was Alessandria. 

lim a dUIiy. ca „turedby Bonaparte in 1798 ; two years later, in September, 1800 , T 
Moreau a d - as shown in the above illustration, it surrendered to the British. M 3.1* 0 11 g O , ' O I? 

vanced on April From the drawing by R - Caton WoodvUle June 14th. 

25th, passed the Rhine, and by a series though won almost by an accident, 
oU victories drove the Austrian com- covered the victor with glory . He returned, 
mander, Kray, back to Ulm. If lie had to Paris, leaving Massena in charge in 

pushed forward he would undoubtedly Italy. In the fortnight following MarengcV 

have forced open the road to Vienna,. Moreau, by threatening the Austrian com 1 ., 

and have;‘6een able to dictate terms to munications, forced them to evacuate Ulm, 

Austria, ; ‘the honours would have fallen, defeated them at Hochstett, drove them 

not to the First Consul, but to. Moreau, back on Bohemia, and captured Munich ; 

But his orders condemned him to inaction then hostilities were suspended, 

till. Bonaparte had secured the admiring Negotiations with Great Britain and 
attention of France. The First Consul Austria made no progress ; Marengo had 

carried his army over the Alps by the not been a fatal blow to the latter power, 



new despotism 


which pledged itself not to make a separate 
peace before February, in consideration of 
an English subsidy. But Bonaparte now 
established friendly relations with the 
Tsar, who had quarrelled completely with 
Austria, and was possessed with an 


be conferred as a kingdom general moreau 
on the Duke of Parma.. The A ge^Un^he French^my, be 
failure of the Austrian nego- the Austrians, culminating in the 
tiations led to a renewal of 

hostilities and Moreau s crush- 

i' ne victory at Hohenlinden on December France, so 
art, which forced Austria in effect to sue service of 

for an armistice, and to adopt a new England, 

tone in the negotiations at Luneville. ^ ment oi n 
In February, 1801, the Peace of Lune- vexatious l 
ville was signed ; it was on the basis of the years befoi 
earlier Treaty of Campo Formio. The pretext foi 


. a separate Adige was again the frontier inNorth 

deration of Italy ; Tuscany was handed ove^ to 

C p »«r il had P0 2cite°d Ss.^ion by 
refusing to give up 
Once again the L^-ted 
Kingdom — the Irish Act of 
Union had just been passed— 

• stood alone, at the moment 

when Pitt was retiring from 

office ; on account of the 
king’s obstinate refusal to 
concede the Catholic Emanci- 
pation to which the Minister 
was pledged. 

This isolation was the more 
serious because _ an anti - 
British combination of the 
general moreau ma H t ime Powers was threat- 

A general in the French army, he mailUUic r Tfcnnran and 

won many notable victories ov.r en ing. JerVIS, JJuncan, anil 

the Austrians, cuimiimtmg m the xTpicnri had dealt with the 
decisive battle of Hohenlmden. INeiSOn Iiau v 

Napoleon exiled him to America. fl ee ts of Spam, Holland, and 

i December France, so that the navies actually at the 

ffert to sue service oi France could not cope with 

but a new England But her claims as to the treat- 

niville ment of neutral vessels had been felt as 

* of Lune- vexatious for a long time, and only twenty 

basis of the years before had caused, or been made the 

So . The pretext for, the first league between the 
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command, carried the major part of his 
fleet through the shoals ; and after a furious 
.engagement, in which he was subjected to 
the hottest fire he had ever experienced, 
but had disregarded the signals ordering 
his withdrawal, he forced on the Danes 
In an armistice for three months, having 
evived silenced the enemy’s ships. 

His intention was to deal with the 
Swedes and Russians in detail after the 
same fashion. But it was unnecessary. The 
The occasion of peculiarities and the violence of the Tsar 
Paul had produced a conspiracy for his 
deposition, which meant his assassination; 
capture of Malta— in September, 1800— though this had not been realised by his 
which Bonaparte had promised to place young successor, Alexander, who was privy 
under his protection. The renewal of the to the plot. Ten days before the Battle of 
league at the present crisis was a very the Baltic he had been murdered, though 
manifest threat. the fact was not yet publicly known. The 

The British practice had not, in fact, new Tsar was a complete contrast to Ins 
materially differed from that of any other father, whose policy he was prompt to 
naval power which had been strong enough reverse^ In three months the Armed 
to exact similar claims ; but the rules of Neutrality was dissolved. Great Britain 
international law were even less definitely made some concessions, modifying the list 
laid down for general acceptance than at of contraband, acceding to the principle 
the present day, and there was no common of effective blockades, and abolishing the 
agreement as to their interpretation in right of search by privateers, though not 
the courts of different countries. It was . by the king’s ships, when 

common ground that neutral vessels „ . neutral vessels were under 

might not enter a blockaded port, and that f _ _ . convoy of a neutral warship, 

contraband of War was liable to capture on The Tsar withdrew his claim 

neutral vessels ; but different views were in respect of Malta. Further successes 
put forward as to What constitutes a attended the British arms. In Egypt, 
blockade, and what goods are covered by Kleber, the lieutenant whom Bonaparte 
the term “ contraband.” It had been the had left, proved eminently successful; 
standing practice to seize not only contra- but his assassination placed the incompe- 
band, but also enemy’s goods in general, tent Menon in command. At the end of 
when carried in neutral vessels. March a British force under Sir Ralph 

The Armed Neutrality claimed that Abercrombie landed at Aboukir Bay, and 


nortbirn maritime powers, which took the 
name of “ the Armed Neutrality.” The 
main result of that'leag-ue had then been 
a declaration of war between Holland and 
Great Britain, to the detriment of Holland. 
Its unsuccessful aim had been to impose 
a change of practice on the British, 

1800, as in 1780, the league was r 

. at the instigation of Russia, 

Failure of which was joined by Sweden, 

" th * „ Denmark, and, under pressure, 
Neutrality by p russia . - ' 

the Russian activity in the matter .was 
the Tsar Paul’s resentment at the British 
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ffican state. On all attendance at Mass in Notre Dame at 

welcomed, though its Easter, 1802. The First Consul though 

-ity against an early personally absolutely indifferent to creeds 

r • it was welcomed and forms, was thoroughly awake to the 

•e ’ it was concluded uses of a concrete religion as a preservative 

[nous premonitions of of order, and the inadequacy oi abstrao 

ti by imposing upon tions to supply its place. He was ready 

blic modifications of to call himself a Mohammedan m Egypt, 

tiich brought it still but in France he re-established the Roman 

Catholicism which the Revo- 
Bonaparte lution had deposed. The 
Re-establishes bishops and archbishops 

Religion were a pp 0 i n ted or reap- 
pointed by the First Consul, with the 
confirmation of the Pope. The non-juring 
clergy were to be restored, and the acting 
clergy, regarded as renegades by. the 
orthodox, were to be received canonically 
into ecclesiastical orders and subjected to 
normal ecclesiastical discipline. On the 
other hand, the Church lands 
M fclw confiscated during the Revolu- 
tion were not to be restored. 
'• The concordat established the 

Romish ' Church, but only as 
„ ■ c T' ; subordinate to the State ; 

instead of being antagonistic 
v iy. ^9 to the Government, the 
\iifi l' y clerical organisation became 
VfJ its powerful supporter. 
■V Another . law of the same 
■HHr date gave security to all but 
WBr a few of the emigres and 


Bonaparte for President. . Piedmont, too, 
was presently annexed, instead of being 
restored to Sardinia, in accordance with 
the promise to the Tsar, But in truth 
Britain was so invulnerable at • 
sea, and France so invulner- A 

able on land, that neither 
seemed able to inflict further 
serious damage on the other, J ; 

unless through her commerce. 

Between Hohenlinden and 
Amiens, the First Consul had | 
been strengthening his own 
position in France. In De- „■ # , 

cember, 1800, an attempt on 
his life, which was soon proved 

to be the work of some ^™|i 

Brittany Chouans, was made PAUL L 0F Russia suspects who wished to 
an excuse for the deportation The second son of Peter iii m he return to France, lne DUlJc 
of several Jacobins who had of them, though no doubt 

no connection with it. He his deposition ended in his assas- they remained theoretical sup- 
encroached upon the powers siuatl0n by h,s officers m 1 801 ' porters of a Bourbon restora- 
of the Corps Legislatif and the Tribunate, tion, were thus converted into practical 
The collection of taxes was transferred from supporters of the de facto Government, 
the innumerable local bodies to a single It remained to secure the position of the 
central one. The fundamental fact became First Consul himself, whose appointment, 
continuously more obvious, that the French though for ten years, instead of the five 
people had lost all desire of practical par- originally proposed by Siey-'s, was still 
ticipation in the Government, and cared subject to the time limit, whence new 
onlv to have secured to them the material revolutionary intrigues and conspiracies 
' advantages which had accrued might not unreasonably be anticipated. 

The Church ^ rom the Revolution. Even A proposal was made in the Senate for an 
and the the ap p 0 i n t me nt of arbitrary extension of ten years more, which was 
Government courtg j ust ; ce a {- the First amended into appointment for life, to 

•Consul's disposal met with no opposi- be ratified by a plebiscite. More than 

tion outside the Tribunate. 3,500,000 votes against less than 10,000 

Another step was to seek to establish expressed the practically unanimous ap- 

favourable relations between the Govern- proval of the French people. The other 

ment and the Church, whose opposition two consuls, Cambacf res and Lebrun, were 

had been a constant source of disaffection then confirmed in office for life ; the First 

in the past history of the Republic. The Consul was authorised to appoint his own 

new policy took shape in the concordat successor, and he received further powers 

with the ’ papacy, ratified by an official of controlling the personnel of the Senate 

47°5 



and the Legislature. From this time, the and variegated 
First Consul adopted the monarchical diverse local c 
custom of using his first name instead of and to revise tl 
his surname, and we may speak no longer based on thos 
of Bonaparte, but of Napoleon. which the Rev 

An additional buttress of the new completion of th 
Imperialism was the institution of the to a committee 
Legion of Honour, which created a new occasional in ten 
T . aristocracy and new ranks in himself. The r< 
ihe Lcgioa society, whose interest neces- the great. civil c< 
? - sarily lay in maintaining the with certain s 

ns i « r 4gi m e under which they had received in 180 
come into being. The new honours were Napoleon. The 
not hereditary ; in theory they were this code or of p 
bestowed in reward for public services, realms which at 
But they were a very direct negation of made subject t 
the abstract doctrine of universal equality. French Empire, 
Like his great prototype, Julius Caesar, states such as 
Napoleon was not only the mightiest of profoundly mod 
the masters in the science and art of war, Western Europe 

rr i - : : v ;■ : ■; :r - vr;-/' w ■ Ty yy." ; ■ ' 
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PREPARING %OR THE INVASION OF ENGLAND: NAPOLEON’S CAMP AT BOULOGNE 
It was long: til e ambition of Napoleon to conquer Great Britain. In this illustration his camp at Boulogne is shown, 
this, being the point from which he intended to cross the Channel. There a huge flotilla was prepared for the 
purpose of embarking an army of 120,000 men for the shores of England when the opportunity should present itself. 

•and the most triumphant organiser of an Condorcet under the Convention supplied 
imperial system out of revolutionary the basis for Napoleon!s scheme of universal 
elements; he displayed also an admini- education. The elementary, secondary, and 
strative genius in social reorganisation, advanced schools of Condorcet, however, 
and that acute perception of the moral and had lacked the necessary fostering care, 
material benefits of a wisely splendid While leaving the elementary section 
expenditure on public works which Pericles mainly to the control of local authorities, 
had claimed ages before as specially Napoleon vigorously developed the second- 
characteristic of the Athenian people. . , ary schools, especially with 

Roads and canals, bridges and harbours, £ 2 P° leons a v j ew to their use as 

public buildings and public institutions, “°° u u rag j® ent seminaries of militarism, 
the splendours of the Louvre, bear lasting Technical schools also were* 

witness to the vast range of his activities, established, and in 1806 the educational 
In his most monumental work, how- edifice was crowned by the seventeen 
ever, _ in the spheres of law and of educa- academies of the University of France. It 
tion, Napoleon built upon foundations was a matter of course, under Napoleon, 
prepared by the idealists of the Revolu- that the whole educational system should 
tionary era. Years before, a committee be subject to the control of the head of the 
of the Convention .had been appointed state, and should he conducted in accord- 
to introduce uniformity in the complex ance with his ideas on the lines which 
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would make it an instrument for strength- 
ening the whole system of government. 
While this reorganisation Was in progress 
in France, another process of reconstruc- 
tion was going on at the diet of Regens- 
burg, which was working out that 
problem of the German principalities 
which had been left for settlement after 
the Peace of Luneville. Ostensibly the 
question was one of compensating the 
princes dispossessed by the French ac- 
quisitions of territory on the left bank of 
the Rhine. Actually it was one of re- 
distributing German provinces in the 
manner most advantageous to French 
interests. France, inviting the media- 
torial aid of Russia, conducted private 
negotiations with a num- 
her of the sovereigns 
concerned, adapted its 
general scheme to suit 
the personal predilections 
of Alexander, which hap- 

f ened to chime in with 
bench interests, and was 
able to present to the diet 
proposals the acceptance 
of which was already a 
foregone conclusion. 

The prevention of any- 
thing in the nature of 
German consolidation or 
the effective extension of * 

Hapsburg control may be 
regarded as the primary 
end of French policy. To 
strengthen Prussia on the 


Baltic, as a counterpoise As Foreign Miniate? Lmd^ N the First Consul free republic under the 

to Austria, without allow- Fra^^talfortttoetheliondm^ln th° e f Ile g ro leader Toussaint 
mg her influence over country. Later, he became the leader of the L’OuVerture, of which ail 
West Germany to be antl ~ Na P° leomc faction, and died m 1838 . accoun £ appears in an- 


and consequently weakened Austria, which 
only obtained some Church property in 
the Tyrol, while her prospects of acqui- 
sitions in Bavaria vanished. Prussian 
gains were somewhat more substantial. 

The princes of Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
were kinsmen of the Tsar, and French 
diplomacy represented the favour shown 
to those states as compliments to Alex- 
ander. Further, the secularisations en- 
abled the states which profited thereby 
to improve their own individual organisa- 
tions, and encouraged them to assert their 
own individuality in preference to any 
ideas of a German nationality, in which 
they would be lost, and in preference 
more particularly to subordination to the 
Imperial House. It was 
not difficult for the on- 
looker to realise that in 
fact the process going on 
was that of preparing 
them to become French 
dependencies. 

Napoleofi appears at 
this time to have been 
considering schemes of 
expansion in the Western 
Hemisphere. That was 
presumably his primary 
intention in obtaining 
Louisiana from Spain, 
and in the expedition of 
1802 to establish a French 
government in San •Do- 
mingo, where the black 
population had set up a 



extended, was a means thereto ; wdiile the 
main business was to make West Germany 
really dependent on France. The com- 
pensations for dispossessed sovereigns 
could be obtained only by abolishing other 
sovereignties. The scheme proposed the 
secularisation of all the ecclesiastical states, 
their absorption in lay principalities. 

A corresponding fate was to befall 
nearly all the free cities. Thus, the 
secular princes of South and West Germany 
would extend or consolidate their domin- 
ions. Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden and 
Hesse-Cassel in particular profited by 
the secularisation, and were raised to the 
position of imperial electorates. The 
suppression of the ecclesiastical states 
"e a Protestant majority in the Diet, 



other volume. Toussaint was captured, 
but no serious effort was made to retain, 
dominion. Similar vague dreams instigated 
a peaceful expedition to Australia, where 
the French ships were anticipated by the 
British. Napoleon soon dropped such 
schemes, and sold Louisiana to the United 
States, having more palpable objects to 
grasp at nearer home. The old dream of 
an Asiatic empire had been dissipated 
in Egypt, whereas the British hold on 
India was tightening under, the admin- 
istration of the Marquess Wellesley, after- 
wards Lord Mornington, who had just 
overthrown the Mohammedan dynasty of 
Mysore, and it was soon to be still more 
decisively confirmed by the military skill 
of Wellesley's younger brother Arthur. 
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EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH 
' r of the Bourbons an attempt was made on 

: punished' with death, and all supporters of the new 
decisively excluded only by the establishment of a 
‘ * Emperor of the French, 


1ECN CROWNING HIMSELF 
..at witnessed the struggle to reassert the power 
The principal participators in it were f 
uld be secured and the Bourbon 

*"* was proclaimed Napoleon 1. 

. David in the Louvre 

as mediator and reorganising the Helvetic 
Republic for the use of France. 

In January *was published 
*f:r the report of Colonel Sebas- 
'• H? tiani’s “ commercial mission,” 
f ‘ | ;8j which concerned itself with 
A j 1 such matters of trade as the 
^|B' : annexation of the Ionian 

j Islands and the reconquest of 
Egypt. The protests of the 
jjHfc.HiSv British Foreign Office were 
■jjjMB|&L' answered by protests against 
m&ZlM the continued occupation of 
'M Malta, angry complaints, 
j which were justifiable enough, 
,-C. of scurrilous articles published 
in England by the royalist in- 
transigeants, and demands for 
iSt movement in their extradition, Which were 
rousiy suppressed In March there was a 

“ scene ” in Paris between 
Napoleon and the British 
In April what was in effect 


NAPOLEON 
In the troublous times tha' 
the First Consul’s life. T. 
regime felt that its perpetuity cou 
dynasty. Accordingly, the First Consul, on May 18th, 1801, 

While the First Consul was reorganising 
France, and his Foreign Minister, Talley- 
rand, was manipulating the 


was becoming daily more 
apparent. The British w T ere g 
carrying out their e vacua- k, 
tions of captured territory, | 
but without undue haste ; and | 
they found ample excuse for | 
prolonging the delay with | 
regard to Malta in the action 
of France. She had not only 
dealt in high-handed fashion 
with the Batavian and Italian 
republics, but she continuecl- 
?o keep troops in their terri- . 
tori-es ; and the formal annexa- \ 
ation of Piedmont took place | h e" Due d’Eugbienr 
in September, 1802. Formal 
diplomatic protests were 
entered without effect, and in March, 1803, ai 
Napoleon found excuse in the domestic a 
discussions of the Swiss for intervening ir 
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from the Batavian and Helvetic republics, 
compensation to Sardinia for the loss of 
Piedmont, and the retention of Malta by 
England for ten years. France refused 
the terms, and on‘ May 17th diplomatic 
relations were broken off. Napoleon at 
once ordered the seizure of all British 
property and the arrest of all British 
, subjects in France ; the latter 
Napoleon s rema j ne d j rl captivity till 18x4. 
Designs ^ j t * s f ur t] ier to be remarked 
on n am £ ur j n g the peace Napo- 

leon had continued to maintain in 
the ports of France and the dependent 
republics a practical boycott of British 
goods and British commerce. 

The state of open war was renewed, 
although, as at the time when the Peace 
of Amiens was signed, it was difficult for 
either of the mighty belligerents to strike 
the other except through commerce. 
But 'Trance could and did impose upon 
Britain a tremendous burden by a per- 
petual menace of invasion. A huge flotilla 
was at once prepared at Boulogne, for 
the purpose of embarking an army of 
120,000 men for the shores of England 
when the opportunity should present it- 
self. Great Britain prepared to meet the 
peril, and vast numbers of volunteers were 
. enrolled, drilled, and trained to answer the 
call to arms and face the dreaded invader. 
And the British Fleet held the seas, while 
the insuperable difficulties of effecting 
the embarkation and transport with 
sufficient swiftness to evade the fleet 
made themselves apparent to Napoleon. 

The two Powers were like wrestlers, 
waiting to close, each watching for the 
instant’s relaxation or exposure on the 
part of the other which should give the 
chance of springing in for a fatal grip. 
Neither could close with effect. England 
renewed the process of capturing French 
colonial possessions. France could not 
strike at England, but she occupied the 
English king’s German electorate of Han- 

Tha E il over * n s P* te °* neutrality, 
rs e Vi counting on the immobility of 

- a I s . Prussia. Nevertheless, the act 

:©I ,apam j c r • 

stirred a fresh uneasiness 111 
Austria and Russia. On the other hand, 
Great Britain, having learned that France 
was in receipt of a Spanish subsidy, 
brought Spain into active hostility by 
seizing her treasure-ships. For Spain had 
fallen upon evil days under the depraved 
rule of the . infamous and incompetent 
Godoy, the worst type of court favourite 

iSfl ft J mM f Hi 1 1 £ I ! ; \ i , f H i • \ i 
7? * f If] Immhin.L: i . in.;, 


under a degenerate monarchy. But the 
shock which brought about the Third 
Coalition was administered by Napoleon 
himself. With the renewal of the war 
with Great Britain, the Royalists were 
inspired with fresh hopes. George Cadou- 
dal, the moving spirit of the Breton insur- 
gents, and Pichegru, the degraded general, 
concocted a conspiracy in conjunction with 
the Comte d’Artois. The plot was known 
and watched secretly. The conspirators 
were allowed to visit Paris in February, 
1804, and Pichegru interviewed his old 
friend and comrade Moreau, the one 
soldier whose rivalry Napoleon feared. 
Moreau refused to join or to betray them. 

Then the Government struck ; Moreau, 
Pichegru, Cadoudal, and others were 
arrested. But this was not enough. 
Charles of Artois was out of reach, but there 
was a Bourbon, prince residing at Baden, 
the Due d’Engiiieh,-the representative of 
the House of Conde. The duke was kid- 
napped and carried into French territory 
at Vincennes for “ trial ” by a military 
commission ; but his grave awaited him, 
already dug, literally as well as metaphori- 
cally. The duke pleaded to be 


Napoleon 
Emperor of 


brought before the First Consul 
himself ; the commissioners 


K p , himself ; the commissioners 

c renc seconded the request. But 
Savary, Napoleon’s agent, with Murat, 
knew the First Consul’s will, and the duke 
was shot without having been even con- 
demned. Europe stood aghast at the crime. 

In France, the crime does not appear to 
have produced any corresponding shudder. 

It presented itself as little more than a 
deed which quite decisively barred any I 
possible reconciliation between the First 
Consul and the Bourbons, the new system 
and the old ; the murdered prince was re- 
garded as an accomplice in the plot against 
Napoleon’s life. Pichegru died in prison, 
probably by his own hand. Cadoudal and 
others were executed. Moreau could be 
condemned only to two years’ imprison- 
ment, for which Napoleon substituted 
perpetual exile, and the victor of Hohen- 
linden was sent to America. 

But the First Consul’s life had bee*a 
threatened; all supporters of the new 
regime felt that its perpetuity could be 
secured and the Bourbons .decisively 
excluded only by the establishment of a 
dynasty. By senatorial decree, justified 
by sundry petitions and addresses, , the 
First Consul was proclaimed Napoleon I., 
Emperor of the French, on May 18th 1804, 
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LEADING, HIS MEN ACROSS THE BRIDGE AT THE BATTLE OF ARCOLA IN 17lH> 

From the painting by Horace Vemct 


DIRECTING THE BATTLE OF RIVOLI IN 1797 
From the painting by Felix Philippioteaux 
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RECEIVING THE CAPITULATION OF MANTUA IN 1797 

From the painting by V. Adam 


GOING ASHORE DURING THE SIEGE OF MALTA IN 1798 

From the painting by Gudin 
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THE BATTLE OF JENA IN 1805 

From the painting by Horace Vernet 


BEGINNING OF THE BATTLE OF JENA 

From the painting by Mel&sonier 
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FOOT AT THE BATTLE 

From the painting by Gautherot 


WOUNDED IN THE 


ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF EYLAU IN 1S07 

From the painting by Baron Gros 








THE AUSTRIANS AT THE BATTLE OF WAGRAM IN 180i) 

From the painting' by Horace Vernet 



TROOPS CHEERING THEIR EMPEROR AT THE BATTLE OF FRIEDLAND IN 1807 

From the painting by Meissonier ,■ - 



AUGUST IOtii, 181! 
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FROM SMOLENSK, NOVEMBER 0th, -1812, 
From the painting by E, Qfb cr 
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ON THE GREAT ROAD "—AFTER MOSCOW-THE EMPEROR IN HIS CARRIAGE 

From the painting by Verestchagiu by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 


-TOE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW, 1812 

From the painting by Meissonier 
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SAUVE-QUI-PEUT !” : THE FLIGHT OF NAPOLEON AND HIS ARMY AFTER WATERLOO 

From the painting by A. C. Gow by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
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THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

& napoleon 


THE month which saw the nominally 
A republican constitution of France 
converted into an avowed hereditary auto- 
cracy under a Corsican dynasty saw also 
the return to active control of affairs in 
England of Napoleon's most determined 
antagonist, William Pitt. The murder 
of the Due d'Enghien had already aroused 
the indignation of Alexander L, whose 
Court had been ordered into mourning. 
From this time both Great Britain and 
. Russia were actively engaged in^ the en- 
deavour to construct a new coalition. 

The most enthusiastic advocate . of 
energetic measures was also the least im- 
portant — Gustavus IV., of Sweden, who 
had inherited his father's passion for sup- 
porting the legitimate Bourbon monarchy 
—whereas Great Britain was not in favour 
of a forcible Bourbon restoration, and 
Russia agreed with Great Britain. The 
' Tsar was an idealist, whose 

ideals were apt to drop into 
\ m *** a secondary position when the 
^ ** * s * a aggrandisement of Ru ssia was 

in question ; he was a. zealous adherent of 
the principles of 1789 which the “ Consu- 
late for life " had virtually wiped out of 
the French Constitution. He had designs 
of reviving the Polish kingdom as a 
constitutional monarchy with Alexander I. 
as its constitutional king. Neither London 
nor Vienna cared about the principles of 
1789, and Vienna did not want a revived 
Polish kingdom. Hints of an Austro- 
Russian partition of Turkish territory 
were equally unattractive in London, 
swbere also the Tsar's suggestions for con- 
cessions on Armed Neutrality lines, ' 
for oration of Malta; to; the 

Knights of' St. ’ John, were 1 impossible of 
acceptance. ’ Prussia was not to be drawn 
out of her own persistent neutrality ; she 
suspected the existence of the Polish scheme, 
and while Napoleon's occupation of Han- 
over had alarmed her, the French Emperor 


was willing to cajole her with promises that 
Hanover would probably be transferred to 
her. Hence nearly a twelvemonth passed 
before the Powers could come to terms. 
In April, 1805, the British and Russian 
Governments came to an agreement. 
Napoleon was to be required to withdraw 
„ . . his forces from Holland, 


Mxstress of j^aly, and to restore Pied- 
t e eas mont to Sardinia. At the 
end of the war a European Congress was 
to settle disputed points and establish a 
European system. The accession of Sweden 
and Austria soon followed, the latter being 
overcome by the fear that Napoleon meant 
to appropriate the whole of Italy ; and 
war actually begun in September, 1805. 
Throughout this period, of course. Great 
Britain had been at open war, ruling the 
seas while the menace of the Boulogne 
flotilla still, threatened her shores. 

Napoleon's proceedings^ in the mean- 
while leave little room for*doubt as to his 
intentions. The Holy Roman Empire 
had become the shadow of a great name ; 
Napoleon meant to incarnate the reality 
in his own French Empire, of which 
France was to be merely the foundation. 
The recognition of his' title by Prussia 
and Austria gave him the necessary status, 
while Francis weakened his own position 
by adopting the title of “ Hereditary 
Emperor of Austria/' Napoleon's theory 
that he was reviving the empire of Charle- 
__ magne was typified in his coro- 

Napo eott na qion ceremony ; the Pope was 
Omwfts p er £ orm it, but Napoleon 

iiase |j||! BO t permit him to place 
the crown on his head ; he did that with his 
own' hands. Jle reorganised the Batavian 
Republic under an almost autocratic 
“Grand Pensionary." The Italian Re- 
public turned itself into a monarchy, and 
invited Napoleon to be its king — -an 
invitation which he accepted, assuming 


Hanover, Switzerland, 
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NAPOLEON as EMPEROR of the FRENCH 
HIS DOMINATION OF EUROPE AND HIS 
FUTILE ATTEMPTS TO CRIPPLE BRITAIN 
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^ thITemperor napoleon with the OF] 

From the painting Dy Meissomer 

about the recovery of the West Indies for neuve ar 
France and Spain. In March, 1805, lor Him 

VUteneuveatTmi^gotto j ‘ ~ 

while 4i& r army of .invasion eugene a e ^eauhar^ 

w xii tt-ta in a The sortof Josephine, who ma 

was transported. Up .to a Napoleon in 1796, he exhi 
certain point the 1 plan sue- great military talent, and ra 
needed. Villeneuve evaded rose to a high position. He 

Nelson andmade for European created Fnnce ofVen.ee m 

waters. But Nelson was in time to despatch tion oi 
a swift cruiser with a warning. Before Ville- to lore* 
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mt with superior forces, French centre, he broke it at two points, 
reduce the present pre- and the Franco-Spanish fleet was de- 
5 British naval power. If stroyed. Nelson fell in the hour of victory ; 
teuve’s retirement was but the spectre of a French invasion had 
: engagement with Calder been finally laid, the last semblance of 
vas more than doubtful serious resistance to the British sea-power 

Vilieneuve P ose between 

commanders of the french forces the French and 

A commander in the French navy. Vilieneuve took part in various Vienna, and lie 
battles against the British fleet; Nelson crushed him at Trafalgar, x i i ■. , 

and thus ended Napoleon’s scheme for the invasion of England. The 1 e * i DaClv 10 
son of a lawyer, Bernadotte became a marshal of the French army HnnMrv wIyiIa 
in 1804. In 1818 he ascended the throne of Sweden as Charles XIV. 7 * J > w . mic 

the Russian 

Ltrality of intervening advance guard retreated on the main body 
the march to join it. in Moravia. On November 13th the French 
ian commander, Mack, were in occupation of Vienna. This was 
nation, he found himself the moment when Prussia might have 
lat, and was compelled intervened with great effect. Frederic 
the bulk of fiasTdrceSj at Willi to indignation 

• brothers of the emperor napoleon terms proposed 

Bonaparte, whose portrait is first given, was the third brother to Great Britain 
d the Emperor Napoleon. .Appointed King of Holland in 1806, he no1n . WTJ 

esigned four, years later. The eldest brother of Napoleon, Joseph wei e palpably 
c^ n « ap ^r te also w ° r ® a crown, being placed on the throne of Naples in outl'affeOUS ancF 
806. Two years later he became King of Spain, but resigned in 181 3. 77 - U n 

. . - their repudiation 

[. Vilieneuve, stung by gave Prussia an excuse for negotiating. 





AS EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH 

3 t brilliant Treaty of Schonbrunn, Prussia gave 

nts. Had up Neufcliatel, Cleves, and Anspach. 

the outset, For these losses the Power which was 
ble. Had negotiating with Great Britain for a 

agreement subsidy was to be given possession of 
/ould have Hanover, on condition of formally allying 
inch army herself to France. By the Treaty of 

in spite of Presburg, Austria ceded to Napoleon's 

d a strict kingdom of Italy all her own Italian 
5 could co- possessions. Napoleon's obsequious allies, 
i her main Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, were 
Alexander, endowed with her outlying territories, 
sted with though the Tyrol was presently to re* 
Lstria, con- pudiate the Bavarian sovereignty. The 


j THE TRENCH AT VIENNA: NAPGLEOl 

eluded a truce and withdrew. Francis, 
whose troops shared the defeat of Auster- 
litzwith the Russians, obtained an armis- 
tice. The coalition was virtually at an 
A end. The Prussian Minister, Haugwitz, 
was prompt to accept, at Schonbrunn, a* 
treaty unexpectedly profitable super- 
ficially, but extremely dishonourable, 

‘ ’ which Frederic William did not venture to 
repudiate. Austria had practically no 
option in acceding to the terms dic- 
tated. to her at Presburg on December 
* 26th, In England the news of Auster- 
litz proved mortal to William Pitt, 
who died in January, 1809. By '"the 


f 
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a and Wiirtemberg pro- Ministry of all the Talents; ” since it was 
as brides for Jerome constructed without consideration of party, 

gene Beauharnais. Fox had always been disposed to take the 

Df the triumph of the most generous view of the good intentions 
,e old was the formation and good faith of the French Government. 
Confederation of the In spite of the completeness of Great 
tion of a dozen of the Britain’s maritime triumph and of the 
the old empire, which relative progress of her commerce, the 
, it and recognised the war entailed a heavy strain, which was felt 
ive suzerainty of the severely by the industrial population, and 
, Bavaria, and Baden at the conditions were favourable for seeking 

>alberg, Archbishop of an honourable peace. Napoleon negotiated 

ce-primate of the Con- on the basis of the restoration of Hanover 
oreign . policy and for • , .and the retention of Malta and 

ey were at the beck and jjostiliC "■ S the' Cape of Good Hope, which 

They got their profit to °gVtaiA had been, given up at the Peace 

j of the minor baronies of Amiens, but reoccupied soon 

rs— that is, the several after the renewal of the war. Fox himself, 
e hitherto independent however, was not long in realising that 
.aining tenants- in-chief Napoleon had no intention of relaxing his- 
Francis II. did little hostility; and his death, in September, 
e.an accomplished fact removed the one powerful personality that 
the Holy Roman title, made for amicable relations. 

If only the Emperor But the negotiations with Great Britain 
l. On August 6th, 1806, opened the eyes of Prussia, who was to 
mpire ceased to exist. reap the due reward of her fatuous policy, 
t Britain and Prussia The formation of the Rhine Confederation 
. Pitt's death brought was a death-blow to any dream of a Prus- 
it, rival, Charles James sian hegemony in Germany replacing that 
Ministry, known as “the" of Austria. But by way of placating her, 


, NAPOLEON MEETING. FRANCIS IL^ AFTER^ THE ^FORMER'S 


VICTORY AT AUSTERLITZ 
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Napoleon dangled before, her hints of a 
North German Confederation, of which she 
should he the head, but of which the im- 
practicability was secured. The. compul- 
sory closing of the North German ports to 
English ships at Napoleon s behest pro- 
voked England to reprisals which were 
in Prussian commerce, I lie cus- 


terms rose as he advanced; Frederic 
William found that nothing short of abject 
submission would be accepted.^ ^ But the 
limit had been passed. F 
mit to Napoleon's terms- 


He would not sub- 
>. He retreated to 
East Prussia, to throw himself on Russian 
support, and dismissed Haugwitz, the 


was too much for 
Frederic William. 

The war party, 
which included 
his queen, Louise, 
carried the day. 

Great Britain and 
Russia were 
indeed both 
willing to com- 
bine against 
Napoleon, but 
neither was will- 
ing to sacrifice 
much for. Prussia, 

ready” = n as; 

her immediate bated ever, 

■practical assist- of Prussia, met Napoleon at Tilsit.and endeavoured check he ha d 

ance. Neverthe- on behalf of her country to obtain concessions from him. . , , j j 

less, on October . ■ „ c ™ r lt nfeverv combina- 

gth, Prussia’ flung down the challenge, he saw the moving p j pi m 

The bout was short.. The French forces turn which had been fo med ^ 
had not been withdrawn from North Ger- , arid in her he 

many. Napoleon was with them ; they obstacle fo the prce was the one 

were in motion at once. Brunswick, the To stake a ie ' t from 

Prussian commander, changed his plan of means o wounding her NoW,aparttiom 
taking the offensive and fell back towards Portugal, ev ® P ■ tj J r%s virtually 

Magdlburg, leaving one wing of his army Denmark and the Adnagvasjutua y 
under Hohenlohe to hold Napoleon m under his control. On 
check at Jena. Hohenlohe was completely issued from .Berlin the Decree 1 - 

overwhelmed. The retreating Brunswick to . bring her to her knees EveiyBntish 
\v-as caught on the same day at Auerstadt .port was de to 

by a smaller French column under Da-, oust, b.ockade. ’v »y outlie French 

and was compelled to retire.. The arrival excluded bom J 1 . Pn cies and allies 
of the rout from Jena turned the retire- Empire and oi the ^dependencie^ dfsubiects 
ment into a panic flight on October 14th. of theFiench Enp • > British <Jdods 
. Prussia was prostrate. Fortress after for- were to be seize. d, and all Bnteh good , 

tress opened its gates ; only Bliicher made or goods which 1 h territories’, 

a stubborn stand at Liibeck, Napoleons confiscated tlnough 
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The British Government was not long in 
replying. In J anuary, 1807, all ports from 
which British ships were excluded were 
declared, by the first of a series of Orders 
in Council, to be in a state of blockade, the 
enforcing of which was infinitely more 
practicable than that of Napoleon's paper 
pronouncement. So far as the European 
. Continent shut out British 
Botams Drastic s pjp S) the Continent should 

f e £: y . be denied sea-borne com- 

to Napoleon The twQ great 

belligerents were treating neutrals ; on the 
same principles each claimed forcibly to 
prevent neutrals from trading with the 
rival power. It was to be a trial of 
strength ; but Napoleon, the challenger, 
had failed to realise that the arena was 
precisely that in which all the advantage 
lay with the sea-power which had no equal 
and no second. She could prevent the 
neutral trade ; Napoleon could not. 

It was true that neutrals were more 
irritated against Britain than against 
Napoleon, for the plain reason that it was 
the British and not the French who, in 
actual fact, came near to annihilating their 
trade altogether. On the other hand, it 
was the dependents of Napoleon who found 
themselves by Napoleon's orders robbed of 
British goods which they had stocked and 
precluded from replacing them— in whom, 
therefore, a bitter hatred of the new empire 
was aroused. Again, while neutral ports 
existed where there could not even be a 
paper blockade to bar the entry of British 
ships, British* goods could find their way 
into, and European goods could find their 
way out of, the Continent. 

. Finally, whatever Governments might 
forbid, the Continent stood in absolute need 
of goods which could be obtained only 
through the British, even more than the 
British stood in need of Continental goods. 
If the traffic was made illegal, difficult, 
and dangerous, it also became proportion- 
ately profitable to those who took the 
Failure r ^ sks of engaging in it ; and an 
ofNapoleoa’s immerise smuggling trade was 
Tactics generated which preserved a 
Continental market for British 
goods in defiance of Berlin Decrees. Perhaps 
we may sum up the results by remarking 
that Napoleon's “ Continental System," 
while , imposing fetters and manacles on. 
the trade of the world, made a present to 
Britain of. that predominance which the 
man with one wooden leg has over the 
man, with two.- la fact, 'it gave her a 
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Moldavia ; for the other the cession of all 
conquests since 1805, and the withdrawal 
of the maritime claims. Rejection was to 
mean in one case deprival of all European 
territories except Roumelia and Constanti- 
nople, and in the other the completion of 
the Continental System by the inclusion 
of Sweden, Denmark, Por- 
The Dutch tugal and Austria. Secret 

f information, which the 

y 1 1 am Government was unable to 
reveal, reached Canning as to the secret 
stipulations of the Tilsit agreement. The 
Danish fleet was to be annexed. The 
Danish fleet need have caused little alarm 
to the British, and the Danish Government 
was no party to the proposal; but 
Canning felt justified in anticipating 
Napoleon. A British fleet appeared before 
Copenhagen, and de- 
h ;‘y’C> ; ; ^ manded that the Danish 

king and queen of spain made public, while the 

Charles IV. of Spain was not a king: of whom Tsai' and Napoleon TO- 
his country had reason to feel proud. After a pudiated the interpreta- 
contemptible reign of fifteen years, Napoleon .* on the 

compelled him to abdicate the throne in 1808. on me 


Austerlitz. He resolved to negotiate with 
the French Emperor ; and the two met in 
a personal private conference on a raft in 
the River Niemen, at Tilsit, on June 25th. 

The result of the meeting was a complete 
revolution in the European situation. ; 

Already Prussia was crushed and Austria 
paralysed : soon, in Napoleon’s expecta- 
tion, Great Britain would find her power 
sapped and her life-blood drained by the 
Continental System. It would be prefer- 
able to remove Russian antagonism rather 
than to attempt the conquest of Russia. 

At Tilsit, Napoleon found his task un- 
expectedly easy. The Tsar was ready to 
abandon the allies whom he held guilty 
of playing him false. Napoleon had a 
settlement to propose which would place 
all Western Europe under his own heel, 
and complete the Tsar’s 
Eastern supremacy by 
bestowing on him F inland 
and the better part of Jgl 
Turkey. Between them, 
the two would be masters 
of all Europe ; and the IH 
ruin of . Great Britain 
would be assured when ^9 
every port in Europe 
should be closed to her ppL A, 
ships and her commerce . 

The Tsar found himself 
willing* to abandon the 
liberation of an ungrateful w , 

Europe in favour of the 
aggrandisement of Russia. 

The Treaty of Tilsit king 
left to Prussia only a frag- 
ment of her dominions, 
and this merely as a con- 
cession of Napoleon’s to 
the Tsar’s goodwill. Her Polish domains 
were transformed into the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, controlled by Saxony. Danzig 
became a free town. Other Prussian 
districts were added to Murat’s duchy of 
Berg, to Jerome Bonaparte’s kingdom of 
Westphalia, and to Louis’s kingdom of 
■ r .... Holland. The French army 
. was to remain in occupation 
T Until such war indemnity as 
"*' S1 France might claim should be 
paid. Turkey was to submit to France’s 
mediation between her and. Russia, or 
take the consequences. Britain was to on 
submit to Russia’s mediation, or take agi 
the consequences. ■ As provided by secret do; 
agreement, the mediation for the one the 
meant the cession of Wallachia and see 


it the cession 
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responded by a- new series of Orders in husband, King Charles IV., . bad ruled 
Council, imposing additional requirements Spain contemptibly for fifteen 
on neutral traders, on pain of being melancholy sequel to the enlightened 
treated as prize of war ; while Napoleon reign of Charles III. 

retorted with the Milan Decrees, imposing time they had acted 

a -corresponding penalty on neutrals who vassals of France, 
yielded to the British claim. That Gustavus 
of Sweden still refused to own himself 

The French T'f a . insignifc 

c sa , cant detail, since there was 

Monarchies no ,° f bis receiving Qo doy- 

any practical help. Never 
theless, defiance was coming from two Spain and 
quarters whence it might least of 
all have been expected. The French 
Republic had begun its career as the 
champion of freedom, in the sense of 
democracy as opposed to monarchy. It 
had toppled over dynasties and organised 
republics on every side ; in theory at venientl 
least it had established popular 
governments^ and abolished 

pared the way, iif accordance '■ \ i*. if,. 'I'' 

with the law laid down by raj • ’ ' 

to his empire a congeries, of Ferdinand vii. of sp. 
minor monamhies ; sometimes He becam e king- on the forced abdi- 
maintaining old dynasties , cati ™. ° f b p father, but Napoleon 

i ^ , , ’ kept him prisoner during the Perrin- 

c>C Hie times replacing them sular War. Ferdinand returnedto 
from his own family stock. Spain in 1814 , and died in 1833. 

For the old ancestral g_ ; w 

had substituted the arbitrary and grind- 
ing yoke of a foreign domination ; the 
peoples had not received the freedom 
of democracy, and they had been cobbed 
of national freedom as well. 

Hitherto Germany had all but lacked the 
nationalist conception ; owing to the 
Napoleonic order, the little leaven was 
by degrees to pervade the whole mass. 

In Spam, the spirit of the people had been 
repressed under .centuries of despotism; 
now, when a .foreign despot was thrust 
upon them, it blazed out in sudden 
defiance. How the triumph of Napoleon 
acted upon Germany we shall presently 
examine. It was in Spain that the next 
phase was to be inaugurated. The 
' his. mistress, a 


years— a 


For most of the 
as the humble 
a pawn for Napoleon 
to play when he thought fit. 

At the end of 1807, in order to facilitate 
the introduction of a French army into 
the Peninsula, the Emperor arranged with 
' J — as noted above — for a partition 
of Portugal and her colonies between 
France; incidentally, his 
Italian dominion was to be consolidated 
by the transfer of the Etrurian kingdom 
to France. But Napoleon had probably 
already made up his mind that it was time 
to substitute a Bonaparte for a Bourbon 
on the Spanish throne, a process con- 
’y facilitated by differences between 
the reigning sovereigns and 
the heir apparent, Ferdi- 
nand. Between the prince 
and Godoy there was 
natural hostility, which 
reached a point which 
seemed, before the end of the 
year, to warrant interven- 
tion — > theoretically in sup- 
port of the heir against the 
machinations of the Minister. 

But the advancing troops 
occupied fortresses $ alarm 
was created. A popular 
outbreak frightened Charles 
into abdication in favour of 
Ferdinand ; and the queen 
was soon entreating Murat, 
whom Napoleon had des- 
patched from Italy, to re- 
governments he store him. King and ex-king proceeded 
to meet the Emperor at Bayonne ; another 
outbreak in Madrid against the French 
served as excuse for enforcing abdication 
on Ferdinand. Charles surrendered his 
own claims to Napoleon, accepting estates 
and a pension by way of compensation ; 
Spain in and Napoleon nominated 

Revolt Against } is ,? wn 'brother Joseph 
Napoleon to tlie vacant throne in 

June, 1808. Murat, wi^o 
had hoped for the crown, had to he 
contented with that of Naples, from 
which Joseph was transferred. The pride of 
a proud nation was. touched to the quick ; 
and the whole Spanish people rose to arms 
in defiance of the Power which had over- 
: thrown the mightiest coalitions that all 

id her Europe had been able to pour against him; 
Lrij. 1 1 ; d . G ,t 11 1 r j . . , l ■ 



TlcW/ TRAFALGAR CHANGED JHE 

© FACE OF THE WORLP^« 

BEING A FOOTNOTE. TO 111/TORY M\Jy| 

By Sir. John KnoxIaughton^^^P^ 

0 N an°obscure ffitSnlS TZ 55? ^ ™c£Stt 
1 Napoleon received tire news of the 
battle of Trafalgar. There had been, 
he said, some fighting : _ also a storm m 
which a few French ships had unfortu- 
I natelv been lost. That was all. He 
I pushed on, and a fortnight later won 
1 the battle of Austerlitz. Here, indeed, 
was something like a victory, fir ery 
soldier in the French army knew it ? 
every Austrian, every Russian was 
keenly conscious of defeat. The judg- 
ment of war was decisive against the 
I coalition; and the dying Pitt, it has 
been said, recognised the blow as fatal 
to the liberties of Europe. Jena ancl 
Auerstadt in the following year seemed 
but to confirm the verdict, from which 

there was no longer any appeal. 

In England, public opinion did not 
take any extended view. To the 
! , English, as English, it 

! England s mat t e red little that the 
I Nightmare Austrians a nd Pfussians 
j Dissipated were cru shed by the French ; 

| but they quite understood that aftei 
i Trafalgar there was no fear of French 
army coming into England. The m- 


Napoleoa’s tor i eS) could understand 
Hopes buried that Trafalgar was the de- 
al Trafalgar struct i on 0 f his hopes and 
schemes. We are not to be beguiled or 
misled by his own statements ot _wnat 
he did or did not intend ; we judge 
from his persistent conduct, from lus ^ 
secret letters and orders, that from the 
date of the renewal of the war in 

i8ot his all-absorbing idea was to 
land his army in England, when, with 
the help of God, he would put an end 
to her existence. , _ „ 

So. he wrote repeatedly; but— as a 
still more illustrious Frenchman is said 
to have found — the first step was the 
most difficult. One after the other, m 
quick succession, he drew up different 
schemes for ferrying his army across the 
narrow sea— so narrow that men have 
swum it, so narrow that a boy m a 
dinghy might paddle himself across; 
but which to Napoleon was impassable, 
because a few ships of war-ships of 
the line, frigates, and smaller vessels— 
lav in the Downs or ranged along the 
coast of France, from Dunkirk to 
Etaples. in force to run down, sink, or 
destroy any boat which ventured out ; 
because in two years of scheming he 
was never able to bring up any sufficient 
force of the French navy 
The Vigilance to c | r j ve these ships away, 
Of Britain’s an(i secure the safe, unin- 
Wooden Wails termpte( i passage of these 
boats; because, before every port in 
France or Spain, wherever a French or 
Spanish ship of war was to be found, 
there was a corresponding foice keeping 
guard over it ; because all his plans 
were rendered futile by the tenacity ot 



I Cornwallis off Bresti and' under him 
j Pellew, Collingwood, Cochrane, and 
j others, in the Bay of Biscay, and of 
| Nelson in the Mediterranean, off Toulon. 

The main force of the French navy was 
at Brest, and there the watch was the 
j strictest. If only the Brest fleet could 

| evade the vigilance of Cornwallis, 'get probably as absurd as 

j The Chan in out an( ^ run up the Chan- would have been 

I Schemes nSmg riel, Keith, in the narrow certain;, but the fond hope" 

j of Napoleon sea > might be overpowered destroyed at Trafalgar. ^ " 

' . and the French army be was forced on Napoleon that ther 

| carried across before Cornwallis or any 
of his colleagues to the southward 
knew anything about it. 

The detailed technical history of these 
l two years, and the confidential cone- 
j spondence during these two years of 
j Napoleon with his Ministers, admirals, 

| and generals, give positive proofs of the 
reality of his wishes and hopes. But the 
point to which we would call especial 
| notice is the frequent change of plan. 

J As soon as the failure of, one became 
| , evident, the conception of another began 
j to take form. The death of La Touche- 
-Treville, commanding at Toulon, in 
; . August, 1804, put an end to one plan ; 

another had to be evolved, and gradually 
I the Emperor conceived the one, more 
| familiarly known, of a gathering of 
j French and Spanish squadrons in the 
I West Indies, whence they were to return 
I and sweep the Channel in overpowering 
| force. When that failed, a modification 
I of it was to^be tried. The fleet from the 
8 Mediterranean was to come off Brest ; 

I * at the same time the fleet ' in Brest was 
to come out, and Cornwallis, caught 
between, the two, was to be crushed. 

| By no possibility could such a plan-- 

| setting at defiance all principles of navi- endure. In Spain, ‘ in 
• gation aud naval war-~,have succeeded ; Germany, in Russia,’ it was maintained f 
and if Villeneuve, the admiral com- past the breaking point, and the I 
mandmg the Mediterranean fleet, Bajpl Peninsular War, the Russian campaign, 
Thwarted bought it off Brest, it must and the War of Liberation followed. 6 

Plans of the ~ ave „ en _ destroyed- by Leipzig and Waterloo were the conse- 1 

Emperor ^ ^ 1S b e i° re ever {be quents ; the ! Congress of Vienna, the I 

fleet from inside could get .Holy Alliance,, the map of Europe as 1. 

out.. As it was, Villeneuve refused to it remained for fifty years, the kindling i 
hi ow away his fleet m that fashion, and, ; of German aspirations succeeded, and *| 
having come as far as Ferrol, turned in the unification, of Germany, and 1 — less f 
tlie opposite direction and went to Cadiz, directly - of Italy, - has placed the 
His disobedience marked the .failure, of coping-stone op the edifice whose 1 
.thisplan; and, threatened by a coalition foundation was laid in the destruction 
of the European Powers, Napoleon, w.ho of the French sea power at Trafalgar, 
had been flattering himself with the idea , John Knox Laughton 1 


that if he could crush England the soul 
of the coalition would be dead, felt 
obliged to attend to the critical position 
in Germany before starting on a new 
plan to get his army across the Straits.. 

That some plan, on lines similar 
to those that had preceded it, and . 

any of them, 
devised appears 
was 

The knowledge 
" . re was 

no longer a possibility of his getting 
the command of the Channel tor the 
few hours or days that he required, and 
that other means must be found for 
breaking the power of England. She 
could not be crushed by armed force, 
she should be crushed by the ruin of 
her commerce.. Out of this determina- 
tion came the Berlin and Milan Decrees, 
the Continental System, the land block- 
ade, met— on the part of England— by 
the Orders in Council and the blockade by 
sea. .Of the cruel suffering caused by 
this commercial war, this war of the sea 
against the' land, we cannot speak in . 

The Great any detad ‘ In En g land it I 
Results of was terrible; but the national j 
Trafalgar exis tence was at stake, and it 
was endured. In France it 
was the ruin of bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers ; when the factories were 
still, the workmen were starving ; it was j 
the horror of desolation crowning the j 
desolation of more than a dozen years E 
of titanic war. But the glamour of ! 
military success and. the authority of j 
the Emperor maintained the straggle 
and sustained the suffering. Other 
nations, not -so supported, refused to j 

Portugal, in i 
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NELSON’S FAMOUS SIGNAL AT TRAFALGAR 
In this picture, reproduced from the painting by Turner, Nelson’s flagship, the Victory, is shown 
flying the memorable signal at Trafalgar, “England expects every man will do his duty.’ 


“TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY” 

This spirited painting, by Stenfieid, suggests something of the confusion which ensued when 
the British ships of war pressed home their attack on the French and won a crowning victory. 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE 
This famous picture was painted by Turner after seeing the old T&n<$raire towed up theThames. 
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NELSON’S DEATH IN THE HOUR OK 
VICTORY 

From the painting; by A. W. Devis 
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THE AWAKENING OF NATIONALISM 

WELLINGTON’S BRILLIANT TRIUMPHS IN THE 
PENINSULAR WAR 

MAPOLEON had committed himself to fabric. A complete reorganisation had 
IN an 'error vast and far-reaching in his become an absolute necessity,, while it 
attempt to reduce Great Britain to sub- could be brought about only by a drastic 
mission by his Continental .'System. He suppression of vested interests,. which was 
calculated that Britain had more need of anathema to the cabal whidi had hith ^ 
the Continent than the Continent had of guided the king. Statesmen^ were not 
Britain; whereas the need' for English lacking who realised the need the l e was 
goods was so great that no decrees could only one, Stem, who had the resoli n 
keep them out, and, while a sea-borne Rt>ssia to carry the r<gorms through 

trade was a necessity, the British could, in Necdof “^^^^Tlucked t e c™ 
ensure that no earners but themselves Rcfom lumself stiUT^keb t 1? e cou ^ 
should be available. In his Spanish to entiust him with the ta.sk. 

policy he committed himself to a second Hardenberg the statesman who took tlie 
error equally far-reaching, based on a place of Haugwitz, was < of IT ic ! same 

miscalculation which would probably have school as Stem , but h ,,^ 

hpen shared bv almost everv observer enough to overnde opposition, by a 
at the time He assumed that a Govern- curious fate,- it was Napoleon himself who 
ment having for its sanction the force of after Tilsit forced Stem upon the king, 
the Empire^ could have nothing to fear because Hardenberg’s English ^mpatlnes 
from popular insuiTection. The event were not to be tole ated an £ p VT 
was to prove that an insurgent people, appeared to him m the hght of a fin^uemr 
_ „ t supported by a British army, whose skill would raise the funds which 

The French : ificant in numbers but he intended to extort from Prussia. 

Army Held abl | led> cou i d keep a quarter Stein was appointed Minister m October, 
in Check q{ y a miUion F renc h troops 1807, with a free hand, which he did not 

locked im in the Peninsula for five years and hesitate to use. . 

findlv dnve them out of it altogether, in Prussian society was organised m three 
suite ^ of the military genius of such rigidcastes— -nobles, citizens, and peasants, 
o-gnerals as Soult Massena, and Marmont. Of these, none but the first had any shai e 
The * initial ~ mis ca ' ■ ation of the ease whatever in the management of the state, 
with which Spain could be held in subjec- while the last were ^ f 
tion being demonstrated, the Governments of serfage. J^e nobles su^pie . J H 
learned that popular national enthusiasm officers ot the. army the rank and ffi,e 
was a potent instrument at their disposal were drawn uom the peasan - 

which they had not hitherto dreamed ox The Three 

bringing into play, and winch ultimately Classes * V f ^ U was for- 

wrought Napoleon’s downfall. * a Prussia , . , the nobles to descend 

Ev^n at the time when Napoleon was bidden to the noble => 10 uesc.ua 

intervening in Spain and carrying out his to the degrading occupation oi tiade. 
scheme fo? a Bonapartist monarchy, the The land itself ^was correspondingly divided 
• w «e KAincf nrenared in Prussia, between the three classes and could not 

fnd the sled was being lown which should : pass from one to the other. The Prussian 
■ j t * u r \ n & forth harvest. Jena peasant was still in the position legally 
and d AuerffiMt had awakened the existing held by the English villein in the fourteenth 
Government of that unhappy state to a century, but which even then was largely 
consciousness :of the - rottenness of its modified in practice. To the citizen, ax the 

4739 





HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD ; 

every man to follow whatsoever calling he 
chose. The transfer of land became free ; 
the peasant was no longer bound to the 
soil, he was at liberty to seek new pastures 
or to join in the life of the cities. A little 
later, not by 
Stein but . by 
Hardenberg, he 
was converted 
into the pro- 
prietor of his 
land ; for the 
present he re- 
mained a tenant 
who had to pay 
the landlord 
dues in one form 
or another for 
his holding, 
while both Stein 
and Harden- 
berg left the 
jurisdiction of 
the baronial 
class intact. 
A sense of 


sense of a denizen of the cities, as well as to 
the serf, citizenship in the sense of political 
rights and responsibilities was denied. 

Under such conditions public spirit even 
of the most local kind could scarcely take 
root; patriotism, 
the_ public spirit 

m e n d a t i o n s ; jourdan Souit 

before Stein had two of napoleon’s famous marshals 

been a week in ^ OTarsiial * n tlle army of Napoleon, Jourdan gained victories ag 
rr- | " v J the Austrians, but was defeated by the Duke of Wellington at Vil 

Omce lie nau j n 1313, Soult was a tower of strength to the French army 
translated the served his country with distinction in Spain and other coun 
re COm men da- was defeated by Sir John Moore at the battle of Con 

tions into decrees. The restrictions which common citizenship 
bound a man to live and die in the class Stein saw the mean! 
and in the employment to which he was in demanding the 
born were abolished. The law permitted obligations of citiz 


the death of sir jonrl moore at corunn^ 

In chief command of the British army in Spain in 1808, Sir John Moore co-operated with the Spaniards in expelling 
l French forces from the Peninsula. Learning of the Spanish defeats and, of the fall of Madrid, he began a masterly 
^ Comnna^ the huge army of France following in pursuit. In a brilliant action at Corunna, on 
January 16th, 1309, Moore repulsed Soult’s attack, but in the hour of victory the gallant soldier was mortally wounded. 
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ws admirably depicted above * 
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Stein was zealous to place the country 
once more on a fighting basis, and to ally 
it with Austria ; in the sudden uprising 
of Spain he was not alone in recognising 
a a universal call to arms, and he did 
not believe in the completeness of the 
harmony between the Tsar and Napoleon. 

The Emperor received information of his 
plans for an Austrian alliance, and the 
demands on Prussia immediately took 
a more stringent form. Defiance at the 
moment was impossible ; Frederic William 
gave way. Stein soon after resigned, and 
the present prospect of Prussia taking 
arms against Napoleon disappeared. A 
few weeks later Stein was forced by the 
Emperor’s wrath to flee for his life to 
Austrian territory. But the grain of 
mustard-seed, the nationalist ideal, had 
taken root. 

The “ Address to the German Nation,” 
issued by the philosopher Fichte during 
this year, formed a powerful appeal 
which went home to the hearts of 
the people, and when their hour came 
they answered to it magnificently. All 
Europe was startled by the rising of 
Spam Spain, some months before the fall 
Up in ot t ? ie great Minister in Prussia. 
Arms the last week of May, with- 

out organisation, without warning, 
without any common plan, every district 
of Spain which was not actually dominated 
by the presence of French forces was in 
arms. The officials were compelled by the 
By populace to join ; those who ventured to 
refuse were apt to find a short shrift. At 
every centre of insurrection a “ junta,” or 
governing committee, was formed in the 
name of King Ferdinand, as well as an 
army. The clergy flung themselves into 
the popular cause in opposition to the 
Antichrist who was coercing the Pope. 

It did not occur to Napoleon that the 
resistance was serious. His generals, Bes- 
sieres, Dupont, and others, were soon 
moving on various provinces ; but a 
success of Bessieres, which secured the 
jral aiming of the route from the Pyrenees to Madrid, was 
s -PJ e J? arec f‘ followed within a week by a disaster to 

r of Prussia was Dupont, who was compelled to capitulate ^ 
>ely nationalist ; with all his forces at Baylen, and King 
u more seriously Joseph, at the end of July, had to flee from 
oiiic ascendancy Madrid, which he had only just entered. 
whi±e he aroused Meanwhile the Government in London 
l himself in the had resolved on a new military policy. ■ 
a the kmg in his Napoleon had seized Portugal, but that 
w ^° country was eager to be set free, and the 
ges challenged, mistress of the seas had * no difficulty .in 
a ' ■ ■ 


in public duties. He started at the 
bottom by instituting local elective 
bodies to manage minor local affairs — 
the beginnings of a representative system 
which was intended to culminate in 
representative parliament; not, as ■in- 
England, controlling administration, but 
able to make its voice heard and its will 
felt in public affairs. Stein’s 
tenure of office, however, was 
too brief to enable him to carry 
his programme beyond the 
initial stage, which was of itself sufficient 
to bring into being the sense of individual 
responsibility and duty to the public, 
of a common good to be wrought for in 
common, for which there was no room 
in the old system. 

Besides this there was the reorganisa- 
tion of the army, a work which, like the 
abolition of caste, was not the creation of 
Stein’s own genius, but was one which his 
colleagues would hardly have been able 
to set on foot without the aid of his 
vigorous initiative. The actual organiser 
was Scharnhorst. As matters stood, 
promotion among the officers was per- 
manently blocked by superannuated 
veterans, and the ranks were filled 
with long-service men, to whom the 
citizen class had not contributed. 

The recent development of huge armies 
had made universal liability to military 
service a practical necessity ; but the con- 
-ditions laid down after Tilsit restricted 
the number of troops to 40,000 men. Zj 
Scharnhorst’s pfan a short- service period 
took the place of the former twenty years 
in the ranks. At the conclusion of the 
period the men were drafted into reserves, 
so that while the numbers of the short- 
service army stood at 40, 000, there was soon 
a large reserve of trained soldiers who 
£ould be called to arms in case of necessity. 
In addition, a “ Landwehr,” or militia, 
was created for home defence, though 
it was not enrolled till five years later, 
AwakamW ancl tiie scheme of a Land- 
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Reforming 
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despatching troops thither. The Spanish 
monarchy was at war with Great Britain, 
but Spain, now represented by the Central 
junta at Seville, was at war with Napoleon, 
and, in Canning's view, was ipso facto 
an ally of Great Britain. On August 1st 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had particularly 
distinguished himself in India, landed in 
Portugal at the head of 18,000 British troops. 

At Yimeiro he was met by Junot, 
who was still in command of the French 
forces in Portugal. Wellesley was victori- 
ous, hut his success was marred by the 
arrival on the scene of two senior officers, 
Burrard and Dalrymple, who, instead of 
crushing Junot completely, concluded, with 
him the Convention of Cintra, under which 
the French troops evacuated Portugal, 
but were conveyed with their arms in Eng- 
lish ships to France. The indignation of 
Napoleon with J 11 not was equalled by 
British indignation with the generals who 
had failed to make the most of their 
success. All were recalled, and the 
command was taken up by Sir John 
Moore, though Wellesley, cleared of all 
charges, was to reappear next year. 
Napoleon was annoyed not so much by 
, the actual events in the 
Ti*ht Grf S P en i nsu * a as by the excitement 

* g ia r \ p they were causing in Europe. 
On Prussia TT n 1 xi t- A 

He tightened the curb upon 

Prussia, which shrank from Stein’s pro- 
posal of open war, and caused the Minister’s 
fall. But the matter of first importance 
was to overawe Europe by a fresh demon- 
stration of the amity between the Emperor 
and the Tsar, since Austria, too, had been 
reorganising and arming. 

In October, a magnificent conference was 
held at Erfurt, where all the vassal princes 
were present and the Courts of Austria and 
Prussia were both represented. In appear- 
ance, at least, the conference was successful. 
Napoleon left Erfurt with the operations 
against Turkey for carrying out the Tilsit 
agreement postponed, and with a free hand 
for Spain. Nevertheless, the display of 
harmony only veiled the fact that the 
Tsar’s friendship for Napoleon was cooling. 

* The Emperor was fully aware that the 
suppression of Spain, would demand a large 
force. Early in November he himself 
passed the Pyrenees to conduct the opera- 
tions. The daring spirit of the insurgents 
had not provided them with a capable 
central government in the Seville Junta, 
or with capable military chiefs, and their 
dispositions were quite inadequate for 


coping with Napoleon. Their extended line 
was rapidly pierced and scattered : and 
though Palafox was able to throw himself 
into Saragossa, where a prolonged and 
heroic defence was maintained, it appeared 
as though serious resistance had already 
been shattered. Napoleon marched in 
triumph to Madrid. In the meantime, 
n Sir John Moore, whose in- 

c . ca T ,° u formation from the British 
ir o a ©©re a g en £ an( ] f rom the Spanish 
At Corunna (f overnment was scan dal- 

ously inadequate, had advanced under 
great difficulties to support the Spaniards. 
Learning of the Spanish defeats, and, by 
an accident, of the fall of Madrid, he 
turned to effect a diversion by advancing 
against Soult’s division. This brought 
Napoleon himself in pursuit, and Moore 
began a masterly retreat to Corunna, 
where English transports should have 
been awaiting him but were not. 

Napoleon was satisfied to leave the com- 
pletion of the pursuit to Soult, while he 
himself retired from Spain, which he re- 
garded as virtually conquered. Moore, in 
a brilliant action at Corunna, on January 
1 6th, 1809, repulsed Soult’s attack, and 
though his own life was lost, his troops were 
able to embark on the transports, which 
had now arrived. Six weekslater, Saragossa 
had fallen. Soult entered Portugal, the 
South of Spain was held in subjection by 
Marshal Victor, and. with a quarter of a 
million of French troops in the Peninsula, 
the insurgents seemed to have little 
enough to hope for. * 

But it was equally obvious that a very 
large force was necessary to maintain 
Joseph in Spain. In Austria, the war 
party was in the ascendant, and the active 
spirit of revolt was spreading in Germany. 
Austria resolved on war, confident that it 
would take but little to bring about the 
co-operation of Prussia and of the Rhenish 
confederation. The population of the Tyrol, 
which had been ceded to Bavaria at the 
Treaty of Presburg, detested 
Aus na he ^ new re gi me? w hic.h ignored 

^ ampicm traditional customs and preju- 
Of Freedom The Austrian army itself 

had been placed on a greatly improved 
footing by the Archduke Charles, and the 
Minister, Count Stadion, was of Stein’s 
political school — -mutatis mutandis — with 
a strong desire for Austria to take her 
place as the leader of German nationalism. 
It was as the champion of European 
freedom and German nationalism that 



:A{*RIAc£E -OF NAPOLEON TO MARIE LOUISE OF AUSTRIA IN 1810 

’’ ■ From the painting 


by Ron get 
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OF ROME,; ON JUNE 10th, 1811 

apoleon and Marie Louise was born an heir on March 20th, 1811, and from his birth he was styled 
His baptism on June 10th is depicted in the above picture. His death occurred m the year 1832. 

, and sought and obtained an before they, too, were r ecalled. The whole 
i the north, at the opening business was a ghastly failure. In the 
ing but unauthorised raid of meanwhile, Wellesley had been showing 
with a regiment of cavalry what it was possible for a biilliant 

had excited high hopes for commander to do, and what it was not 

; but he had been unsup- possible to do unaided. . 

ras annihilated at Stralsund, On his arrival at Lisbon m April ; he 

)ern . organised the defences of the capital 

of Brunswick, successor of and then threw himself ^northward on 
:e who had formerly com- Soult’s lines of communication, and forced 
Prussian forces, raided the marshal to evacuate Portugal with the 
Bohemia, but Germany was loss of his cannon. He was thus enabled 
mire without aiding. It was to attempt a swift blow on Madrid, in 
?yrol that the gallant Hofer conjunction with the. Spaniards. But 
abdued after Wagram. Under he could get no reinforcements from 
,, the Tyrolese had thrown off England— the troops were wanted for 
yoke ; and now an invading Walcheren; — and the Spanish Government 
ith such disaster that the forces, the generals, and the Government 
aated the region. But the itself, were incompetent. Wellesley reached 
as soon to find itself deserted. Talavera, where lie was attacked by Ling 
af July the belated British Joseph and Marshal Victor on July 38 th. 
expedition arrived on the The Spaniards broke and flecl, yet the 
Scheldt. An immediate ad- valour of the British troops gave them the 
vance on Antwerp might still victory. But the British troops could 
have dealt a heavy blow; but , not take Madrid by themselves, and 
isted at Flushing while the Soult was already threatening the line of 
rtwerp were being secured- In retreat. Wellesley, who was rewarded for 
M Walcheren the troops were his victory by the _ title of. Viscount 
vers. The bulk of them w.ere Wellington, fell back into Portugal, recog- 
aid those that were left were nising that the present possibilities were 
cimated from the same cause limited to the defence of that country. 
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Wellington’s retirement into Portugal 
and the collapse of the Walcheren Expedi- 
tion, capping the defeat of Wagram and 
the failure of Germany to rise, ended any 
inclination on Austria’s part for the pro- 
longation of the contest. Count Stadion 
was replaced by Metternich, in whom 
popular sympathies did not exist. The 
T . r idea of Austria as the head of 
w r , a German nation vanished. 

. » k i Austria bowed to the con- 
as a ee queror. By the Treaty of Vienna 
in October, the Tyrol, in spite of promises, 
was tossed back to Bavaria, its resistance 
was crushed, and Hofer was betrayed and 
shot as a rebel. The regions terminating 
on the Adriatic were surrended to Napo- 
leon, and formed into the Illyrian Pro- 
vinces.” Cracow was annexed to the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw. The Austrian 
change of front was completed and her 
humiliation consummated when, in the 
following March, Napoleon demanded and 
obtained the hand of the Austrian princess, 
Marie Louise, an alliance for the sake of 
which he divorced Josephine. 

Before Wagram, Napoleon had already 
rounded off his Italian dominion. Pius 
VII. had never been his obedient servant ; 
even after the Berlin Decree, the Pope 
refused to close the papal ports to the 
British. In 1808 Napoleon occupied 
Rome ; in May, 1809, he issued a decree 
confiscating the Papal States, and the Pope 
was held a still unsubmissive prisoner at 
Savona. The States themselves were re- 
organised as 4 epartments. The annexation 
was another move towards stopping the 
leaks in the Continental System. 

Sweden had been secured at last by the 
fall of Gustavus IV. , whose stubborn refusal 
to submit to overwhelming force brought 
about his deposition, and the elevation of 
Charles XIII. to the throne. Charles sub- 
mitted to the inevitable, and since there 
was no heir to the reigning house, found an 
excuse for nominating Marshal Bernadotte 

Bernadotte h * SUCCe^OlV Although 
;a Control Bernadotte did not actually 
Of Sweden ascend the throne till 18x8, 
he at once assumed practical - 
control of the state. The formation of i 
the Illyrian provinces after the Treaty of ' 
Vienna closed what had been the Austrian ■ 
ports in the Adriatic. There remained only : 
some joints on the North German, coast, 
besides' Holland,, -where Louis Bonaparte * 
found the needs of his subjects more 
exigent than his 5 brother's demands, and 
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permitted a considerable introduction of 
British goods, which, it must be remem- 
bered, covered practically all colonial pro- 
duce, tea, cotton, and other necessaries, 
since British ships were the only carriers. 

In 18x0 the Emperor’s demands became 
so insistent that Louis abdicated, where- 
upon Holland was annexed to Napoleon’s 
empire. It is noteworthy that Joseph in 
Spain, as well as Louis in Holland, 
found the brother’s bonds so galling that 
he, too, would have abdicated if he had 
been permitted to do so. The annexation 
of Holland, in July, 1810, was followed up 
by the incorporation with the empire of 
the still nominally free Hansa towns and 
coastal districts, including the Duchy of 
Oldenburg, with the futile aim of stopping 
every cranny in the wall which Napoleon 
was seeking to build up for the total ex- 
clusion of British commerce. The seizure 
of Oldenburg soon proved to be at least a 
contributory cause of the defeat of the very 
object with which it had been effected.' 

The divorce of Josephine was canned 
through, with her reluctant consent, at 
the close of 1809. For obvious reasons, 
Napoleon, like Henry VIII. of England, 
wanted a male heir of his 

Divorce aad ^ *° C f Vl J ? nthe . dynasty; 
Marriage a want which J osephme could 
not supply. Moreover, a matri- 
monial alliance with one of the two 
imperial houses would give the dynasty 
of the Corsican a status which it lacked. 
The first approaches on the subject had 
been made to Alexander at Erfurt ; by 
him they had not been warmly received, 
and of the two available Russian princesses 
the elder had been promptly betrothed 
to the Duke of Oldenburg. 

In December, 1809, a formal request for 
the hand of the second was presented to 
the Tsar ; but already the balance was 
leaning towards Austria. Napoleon was 
disinclined to . risk receiving a direct refusal 
from Russia which the Tsar’s lukewarm 
attitude rendered more than probable. 
Negotiations were opened with Vienna, 
where Metternich had none of Alexander’s 
scruples. The . marriage was arranged 
and took place : in April. . The annexatidh 
of Oldenburg completed the breach with 
Russia; which formally withdrew from the 
Continental . System in December, . and 
opened' its ports: to British commerce. 

■ Napoleon had in. fact decided on a change 
of policy. Austria could no longer be 
considered as a rival, but she might be 





CAPTURE OF BADAJOZ BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN 1812 

~ v ~ ;* . it before Soult could arrive to 

nmg or uie town “was perhaps the most terrific incident of the war.” The ^defence was 
but, after appalling carnage, the walls were carried by escalade and the fortress captured. 

From a contemporary engraving 

the development of the rupture between 
France and Russia into open war before 
any long time should have passed. 

In the Peninsula, moreover, the course 
of the year’s campaigning did not improve 
the French position. It •opened, indeed, 
not unfavourably. Wellington was mak- 
ing no movement into Spain, and during 


Reaching Badajoz in the middip of March, the Duke of Wellington resolved to carry 
relieve it, and the storming of the town “was p^rhans the most terrific incident oi 
obstinafce’and ingenious, t_l, _T. „ _ . 

utilised as an associate in consolidating 
the empire of Western Europe. If Russia 
chose to assume the role of rival instead 
of coadjutor, she should in due course be 
humbled like all other opponents except 
the maritime Power. The dream which 
Napoleon may have dreamed after Tilsit 
of an advance through Asia, in conjunction 
with Russia, and the demolition of the 
British power in India, had been of but 
brief duration at best, though the sus- 
picion of it had caused some commotion 
in the minds both of the British them- 
selves and of native potentates who hoped 
to profit by their overthrow. As N apoleon 
and Alexander drew manifestly apart, the 
perturbation was speedily allayed. But 
in Europe the events of 1810 pointed to 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF THE DUKE OF WELLIJS 

M briiliapt campaigns in Spain, during which he inflicted a serie: 
put an end to the French domination in that country. Reaching M 
picture, he entered the city in triumph, the inhabitants of the plac» 

From the painting by Wiu. Hilton, R. A, 

and disagreements of the French generals. found him 0 
Wellington had advanced to the north could not ) 
of Portugal with the intention of relieving ■ supplies v 
the Spanish garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo, jealous anc 
on its frontier, which was invested , and ■ could not 1 
was holding out gallantly ; but the in comman 


retreat imperative. Ciudad Rodrigo' and the fortress 
Almeida fell. At Busaco, however, Mas- frontier of 
sena accepted the challenge to an engage- work in it 
ment offered by Wellington and met with happened tc 
a severe repulse, which gave heart to the In March. 
1 or tuguese on the spot— -for Massena that his purr 

had the flower of the French veterans began to wil 

under liis comnicind -and to the British Wellington. 1 

Ministry at home having secur 

Wellington continued his retreat, and the 

pursuing Massena suddenly found himself The Ra P‘ d 

faced by the famous lines of Torres Vedras Movements of 

behind which Wellington had secured the Weilington 

w hole of his foi ces and his supplies, as well Barossa Me 

as an immense number of civilians. Those he went" so t 

lines he had steadily and silently pre- often hard pc 

pared for- a year past, till they were obliged to e 

impregnable though the French had no to Salamanc 

suspicion of their existence. Also he insubordinati 

had systematically stripped the whole of rapidity of W 

the neighbouring district, and Massena security of I 
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of whom more than 2,000 were killed or 
wounded. Marmont, however, marching 
from the north, effected a junction with 
Soult, and the preponderance of the 
French force was so great that the siege 
had to be raised. But since the country 
was unable to maintain so large an army, 
Marmont again withdrew. 

While Wellington was doing all the work 
on the Portuguese frontier with no 
practical help from the Spanish army and 
the Spanish Government, the efforts of 
the French marshals who were engaged 
on the subjugation of Northern Spain 
were perpetually nullified by the activities 
of the Spanish guerrilla leaders, whom no 
defeats in the field could crush ; and 
presently the ' French armies began to 
feel the drain due to the withdrawal of 
troops who were to form part of the grand 
army with which Napoleon was projecting 
the invasion of Russia. To this tremendous 
scheme must in the main be attributed 
the fact that Napoleon neglected 
personally to take in hand the subjugaton 
of Spain. The marshals to whom he 
left the task were brilliant commanders, 


of an aggressive movement into Spain 
on Wellington's part now depended on the 
recovery of Almeida and of Ciudad 
Rodrigo on the north, and of Badajoz on 
the south. Badajoz, defended with all 
the resources of engineering ’skill by the 
commandant, Philippon, was left to Beres- 
ford, and proved too hard a task for him. 
Wellington’s own efforts were concentrated 
on the two northern fortresses. 

The splendid conduct of the British regi- 
ments at Fuentes d'Onoro foiled Massena’s 
attempt to raise the siege of Almeida, and 
the marshal's supersession by Marmont 
prevented a repetition of the attempt. 

- . The position of the garrison 
Wellington wag hopelesSj but the C0m . 

° ssc f* lott mandant, Brennier, blew up 
o mea a his magazines before breaking 
his way out through' the besiegers with 
most of his forces, and Wellington took 
possession. In the south Soult advanced 
against Reresford, and was in J une repulsed 
in the desperate action of Albuera, where 
practically the whole of the fighting on 
the side of the allies was done by the 
British troops, less than 7,000 in number, 


AT VITTORIA: WELLINGTON LEADING THE THIRD DIVISION TO THE ATTACK 
This battle, fought on June 21st, 1813, was the decisive engagement of the campaign. Vittoria was the key to 
the line of communication with France, and there the French were routed, sustaining an irretrievable overthrow 

From the flrrtwin^ by R. Caton Wood villc 
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but they were not, individually, a match 
for Wellington, and they habitually failed 
to act with that concert which Napoleon’s 
own presence would have ensured. The 
Russian scheme so overshadowed all else 
that Spain lost its true importance in his 
eyes, and his forces there were weakened ; 
and when he finally gave the scheme effect 
v . , its disastrous termination 

k necessitated a; withdrawal of 

Commander W ^ §th turned 

the scale decisively m favour 
of the British general in the Peninsula. 
That consummation, however, was not 
yet reached; although during 1812 Wel- 
lington was able to establish his personal 
superiority unmistakably, it was not till 
the next year that he could conduct a 
campaign which should expel the French 
from the Peninsula altogether. Never- . 
theless; the certainty that a Russian cam- 
paign would have precedence of everything 
else in Napoleon’s plans materially affected 
those of Wellington.. In January, by a 
sudden attack, which Marmont. had not 
anticipated, he carried Ciudad Rodrigo by 
storm, capturing the siege-train without 
which Marmont could make no effective 
attempt to recapture the place, which 
was now occupied by a Spanish garrison. 

In the middle of March, Wellington was 
be lore Badajoz, the second of the two keys 
to Spain, determined how to carry fit 
at pill costs before Soult could arrive to 
relieve it. The storming of Badajoz was 
perhaps the most terrific incident of the 
war ; the obstinacy and ingenuity of 
Philippon’s defence made the struggle 
exceptionally desperate ; and when, after 
appalling carnage, the walls were 
carried by escalade, there were two days 
during which the British troops, frenzied 
with their victory, lost all semblance of 
discipline, and the officers lost- all control 
over them. Soult was not to be drawn 
into an engagement. It became Welling- 
ton’s object to make his junction with 
Wellington's Marmont impossible 5 and this 
Brilliant was accomplished' by Hill’s 
Strategy ex P loit in capturing the bridge 
of Almaraz. Holding both 
Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo, Wellington 
could.: keep both Marmont and Soult un- 
certain as to which of them would be liis 
next object of attack; and he had succeeded 
in makingSoult believe that he was on the 
point of a move; into the south when he 

was already bn his Way 'to" measure swotds 
with' Marmont. The; result was the cam- 
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paign of Salamanca in J uly . After pro- 
longed manoeuvring, neither general being 
willing to risk a serious defeat, Marmont 
endeavoured by a flanking movement 
with his left wing to cut off Wellington’s 
chance of retreat and to crush him. 

In doing so a gap was opened between 
centre and left. The opportunity . thus 
given was seized ; W ellington was able to 
deliver a crushing blow. Marmont was 
seriously wounded. The disaster to the 
French would have been complete but for 
the skill with which Clause!, who took 
Marmont’s place, drew the defeated army 
from the field. Wellington was able to 
march on Madrid, whence King Joseph 
fled to Valencia, summoning Soult to 
raise the blockade of Cadiz, leave Anda- 
lusia, and join forces with him. At 
Madrid the victors were received with 
wild enthusiasm. Still, Wellington was 
not strong enough without reinforcements 
to carry his success further, or even to 
maintain a secure position in Spain, 
especially after an unexpected failure to 
capture the castle of Burgos. Once more 
he found ' himself obliged to' fall back on 

The Titanic 0°. Portuguese frontier. The 
decisive campaign was deterred 

Europe tiU *8*3-. The disasters of 
_ the Moscow campaign, to be 
described in the next chapter, gave a new 
h> rm to the Titanic straggle in Europe, 
and more and more of the French troops 
were withdrawn from the Peninsula. 
Wellington, on the other hand, was some- 
what better supported by the British 
Government, with whom he had a powerful 
advocate in the person of his brother, 
the Marquess Wellesley, whose brilliant 
career as Governor-General of India has 
been narrated in an earlier volume. 

CM the 200,000 French troops that 
remained, which still included contingents 
from the subject or dependent nation- 
alities, nearly half were .occupied in 
endeavouring to hold down the northern 
districts, and to repress the irrepressible 
guerrillas and their brilliant chief, Mina. 
Soult had 1 been called away to Napoleon’s 
aid, and the armies in Spain were com- 
manded nominally by Joseph, actually 
by the veteran Jourdan, when Wellington 
took the offensive in the late spring of 
1813, having now under his command 
nearly 50,000 British troops, supple- 
mented by Portuguese. Deluding the 
enemy into the belief that his attack was 
to be directed against the centre of Spain* 





VITTORIA : FLIGHT OF THE FRENCH THROUGH THE TOWN AFTER THE BATTLE 
From the painting by Robert Hilling- ford 
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he was on the march into the northern 
districts before the enemy could concen- 
trate. Vittoria was the key to the line 
of communication with France; and 
here the decisive battle was fought 
on June 21st. It ended in the utter rout 
of. the French. Guns, ammunition, bag- 
gage, treasure, all the accumulated spoil 

The French of I°f pj * 3 five years in Spain 
were lost. The French army 
f ls v as * r . was in full flight to France. 

at Viiforia ^ ^ irretnevab]e . 

Soult was once more despatched to do all 
that could be done to hold the frontier. 
He applied to the task supreme skill and 
daring, but it was impossible of accom- 
plishment. By the end of the year 
Wellington’s Peninsular army was on 
French soil. Between him and Soult the 
last contest took place on April ioth, 1814, 
at the hard-fought battle of Toulouse, 
which could barely be claimed as a victory 
by the British commander. And the battle 
itself was needless; for although the fact 
was unknown to Soult or to Wellington, 
Napoleon had already abdicated ; only 
the terms of the abdication were not fully 
settled until the following day. 

The story of his fall will be told in our 
next chapter ; but first we must turn 
from the accounts of campaigns with 
which we have hitherto been occupied to 
other aspects of the Peninsular War. 
We have, remarked on the fact that while 
the Spanish guerrillas maintained a persis- 
tent and successful warfare against the 
French domination in the north, thereby 
rendering immense service to Wellington, 
the Spanish Government and Government 
troops habitually failed to co-operate with 
their great ally. The guerrillas were not 
politicians; their one object was to rid 
themselves of the foreign oppressor. 

The termination of the regime of the 
Bourbons and Godoy seemed to give their 
opportunity to the reformers, who had 
been multiplied by the French Revolution. 
Bourbon ^ev succeeded in obtaining the 
Regime summons , oi the Cortes, or the 
at an End neares * thing to the Cortes avail- . 

able, in Cadiz, when the rest 
of Andalusia was in the hands of the 
French. As had happened in France, the 
moderates in this national Parliament were 
soon swamped by the zealots of the revolu- 
tion, who were no more in sympathy with 
•the anti-revolutionary English than with 
French Caesarism ; and. mutual distrust 
made anything like cordial relations abso- 
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lately impossible. Instead of devoting 
itself to the urgent necessities of a war 
administration, the Cortes turned its atten- 
tion to the production of a democratic 
constitution and democratic legislation, 
while its members w r ere conspicuously 
deficient both in political experience and 
in political capacity. The moderation of 
Jovellanos. the one man of real ability, 
w r as translated into treason, and he was 
put to death in 1811. 

The new constitution w r as modelled on 
the very limited French monarchy of 
1791, with a single very democratic 
Assembly to which the executive, though 
nominated by the king, w'as to be 
responsible. It w^as to be elected every 
two years, and no one might sit in 
two consecutive Assemblies ; consequently 
administrative experience was precluded. 
The legislation followed the natural anti- 
feudal and anti-clerical lines, though it 
enforced Roman Catholicism and tolerated 
no other religion. A theoretical loyalty to 
King Ferdinand was essential, "in "the 
country where, of all others, clerical as- 
cendancy had been for centuries the most 
The Peninsula marked characteristic, not 
Freed from the of the government, but 
Foreign Yoke ? is0 , 111 P°P ulai ' sentiment, it 
is obvious that party feeling 
between clericals and anti-clericals ran 
particularly high ; and when the French 
withdrawal from Andalusia after Salamanca 
enabled the Cortes to make itself felt in 
North Spain the discussion became still more 
serious, and might have paralysed Welling- 
ton if the French had been in a position to 
reap the full advantages of it. 

The overthrow, final so far as concerned 
Spain, of the French pow r er at Vittoria 
delivered the Peninsula from a foreign yoke, 
but left it on the verge of a constitutional 
struggle. The democrats had tasted power; 
the king, . Ferdinand, who was now to re- 
turn to his kingdom, had only played the 
popular part as prince, in opposition to 
Godoy. The Napoleonic monarchy of 
Spain, absolute though it was except so far 
as it was subordinated to the behests of the 
Emperor, had still followed the principle of* 
suppressing feudal privileges. Nationalism 
had won the day, but the seeds of 
domestic discord were destined to bring 
forth a plentiful crop. And incidentally 
the war had enabled the Spanish American 
colonies to throw off their allegiance — a 
resolution which the mother country was 
as yet by no means ready to accept. 
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other, it enhanced prices enormously. 
Beetroot sugar and chicory could not, 
for instance, satisfy the demand for sugar 
and coffee, and the risk of a forbidden 
traffic compelled the producers to sell only 
at extravagant prices, which the consumers 
had no choice but to pay ; while 
the shortage or the high cost of 
raw material ruined Continental 
manufacturers.. In other words, 
the Continental System could only hamper 
England, but it crippled and crushed the 
Continent. And in doing so it immensely 
intensified the forces antagonistic to the 
French Empire. Yet the perfecting of the 
Continental System overshadowed; every 
other consideration in Napoleon’s mind. 

It is hardly less strange that his absorp- 
tion in this grand object blinded him to 
the importance of definitely ending the 
Peninsular War. In view of the resources 
at Wellington’s and at Napoleon s dis- 
posal, the most enthusiastic admirers of 
the Iron Duke can hardly doubt that he 
must have been driven into the sea if 
Napoleon had made up his mind to conduct 
in person a fight to a finish in the Peninsula 
before he advanced upon Russia. 

Before we follow Napoleon’s campaign, 
it will be well to grasp the territorial 
situation of the Powers. Draw a line from 
Liibeck on the Baltic to the south of 
Dalmatia on the Adriatic. Between that 
line and the Pyrenees the whole Continent 
was under Napoleon’s sway. Murat ruled 
at Naples. Eugene Beauharnais in the 
kingdom of Italy was Napoleon’s own 
viceroy. Denmark was now devoted to 
_ . his cause. The Confederation 

Europe under ^ R]^ ne owne d his SUZer- 

^ wa f ainty. Practically the whole 

of Napoleon q{ ^ ^ wag actually 

annexed to France. East of the line, Meek* 
Ienburg and Saxony were in the Rhine 
Confederation, and the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw was a dependency of Saxony. 
Norway belonged to Denmark, and Sweden 
was virtually under Bernadotte — the only 


W7HEN . Massena was sent to take 
W up the Spanish command against 
Wellington the omens were already 
pointing to a decisive breach between 
Napoleon and Alexander. The French 
Emperor’s seizure of Oldenburg was 
almost a personal insult to the Tsar ; and 
when the New Year, i8n, saw Russia 
withdrawn from the Continental System, 
a declaration of war between the Eastern 
and Western Emperors became a mere 
question of time. For the humbling 
of Great Britain could be accomplished 
only by an exclusion of her commerce even 
more rigid than Napoleon had hitherto 
been able to enforce ; and with the Baltic 
open to her, it was vain to dream that her 
goods could be shut out of Europe. 

It is not surprising that the determination 
to crush Great Britain should have been the 
dominant passion with Napoleon ; for she 
was the one Power which had persistently 
, , defied him and consistently 

Napoleon s f ostere< 3 aiic [ upheld every effort 
Designs o& on ^ ie p ar £ 0 f other nations to 
the a te res i st him. But no such pas- 
sion possessed the Tsar, and nothing short 
of it could make endurable the economic 
strain involved by the exclusion, total or 
even partial, of British and colonial pro- 
duce. The apparent fact is that whatever 
subsidiary objects Napoleon may have 
had in view, the primary consideration 
which drove him to war with Russia was 
the determination to seal up the Baltic. 

It remains among the most curious 
of those psychological aberrations which 
break across the normal forces of 
historical causation that an intellect 
so vast and so catholic as Napoleon’s 
should have flatly rejected the economic 
truths which were patent to all his finance 
Ministers. He could not or would not 
realise that the Continent could not sub- 
sist without British and colonial produce ; 
that the policy of exclusion could, on the 
•one side, only limit without destroying the 
market for British goods, while, on the 
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doubtful factor. Outside of Russia, 
Great Britain, and the Peninsula, there 
remained Prussia — what was left of it— - 
Austria, and Turkey ; and an Austrian 
princess was now Napoleon’s empress. 

Before the war began, Alexander neutra- 
lised Turkey by the judicious Treaty of 
Bucharest. Both he and Napoleon 
PolisK endeavoured to secure Polish 

Mistrust support, and here Napoleon was 

of Russia successful ; Polish mistrust of 
Russia was too deeply rooted. 
Austria and Prussia could hardly avoid 
participation. Austria was disposed to 
support Napoleon, but to coniine herself 
to a masterly inactivity in doing so. 
Foi Prussia, the problem was grave. 
Hardenberg, who had returned to the 
chancellery, was Russian in his sympathies, 
but saw that Prussia could not take the 
risk. If she declared for Russia, she would 
be the first victim, and Hardenberg 
remembered that Russia had almost 
completely deserted her after Friedland. 

. Sentiment yielded to judgment, and Prus- 
sia offered France her alliance, which meant 
just so much support as' might be abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve Prussia from 
destruction. Both Prussia and Austria 
were careful to explain to an under- 
standing Tsar that their hostility was 
entirely simulated. Finally. Bernadette, 
never a warm supporter of Napoleon, 
resolved to identify himself with the 
interests of Sweden, to play the part 
of a Swedish patriot, and to decline the 
french Emperor’s overtures. 


I he enormous resources now at Napo- 
leon’s disposal are illustrated by the 
vastness of the army which he was able to 
bring together in the spring of 1812 for the 
Russian campaign. Although more than 
200,000 men were still locked up in the 
remnsula, these forces were so great that the 
actual army of invasion which crossed the 
Niemen in June numbered 350,000 men. 
it was Napoleon’s intention to thrust 
The Great bet ' v ' e ™ the northern and the 
Russian southern armies of Russia with 
Campaign biS . ""’bole force, and render 
their junction hopeless. Pro- 
gress, while the army was still in Russian 
iolanch met with lew active obstacles. 
But the advance force under Davoust 
was unable— probably owing to the dis- 
obedience of Jerome Bonaparte— to cut off 
the smaller southern army under Bagration • 
and the rear-guard of the larger northern 
army was able to hold St. Cvr and Mac- 
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, donald in check, while its chief, Barclay 
2 du Tolly, retired eastwards and effected 

- the junction with Bagration at Smolensk. 
1 The exhausting character of the advance 

and the commissariat difficulties of the 

- Grand Army necessitated a halt, and it 
f appears to have been Napoleon’s first 
i intention to restrict his further operations 
i for the year to the organisation of Poland 
> as a base for next year’s campaign. 

: But he was accustomed to annihilate his 

. enemies by the fierce swiftness of his blows. 

The temptation to crush- the Russian 
1 force at once was too strong ; Austria 
and Prussia, however inert, still stood as 
ramparts to cover his rear. Instead of 
staying to organise, he hurled his forces 
onwards to Smolensk. 

But Barclay had realised the uses of a 
policy of withdrawal. His rear-guard held 
the French army at bay while the main 
body retired ; then fired the city, and retired 
itself under cover of the conflagration, en 
route for Moscow, luring Napoleon after it 
m the full hope that he would yet force an 
engagement and win a crashing victory. 
Had Barclay clu Tolly remained in 
command, an engagement might never 

The Grand bave been lorce d at all. The 
Army in Grand Army was already 
Difficulties dwindling, if that term may be 
- applied to a force which still 

numbeied 140,000 111011. Every mile it 
marched took it further from its base and 
its supplies, further into the heart of a 
passionately hostile country in which 
supplies were hardly procurable. But 
Barclay s sagacity' appeared to more fiery 
spirits to be pusillanimity, even treason. 
He was superseded by Kutusoff, a veteran 
of buwarrow’s training. Kutusoff gave his 
army and the enemy their heart’s desire. 

Three weeks after the action at Smolensk, 
Napoleon found the Russians facing him 
at Borodino on September 7th. After a 
long and desperate sturggle, he drove them 
from their position ; yet only' so that a 
udge 111 the rear could be occupied so as to 
cover the further retirement effectively'. 
Boiodmo cost Napoleon 30,000 men, and 
though it was a victory for him in the* 
technical sense that it left him master of 
the battlefield, he was no nearer his object 
of shattering the opposing force. 

Kutusoff and his Russians, however, 
found their honour satisfied by a battle 
mwffich their courage and skill had been 
sufficiently vindicated. They were content 
now to revert to the previous policy. 
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which had not been swept ; and Kutusofi 
soon proved to be an insuperable obstacle. 


Paris to re-establish his authority, against 
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In another week Napoleon was at Moscow ; 
the historic capital of the Russian Empire 
was in his hands on September 14th. But 
he found, not the submission he had hoped 
for, but emptiness. The population had 
gone, as well as the army, leaving little 
but empty houses. The country had been 
swept by the Russian troops, as Welling- 
ton had swept the country before Massena 
on the retreat to Torres Vedras. On the 
night when Napoleon occupied the ancient 
capital, fires broke out in every quarter — 
deliberately planned — and a great part 
of the city was laid in ruin. 

Nevertheless, shelter was still afforded. 
It was even possible to suggest that the 
army should winter there. But the problem 
of providing supplies was insoluble. A 
march on St. Petersburg, dogged by the 
Russian army, 
which now lay 
on the south at 
Kaluga, was im- 
practicable. For 
a month Napo- 
leon held on, in 
the hope that the 
fall of Moscow 
might still 
the Ts 
terms ; but the 
Tsar made no 
sign. It became 
convinc in g 1 y 
clear that retreat 
was the only 
course possible. 

On October 19th, 
the order was 
issued. Napo- 
leon had penetrated to Moscow, less, 
pei haps, from the conviction that by doing 
so he would reach Russia’s heart than 
from the hope of bringing the Russian 
army to the decisive engagement which 
it had eluded. At any rate, he found that 
if Russia had a heart — a vital spot— it 
was not at Moscow. Barren, indeed, were 
__ _ „ , the laurels of that victorious 

Tke Terrible a( | vance . suc h laurels were 

Iragedy an inadequate substitute for 
k of Moscow ] )rea d < The five hundred miles 
that lay between Napoleon and the fron- 
tier had been swept bare, and those five 
hundred miles would have, to be traversed 
again, for Kutusofi lay between the 
Grand Army and a more southerly route, 


A fierce battle at Jaroslavitz, though 
again a technical victory for the French, 
was Pyrrhic in character. The Grand 
Army could not fight its way out of the 
country by such battles as that, and 
Napoleon found that there was no alterna- 
tive but to retreat along the line of the 
previous advance. For nearly 
The Fate o three 'we e k S it was conducted 
apo eon s am id great hardships and under 


Grand Army 


harassing attacks which re- 


Born at Sedan, the son of a Scottish Jacobite schoolmaster, Macdonald 
rose to high rank in the French army, distinguishing himself on the 
battlefield, and becoming marshal and Duke of Taranto. Ney, 
another great leader, was in charge of the rear-guard in the disas- 
trous retreat from Moscow; he was shot for high treason in 1815. 

before 


duced the 100,000 men who started from 
Moscow to half that number. And then, on 
November 6th, winter descended. But it 
is well to note that before the hitter winter 
began Napoleon’s force was already less 
than two-fifths of that which had found the 
Russians facing it at Borodino two months 
before. In other words, the Grand Army 
was already a 
wreck, a rem- 
nant, before that 
awful frost smote 
it. Just as in the 
case of the 
Spanish Armada, 
a picturesque 
i c t i o n has 
permanently dis- 
placed the his- 
torical fact in the 
general belief. 
The Armada was 
an irretrievably 
beaten and 
broken fleet be- 
fore the winds 
blew. The Grand, 
Army was an 
irretrievably 
the frosts came. 


shattered army 
But the broken Armada was splintered by 
the winds, and the shattered Grand Army 
was annihilated by the frosts; and the 
world will probably continue to give the 
winds and frost the whole credit. 

The frosts came, and the disastrous 
retreat became a hideous nightmare of 
misery, relieved only by the indomitable 
heroism of the rear-guard. It is estimated 
that not less than 400,000 men must have 
crossed the Niemen eastwards ; only 
20,000 made their way back into Prussia 
on November 14th, apart from the 
column, of about the same number, under 
Macdonald’s command in the north. 

Ten days earlier, the Emperor had left 
his army in order to hasten in person to 
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which, and in his absence, a futile attempt 
to engineer an insurrection had been 
made. ''The command was left to Murat— 
King of N aples— who followed his chief’ s 
example, and made for his own kingdom, 
leaving the army to Eugene Beauharnais, 
who succeeded in conveying it to safe 


quarters at Leipzig, in Saxony. Al- 
thoudi Wellington’s victory ; 


though Wellington’s victory at 
European Salamaiica haclnot enabled him 
Terror o tQ secure p ie mastery of Spain, 
Napoleon it had been made evident that 


French ascendancy could be established 
only by a great effort in the Peninsula. 
The mere fact was sufficient to stir the hopes 
of Napoleon’s foes throughout Europe. 

On the top of Wellington’s successes 
came the terrific disaster of the Russian 
expedition. Yet even now the Govern- 
ments were afraid or unwilling to break 
free. .Russia, from her own point of 
view, might well be content with what 
she had achieved. Austria, guided by 
Metternich, saw diplomatic opportunities 
in prospect. The princes of the Rhine 
Confederation halted between two opinions. 
And Frederic William of Prussia, with 
his territories still largely occupied by 
French garrisons, lacked the nerve to 
make an irrevocable decision. But the 
decision was taken out of his hands. 

The Prussian contingent, hitherto serv- 
ing as in alliance with the French, was 
under the command of the veteran 
General Yorck. Stein, a fugitive from the 
wrath of Napoleon, had been called by 
the Tsar into# bis counsels, and now 


exercised a strong influence with him. 



These two men gave the lead which 
changed the situation. Macdonald, with 
his column, recalled from the siege of 
Riga by the disaster of the Grand Army, 
accomplished a successful retreat into 
Prussian territory, and was on the point 
of calling upon Yorck to co-operate 
when he found himself compelled by the 
Prussian general’s defection to withdraw 
Th& T hastily to Konigsberg. Yorck, 
. A on his own responsibility, but 
C ° &of with the enthusiastic support 

i era or 0 f the officers and men of his 
army, had concluded a convention, with 
the Russians at Tauroggen. Influenced by 
Stein, the Tsar was once again resolved 
to resume his early role of liberator, in 
spite of a strong Russian opposition 
which would have preferred leaving 
Western Europe to take care of itself. 
Magnanimity might not have sufficed to 
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bring him to this decision if lie had been 
satisfied that Russian interests would be 
adequately secured otherwise ; but if 
Napoleon should again terrorise the West 
into submission, it was more than probable 
that Russia would again find itself the 
object of attack. The liberation of North 
Germany by Russian aid could be justified 
. as the most; effective defensive policy for 
Russia. Yorck’ s convention withdrew the 
Prussian troops from the French alliance, 
and in effect handed over East Prussia to 
the Tsar, and the Tsar entrusted the 
government to Stein. Stein forthwith 
convoked an assembly for the purpose of 
calling the people of East Prussia to arms, 
himself acting in the name of the Tsar. 

Frederic William at first repudiated 
Yorck’s action, but very soon found that 
the whole nation would be with him if he 
took the courageous course, and would 
almost certainly take that course itself 
whatever the Government might do. 
Within a month of the convention he had 
fled from Berlin, which was dominated 
by the French, to Breslau, which was not ; 
and at the end of February he concluded 
the Treaty of Kalisch with 
the Tsar for war against 
Napoleon, the Tsar under- 
taking that the Prussian 
kingdom shoud be reinstated in its old ex- 
tent, with equivalents in other quarters to 
compensate for particular curtailments ; 
which meant mainly that German districts 
were to be substituted for Polish provinces 
which in effect would pass to Russia. To 
Prussia, it seemed that a heavy price was 
demanded. It was not realised that in 
becoming a Power wholly German, instead 
of largely Slavonic, she would be greatly 
advancing the ultimate prospects of 
German nationalism under Prussian hege- 
mony ; that, to this end, Prussia would be 
placed at an immense advantage as com- 
pared with Austria, within whose domin- 


Prussia afluf 
Russia against 
Napoleon 


ions both Magyars and Czechs stood 


entirely outside German nationalism. 

Even before the Treaty of Kalisch was 
concluded, Russian troops were pressing 
forward through Prussia, and the arming 
of the whole population was in progress. 1 
On March 4th, Beauharnais evacuated 
Berlin ; on the 16th the Prussian declara- 
tion of war was formally proclaimed ; 
on the 17th, the king issued an appeal to 
the nation which gave the signal for an 
overwhelming outburst of national 
enthusiasm. But when the allies issued 
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tion, though Austria, with more prudent 
calculation, declined to render him the 

military aid which he demanded. 

Napoleon took the offensive, and diove 
back the Russians and Prussians, defeating 
them first at Liitzen and then at Bautzen ; 
but the defeats were not of the old crush- 
ing character — neither of them approached 
to a rout. Nevertheless, Barclay, restored 
to the Russian command, could hardly 
he restrained from, reverting to the purely 
Russian policy of falling back into Poland, 
by the consideration that this would de- 
stroy all prospect of Austria coming into 
the coalition. In. J une, N apoleon, trusting 
to the moral effect of Liitzen and Bautzen 


another appeal to German sentiment 
outside Prussia, there was no similar 
response. Sweden was the only state 
which joined the coalition without hesita- 
tion, mainly, perhaps, because Berna- 
dette expected, as the outcome, to acquire 
Norway from Denmark, which was reso- 
lutely fixed in its adherence to Napoleon. 
But the effect on Prussia itself of Stem’s 
influence, and of Scharnhorst s military 
organisation, became apparent when the 
short-service army was trebled by the 
trained reserves, and, behind these, 
Landwehr and Landsturm were taking up 
their training in yet greater numbers. 
A passion of patriotic ardour , of f ei vent 


MARSHAL NEY DEFENDING THE REAR-GUARD IN THE RKT 
to tbfwhoi* history of Napoleon's ' » 

luring the ill : fated Russian i ion. tremendously reducing 

self-sacrifice, for the whole Geiman 
Fatherland, swept through Prussia, 
strangely rational and sober . despite its 
intensity, which makes this Prussian 
movement, in its kind, perhaps the mos 
noblv inspiring which history pcoras. 

It Is hardly less startling to find that the 
armies of France, which had lost half, a 
million men or little less m the last , six 
months of 18x2, were able still to nruster 
half a million, besides the 200,000 left for io 
Wellington to deal with in Spam. So 
confident was Napoleon of his own in- 
vincibility despite the experience of 18x2, 
that lie rejected Austria s offer of media- 


the Grand Army of the Emperor was subjected to 
-p- tv,e number of the men. The frosts came, and the 
v „ e indomitable heroism 7 of the rear-guard under Marshal Ney. 

tlxe painting by Adolphe Yvon 

on. both Prussia and Austria, offered a 
truce, which was readily accepted. But 
he had now to deal not with the vacillating 
King of Prussia, but with her people ; 
with the astute Metternich, who meant to 
have his price from one side or other, ana 
saw more promise from the allies; and 
with Alexander, who, having again set his 
hand to the plough was not to be per- 
suaded or alarmed into looking back. 
_ Metternich the truce presented pre- 
cisely the opportunity he desired ot 
modifying the plans of the coalition m 
the Austrian interest. He was himself 
satisfied that Austria’s adhesion to the 
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coalition would assure it of the mastery ; 
the more so when Great Britain con- 
cluded subsidi ary treaties with Russia and 
Prussia, and news came of Wellington’s 
decisive triumph at Vittoria. Mettermch’s 
mediation was provisionally accepted by 
both parties. But Napoleon was deter- 
mined not to yield an inch of 
The Allied territory. Metternich would 

ready n °t demand less than the 
for War retrocession of the Illyrian 

Provinces to Austria, the partition of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, and the restriction 
of the French dominion to the west of the 
Rhine, with his ' suzerainty over the 
Rhenish Confederacy. Napoleon’s refusal 
of the terms threw Austria into the coali- 
tion : on August 12th she declared war. 

The truce had helped the allies, 
especially Prussia, to increase their levies 
much more than Napoleon ; and now to 
these were added the Austrian armies 
which threatened Napoleon’s dank from 
Bohemia. The French numbers were 
far inferior, and were especially deficient 
in artillery and cavalry, the arms on which 
Napoleon placed most reliance. Still, 
they had the advantage of the central 
position in Saxony, and of the controlling 
master-mind. 

The value of this was seen in the 
second great engagement which followed 
a fortnight after the renewal of the war, 
when, at Dresden, N apoleon won a brilliant 
victory over the main allied force. But 
its effect was neutralised by Blucher’s 
defeat of Macdonald at Katzbach, in 
Silesia, on the previous day, and by the 
disaster, three days later, which befel 
Vandamme’s column at Kulm. Sent to 
cut off the retreat of the allies, the force 
was unsupported, surrounded, and com- 
pelled to capitulate. And a week later 
Ney, who had advanced on Berlin, was de- 
cisively defeated at Dennewitz by Billow. 
The allies now saw the way open to 



■ : ■ 


battle, while the allies, under Schwarzen- 
berg, pressed Murat back from the south. 
Napoleon found himself compelled to 
concentrate on Leipzig and accept battle. 

. On October 16th began the three 


days’ . Battle of Leipzig, the “ Battle 
of the Nations.” On the south, Napoleon 


checked Schwarzenberg ; on the north, 
Bliicher drove in Marmont. The great 
fight was on the 18th. The French resist- 
ance was prolonged and desperate ; 
but now Bernadotte, who had hampered 
rather than aided the movements of the 
allies, was arriving, and threatened to cut 
off the retreat which had become inevitable. 
The final result was a decisive rout, in 
which a part of Napoleon’s army escaped 
across the Elbe, and a part was driven 
into the river. The series of battles cost 
Napoleon 45,000 men, besides 23,000 
who were left behind in hospital. 

Only 70,000 men recrossed the Rhine. 
Yet the allies had suffered so severely — 
more, numerically, than the French— that 
they were unable to carry on a pursuit. 
Some weeks before Leipzig the bearing 
of the Austrian intervention on the future 
_ , of Germany manifested itself in 


ermany $ Treaty of Toplitz, which 
Future m _ j * -ri 


the Balance 


ratified the alliances. The in ten - 


effect a junction on Napoleon’s rear. 

Bliicher from Silesia passed 
Battle r0 und the northern flank, and 
1 ® „ from that side, awaiting Ber- 

a * ons nadotte and Billow, threatened 
Leipzig, whither the main army proposed 
to make its way from the south. N apoleon, 
finding it impracticable to pierce the 
Erz-Gebirge and attack the latter in 
Bohemia, left Murat, who had joined him 
again, to cover Leipzig, and went to destroy 
Bliicher ; but. Bliicher retired, evading 
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— — ti 0n 0 f the Treaty of Kalisch 
had been to develop Stein’s ideas of German 
nationalism at the expense of the princes 
of the Rhenish Confederation, who, from 
this point of view, had forfeited all claim 
to consideration. But to Metternich, the 
theories of Stein were an abomination. 
His scheme was not that of appealing to Ger- 
man sentiment and establishing free govern- 
ments, but of detaching Napoleon’s allies 
by promising them monarchical indepen- 
dence in place of monarchical subjection. 

Little pleasing as the idea might be 
to the new nationalism, it was not 
without its appeal to the still influential 
body of monarchists and feudalists in 
Prussia ; moreover, Austria’s position in 
the coalition was too strong to permit of 
her being over-ruled. The Treaty of 
Toplitz embodied Metternich’s principle : 
and its effect was seen in the early adhesion 
1 of Bavaria, which had been Napoleon’s 4 
ally from the beginning, and in the marked 
inclination of the whole posse of princes 
to transfer their support to the allies. 
Leipzig was decisive. They came in, in 
haste to secure themselves the benefits of 
the Toplitz agreement. Those whom 
Napoleon had ejected were restored. 
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William, of Orange was reinstated in 
Holland, no longer as stadtholder, but 
as king. Denmark was obliged to give up 
the French alliance, and to cede Norway 
to Sweden. And most of the fortified 
places held, by French garrisons from 
the Vistula to the Rhine were soon forced 
to capitulate. Spain was already com- 
pletely lost to Napoleon, and all that 
Soult could do was to offer a stubborn 
resistance to Wellington’s entry into 
France through, the Pyrenees. 

At Frankfort the allies held council in 
the second week of November. Bliicher, 
as befitted the veteran who was popularly 
known as “ Marshal Forward,” was eager 
for an immediate invasion of France. Not 
so the diplomatists. They preferred to 
offer the Emperor terms, restricting France 
to her “natural boundaries ” — the Pyre- 
nees, the Alps, and the Rhine, The 
monarchs were in some fear of the next 
development of the peoples, into whom 
the spirit of patriotism had breathed an 
alarming energy. The old dread of the 
Revolution was very much alive. Those 
terms would have satisfied all the Powers. 

After Moscow, Vittoria, and 
invading p e jp Z jg ? they were generous, and 
Armies t j ley represented nothing more 
in France than t j ie accomplished fact. 

But even now Napoleon would not recog- 
nise that the odds had become too over- 
whelming. Perhaps he believed that his 
dynasty would he endangered if he came 
to terms otherwise than as a victor in the 
field. Perhaps he trusted to a collapse in 
the unanimity of the allies. Whatever his 
motive, he ignored what was now the pre- 
dominating sentiment in France in favour 
of an honourable peace, while the allies had 
been careful in the form of their proposals 
to conciliate the amour propre of the 
French people. 

By this time Wellington was on French 
soil,' and his admirable control over the 
invading troops was producing a most 
favourable impression in Southern France. 
Even the obsequious Corps Legislatif pre- 
sented what was practically an address in 
favour of such a peace as was offered. But 
the Emperor was obdurate in maintaining 
larger demands, and on December ist the 
offer of the allies was withdrawn. In Jan- 
uary the invading armies entered France. 

In the south of France, the duel between 
Soult and Wellington continued. In the 
south of Italy, Murat had dropped his 
brother-in-law’s cause ; in North Italy, 


the Austro-Bavarian agreement after Top- 
litz, by giving the Austrians free passage 
through the Tyrol, had made the position 
of Eugene Beauharnais practically unten- 
able. On the north-east of France, the 
allied army of the north was entering 
Belgium. Their Grand Army of 250,000 
men passed the Rhine at Basle and moved 
north-west on Champagne, 

A Million ^hile the eager Bliicher with 
Men Lost y q 0j000 cr0 ssed it in the neigh - 
Napoleon 0 f Coblentz, passed 

the Moselle and the Meuse, and advanced 
to effect a junction with Schwarzenberg. 
Napoleon was vastly outnumbered, for the 
campaigns of the last eighteen . months 
must have cost him a million soldiers, and 
that he could still put an effective force in 
the field is explicable only when we re- 
member that a great proportion of the 
soldiery employed on those campaigns was 
drawn, not from France, but from the 
subject and dependent states of Germany, 
Italy, and Poland. As it was, the force on 
which he was now reduced to relying was 
made up partly of indomitable veterans, 
but mainly of lads who had been too young 
to be called to arms before, of the genera- 
tion which, born in the Year of Terror, was 
inevitably stamped by physical inferiority. 

The Seine, which takes its course 
through Troyes to Paris, the Aube, which 
joins it a little below Troyes, and the 
Marne, which joins it just above Paris, all 
take their rise on the plateau from which 
the Grand Army was advancing. Napo- 
leon’s force lay between Jl he Marne and the 
Seine, covering Paris. A vigorous offen- 
sive from Schwarzenberg was not _ to be 
expected, but Bliicher was displaying his 
habitual energy. He was already nearing 
Schwarzenberg, when Napoleon struck at 
him and checked him at the end of J atmary 
at St. Dizier and Brienne. But Bliicher, 
reinforced, had double the numbers of the 
opposing column, and inflicted a severe 
defeat on it at La Rothiere on February 
ist, 1814. The victory was de- 
Bliicker C i s i ve enough to warrant his 
Defeats the des j re to marc h straight on Paris 
1 renc by the Marne and Chalons ; 
but neither Austrians nor Russians wished 
the campaign to be in effect a Prussian 
triumph. For commissariat purposes, as it 

was alleged, it was resolved that the Grand 
Army should advance by the Seine and 
Bliicher by the Marne — not too fast. They 
still wished, in fact, to give Napoleon the 
chance of accepting a peace. Austria was 





jealous of Prussia acquiring too much pres- 
tige ; so was the Tsar. Austria was afraid 
of the Tsar insisting, in the hour of victory, 
on championing a Republican restoration, 
for he was the one monarch 'who had re- 
garded the Revolution principles with 
favour. Frederic William shared Austria’s 
fear. Rut Napoleon remained as deter- ■ 
_ ... 3 mined as ever in demanding 
r.ic Cntjcai mor e t j mn the most conc ilia- 
Positioii of tor of his f oes wou ld concede. 

e mperor In the second week of Feb- 
ruary, Bliicher gave him his chance by 
endeavouring to break in between Napoleon 
at Troyes and Macdonald at Epernay, and 
to cut the latter off from Paris. The 
movement involved an extension of his 
column, which enabled the Emperor to 
inflict on it in 
detail a series . . ' •' 

of defeats which 
drove it back on 

Chalons and gave . f 

the young F bench 

conso^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tlje^ ^ 

on a to lompTete ' ' napoleon arrivi 

Bliicher’s discomfiture, which was much 
less complete than Napoleon imagined. 

Again the allies proposed an armistice ; 
again Napoleon refused ; though the 
former were continually receiving rein- 
forcements, and the latter was not. The 
overtures being rejected, the allies renewed 
their treaty at Chaumont on Maixli ist. 
The fact that it was to hold good for 
twenty years suggests that even now 
they were not contemplating the total 
destruction of Napoleon’s power in the 
immediate future. Meanwhile, however, 
the south-west was passing decisively 
to Wellington, and on March 12th the 
Royalists in Bordeaux proclaimed Louis 
XVIII. But what mattered more was 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF EUROPE 

NAPOLEON’S RETURN & FINAL OVERTHROW 

• ^ . • _1 +n 0 In the government of the state. It had 


THE Napoleonic era closes with the 
1 abdication in 1814. Fundamentally, 
the Emperor’s return and the campaign of 
1S15 merely form an episode intensely 
dramatic, but productive only of accidental 
effects, inasmuch as the return Slle nced 
the disputes between the Powers which 
were threatening to disturb Europe afresh, 
and the victory of Waterloo gave Gieat 
Britain an increased prestige in th 
councils of Europe.. But the principles 
on which the Continent was settled m 
181S were no departure from the principles 
of 1S14 We have therefore reached a 
convenient point for forming some estimate 
of what was actually accomplished by 
the Revolution and the Empire. ■ 

In the first place, the Revolution 
destroyed once for all in France the old 
system of aristocratic and clerical pm liege 

'ldie aggressive Republic imposed the same 
principle on the subordinate republics which 
; 4- crPQ f pel • a n cl when Cse sai ism 


in the government of the state. It had 
destroyed liberty in the other ? ens ® h 
that it had imposed alien contiol. lhe 
Caesarism put an end to the new liberty, 
and extended the imposition of alien con- 
trol Yet where that control was most 
complete it brought gifts, consistency in 
v the form of law and in its ad- 


the form 01 law anu m 
The Tyranny m i n i s tration. The dependent 
of French were better governed 


ne suuuiuiuct.tc 

it created ; and when Csesai ism 
Wkat the - r..^oi,Ppmihlir. 


II crecucu , 

— - — - replaced the French Republic, 
Revolution anc | Bonapartist dynasties 
Accomplished subordinate republics, 

the same principles continued to be 
maintained, and took permanent loot 
In Central Europe those principles had 
taken sufficient hold to enable Stem and 
Harden berg and Stadion to cany re-, 
onus up to a point which gave a solid 
basis for* further development, but stopped 
far short of what the reformers desired 
Social feudalism had gone 111 the west, and 
its foundations in Germany ^eresapped 
Not so with monarchism. The Re\ olu 
tion effected only a temporaiy ^su - 
version of monarchism. The republics.- 
which it created became monarchies again, 
*ind so remained ; yet those monarchies 
lacked their old prestige, and under them 
enough of the machinery of popular govern- 
ment survived to make the way ready for 

constitutionalism to eject ^ bs0 ^ lsl ?ibertv 
The Republic had extended liberty 
outside the borders of France, in the sense 
of calling peoples to active participation 


- mimsuciuun. — c 

of French states were better governed 
Expansion w j len t b e y we re dependencies 
than when they were independent. Where 
the Nationalist idea' was non-existent, where 
subordination to some external authority 
had been habitual, as m Italy and m 
Belgium, the French expansion, per se, 
was beneficial. Napoleon m his conquests 
and annexations merely canned out on 
larger scale the policy of the Republic 
itself; and the Republic, intensely 
Nationalist as concerned France itself, 
recognised no Nationalism beyond its 
own" borders. It was when the Fiend 
expansion came into collision 

Nationalism that it became a tyianny, 
which stirred patriotic resistance to a 
passion, and brought it to hie where it 
had hitherto been virtually non-existent. 

Nationalism was a late birth of time. 
In England and Scotland it had been 
vigorous for 500 years, in France and 
Spain* 'for 300? and in Holland for 200; 
but the system of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire was cosmopolitan in theory and prac- 
tice and the Nationalist idea remained no 
more than embryonic. Napoleon’s concep- 
tion of replacing the amorphous Holy 
Roman Empire by reviving 
Napoleon s a living empire of Charle- 
Ruined Scheme magne j s no t to be dismissed 
of Imperialism as t & lie outcome of mere per- 
sonal ambition; but it was doomed to 
failure in the long run precisely because it 
disregarded the Nationalism which once 
awakened, could not , be reconciled with 
cosmopolitan imperialism. The peinay 
bv which he seized Spain, the tyranny 
to which he subjected Prussia, raised 
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Nationalism into an irresistible antagon- ignore it has ended in its more decisive con- 
istic force which brought the whole firmation. Perhaps in time it may come to 
imperial scheme to complete ruin. be recognised universally and decisive y, 

The apologists for Napoleon have some instead of only partially and occasionally 
warrant for claiming that the conception Among the allies at the moment of 
of such an empire, and the attempt to Napoleon’s abdication there were not a 
give it effect should be admired and ,ap- few prominent persons who entertained 
plauded as being for the advantage of civil- illusory hopes of a Nationalist develop- 
isation. The upholders of ment. Theyweredoomedtodisappomt- 
Great Britain’s Nationalism are entitled t Q me nt ; but the first business of the 
Resistance take the contrary view. For victorious Powers was the settlement of 
to Napoleon Great Brita j n) the assump- France. Neither Russia nor Great Britain 
tion that the forces of the Napoleonic Em-' viewed a Bout bon lestoiation with en- 
pire when its construction and organisation thusiasm, but both wished the choice of 
should be completed, would be devoted to' the French themselves to be confiimed, 
her overthrow was so overwhelrhiiig 'that- and the ■Legitimists cairied the day, with 
she had no choice but to resist Napoleon- the warm approval of Austria and Prussia, 
with her whole force. In the endeavour to ' Talleyrand, always a monarchist at heart, 
crush her resistance Napoleon imposed, or made himself the real controller of the 
+ified to impose upon Europe the Conti- situation. Louis X.VIIL, lecalled fiom 
nental System, which inflicted exile, entered Paris on April 

on the Continent itself hard- 29th, but the royalist victory 

ships which more than conn- was endangered at the outset 

terbalanced such benefits as fe’.rf;. by his reactionary tone. Under 

were conferred by his consum- ■gl&lfF pressure from the Tsar lie was 

mately organised methods of induced to concede a Constitu- 

administration. Added to Uwfg • i8P P%$a$ tion by grace of the Crown, 

this, the realisation of the BBra^yHIHi On the hypothesis that the. 
imperial idea could be at- Revolution was over, and that 

tained only through a series of France had returned to her 

wars, with all the evils thereof legitimate Government, the 

in proportion to the vast scale legitimate Government made 

country in Europe' of its most " joachim murat ■■■■ regicide limit, that of 1792, 
vigorous sons, Jeaving it in a general in the Freuch army, he with some additions: Great 
the main to those physically Britain restored her con- 

inferior to impart their de- the Two Sicilies. He was shot in quests, except Maui itius, bt. 
fects to the next generation. 1815 ’ after trial by ““rtiai. Lt t da , and Tobago. The 
The French Revolution, in spite of its allied armies withdrew, 'and no indemnity 
own excesses and the; monarchical reac- was required. Broadly speaking, . the 

tion in which it ended, made the con- whole period of the . Republic and the 

ception of civic freedom a part of the Empire was wiped out; as covering 
inheritance of future generations, not only merely an unfortunate episode. It Was 
in France, but throughout Europe, provided at the same time that Holland. 

Napoleon, overriding but not uprooting: should receive an increase of territory, and 

civic freedom, set his seal on.the .revo- ~ • . that Great Britain should: re- 

lutionary charter which abolished a caste s * ore the Butch colonies — all 

system- that was tightening, its coils about Powers* w k* e h she had captured— 

Europe. His overthrow established the except the Cape and Bemerara. 

principle by , which it was accomplished/ The German princes were to have Tull 
that through neither Empire nor Pro-- sovereignty,- but were to be federated; 
vincialism, but through a healthy and; Italy was to be resolved into a congeries 
tolerant Nationalism the progressive de-, of independent states, except for; a- portion 

velopment of Europe must be achieved.- to be restored to Austria. The disinter- 
The lesson was not learnt then; it was ested attitude of Great Britain was 

obstinately and repeatedly ignored in the marked not only by her unique surrender 

century that followed, and each attempt to of actual conquests, but by her insistence 
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on a clause in the treaty directed against 
the slave-trade. Other questions and 
details were to be referred to a congress 
which was to meet at Vienna | jj| 

in November. At that con- 1 

gress the five great Powers 
were represented respectively ..g ± 

by Metternich, Hardenberg, 

Nesselrode, Castlereagh, and 
Talleyrand. Every European 1 
state, large or small, was 
represented, except Turkey. §|HHrjra| 
The four victorious Powers 
had agreed to reserve to them- 
selves the decision of burning 
questions, but the diplomatic Wm ; M mMA 
skill of Talleyrand not only : 
added France herself to the BfewS™ 
four, but made him practic- louis xviii 
ally the most important of Theyoungerbrc 

* , _ , T ,. , - he became mom 

all the notable negotiatois. Napoleon in. isi 
The COngreSS had to re- severity, and w 
construct a Europe which had turned from Eit 
been decomposing and recomposing ter- 
ritorially and constitutionally at brief 
intervals for more than twenty years, 
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Prussia too great a preponderance in iP the ^ 
Germany;' nor did it meet- -with -the wastrans 
approval of England and France, both oi whichha 
which disliked the advance westward of .The le 
the Russian frontier. Matters reached a bpmn, ai 
stage at which these three Powers entered Poitugah 
into a compact to resist the the Govi 
Th® Divided undue a gg rall di S ement of extremes 
Kingdom ]^ uss i a an d Prussia. Talley- against 
of Saxony rand > s doctrine of legitimism, which 1 
however, carried the day- with the Tsar. do ™nan 
The King of Saxony was allowed to 1 etam . 1 lie n 
half his kingdom, Prussia getting the other served k 
half, and, by way of compensation, the revivifiec 
districts on the west which she held before of Germs 
Tilsit, ece ^ esias “ i0r aieo] 

Prussia was' rather 1 . 

troubled by the acqui- Ifij 

nor Fra^ b ^ ^ \ ^ 

rearrangements in the duke of wellin 

Germany, but some By his great victory at the Battle of 
w n ■ , i 1815 , this famous general broke for ev 

points remain to 06 0 r Napoleon and rid Europe .of the.dis 

noted. The promised 
extension of Holland 
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created a reaction against him. But the 
peace and the Bourbon restoration brought 
back to France immense numbers of 
veteran soldiers who had been prisoners 
of war, and gave the Royalists the 
opportunity of flaunting their determina- 
tion to carry the reaction back beyond 
1789, and more particularly of procuring 
_ T . , the restitution of the property 

Napo eon s h ac [ c i mn g e d hands iii 

,k v , the Revolution. In the intense 
and increasing unpopularity 
of the Restoration regime, Napoleon, brood- 
ing in Elba, saw his chance of making one 
more struggle with fate. Eluding the 
vigilance of the warder frigates, he suc- 
ceeded in embarking, landing near Cannes 
on March 1st, and appealing to the French 
nation’s loyalty to its emperor. 

There was a critical moment when the 
garrison of Grenoble w T as marched out 
against him. With theatrical instinct he 
bade them fire .upon him if any among 
them sought his death ; they responded 
with enthusiastic shouts. In that hour 
the soldiery took him back to their hearts ; 
loyalist marshals and generals had to 
flee for their lives as he progressed trium- 
phantly towards Paris. Louis was not 
behindhand in dramatic fervour ; he 
announced that he would remain steadfast 
and die to protect his people. Having said 
which, he incontinently ran away to 
Ghent. On March 20th the Emperor was 
back in Paris. Ney had gone out to 
destroy him, and had joined him with all 
his troops instead. 

Napoleon declared that he had come 
back not to embroil Europe, but to save 
the Revolution. It is conceivable that this 
was his intention at the moment ; it is 
not conceivable that it would have re- 
mained so for long. The Powers, at any 
rate, declined to take the risk. They 
refused to recognise him, and a week 
before he reached Paris declared him the 
public enemy of Europe. Their wrangles 
were brought to a sudden 
. ap « eon end in the face of common 
danger. In a treaty on March 
r ' 25th, each of them agreed to put 
150,000 men in the field, and maintain 
war until Napoleon should be effectively 
deposed and removed from all possibility 
of troubling the world. Whether he wished 
for war or not, he must either fight or go. 

With the army at his back, whatever 
the sentiment of the rest of France might 
be, there was no sort of doubt that he 


would fight. France, on the whole, 
acquiesced in his return, but without 
unanimity or general enthusiasm. He 
gave it to be understood that he intended 
to rule not as an autocrat, but constitu- 
tionally. It was evident that a revival 
of despotism would meet with active 
resistance, and there were many men in 
France, as well as outside, who felt that 
no confidence could be placed in assurances 
of good intentions. But in any case, 
Napoleon was once more de facto lord of 
France, and the attitude of the Powers 
required him to organise his forces and 
strike before the armies of Europe were 
gathered together against him. 

In June, the Emperor had concentrated 
his forces, some 124,000 men, on the Bel- 
gian frontier at V alenciennes. Great Britain 
had thrown 36,000 troops into Holland. 
Combined with these were 22,000 Bruns- 
wickers, 20,000 Dutch and Belgians, 6,000 
of the King’s German Legion, and minor 
contingents. Wellington had under his 
command something over 90,000 men, 
with his headquarters at Brussels. Bliicher 
had 120,000 men, nearly all Prussians, with 
their base at Namur. The rest of the allies 


Napoleon 
Again on the 
Battlefield 


had not yet brought up their 
forces. The Prussian van had 
advanced as far as Charleroi, 
and Wellington had not com- 


bined with them, when Napoleon began 
his advance. Space forbids us here to 
enter on the endless discussions as to what 
each of the generals may have intended to 
do. The prima facie interpretation of the 
campaign must suffice. Napoleon struck 
straight at the Prussians, with the object of 
driving them back on Namur, and cutting 
them off from a junction with Wellington, 
at whom he could then strike, crushing him 
or driving him back on Brussels. The 
destruction first of one army and then of 
the other could then be completed in 
detail, before the appearance of the allies. 

On June 15th, then, Napoleon advanced 
on Charleroi, while it was Wellington’s 
expectation that his blow would be 
directed not to severing the British from 
Bliicher, but to cutting the communica-^ 
lions of that Power with the sea. From 
Charleroi he drove back the Prussian van. 

Bliicher took up a strong position at 
Ligny. Wellington was tardy in his 
movements. Ney was despatched north 
with a column to secure the cross-roads 
at Quatre-Bras on the Brussels road, 
blocking Wellington’s advance, and from 
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that point to descend south-eastwards by Waterloo or beat a retreat ; for Wellington, 
the Namur road on Rlucher's rear, while whether the Prussians would be able to 
Napoleon himself made the main attack come to his help at all, and if at all, 
on Bliicher. Ney found Quatre-Rras whether he could hold out till they came, 
weakly held by the Prince of Saxe- Weimar, Wellington's troops were drawn up, 

who had seized it without orders. screened by the summit of their ridge, 

Ney, however, on the one hand, expected and occupied the slopes, in front the 
the support of a corps under D’Erlon, who chateau of Hougomont, guarding their 
received contradictory instructions,, and , left, and the farm of La Haye 

hovered all day between Quatre-Bras and ^ el . gtoIi s Sainte on the centre. A valley 

Ligny without rendering help in either lay between them and Napo- 

quarter ; and, on the other hand, the e eace Icon's army on the fronting 

Dutch were reinforced by British regi- ridge. The Emperor, not believing in the 

rnents, who retrieved the position. Mean- possibility of Bliicher' s arrival, delayed 
time, Napoleon attacked Bliicher, and, his attack till near midday on Sunday, 
after a stubborn tight, compelled the June 18th, because the drenched state 
Prussians at last to retreat under cover of of the ground was unfavourable to the 
darkness. The victory at Quatre-Bras cavalry movements on which he relied, 
prevented the defeat at Ligny from Fierce attacks on Hougomont and La 
becoming a disaster; but Napoleon’s Haye Sainte, gallantly repulsed, were the 
object of severing the hostile armies features of the early stages of the Battle 
seemed to have been accomplished. of Waterloo. But Grouchy had failed to 

Under this impression, Napoleon lost interpose his force between Wellington and 
valuable hours in delaying either to press Bliicher, and the fact that Prussians were 
on after Bliicher or to advance against approaching was ascertained before the 
Wellington. Moreover, he was misled by fight had been going on for two hours, 
the intelligence he received on the 17th A dispatch was sent to Grouchy, recalling 
into believing that Bliicher was retiring him to the main army, but it did not 
n . . on the line of his communica- reach him till too late. 

B ttl ec,sivc tions to Namur; whereas the It became evident that if Wellington 
of*' Waterloo va ^ an * Prussian had resolved was to be routed before reinforcements 
o a er 00 ^ e f£ ec t the junction with arrived, his centre must be pierced. Masses 
Wellington, risking his exposed communi- of troops in dense columns were hurled 
cations, and was retiring upon Wavre, against it and rolled back by the stubborn 
northwards, parallel to the road from fire of the infantry and charges of British 
Quatre-Bras to Brussels. Wellington called cavalry. At about 4.30, the fury of the 
in his troops from Quatre-Bras and took attack began to be redoubled, and still 
up his position on the ridge at Waterloo. charge after charge was hurled back by the 
Soon after midday on June 17th, obstinate, unyielding British squares, and 
Grouchy was detached with 33,000 men shattered by the flank fire of the extended 
to find Bliicher. It was not till after British line on the massed columns, 
midnight that the pursuing force learned It was probably not till after six o’clock 
definitely that their quarry was not at that La Haye Sainte, resolutely held 
Namur, but at Wavre. Napoleon himself by the King's German legion, was de- 
advanced against Wellington. The crisis cisively carried. But by that hour 
had arrived^ It was prima facie improb- Bliicher's approach had withdrawn the 

able that Wellington could inflict a defeat reserves which should have occupied the 

on his adversary, who had a slightly larger captured ground. Still, though 

force and very much stronger artillery. * e as f , the Prussians were now 
Moreover, of Wellington’s 67,000 men, ohT G ° d threatening the French flank, 
only 24,000 were British, and those for u * r ■ they had not yet arrived in 

the most part were young recruits; his such force but that the field might yet 

Hanoverians and Branswickers could be be won if the British could be routed in a 

relied on— -they were burning to avenge last desperate effort. That desperate effort 
the death of the Duke of Brunswick at was made. The Old Guard was hurled 
Quatre-Bras— but the rest, for the most up the slope, only to be hurled back, 
part, were of very uncertain quality. The broken and shattered. The Prussians were 
great questions were, for the Prussians, already in touch with Wellington’s left, 
whether Wellington would hold on at The Duke gave the order for a general 
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advance ; the cavalry, hitherto to a ie. 
degree withheld from action, fell upon the 
staggering column. The Prussians, crashing 
"in on the French right, turned what was 
already becoming a rout into a^ wild 
“sauve-qui-peut,” and carried far into the 
night a pursuit in which the exliauste, 
British could not share. Napoleons 
armv had ceased to exist. 
Napoleon's 'jThere are English critics 
Great Army who would have it that Wei- 
Annihilated lington wou id have defeated 
Napoleon if there had been no Bliichei. 
There are German critics who would 
have it that nothing but Bluchers 
. arrival saved Wellington from utter 
disaster. There are Bonapartist critics 
who hold that Napoleon would have 
destroyed both Wellington and Bluchei 
but for the incompetence of his own 
marshals. And there are clitics from 
whom one would gather that the most 
characteristic feature of this most decisive 
of battles, -in which the two most uniformly 
successful commanders since the days of 
Marlborough and Eugene were pitted 
against each other, lay in the blunders that 
each of them committed. The last point 
hardly demands discussion. As for the 
third, if Grouchy and Ney held commands 
for which Soult and Eavoust were better 
fitted, it was by Napoleons own choice..^ 
For the other two, it was Wellington’s 
business to hold his position till Bliichei 
arrived, and to be prepared for the con- 
tingency of Bluchers not arriving. It is 
by no means inconceivable that if the 
approach of the Prussians had not diawh 
off Napoleon’s reserves, the position would 
have become untenable before the end of 
the day. It is also conceivable that the 
doggedness of Wellington s troops would 
even in the same event have proved in- 
vincible ; also that he might in any case 
have been able to retire, defeated, but not 
routed. The obvious fact is that Welling- 
ton with the British, the Hanoverians and 
Brunswickers, and the German 
Flight of legion, held Napoleon at bay 
the Emperor {Qr hal{ a day wh } le Bliicher 
to Paris completed the dangerous and 
daring movement which turned a stubborn 
defence into an overwhelming victory. 

The Emperor fled to Paris, to find Carnot 
practically the only man still zealous that 
■ France should and could yet once more 
be rallied to his support. Fouche, crafty, 
,i self-seeking, indispensable, was at one 
^ with Lafayette-in insisting on the Chambers 




being treated as the supreme authority. 
Paris gave no hope, and there was none out- 
side Paris. Napoleon abdicated m favour 
of the son born to him by. his Austrian 
spouse, attempted to embark on an 
American frigate at Rocheic-rt, and finding 
that impossible, surrendered himself on 
July 8th to the commander of the British 
warship B cller ophon , declaiiiig that he 
threw himself on the generosity of England. 

But generosity carried too many risks 
for Europe to be contemplated by England 
or assented to by the Powers. In the mid- 
Atlantic. where stands the lonely rock of St. 
Helena, the sun of Napoleon set for ever. 

The last desperate effort, crushed on the 
Field of Waterloo, made no difference to 
the settlement of Vienna save as l egaided 
France herself. Wellington and Bliichei 
swept on to Paris. On July 3rd the city 
capitulated. On the 8th, Louis XVIII. 
re-entered the capital, and was recognised 
by Wellington. The monarch was quite 
capable of grasping the necessity of 
adopting a much more constitutional 
attitude than at his last restoration. 
Talleyrand convinced the Tsar that the 
choice lay between Louis and Napoleon, 
and Napoleon was impossible. 

F ranee's That being settled, the question 
Monarchy Qf the p ena lty to be imposed 
Restored U p 0n prance arose, and here 
the cool judgment of the victor of W ater- 
loo carried the day. The natural wrath of 
Prussia must be restrained-— the dynastic 
restoration would be doomed if it were 
accompanied by the territorial losses which 
that Power called for. Something was 
taken ; the boundaries not of 179 2 but of 
1790 were granted. France was to remain 

one of the Great Powers. 

These considerations outweighed the 
demands of Prussia for a rectification of 
the frontier which would have ended the 
military possibility of renewed aggression 
by France, and would hardly have given 
Prussia herself an excessive compensation 
for all that she had endured and all that 
she had lost. Finally, her fortresses were 
to be occupied by the allied troops for 
five years, she was to pay a heavy wai ^ 
indemnity, and was to restore to their 
rightful owners the art treasures which 
Napoleon had annexed. The settlement 
was finally confirmed, on November, 1815, 
in the Treaty of Paris,, which in other 
respects was a practical 'confirmation of 
the settlement arrived at by the Congress 
of Vienna. Arthur D. Innes 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
IN THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 

By H. W. C. Davis, M.A. 


Pitt had entered politics as a reformer. 
The early measures of his administration 
went far towards gratifying the expecta- 
tion which he had excited by his speeches 
as a private member. From the first he 
showed himself a master of finance. He 
undertook with energy the thankless task 
of liquidating the liabilities incurred in the 
American war. He brought 
p . as forward, though he was not 
7 1 ? 0 able to carry, a measure for the 
Munster distribution of parliamentary 
seats, proposing to increase the repre- 
sentation of London and the largest 
counties by disfranchising a number of 
pocket boroughs. He was also prepared, 
upon certain conditions, to give French 
commerce a more favourable treatment 
in the present with the offer of complete 
equality in the future ; but on this plan 
also he was out- voted. 

The theory of party government was 
still immature. A Prime Minister could 
not in Pitt’s time count upon the 
support of his party for "every legislative 
proposal; nor did he conceive himself 
obliged to treat the defeat of his Bills as 
a command to retire. So long as his 
administrative policy was approved by 
Parliament, he could retain his position. 
Pitt might have threatened to resign if his 
reforms were not carried; but he pre- 
ferred to relinquish them and remain in 
power. This has been made a charge 
against him. But the principles on which 
v o he acted were those of all 
r tr • * Prime Ministers before him, 

of National an( j j 0f some time afterwards. 

Defenc© He hoped, no doubt , that time 
would convert his minority into a majority. 
As a matter of fact, the course of time 
brought new problems much more pressing 
t hah those of internal reform; and, after 
1793, every other consideration was perforce 
subordinated to that of national defence. 
The initial stages of the French Revo- 
lution were generally viewed in England 
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S ELDOM has a coup d’etat proved more 
successful than that by which George 
III. destroyed the power of the Whigs in 
1783. His old servant North had joined 
with Charles J ames Fox, the most advanced 
of parliamentarians, to form a coalition 
Ministry, and the allies seemed to have the 
Crown at their mercy, since they controlled 
an assured majority in the House of 
Commons. But by their ill-advised 
attempt to obtain control of the Indian 
patronage they drew upon themselves 
the suspicion of meditating an unparalleled 
system of jobbery. The king was able to 
turn them out of office on the pretext 
of a defeat which they had sustained in the 
Upper House through his influence with 
the Lords ; and the younger Pitt, a strip- 
ling of twenty-five, whom he called into 
power because it was impossible to obtain 
a more experienced lieutenant, was able 
. , by skilful management to carry 
The Whigs t j ie coun £ r y w ith him at the 

D next general election. The 
rom owcr na ^ on was we ary of the Whigs, 

and of Ministers who were mere figure- 
heads. It recognised in Pitt something of 
the great qualities which had distinguished 
his father. He became, accordingly, a 
popular dictator ; and, justifying his great 
position by the success of his financial 
and foreign policy, he remained in office 
until iSqi. It was the longest and most 
powerful Ministry since Walpole’s time. 

The relations of the king with the Prime 
Minister were friendly. Even if George 
III. had been disposed to rebel against the 
ascendancy of his chosen adviser, he could 
not have dispensed with Pitt except at the 
price of submission to the Whigs. But he 
was never forced to consider this alterna- 
tive. He found in Pitt 'an adviser of con- 
servative temperament, who was guiltless 
of any designs to curtail the royal preroga- 
tive ; and after 1788, when his mind began 
to be clouded by intermittent insanity, 
the king left everything to his adviser. 
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with indifference or approbation Fox 
and his friends, the remnant of the Wh g 
party, applauded the fall of the Bastille 
as an event which heralded the dawn of a 
new and brighter era m the history ot 
mankind. Pitt considered that the Revo- 
lution was a crisis of purely national 
significance which need not interest other 
countries. He welcomed it. 
How Britain but sole] . y because it offered 
Regarded the the prospect of a lasting peace. 
Revolution For some time, he thought, 
the aggressive policy which the French 
monarchy had so long pursued towards the 
rest of Europe would be out of the question. 
His attention was concentrated upon 
’ financial reforms which could be effected 
only in a prolonged period of peace. 
The sinking fund by which he hoped to 
extinguish the national debt was not 
expected to produce its effects in less 
than fifteen years. _ . 

At first it seemed as though the Revolu- 
tion would fulfil Pitt’s anticipations. 
France did not come to the help of 
Spain in the affair of Nootka Sound m 
i 79 o, and Dumouriez, the first Foreign 
Minister of talent whom the Revolution 
produced, was anxious to obtain an 
English alliance. But Dumouriez was at 
the same time meditating war on Austna; 

and all other party leaders in France were 
united in desiring, f or one reason or another, 
that the Revolution should throw down 
the gauntlet to Europe. The Royalists 
thought that war would be the ruin of the 
Republican cause ; the Republicans looked 
upon war as the best means of identifying 
their interests with those of the nation. 
The ooening of the Scheldt in defiance of 
all treaties, and the propagandist decree 
of the Convention in November, 1792, 
promising assistance to any nations which 
would revolt against their Governments, 
were a direct challenge to Europe, and 

early in 1793 they were foll° we( i a 
declaration ol' war upon England. flie 
pretext was found in Pitt s 
B r ‘ u s h protests against the measures of 
Clamour for . ^he rea f mo tive was the 
Vengeance desire to g nc i employment for 
the armies of Dumouriez, which were as 
dangerous to France as to foreign Powers. 
!: The British nation was far from sharing 

Pitt’s aversion to a war. The execution 
: of Louis XVI. had produced a thrill of 
horror ; the king and Pitt were followed 
through the streets by crowds clamouring 
[ for vengeance. Edmund Burke fanned the 
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flame He had attacked the Revolution 
in his “ Reflections ” as long ago as 1790. 
He represented it as a madness which, 
unless roughly repressed, would spread, 
and sap the foundations of European 
society. There was, indeed, some reason 
to fear that Jacobin doctrines would take 
bold upon the industrial population ot 
the English manufacturing towns. England 
was passing through a period ot bad 
harvests and commercial depression. 
Wages were low ; in some localities there 
was actual famine ; and it was known that 
dubs professing sympathy with the Revo- 
lution had been formed in more than one 
centre. The war was therefore regarded 
as a war of self-defence, and in that spirit 

it was undertaken by Pitt. 

Britain was at war with France from 
1703 to -the Treaty of Amiens in 1801, at 
first as member of a coalition which in- 
cluded more than half the Powers ol 
Europe. But the coalition was from the 
beginning composed of Powers with di\ ided 
aims. To Prussia and Austria the question 
of Poland seemed more important than 
that of France ; and the Jacobin admini- 
- stration, guided by the skilful 
Britain h and 0 f Carnot, was able not 
and France only tQ clear France of in- 
at War vaders, but even to undertake 
conquests. The Austrian Netherlands, 
Holland, and the west bank of the Rhine, 
fell a prey to the Republic in i 7 04 - 
Holland was converted into a republic 
under French protection ; Prussia retired 
from the war and was followed by a number 
of the lesser German states in 1795 y Spain 
became the active ally of France. There 
remained in the coalition only Austria, 
Sardinia, and Britain ; and Bonaparte s 
invasion of Italy in 1796 had the immediate 
effect of detaching Sardinia. The French 
victories of Lodi, Areola, Rivoli, and La 
Favorita, enabled Bonaparte to impose 
terms of peace upon Austria in 1797 * ^ roni 
that time till 1799 Britain stood alone.. 

But the formation of the second 
coalition — with Austria and Russia— at 
length enabled her to conclude a peace 
upon favourable terms. In the early part 
of the war Pitt pursued a policy which 
was expensive and unsuccessful . He main- 
tained in the Netherlands an army of 
xo,ooo men, which was incompetently 
commanded by the Duke of York, the 
king's second son ; he showered subsidies 
upon the Continental allies, spending 
for this purpose upwards of £9,000,000. 
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Catholics. So far was this promise from 
being observed that the Test Act, never 
before applied to Ireland, was immediately 
afterwards accepted and enforced by the 
Whig majority of the Irish Parliament. 
Immediately afterwards began a period ot 
penal legislation (1795-1815), which is 
happily unparalleled in the history of Great 

“ * Britain. Under the penal 

The Persecution acts n0 Catholic parent 
of Irish might send his children to 

Roman Catholics b(j educatec l abroad, and no 

Catholic teacher might set up a school. The- 
lands of a Catholic, instead of passing to 
the eldest son, were equally divided among 
the children, unless one of them happened 
*to be a Protestant, in which case he was 
entitled to the whole. No Catholic might 
acquire land from a Protestant, or own *a 
horse of a value greater y?an £ 5 , or keep 
weapons in his house for the purpose of 
self-defence. It was a penal offence f 01 any 
Catholic ecclesiastic to enter the country 
from abroad. Any attempt to convert a 
Protestant was punished as a crime. 

For these and other measures the 
blame must be laid, in the first instance, 
on the Irish Protestants, whose fanaticism 
was sharpened by the wildest fears and 
suspicions. But the English Government, 
which could easily have withheld the 
royal assent from such legislature, cannot 
be acquitted of responsibility. The 
persecution was the more inexcusable, 
because neither in 17x5 nor in 1745 did 
t he Irish Catholics show any inclination to 
throw in their lot^vith the House of Stuai t. 

It must be admitted that many of the 
penal acts were so atrocious as to defeat 
their own purpose. The law officers did 
their best to avoid prosecutions ; . juries 
could be induced to convict only with the 
greatest difficulty. But the Acts were 
galling. They held a sword of Damocles 
over the heads of the Catholics, who, 
being without representatives in Pari la- 
ment and disqualified for the franchise, 

, felt that at any moment an 
Ireland s ou tburst of persecuting zeal 
Reign of • M make their condition 
Intolerance intolerable> The Protestant 
tyranny was the more odious because it 
excluded a large proportion of the Irish 
Protestants from all public employments. 
This was the result of the Test Act, which 
the Irish Anglicans refused to relax in 
favour of other Protestant sects. In fact, 
it was not until 1719 that liberty of public 
worship was accorded to the Presbyterians. 


The political grievances of Ireland were 
in part connected with Poynmgs Law 
(1492) and the Declaratory Act of X721. 
By Poynings’ Law the assent of the 
English Privy Council was necessary before 
anv Bill could be introduced in the Irish 
Parliament. By the Declaratory Act the 
English Parliament claimed the right ot 
legislating for Ireland. Even more gall- 
ing, however, was the position ot the 
viceroy. In Ireland he took the place ot 
the sovereign and was not lesponsiole to 
Parliament ; but at the same time he w as 
a member of the English Ministry, and 
compelled to regard interests other than 
Irish in his administration. Some viceroys, 

such as Lord Chesterfield in 1745, ' vere dis- 
interested and solicitous for Irish interests ; 
but even the best of them could not resist 
the pressure of their English colleagues, 
who treated the Irish patronage and pen- 
sion fund as a part of their resources for 
purchasing English supporters. 

Signs of a national opposition to Eng- 
land showed themselves about the middle 
of the century. In Parliament it is time 
that the Opposition was no less unprin- 
cipled than the Castle party. 
National ^ number of the great Irish 
Opposition y amilies combined to prove the 
to England market va j ue 0 f their services 
by obstructing Government measures. Tire 
only result was a further increase of par- 
liamentary corruption. The Castle at first 
tried the plan of periodically buying the 
Opposition, and finally adQpted the satei 
plan of building up a rival combination 
by means of wholesale bribery. More 
effective was the opposition in the country. 

About 1760 the secret societies, formed 
by peasants to resist tithes, enclosures, and 
demands for'the arrears of rent, became a 
serious difficulty. They were not at first 
political, but through them the agricultural 
classes received an’ apprenticeship in con- 
certed resistance to authority, More formid- 
able was the Catholic Committee formed 
in 1759, which pressed for the repeal 
of the disabling laws. The Government, 
fearing a stoppage of the supply of 
Irish recruits for the army, made some 
slight concessions in 1771 and again m 
1778. But the Catholics were still un- 
satisfied, and they now combined with 
the party of Nationalists which Flood 
and Grattan were forming in the Irish 
Parliament. The difficulties of the 
American War enabled this coalition to 
press its demands with irresistible force. 





the Government to sanction the enrolment penses. And if the Irish ' 
of volunteer corps. These were composed to frame a protective tar 
of Protestants, but soon fell under the entitled to present such 
influence- of the Nationalists in politics, royal assent. Pitt’s gene 
Numbering 50,0.00, the} r had the Govern- a commercial settlement 
ment at their mercy, since no - - . _ factious o\ 

regular troops could be g m ^ 1 English Wh 

spared for Ireland. There JjPlSk practicable, 

was no rioting and no use of V Irish' Parlh 

overt threats. But the volun- M «K- p - unsatisfacto 

leers in every part of the h * ; tions of the 

country held monster meet- jk : { the disfranc 

ings, and everywhere formu- . ygf}. the Irish n 

lated the same demands, testant dig 

One of these was for free , ML > , to give Cath< 

trade with England, and for VVdyf.y; but it would 

the removal of the legislation ^ v};7 to Parliame 

by which the cloth manu- v circumstanc 

facture and other Irish indus- |f/ • g ' - , iranchisewa 

tries had been depressed in * | fg|§| | | and the Ca 

the interests of England. an irish patriot little sym] 
Free trade was conceded by Henry Grattan was a member of cause of r 
Lord North in i 77 q, but the & SSSiSSf® “dedTthe deuce It 
Clamour for Home Rule fi 

became only more urgent, gave tne n 

since North’saction was rightly interpreted settlement of 1783. T 
as a proof of weakness. The volunteers the doctrines of Roussea 
rapidly increased in numbers ; new the same enthusiasm 
measures of Catholic relief and the shown for the preachin, 
passing of the Habeas Corpus Act for Ire- Reformation. The Un 
land in 1782 failed to satisfy them. Fox society controlled by W< 

f.r priri! nr.- rh. ' ^ Addihith ' ^ ^ ^ * 

iJr ^ } \ * 1 EMINENT POLITICIANS IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 

Settlement W inen Speaker of the House of Commons from 1789 till 180L Henry Adding'- 
the Coalition ton was invited to form a Ministry upon the resignation of Pitt. His 
-nr- • > i -i administration came to an end in 1804, and in the following year he 

** Ministry had was created Viscount Sidmouth. Lord Grenville, another eminent 

thus effected Was parliamentarian, formed the Government of ‘ All the Talents, 

hasty and unworkmanlike. The future received promises of a 
relations of the two Parliaments were left they raised the stand 
ambiguous. It was clear that Ireland was Ulster and Leinster, 
to be subordinate to England in all however, rallied to the ca 
questions of foreign relations. But no ment. The largest foie 
provision had been made, for an Irish rebels was routed at v 
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Enniscorthy ; the French force arrived too 
late, and though it landed m Connaught 
and gained one victory, was soon forced 
to surrender for lack of support. 

The rebellion proved that the Protesant 
ascendancy had failed to conciliate the 
Catholics. Pitt believed,; rightly 01 
wrongly, that Catholic emancipation would 
never be completed by a. Pio- 
Fassing testant Irish Parliament, from 
of the Act the fear that the Catholic aseen- 
of Union dancy which must result would 
he turned to account vindictively, and he 
resolved to prepare the way for removing 
all religious disabilities by. fusing the Irish 
4egislature with that of Great Britain. 
No doubt the impracticable behaviour of 
the Irish leaders in their dealings with 
England made him more inclined to accept 
this solution. The nightmare of an ^de- 
pendent Ireland declaring war upon Eng- 
land had haunted the minds of Englishmen 
for many years. 

To an unbiassed critic it may seem 
that the same methods of persuasion which 
sufficed to procure the Act of Union might 
equally well have procured measures for 
Irish parliamentary reform and Catholic 
emancipation. Inevitable or not, the Act 
of Union was framed, and it passed the 
Irish Parliament in 1800, under a fire, of 
eloquent protests from every independent 
member in both Houses. It gave Ireland 
a hundred seats in the United House of 
Commons and thirty- two in the House of 
Lords, established absolute free trade 
between the two* countries, and fixed the 
Irish contribution to the revenue of the 
United Kingdom at two-fifteenths. It 
left the Irish judicature and executive 
untouched, but united the Irish Church 
and Army to those of England. 

Tne promise of Catholic emancipation 
remained a dead letter till 1829. George 
III. refused to hear of any measure of 
relief, and Pitt accordingly retired from 
office. He did not return until 1804, when 
the country was again at war 
The Question with prance. He then gave 
of Catholic. the Catholic cause on the 
: Emancipation g roun <j that a revival of the 
; question would be fatal to the old king’s un- 
i settled reason. The circumstances were 
s peculiar, and historians have hesitated to 
| accuse Pitt of bad faith. The fact remains 
( that he missed a possible, opportunity of 
j reconciling the Irish Catholics to the Union. 
The Peace, of Amiens was a mere armis- 
tice, which- Bonaparte had no intention of 


observing. He declined to withdiaw. his 
armies from Holland and Italy ; he 
occupied Switzerland on the pietext of 
mediating in a civil war ; he refused to 
offer the United Kingdom any satisfaction 
or compensation for these breaches of faith. 

She,- on her part, refused to surrender 
Malta as she had promised at Amiens, 
until the First Consul fulfilled his part of 
the treaty. Malta was of vital importance 
in case of war with France. The Cape 
was in French hands ; the only safe route 
to India lay, therefore, through the 
Mediterranean. The struggle with France 
was assuming the same character as the 
wars of 1740-1763 ; in the future little 
was to be heard of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, but much of sea-power, 

colonies, and commerce. ' 

War was declared by the. Addington 
Ministry in May, 1803. The challenge was 
answered by an embargo on Butish 
shipping, and preparations for a descent 
upon England. A flotilla was prepared 
with this object at Boulogne ; the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets were 
instructed to draw the British admit als off 
to the West Indies, and then, 
The Crowaing giving them the slip, ' to 

Victory return and cover the in- 

Of Trafalgar yasion> Nelson fell into the 

trap, but Calder met the returning fleet of 
Villenenve at Finisterre, and won a victory, 
which gave Nelson time to return from his 
chase and refit his ships. In October, 
1805, Nelson met Villeneuve off Cape 
Trafalgar, and won a crowning victory. 
More than half the French fleet were put 
out of action, and Villeneuve was taken 
prisoner. The victory cost Nelson s life, 
but it removed the fear of invasion ; 
the prodigious successes of Napoleon 
on land brought him no nearer to his 
ultimate ambition of reducing England 
and appropriating her empire. 

Pitt died in 1806, prematurely worn out 
by his exertions and heart-broken at the 
apparent failure of his policy. His loss was 
inestimable, for he had been the soul of 
each successive coalition against France, 
and had maintained an unshaken hold upon 
the confidence of the nation. The Ministry 
of Ail the Talents (1806-1807), which 
succeeded him, failed to secure a peace ; 
Fox died nine months after his great 
rival, and the Ministry resigned. because 
it refused to pledge itself to silence on 
the question of Catholic emancipation. 
George IIL was driven to fall back on the 
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GREAT. BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

d it was this party Perceval at the head of the Ministry, which 
war to a successful was joined by the Marquess Welles cy 
lined in power for and by young Lord Palmerston, in the 
icy saved Britain following year the, old king sank into 
awards came near permanent imbecility, and the futuie 
:ivil war. . They George IV. became the Prince Regent m 
- .* ^ ~ ;v^*4|L 18 1 1. A minis- 

Canning of Perceval in 

LEADERS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT April, and the 

ke of Portland succeeded Lord Rockingham as leader of the acces sion of 
arty; he was twice Prime Minister and held office as Home Liverpool 

.ry under Pitt. One of the most brilliant of Foreign Ministers, Lord. Livei pooi 

Canning bad a seat in various administrations, and made a to the pObt 01 

ion as a parliamentary orator of much eloquence and wit. p r i ffle Minister, 

e Ministry has to which he retained till the year 1827. 
of the slave trade. The part played by the United King- 
lie principles that dom in the struggle with Napoleon has 

to tender their already been sufficiently described , but, 

Meets they think incidentally, that struggle involved her, 
could act only on in 1812, in another non-European war, 

ivas re- viscount castlereagh ^ 5 J! ss i n ation of the 

mbard- Famous as Foreign Secretary, and the PerceVai 

n and as a leader of the reactionary party Prime. MllUStei , PeiCCVai, 

1 ^ England. He died by his own w i t ^ tllC result that Wai 

p - hand in a fit of insanity in 1822 . wag £ ec l arec l i n l8l2 Oil the 

tmenTof Wellesley eve of Wellington’s victory at Salamanca 
“d the WalchcJ, The American contet 
last head there was attention m England, pieoccupied wit 
n between Canning the greater struggle 

t both resigned in American attempts upon Canada tauea, 
of Portland placed the British were astonished to find then 
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defeated only by a costly process of smug- 
gling, but the expenses of the trade were 
defrayed by the Continental consumer : 
and the wars resulted in no inconsiderable 
additions to the empire. At the final 
settlement of 1815 England retained Ma ! ta. 

She also kept Ceylon, and she acquired a 
legal title to the Cape of Good Hope and \r 
Mauritius. In the western hemisphere 
she kept Trinidad, Dutch — henceforth , - 
British — Guiana, Tobago, and St. Lucia. 
The Indian acquisitions of the period, 
although they did not come under the , 
notice of the Congresses of Paris and , , - 
Vienna, may be regarded as in a sense 
the fruits of the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. The Mysore war ot 
1799, which established the British supre- v 
macy over the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, and the Mahratta war (1803- 

the Convention reached _ . 1804), which led to a great 

Gams Of the augmentation 0 f territory and ‘ 
Napoleonic j n fl uence j n the centre and ; h 
crl ° north-west, were both the out- U 
not save them from a complete defeat come of French intrigues. In 18x5 there ^ 
in attempting to capture the city. could be no doubt that it was the destiny 

The nation emerged from the Napoleonic of Great Britain to predominate in India. gf 

sensations. the capture of the “Chesapeake'' VV, 

British trade On June 1st, 1813, a fight took place in Boston Bay between the American X1 1. . c “ 
leveloped in frigate Chesapeake and the British frigate Shannon. The battle lasted and SOCial 6VLS 
^pite of the but a few minutes, the Chesapeake falling as a prize to the British, which WCl* • 

Continental System ; it is a well-known fact deeply rooted in the past, but had \ 
:hat the armies of Napoleon were largely assumed a more serious aspect durin^M 
ed and clothed with English exports, twenty years of strain and stress, 

Che Berlin and Milan Decrees could be H. V, ( . Davis 
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own ships repeatedly worsted in engage- 
ments. Having awakened to the facts, 
they were of course able to send to 
American waters a naval force which could 
effectively control the seas. The termina-, 
tion of the European war at the 
beginning of 1814 was followed by the 
immediate despatch of a part of the Penin- 
sular force to the United States. 
The Capture Washington, the capital of the 
, . . States, was captured ; other ex- 

Washmgtoft pg^ions distributed in desul- 
tory and disconnected fashion over the 
American continent were for the most part 
failures. Negotiations which had been 
.opened between the belligerents at Ghent 
resulted in a Convention, signed on Decem- 
ber 24th, XS14, which terminated actual 
hostilities, though a singular bitterness of 
feeling survived. It was unfortunate that 
the news of 
America too late to prevent a disaster to 
the British arms at New Orleans, where the 
courage of the Peninsular veterans did 




